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Mr  Dear  Sir  James, 

The  honor  of  being  permitted  to  dedicate  this  work  to  you  affords  me  the 
most  sincere  pleasure. 

When  I  express  my  sense  of  the  value  of  your  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  and  my  obligations  to  you  for  the  enlightened  views  which  it 
contains,  I  only  concur  in  the  universal  verdict  given  by  the  profession. 

Since  its  publication  immense  labours  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject 
of  Tuberculous  Diseases,  the  records  of  which  lie  scattered  o%'cr  a  vast  field  of 
medical  literature.  The  constitutional  affection,  however,  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  part  of  your  work,  having  elicited  comparatively  little  attention  from 
authors,  it  occurred  to  me  that  both  the  Theory  and  the  Practice,  in  all  the 
forms  of  Tuberculosis,  might  be  improved,  by  giving  to  this  a  separate,  a  more 
systematic,  and  a  more  complete  investigation. 

I  feel  assured  that  it  will    gratify  you  if  this  work  should  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  others  to  look  more  intimately  into  the  Origin  of  Tuberculous 
Disease  ,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  real  nature,  and  obtain  a  solution  of  some 
of  those  intricate  problems,  the  uncertainty  of  which  so  seriously  compromiser 
the  dearest  interests  of  humanity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

My  Dear  Sir  James, 
Your  faithful  and  obliged  Servant, 
*  HENUY  ANCELL. 


In  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  a  work  on 
TubercTilosiSj  which  siibje^ct  has  never  before  been  separately 
treated  of^  a  brief  explanation  of  its  objects  and  plan  will  be 
necessary. 

Nearly  twelve  years  ago  I  published,  in  the  " Lancety'  a 
"  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Blood."  At  that  period  very  little  attention  had  been  paid,  in 
this  country  especially,  to  the  diseased  fluida  of  the  human  orga- 
nism. About  the  same  time,  Schleideu  and  Schwann's  cell 
theory  was  generally  promulgated,  and  before  tliis  had  been  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  verified.  Dr.  Justus  Liebig'a  work 
*'  On  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology"  appeared. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  republish  those  lectures  as  a 
separate  work,  but  I  felt  that  the  phenomena  of  cell  growth, 
and  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  "Animal  Cliemistry,"  were 
so  remarkable,  and  applied  so  immediately  to  the  subject  of  the 
blood,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  pause  until  the 
voice  of  the  profession  had  been  heard,  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
facts  and  opinions  which  they  embraced.  Licbig's  work  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  not  very  well  received  in  this  country,  and  in 
many  essential  particulars  he  was  misunderstood,  even  by  those 
who  undertook  to  review  his  labours.  Feeling  the  vital  importance 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  this  eminent  man's  discoveries,  not  only 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  but  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
blood,  1  subsequently  published,  in  the  "  jLuHce/,"  a  series  of  com- 
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luentariesj  entitled,  "  Liebig  and  his  Reviewers,"  which  were  repub- 
lished in  Germany,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  professor 
himself,  they  met  witli  his  unqualified  approbation. 

These  investigations  led  to  the  convictioiij  in  my  mind,  that  the 
Blood  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  that  relates  to  disease. 
Fully  aware  that  many  of  the  generahzations  in  Animal  Chemistry 
attempted  by  Liebig  have  not  been  confirmed,  I  have  still  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  my  belief,  that  the  approximation  to  mathe- 
matical precision  aimed  at,  and  in  some  instances  attained,  in 
this  branch  of  science,  combined  with  the  discoveries  effected  with 
the  microscope,  including  the  phenomena  of  cell  growth,  and  the 
development  of  some  of  its  laws,  arc  giving  an  entirely  new  face 
to  theoretical  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  but  a  yerj  limited 
practical  application  has  been  made  of  these  discoveries. 
Teachers  and  writers,  ea^  cathedrd,  cannot  be  expected  very  readily 
to  reverse  the  doctrines  which  for  years  past  have  been  taught  in 
theu*  schools  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors,  and  the  profes- 
sion, as  it  appears  to  me,  has  by  no  means  followed  to  their 
legitimate  results  the  reasonings  that  necessarily  flow  from  the 
innumerable  facts  which  science  has  recently  developed. 

Since  the  pubhcation  of  the  Lectures  on  the  IJlood,  already  al- 
luded to,  which  embraced  a  consideration  of  the  "Pathologj'"  of  this 
fluid,  a  subject,  at  that  time,  scarcely  known  to  science,  my  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  application  of  tlie  discoveries  just  referred  to, 
not  only  to  the  theory  of  diseases  but  to  their  treatment,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  will  be 
greatly  improved,  in  all  diseases,  when,  this  apphcatiou  has  become 
more  general.  It  is,  however,  in  a  large  class  of  morbid  afiections 
of  the  animal  economy,  properly  called  **  Diseases  of  the  Blood," 
that  a  revision  of  our  doctrines  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to 
place  rational  medicine,  and  especially  Therapeutics,  in  its  proper 
relations  as  respects  the  kindred  and  collateral  sciences.  Had  my 
original  intention  been  carried  out,  this  work  would  have  embniced 
the  pathology  of  these  diseases  generally ;  but  in  pursiuiig  the 
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subject,  the  preferable  course  appeared  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Bclect  one  disease  and  to  submit  it  to  a  more  detailed  enquiry. 

After  a  patient  investigation  of  the  highly  important  question 
— the  identity  or  nou-ideutity  of  Scrofulosia  and  Tuberculosis — • 
during  many  years,  in  which  very  favorable  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  me  for  clinical  observation,  by  private  practice 
and  by  the  public  appointments  I  have  held ;  and  after  the 
perusal  of,  I  believe,  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject ;  I  am  satisfied — with  Sir  James  Clark  and  the  majority  of 
the  profession — that  these  affections  are  essentially  the  same. 
Observation  and  study  have  brought  me  also  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  constitutional  state  upon  which  all  the  local  develop- 
ments of  disease  coming  under  these  designations  are  engrafted, 
is  one  of  those  primary  disorders  of  tho  blood  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  upon  these  convictions  that  the  present  work  is 
founded. 

Many  valuable  treatises  have  issued  from  the  press,  British  and 
Foreign,  during  the  last  few  years,  on  the  subjects  of  ScroMa  and 
ConsTunption,  but  there  is  no  work,  in  any  language,  in  which  the 
constitutional  affection  is  regarded  as  the  primary  object  of  theory 
and  practice,  or  in  which  its  complete  history  has  been  attempted, 
and  a  general  view  given  of  its  multitudinous  effects. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply  this  defect.  Tubra*- 
culosis,  the  constitutional  origin  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  is 
herein  regarded,  strictly,  as  a  blood  disease.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  all  the  most  important  facta  relating  to  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  blood,  the  aberrations  observed 
in  the  phenomena  of  cell-growth  and  nutrition,  the  histology 
of  tubercular  deposits,  and  the  special  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  have  referred  them  to  the  pri- 
mary affection  as  sequences  or  results.  Those  maladies  which 
are  but  local  manifestations  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
as  phthisis,  hydrocephalus,  hydrarthus,  and  scrofulous  caries,  are 
thus  exhibited  according  to  their  natural  relations,  but  in  a  novel 
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and  more  connected  manner;   and  the  whole  subject  is  treated 
upon  an  origiual  plan. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over-rated.  At  a 
moderate  calculation,  according  to  the  estimated  popiilation  of  the 
earth  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  disejisCj  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miUions  of  its  present  inhabitants  will  meet 
with  a  premature  death,  from  one  form  or  other  of  the  disease ;  it 
destroys  annually  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  tliis  coun- 
try; and  comprises,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery. 

In  describing  this  universal  and  fatal  disease,  I  have  given, 
from  the  best  authorities,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  predis- 
position to  tuberculosis,  regarding  them  as  effects  of  the  tuber- 
culous condition  of  the  blood.  Under  this  head,  I  fear  my 
temerity  may  be  blamed ;  I  have  ventured  to  discard  the  idea 
of  the  predisposition  being  a  simple  proclivity  to  disease,  and  have 
referred  all  its  phenomena  to  the  disease  already  existing  in  the 
blood.  In  the  writings  of  those  who  attach  the  most  importance 
to  the  distinction,  I  have  no  where  met  with  a  logical  definition  of 
the  difference.  Structural  or  functional  peculiarities  either  arc,  or 
are  not,  the  effects  of  the  proximate  or  essential  cause  of  the  disease; 
if  they  do  not  own  that  origin  they  may  act  as  predisposing  causes^ 
but  they  cannot  constitute  the  tuberculous  constitution  or  predis- 
position; if  they  do,  they  must  be  its  effects,  and,  accordingly, 
signs  of  the  disease  itself. 

In  describing  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  as  a  con- 
firmed disease  of  the  blood,  I  have  had  to  rely  more  upon  my  own 
obsci-vation  and  experience  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  stethoscope,  we  have  habituated  our- 
selves, so  muchj  to  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercles 
as  the  sure  and  only  indications  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
constitutional  disease,  that  we  have  nearly  lost  siglit  of  the  possi- 
biUty  of  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other ;  and  yet,  if  we 
only  watch  tuberculous  subjects  closely,   wc  may   observe  them 
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affected  for  many  months  or  even  yeara  vritli  the  general  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis,  without  the  slightest  iudication  of  local  disease,  but 
uJtimatcly,  dying  from  tubercle  rapi<lly  developed  in  several  organs 
at  once;  or  we  fiad  young  persons  affected  with  scrofulous  joints, 
who  take  to  their  beds  without  a  sign  of  internal  tuberculization,  but 
soon  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  the  general  disease,  in  its  progres- 
sive form ;  until  ultimately,  tubercle  is  developed  in  the  lungs,  the 
mesentery,  or  other  organs.  So,  also,  it  often  happens,  when 
patients  present  themselves  for  the  first  time  with  incipient  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  on  accurately  investigating  their  histories,  we 
can  detect  a  period  during  which  the  health  was  deteriorated, 
although  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  and  in  some  instances 
even  with  certainty,  tubercle  did  not  exist.  I  make  this  remark, 
apprised  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject  of  "  latent "  phthisis, 
and  fully  admitting  its  occasional  occurrence. 

In  the  chapter  on  etiology  also,  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  have 
deviated  very  widely  from  conventional  usage.  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  views  there  taken,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
different  denominations  of  '^  causes,"  to  form  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  course  adopted.  My  desire  has  been  to  bring  the 
prominent  points  into  broad  relief,  to  place  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  in  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  science,  and  to  avoid 
mere  theoretical  disquisition.  I  have  more  especially  endeavoured 
to  discriminate  between  the  causes  of  the  disease  of  the  blood  and 
the  causes  of  local  disease ;  a  distinction,  as  I  think,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  yet  hitherto  little  regarded  and  oflcn  overlooked. 
The  work,  from  its  nature  and  scope,  does  not  include  the  causes 
of  the  development  of  local  disease. 

The  special  pathology  is  composed  from  the  works  of  Baillie, 
Ijaennec,  Andral,  Carswell,  Lonis,  Cruvcilhier,  Rokitansky,  Hasse, 
Rilliett  and  Barlhcz^  Lebert,  aud  other  writers.  I  have  collated 
that  portion  of  their  labours  which  relates  to  tubercular  affec- 
tions. In  the  descriptions  of  diseased  appearances,  the  language 
of  the  original  observers  is  very  closely  followed — as  closely  as  is 
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consistent  ivith  the  necessary  brevity  and  terseness — believing 
that  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  the  correct  ideas  could  be  repro- 
duced; but,  in  most  instances^  it  has  been  impracticable  to  place 
these  descriptions  between  inverted  commas,  owing  to  the  necessity 
that  has  arisen  for  abridging  them.  Many  may  think  that  the 
work  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  bulky  by  introducing  too 
much  of  the  detail,  and  entering  too  minutely  into  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  most  important  to  the  practitioner 
to  have  the  w^hole  of  the  pathology  before  him.  The  Post  mortem 
appearances  test  all  our  theories  and  reasonings.  K  anything 
could  be  shewn  in  the  nature,  the  seat,  or  in  the  shades^  phases, 
and  progressive  modifications  of  these  appearances,  inconsistent 
with  the  assumption,  that  the  disease  is  primarily  seated  in  the 
blood,  then  would  that  assumption  faU  to  the  ground. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  treatment,  the  indications  proposed 
are  founded,  strictly,  on  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  disease. 
I  have  purposely  avoided  any  very  general  appeal  to  ray  own  expe- 
rience, or  encumbering  the  work  with  a  detailed  history  of  cases. 
Although  a  practitioner  of  sufficient  standing  to  have  the  family 
history  of  three  generations  under  my  immediate  observation,  and 
having,  throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  been  a  too  deeply  in- 
terested observer  of  this  cruel  disease,  I  have  felt,  that  a  frequent 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  without  that  weight  of  authority, 
too  often  deemed  essential  to  give  the  stamp  of  validity  to  medical 
experience,  would  be  disregarded.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
inculcated  is  that  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  my  own  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

The  work  which  I  offer  to  the  profession  then,  although  high  in 
the  importance  of  its  subject j  is  humble  as  respects  the  pretensions 
of  the  author.  1  have  collected  materials  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  and  have  given  them  a  totally  new  arrangement,  founded 
upon  a  principle  which  has  mot  with  very  general  assent,  but  has 
not  been  previously  acted  upon.  Under  that  arrangement,  I  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a  great  body  of  facts,  at  one 
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view.  This,  at  least,  if  my  labours  in  other  respects  should  nn-" 
fortunately  meet  with  disfavour,  will,  I  trust,  he  found  useful  to 
those  who,  with  a  higher  degree  of  competency  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  advancing  the  science  of  medicine,  may  follow  in  my 
footsteps.  Many  men  of  genius  and  industry  are  now  engaged  in 
original  investigations,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  insight 
into  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  or  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  vital  action  in  health  and  disease; 
to  such,  the  labour  which  a  work  of  this  nature  implies,  would  be 
impracticable  without  interfering  with  pursuits  more  suited  to  their 
talents  and  more  congenial  to  their  tastes ;  and  yet,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  questions  relating  to  tuberculous  diseases,  the  materials 
of  this  work  are  necessary  to  give  a  direction  to  their  enquiries, 
and  I  indulge  m  a  sanguine  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful  in  aiding 
their  future  investigations. 

It  is  mainly  with  this  view  and  to  facilitate  the  futiu-e  enquiries 
of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  I  have  recorded  all  the  more 
important  chemical  and  microscopical  details  before  me;  in  par- 
ticular, the  whole  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood  in  tuberculous  dis- 
eases, and  the  minute  anatomy  and  chenoistry  of  tubercle.  Regard- 
ing these  as  scientific  facts,  they  are  independent  of  any  particular 
views  according  to  which  they  may  be  interpreted,  and  of  any 
prevailing  theory  of  medicine.  I  entertain  a  strong  feeling,  that  a 
partial  reference  to  facts  of  this  nature,  to  support  particular 
opinions,  setting  aside  other  facts,  established  upon  equal  authority, 
merely  because  they  are  opposed  to  these  opinions,  ia  moat  inju- 
rious to  the  progress  of  science  ;  and  in  selecting  the  materials  for 
this  work  and  transferring  them  to  its  pages,  the  question  has  never 
been  allowed  to  arise,  whether  they  militate  for  or  against  any 
particular  doctrines. 

I  venture  to  hope  also  that  the  statistical  tables  will  be  found 
useful,  and  in  particular  the  nineteenth^  which  exhibits  a  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  its  principal  forms,  at  all  ages, 
and  in  both  sexes,  in  this  country.     Notwithstanding  the  imper- 
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fection  of  the  retuma  to  the  Registrar  General,  the  facts  developed 
in  that  table  will  correct  some  misapprehensions  which  very  gene- 
rally prevail  on  several  important  points. 

To  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  tuberculous  diseases,  another 
volume  Tvould  be  necessary,  describing  in  detail,  every  distinct  and 
well  defined  local  affectiou^its  rational  and  physical  signs — ^its 
causes — ^its  diagnosis — prognosis,  and — treatment.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  separate  treatises,  and  in  systematic  works,  by 
preceding  authors.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  work  com- 
plete in  itself,  as  far  as  its  object  goes ;  and  looking  alone  to  the 
great  body  of  facts  brought  into  juxtaposition-^apait  from  their 
theoretical  arrangement — if  I  mistake  not  their  value  and  bearing, 
a  knowledge  of  them  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  existing  treatises  and  monographs  on  any  of  the 
local  manifestations. 

Although  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  theoretical  views  entertained  at  various  periods,  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  I  have  most  carefully  avoided  entering  into 
any  intricate  discussions ;  confining  myself,  generally,  to  a  state- 
ment of  what  appear  to  be  the  more  obvious  inferences  from  the 
facts  before  mc.  At  the  same  time,  where  my  own  views  are  given, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  intend  to  advance  nothing  dog- 
matically. As  respects  the  leading  principle  of  the  book,  I  solicit 
the  reflecting  practitioner  to  consider  the  entire  body  of  facts, 
brought  forward  in  support  of  it,  as  the  development  of  one  great 
question  —  Fa  Tuberadosis  herein  regarded  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  organization  and  the  physiology  of  man — and  the  nearest 
approach  we  can  at  present  make  to  a  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  ? 

Whatever  reply  may  be  made  to  this  question,  no  injury  can 
result  from  the  investigation.  Neither  the  philosophy  nor  the 
practice  of  medicine  are  sufficiently  stable  to  preclude  a  novel  idea, 
to  render  impossitslc  a  more  comprehensive  theory,  or  to  defy  a 
more  efficient  and  more  consistent  practice ;  and  if  in  any  attempt 
to  reconstruct  our  materials,  and  to  revise  our  dogmas,  wc  fail  iu 


reducing  them  to  a  more  perfect  system  or  to  found  them  upon 
uuerriug  principles,  one  advantage  at  least  must  accrue — we  may 
detect — in  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon — "  what  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject have  been  prosecuted  and  what  omitted."  The  result  "  may 
be  but  an  image  in  a  cross  way,  that  points  out  the  way,  but 
cannot  go  to  it,"— -yet,  by  noting  "  the  omissions  and  deficiencies," 
the  laboura  of  others  maj  be  brought  into  play,  new  principles  of 
medicine  may  be  discovered,  and  thus — by  the  productions  of  the 
humblest  individual — if  not  directly,  indirectly — the  great  cause  of 
human  amelioration  may  be  promoted. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  sources  of  information  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  work,  Ijcsides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are — The  valuable  essays  by  Sie  J.  Clabk,  Dr.  Forbbs, 
Dtt.  Symonds,  De.  Joy,  Dr.  Cumin,  and  other  writers  in  the 
Oyclopmdia  of  Practical  Medicine ;  the  erudite  articles,  and  par- 
ticularly  those  relating  to  foreign  medicine,  in  Tfie  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review ;  the  TreaHses  on  Pulmonary  Conswnption, 
nd  on  Climate,  by  Sie  J.  Cl^ek  ;  the  Compendium  of  Practical 
edicine,  by  MM.  Flbuby  and  Monneret;  the  works  of  Baudb- 
QUE,  LraoL,  Fournet,  Lebert  and  Legrange,  in  France ;  that  of 
.  Parola  in  Italy  ;  and  the  works  published  since  I8K),  in  this 
country,  by  Mr,  Gilbert,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Phillips,  Dr.  Glover,  Dr.  Addison,  Dr.  Madden,  the  late 
Db.  Campbell,  Dr.  Balman,  Dr.  Bceoess,  Dr.  Blakiston, 
Dr.  Ranking,  &c. 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  admirable  Reports 
of  the  Registrar  GeneraL  To  Col.  Sykes,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service,  to  Col.  Tplloch,  of  the  War  Office,  to  Mr. 
Farr,  and  to  my  friend  Dr.  Richardson,  I  am  indebted  for  some 
valuable  assistance  while  particular  parts  of  the  work  were  passing 
through  the  press. 

A  work  of  this  extent,  embracing  numerous  questions  upou 
which  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  exist  j  the  facts,  derived 
from  a  great  variety  of  soiurces,  ha\ing  never  before  been  brought 
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together,  and  the  literature  of  which,  has  been  almost  always 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  illustrate  parts  only  of  the  subject, 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  There  will  be  found  omissions, 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  length  to  which  the  various  articles 
hare  extended ;  imperfections  referriblo  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  errors,  for  which  the  author  is^amenablc.  As  respects 
the  latter,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  the  sheets  have 
been  carried  through  the  press  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  laborious 
general  practice,  subjecting  me  to  those  incessant  •  interruptions 
which  are  so  inimical  to  literary  pursuits. 

If  this  Treatise  should  prove  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
the  science  or  practice  of  medicine ;  either  by  any  original  sug- 
gestions it  may  contain ;  or  by  the  more  complete  development 
of  existing  views ;  or  by  the  assistance  it  may  afford  to  other  more 
competent  labourers  in  the  vineyard ;  or  merely  by  exciting  atten- 
tion to  important  subjects  of  enquiry ;  I  shall  feel  that  my  labour 
has  not  been  lost,  and  be  rewarded  with  the  gratification  which 
results  from  having  contributed,  however  slightly,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  science,  and  the  good  of  a  profession,  to  Tvhich  I  have 
long  been  devotedly  attached. 


NoaFOLK  Crescent,  Htd£  Pakk, 
September  1852. 
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JVb^.-^The  term  "  Tuheroulosis**  being  employed  to  designate  the 
conBtitational  origin  of  all  the  local  maailestationB  of  Consumption  and 
ScroAila,  and  "  I^tberck"  to  designate  a  special  morbid  element,  the  word 
**  Iksbereular"  is  generally  used  where  the  presence  of  tubercle  is  intended 
to  be  implied,  and  the  word  "  Iktberctdoua"  where  it  is  not ;  but  owing  to 
the  indefinite  employment  of  these  terms  by  preceding  writers,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  adhere  rigidly  to  any  rule. 
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ON  TUBERCULOSIS, 


TuBERCTLOSTS  is  A  discasG  wliich  occurs  in  all  climatcSj  and  affects 
a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race.  Under  every  variety 
of  locality^  hygienCj  and  of  the  customs  and  habita  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  difierent  races  and  sexes,  it  is  specifically  the  same 
disease.  It  has  liitherto  been  referred  to  by  Trriters  as  a  cachexia 
or  a  diathesis.  The  first  of  these  terms  was  employed  by 
the  nosologiats,  to  designate  a  class,  including  afFections  of  the 
most  varied  and  frequently  opposite  characters  ;  as,  for  instance, 
scurvyj  chlorosis,  leprosy,  gangrene,  and  psora.*  By  more  recent 
writers  the  word  lias  been  employed  to  designate  the  general 
symptoms  attending  a  local  disease.  Sir  James  Clark  has  described 
the  ''  tuberculous  cachexia  "  as  '^  a  particular  morbid  condition  of 
the  system  which  gives  rise  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter, 
on  the  application  of  certain  exciting  causes,  which  have  no  sucli 
an  effect  on  a  healthy  system/'  The  word  "  diathesis  "  is  more 
indefinite  ;  it  is  frequently  used  as  Indicating  a  state  of  the  consti- 
tution in  which  a  multiplication  of  local  affections  occurs.  Tuber- 
culosis is,  undoubtedly,  a  cachexia,  but  many  other  diseases  belong 
to  the  cachexiae,  and  a  grave  theoretical  and  practical  error  may 
result  from  the  use  of  the  term,  since  it  is  sometimes  made  to  imply 
that  the  general  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  local  disease.  It 
is  my  intention,  in  this  work,  to  treat  of  tuberculosis,  neither  as  a 


*  Vitiosus  corporia  babitas  quoad  volumcn,  roqualitatem,  levitatem  ot  colorom. — 
Sauvagea,  Nos.  Method.  Claaa  A'.  Totius  vcl  tnagns  partis  corporis  habitus  depra- 
Tatns;  sine  pyrexia  priruaria  vel  neurosi. — OtiUen'g  Nns.  Claes  III. 
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cachexia  nor  as  a  diathesis,  but  as  an  icHopathic  malady  affecting 
the  blood.  1  ahull  make  the  attempt,  which,  has  never  been  made 
before,  to  distingnisli,  in  tuberculous  diseases,  between — 1.  The 
history,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  original  disease  of  the 
blood ;  2.  The  local  complications ;  3,  The  general  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  local  nminfcstations,  and  supervening  on  and 
complicating  the  original  disease.  Tuberculosis  will  therefore^  in 
the  present  volume,  be  regarded  aa  an  idiopathic  blood  disease, 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  The  Tuberculous  Predisposition. 

II.  The  Signs  and  Symjitoms  of  Tuberculosis, 

III.  The  History  of  Tubercular  Deposits. 
rV.  The  Special  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Tuberculosis. 

V.  The  Causes  of  Tuberculosis. 

VI.  Tlie  General  Pathology  and  Essential  Nature  of  Tubercidosia. 

VII.  Tlie  Forms  and  Varieties  of  TubercuJous  Diseases. 
VI IT.  The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  in  any  future  nosological  arrange- 
ment, to  erect  the  innumerable  forma  and  varieties  of  tuberculous 
diseases  into  a  distinct  genux,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
new  term  to  designate  either  the  genus  or  the  species,  but  I  con- 
sider that  the  present  state  of  pathological  science  warrants  us  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  these  forms  of  disease  belong  to 
one  species — I  see,  at  present,  no  viilid  ground  of  specific  distinc- 
tion. If,  therefore,  this  single  species  be  regarded  also  aa  a  genua 
or  family,  and  ranked  co-ordinntcly  with  oilier  genera  of  blood 
diseases,  it  will  be  much  more  convenient  to  invent  a  new  generic 
name  than  to  alter  that  which  ha*  in  some  measure  become  con- 
ventional and  is  by  no  means  inappropriate  as  a  specific  appella- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ON  THE  TUBERCULOUS  FKEDI8P0SITI0N. 

The  truth  of  the  observation  that  tuberculous  diseases  are  most 
Kkcly  to  occur  in  iudividuals  presenting;  cert!i]u  marked  peculiari- 
ties of  constitution  has  been  universally  admitted,  and  this  state 
of  constitution  has  very  frequently  been  designated  the  "  predis- 
posing cause "  of  such  diseases ;  but  the  tuberculous  habit,  as 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  practitioner,  is  not  simply  a  predis- 
position to  be  acted  upon  by  the  causes  of  a  dis(;iise,  it  is  au 
assemblage  of  phenomena,  depending  upon,  and  already  produced 
by,  the  same  cause  as  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease 
itself. 

These  phenomena  consist  in  a  very  general  imperfect  or  perverted 
nutrition  of  the  various  structures,  and  an  incomplete  or  irregular 
development  of  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  with 
corresponding  modifications  of  the  functions  of  life.  They  depend 
upon  a  deviation  from  the  perfect  cbemico-vital  constitution  of  the 
blood. 

That  the  blood  is  the  true  starting  point  "whence  the  speciaUty 
of  this  constitution  proceeds  is  shoTA-n  by  the  hereditary  tendency 
of  tubrrculosisj  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer.  The  fecun- 
dating principle  of  the  germ  of  the  species  is  derived  from  the 
blood  of  oue  parent^  and  the  foetus  is  noui'ished  and  its  organs 
developed  from  the  blood  of  the  other  parent ;  throughout  hfe,  the 
proximate  elements  of  food  are  necessarily  reduced  to  a  fluid  form, 
and  conveyed  into  the  blood,  where  they  are  assimilated  and  con- 
verted to  its  own  nature  before  they  are  fitted  for  nutntion ; 
icration,  decarbonization,  and  other  processes  of  depuration  and 
transformutiou  of  the  elements  of  nutntion  take  phicc  in  the  Jdood, 
by  which,  in  health,  this  fluid  ia  continually  renewed  and  fitted 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  blastema  for  tlie  growth  and  reno- 
vation of  all  the  aninuil  structures;  the  aberrations  of  nutntion, 
therefore,  and  the  imperfect  development  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  frame,  exhibited  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  are  properly 
regarded  as  secondary  to   some  modification   of  the   vital  blood. 

■  Wc  proceed,  accordingly)  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  our  know- 

■  ledge  as  respects  the  state  of  the  Idood  in  this  coTistitutinn. 
I  ii2 
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SECTION   I. 


THE    BLOOD    IN    THE   TUBERCULOUS    PREDISPOSITION. 

Pathological  chemistry  has  not  at  present  developed  the  special 
character  of  blood  diseases.  In  the  actual  state  of  scicncCj  we  are 
scai'cely  justified  in  the  expectatiou  that  tlie  differential  constitu- 
tion of  so  complex  a  fluid,  and  the  variations  in  quality  of  its  con- 
Btituent  partSj  Avill  be  so  far  ascertained  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  their  essential  nature.  Our  powers  of  observatiouj  aided  by  the 
instruments  of  science,  have  enabled  ns,  at  present,  to  determine 
very  little  more  respecting  its  pathology  than — certain  ivcU-marked 
deviations  from  its  ordinary  physical  propcilies — -the  chemical 
constitution  and  the  proportional  quantities  of  some  of  its  more 
important  constituents  and  products — the  occasional  admixture  or 
combination  of  lieterogeneous  matenals — a  few  of  the  more  ob^aoua 
microscopical  phenomena — with  a  very  sHght  insight  indeed  at  the 
laws  by  which  its  changes  arc  governed,  Kcvertheless^  analysis 
has  developed  many  factSj  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at 
certain  general  conclusions,  of  more  or  less  importance,  as  to  its 
condition  in  many  diseases ;  and,  as  respects  tuberculosis,  in  ita 
various  phases  and  stages,  not  only  has  no  doubt  been  left  that  the 
chemicid  and  physiological  standard  of  the  blood  is  very  widely 
departed  from,  but  some  of  the  characters  which  mai'k  its  diseased 
concbtion  Lave  been  very  clearly  ascertained. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
blood  in  the  tuberculous  prcdisjvositionj  I  shall  recite  the  observa^- 
tiona  wliieh  have  been  made  on  the  physical  properties  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein — the  appcai'anccs  said  to  be  presented  on  inspec- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  microscope^and  the  chemical  analyses 
of  blood,  in  cases  of  scrofula,  and  in  incipient  cases  of  those  varie- 
ties of  tuberculosis  which  result  from  the  local  deposit  of  tubercle ; 
as  in  phthisis.  The  whole  of  the  analyses  have  been  recorded  since 
the  pubbcation  of  my  lectures  on  the  blood,*  and  their  introduc- 
tion in  this  place  is  the  more  important^  since  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  present  work. 


ALTERATIONS    OF   THE    BLOOD. 


(a)  The  Physical  Properties  of  Venous  Blood  in  Scrofula  and 
Incipient  Phthisis. — It  is  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  wc  possess  but 
few  direct  observations  relating  to  the  properties  of  the  blood  in 
the  predispoaitioii  to  tuherculous  diseases  before  local  disease  has 
declared  itself  IVIatiy  Arriters,  as  BaumeSj  Deuis  and  others,  state, 
that  they  have  observed,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  that  the  consti- 
tuents are  less  intimately  mixed  than  usual  j  that  coagulation 
takes  place  readily,  but  the  clot  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
serum ;  and  that  the  contractility  of  the  clot  ia  also  imperfect, 
and  hence  is  soft  and  feeble,  and  may  even  be  diffluent,  returning 
generally  to  its  fluid  state.  Dubois  (d' Amiens)  gives  a  similar 
description ;  but  he  states  that  coagulation  takes  place  slowly,  and 
that  the  serum  itself  is  more  aqueous,  and  accordingly  of  lesser 
density. 

As  respects  incipient  phthisis,  Andral  afHrms  that  the  clot  is 
small,  but  sufficiently  dense.  The  serum  is  described  by  some 
observers,  not  only  as  being  in  large  proportion  to  the  clot,  but  as 
deficient  in  col(»imng  matter,  and  by  Dubois  and  others,  as 
occasionally  tinged  Avith  the  red  colouring  matter.  Sydenham, 
Bocrhaave,  Beddoes,  Burdoch,  Parr,  and  other  writers  rcmarkj  that, 
in  individuals  of  a  scrofulous  and  consumptive  habit,  the  blood  is 
brighter  and  more  of  a  vermillion  tint  than  natural.  I  do  not 
find  the  remark  repeated  by  the  most  recent  writers;  but  in  those 
conditions  of  the  system  in  which  it  exhibits  a  very  different  tint, 
as  in  many  chronic  states  and  in  advancing  age,  where  it  retains 
in  some  measure  its  venous  character,  tnhercidosis  becomes  less 
frequent ;  and  in  ryanosis,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  an 
exemption  from  tubcrcidous  disease,  the  blue  tint  may  be  taken 
as  a  visible  sign  of  a  state  of  blood  totally  differing  from,  if  not 
absolutely  opposed  to,  that  which  obtains  in  tuberculosis. 

Assuming  the  characters  here  described,  from  the  appearances 
presented  by  venous  blood  drawn  froai  subjects  more  or  leas 
affected  with  local  disease  to  have  been  correctly  observed,  we 
have  to  estimate  how  far  they  depend  upon  the  original  disease  of 
the  blood,  and  how  fiu-  upon  the  aupcr-induced  local  affection. 
The  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  different  pathologists 
relating  to  the  degree  of  contractility  of  the  clot  most  likely 
arise  from  the  modified  fibrinous  condition  which  attends  local 
and  general  inflammatory  action.     Andi'al  explains  the  firmness 
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he  observed  in  the  clot  of  blood  di*awn  in  the  early  stage  of 
plithiaia  on  this  principle,  there  being  a  diminution  of  coi'puscles^ 
and  a  normal  or  an  increased  proportion  of  iibrinc.  Making 
alloM'ance  for  t!ie  latter  circnmstantCj  and  appealing  to  my  oyvu 
observations  for  many  years  past  of  the  physical  state  of  the  blood 
when  drawn  from  tuberculous  subjects,  T  consider  that  it  unequi- 
vocally indicates  a  low  degree  of  plasticity  in  the  liqnor  sanguinis, 
depending  upon  a  diminution  of  the  fibrinc-produciag  power,  and 
a  degraded  condition  of  the  fibrine  itself. 

( b )  T/ie  Microscopical  Characteis  of  Blood  in  Scrofula  and 
Incipient  Tuberculous  Disease. — Dubois  made  numerous  observa- 
tions on  the  microscopic  characters  presented  by  the  venous  and 
capillaiy  blood  of  scrofiilons  and  tubercidous  subjects.*  Accord- 
ing to  bis  description,  the  colouring  matter  frequently  appeujed 
as  if  cxtravasated  and  separated  from  or  adhering  loosely  to  the 
corpuscles.  "When  the  serum  was  of  a  rose  colour,  M'hich  fre- 
quently happened,  the  serum  and  corpuscles  presented  the  same 
tint;  but  when  the  serum  was  very  limpid,  and  the  clot  of  a  deep 
colour,  the  colouring  matter  appeared  to  be  stretched  in  layers, 
sometLmes  isolated  and  at  a  distance  from  the  corpuscles,  or 
sometimes  confounded  with  them.  lie  constantly  found  botli 
spheroidal  and  lenticular  corpuscles,  their  volume  not  being  sen- 
sibly diminished,  and  the  former  presenting  no  peculiarity,  but 
the  latter  manifestly  altered  in  form ;  some  having  a  circular 
point  at  the  centre,  so  ti*ansparent  as  to  make  them  appear  per- 
forated, resembling  wheels,  others  being  irregularly  circular,  or 
elongated  stud  notched.  Arterial  blood,  which  he  once  examined, 
did  not  diflcr  materially  in  these  characters. 

Lebert  f  states,  that  in  tubcj'culoiis  and  scrofulous  subjects, 
lie  sometimes  observed  the  corpuscles  of  a  lighter  coIottt  and  less 
rr gnlar  formation  than  usual,  but  he  places  veiy  little  reliance  on 
these  microscopical  observations,  and  remarks  very  forcibly  on 
their  inconstancy  and  general  vagueness,  on  the  difficulty  of 
appreciating  minute  shades  of  coloiu',  and  on  the  peculiarities 
observed  m)t  specially  characterising  tuberculous  aflcctions,  but 
occurring  also  in  other  diseased  states  of  the  blood.  Mr,  Nicolson, 


*  *'  Dictionnairc  dc  Medicuio,"  t.  JotTiIi.,  p.  2'24. 

t  "  Traits  Pratiqae  dcs  Haliidies  Scrofuleuses  ct  Tubercnleuses,"  p.  32. 
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however,  affinnsj  that  in  scrofula  the  corpuscles  under  the  micro- 
scope arc  lighter-coloured  and  irregular,  their  circumference 
beiaif^j  as  it  were,  notched  and  divided.  IVIr.  Phillips  *  found  the 
colouring  matter  apparently  dissolved  in  tlie  serum,  but  it  was 
usually  after  the  blood  had  been  drawn  several  hours ;  and  he 
regards  it  as  a  consequence  of  a  disposition  to  early  decomposition; 
and  lastly.  Dr.  Glover  found  the  blood  corpuscles  altered  in  form 
in  some  cases  of  scrofula,  viz.j  irregular  in  their  outline,  star- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  studded  with  granules,  but  he  does  not 
consider  the  appearance  abnormal-t 

Nasse  and  Popp  state  thsit  there  ia  an  increase  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  colourless  corpuscles  in  tuberculous  bloody  and  they 
observed  the  same  thing  in  pneumonia.J 

My  ovfTi  observations  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of  tuberculous 
subjects  before  local  disease  is  established  are  by  no  means  nume- 
rous, but  they  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  paler 
and  of  a  less  regular  outline,  and  much  more  readily  compressed 
into  anomalous  forms  than  the  corpuscles  of  healtliier  blood. 

(c)  The  Chemical  CoiistUuenis  of  Venous  Blood  in  Scrofula  and 
Incipient  Tuberculous  Diseases.  —  No  investigations  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  specific  object  of  determining  the  chemical 
composition  of  blood  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition  simply. 
The  analyses  hitherto  recorded  have  been  made  in  states  of  the 
system  wherein  aomctliing  more  than  a  predisposition  existed,  as, 
for  instancCj  in  confirmed  cases  of  scrofula,  and  in  cases  where 
phthisis,  as  a  local  disease,  had  uneqiuvocally  declared  itself. 
The  prcdispositiou  to  tuberculosis  and  phthisis  is,  however,  re- 
garded by  most  pathologists  as  no  other  than  scrofula,  and  a 
reasonable  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
during  the  period  in  which  tubercles  remain  in  a  crude  state,  the 
blood  from  which  the  tubercle  was  derived  was  simply  tubercuJous  ; 
that  is  to  say,  but  httle  or  not  at  all  complicated  with  those  modi- 
fications which,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown,  result  from  the  local 
development  of  tubercles.  In  the  absence  of  direct  investigation, 
then,  the  state  of  the  blood  in  scrofula  generally,  where  hectic 


*  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  57. 

t  "On  tlia  Tatholo^  antl  Troatracnrof  Scrofula,"  1846,  p,  118,  noto. 

J  Dr.  Banking's  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  tho  Medical  Sciences,  vul.  iii.,tJ-  SOfl. 
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fever  does  not  exist,  and  in  tubercoilosia  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  after  the  development  of  tuberclea  in  an  organ,  would 
enable  us  to  infer,  with  considerable  probabilityj  the  characters 
which  it  presents  in  the  tubercidous  predisposition. 

In  Scrofula. — 1.  Mr,  NicoUon^s  Analyses. — Mr.  Nicolaon  sub- 
jected to  analysis  a  vast  number  of  specimens  of  blood  taken  from 
patients  in  every  stage  of  scrofula,  and  published  the  following 
table,  as  representing  the  averages  of  all  his  examinations.  *  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have  affixed  the  mean  of  these 
averages^  and  also  the  generally  admitted  standard  for  healthy 
blood. 


no. 

COipOBClOfl. 

ribrine. 

in  serum. 

W»tor. 

IQl 

3 

79-5 

B16-5 

9B 

S-8 

79 

83U-8 

9g 

2-4 

79-1 

SSO-Q 

97 

3 

79 

821 

9G'5 

3a 

78 

823 

80 

3-3 

7a-7 

83» 

79 

8 

79 

840 

T9 

S 

80 

839 

63-5 

I» 

8(1 

a5Q-3 

10 

U 

1-9 

79 

sao-s 

U 

M-S 

1-7 

78S 

854-3 

IS 

64 

2 

T9 

855 

T«K  HELH   or  TSK  IBOTI  .iTSmJAXS. 


2-;^ 


79-(l€ 


Kti>-e 


127-426 


TUX  PBTnnUKIICAI.  rtJJIPJiSD. 

2958     I 


7BS44 


731-378 


2.  Mr.  Philltpa- — In  an  examination  of  67  cases  found  the  pro- 
^  portion   of  corpuscles   diminished ;    in    a   few    cases   the   fi.l)rinB 

exceeded,  but  in  many  more  was  below  the  healthy  standard; 
the  albumen  and  salts  were  in  most  instances  in  excess,  and 
]^    the  latter  in  some  cases  nearly  double. 

3.  Dr.  Ghver^s  Analyses. — These  analyaea  have  manifestly  been 
made  with  great  care.  Tliey  are  described  in  extenso  in  Dr. 
Glover's  work,  t  but  I  have  reduced  them  to  a  tabular  form,  as 
more  convenient  for  reference  and  comparison. 


*  The  Northern  Jounml  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1845. 
t  Lib.  oit. 
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There  are  a  few  isolated  observations  by  different  individuals — 
for  instance — Professor  Shultz  states  that,  *'  The  blood  being  alka- 
line in  its  healthy  state,  and  two  drops  of  acetous  acid  neutralizing 
a  drachm  of  serum,  he  found  the  serum,  in  one  scrofulous  subject 
quite  neutral;  and  in  another  scrofulous  subject,  one  drop  of 
acetous  acid  neutniliKed  four  tlrachms  of  aeruin/' — so  that  in  this 
ff^^  single  case  it  appears  to  have  been  less  alkaline  than  natural. 

In  Incipient  Phihisis, — There  arc  numerous  analyses  of  the  blood 
in  phthisisj  by  chemists  of  the  highest  character ;  but  these  have 
nearly  all  been  made  "with  this  fluid  derived  from  phthisicfd  sub- 
jects in  the  advancing  ntages  of  that  disease,  and  are  accordingly  of 
little  avail  to  assist  us  in  determining  its  state  in  the  same  subjects 
before  disease  of  the  lunges  occursi.  It  is  only  necessary,  at  present, 
to  inti'oduce  or  refer  to  the  few  which  have  been  made,  expressly, 
with  blood  from  individuals  in  whom  tubercles  existed  in  an 
incipient  state,  since  it  is  from  these  alone  that  we  can  draw  an 
inference  as  to  its  condition  in  the  constitntioniil  affection  which 
precedes  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 

Dr.  Fricke,  of  Baltimore,*  analysed  the  blood  in  eight  cases  of 
ptdmonary  tubercles,  in  four  of  ivhich  they  were  in  a  crude  state. 
I  introduce  these  four  cases,  with  their  mean  x)roportion,  and  have 
appended  the  standard,  adopted  by  the  same  author,  of  the  blood 
in  health. 


y 

y 

i 

1 

j 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

It 

i. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

K 

^ 

5s 

1 

1 

P 

u 

1 

818-631 

7SG-3G9 

3-39r! 

125-045 

85-MS 

B7-33 

'.VJI 

•37!i 

3530 

■338 

3 

l&S-QCC 

I|t0():t34 

S'MH 

lU-lM 

6!i-52S 

&o-ao 

•4H7 

•25", 

5(!3S 

■IQfT 

3 

800-603 

7a«-39S 

2W,'2 

117480 

soaco 

8431 

•f.12 

■278 

A-ii2i 

■203 

4 

2(nO{/7 

802  wa 

2-i5y 

loacoo 

100-218 

101 -40 

•41G 

•383 

aaio 

■351 

McEin 

2(M976 

71*8021 

2-776 

1117*1 

a8'U4 

Bfl82 

■494 

•277 

3973 

•271 

Be&ltli 

206-63S 

791-378 

a-ysa 

1M7-1&S 

78.^14 

-5ffif 

■isa 

*.8^ 

■a74 

We  havCj  in  the  next  place,  the  analyses  published  by  Andral 
and  Gavarret.t  In  six  patients,  affected  with  crude  tubercles  in  the 


*  Tho  American  Qtmrtcrly  Joiimn.1  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
t  Essai  (Ic  Heniatologie  Pathologitiuc,  raris,  1843,  p.  IG-l. 
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liuigs,  tmcomplicatcd  with  any  other  affection,  Andral  found  that 
tho  proportion  of  fibrine  varied  from  2-7-lOOOtha  to  3o-10(Klths, 
which,  according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  him,  although  rather 
high,  is  witliui  the  pliysiological  limit.  In  a  patient  who  died  of 
tubercles  in  the  membi-aues  of  the  brain,  witliuut  amy  infliuuniatory 
comphcation,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  was,  upion  one 
occasion,  3-lOOOthsj  and  upon  anotlier  3-l-l(X)0th8.  In  the  whole 
of  the  six  patients  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  lungSj  from  the 
earliest  period,  when  the  existence  of  the  local  disease  could  scarcely 
be  recognised,  the  proportion  of  tlie  red  ccjrpuselea  was  fimud  to  be 
dimiuiiihed.  The  maximum  proportion  of  this  clement  of  the 
blood,  in  1000  parts,  being  122 — the  minimum  90 — and  the  normal 
proportion,  adopted  by  this  pathologist,  1 17.  In  Audral's  cases 
the  red  corpuscles  oscillated  from  100  to  120,  their  cypher  being 
generally  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  in  no  one  instance 
did  they  reach  the  physiological  standard. 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  analysed  the  serum  of  sixteen  phthisical 
patients ;  *  but  the  blood  was  drawn,  in  all  the  casesj  to  relievo 
either  hsemoptysis,  violent  febrile  action,  or  inflammation;  and, 
accordingly,  these  cases  were  so  comphcatcd,  that  the  results  offered 
no  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  blood  iu  the  tuberculous  habit,  si  mply 
considered  :  nevertheless,  these  physiologists  recognise  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  as  constituting  a  pai't  of  the  aniemia  of  this 
disease,  and  they  refer  the  increased  proportion  of  fibrine  in  tuljcr- 
culous  subjects  to  inflammatory  comphcations. 

Mr.  Nicolson's  Table  gives,  for  cases  of  scroftila  generally,  a 
diminution  of  aohd  constituents,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
water,  a  diminution  of  corpuscles,  uud  a  dixuinution  of  fibrine. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  cases  of  scrofula  having  been  taken 
generally,  the  deviation  from  the  healthy  standard  in  some  of  the 
constituents  most  likely  i^resents  a  different  figure  to  that  which 
would  obtain  if  the  cases  were  classified.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  fibrine,  for  in  all  probability  some  of  these 
cases  were  attended  with  more  or  less  hectic  fever,  and,  as  it 
will  afterwards  be  showuj  that  in  hectic  fever  there  is  always  an 
increase  of  fibrine,  this  circumstance  would  raise  the  average 
of  the  fibrine. 


.    r^- 
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Dr.  Glover's  analyses  show  that,  in  every  instance,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles  was  diminished — in  most  of  the  cases, 
very  considerably.*  Tlie  solids  of  the  serum  were  iiniverBally  in- 
creased. The  proportions  of  water  to  the  solids  were  also  generally 
increased.  The  fibrinc  gave  an  average  cypher,  for  the  males,  3'132; 
for  the  femalesj  3585;  hut  in  tliree  cases  it  was  below  the  natural 
standard,  -liz.,  1*36,  1-44,  and  S'l.  As  respects  the  latter  consti- 
tuentj  the  same  remark  is  apphcable  here  as  to  Mr.  Nicolsoii's 
results ;  in.  all  the  cases  there  was  more  or  less  local  iiiflanunatiou, 
and  probably  general  inflammatory  feverj  in  which  the  proportion 
of  fibrinc  in  the  blood  is  increased.  The  cypher  for  fibrine  is 
manifestly  lower  than  it  would  be  if  either  local  inflammation  of 
the  same  parta,  or  general  inflammaton''  action,t  occurred  in  indivi- 
duals whose  blood  was  previously  healthy ;  and,  I  think,  a  careful 
consideration  of  these  analyses  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  tuberculosis  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  is  below 
the  pLyaiological  standard.  The  increase  of  sohds  of  the  serum 
consists  chiefly  of  the  albumen,  and  very  little,  if  at  allj  of  the 
extractive  matters.  The  fatty  matters  were  frequently  increased, 
although,  in  one  instance,  they  were  remarkably  diminished,  and 
the  average  amount  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  was  nearly  the  same 
as  in  healthy  blood. 

The  Table  drawn  from  Dr.  Fricke  indicates,  for  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis,  a  diminTition  of  solid  constituents,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  water ;  a  diminution  of  corpuscles,  and  a  slight  diminution 
of  fibrine.  It  also  shows  a  slight  increase  of  albumen  for  the  whole 
blood,  and  a  great  increase  of  the  same  principle  in  proportion  to 
the  remainder  of  the  sohds  in  the  blood  \  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  iron,  and  of  the  pliosphates  and  chlorides  of  soda  and 
potassa,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hme. 

From  the  preceding  analyses,  it  appears  that  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  tuberculosis  is  characterised  by  a  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  reference  to  this  fact  it 
may  be  called  a  consumption  of  the  blood.  J  "With  respect  to  the 
albumen,  it  is  stated  by  Andral— in  which  statement  Glover,  Fiicke, 


*  Lib.  at  p.  92. 

t  Aniialcfl  do  Chimie  ct  PhyBiquc,  vol.  Ixxv..  p.  271. 

t  Dr.  Thoophilus  Thompson.    Laacet,  1851 . 
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and  also  L'Heritier  and  Eisner*  agree — that  this  constituent  is  aug- 
mented in  quantity ;  and  several  of  these  affirm  that  it  is  imperfectly 
developed  and  defective  in  quality.  Andral  believes  that  tubercu- 
lar matter  is  never  deposfitcd  until  the  corpuscles  arc  diminished 
in  quantity,  and  Fricke  adds,  "  nor  until  the  albumen  is  increased 
in  proportion/'  The  analyses  and  the  statements  of  Burdochy 
L'Heritier,  Andral^  Nicolson,  Fricke,  Becqaierel  and  Rodier,  and 
others,  all  lead,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  the  couelusion,  that  the 
fibrine  is  below  rather  than  above  the  healthy  standard ;  and^  from 
the  loose  coagidability  of  the  blood,  even  where  tltcrc  is  an  ab- 
solute excess  of  fibiTue,  it  may  also  be  inferred,  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  defective  in  its  nature.  Some  patbologists  have  lately 
maintained,  that  less  of  the  fatty  principle  is  found  in  this 
constitution  than  in  health ;  and  Eisner's  and  some  other  analyses 
confirm  this  view,  although  it  is  contravened  by  others.  The 
increased  proportion  of  the  albumen,  if  it  exist,  by  no  means 
compensates  for  the  diminished  proportion  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  accordingly  the  water  is  un  question  ably  increased  in  re- 
lation to  the  solid  constituents.  Dr.  Fricke's  analyses  indicate 
an  increase,  above  the  standard  of  hcaltli,  in  the  bme,  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  phosphates ;  avIiUo  L'H^ritier  states,  that  in  scrofula 
the  earthy  salts  are  diminished.  These  facts  relating  to  the  salts 
and  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips  are  the  less  to  be  rehed  on,  as 
^rc  know  that  the  amount  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  rapidly  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  ingesta,  and  we  are  in  no  condition  to 
determine  how  far,  in  the  cases  to  which  they  refer,  tlie  quantity 
had  been  influenced  by  food  or  medicine.  Many  of  the  observations 
recited  in  this  section  require  confirmation  or  correction ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion,  that 
the  blood  of  tuberculous  individuals,  in  reference  to  some  at  least  of 
its  most  important  principles,  is  degraded  in  quality,  and  that  it  is 
endowed  with  a  low  degree  of  \itality. 

But  tlie  ([tiestion  more  inimcdiately  requiring  elucidation  is,  the 

state  of  the  blood  in  that  condition  of  the  system  which  precedes 

K     the  actual  development  of  tiibercidar  and  ecrofolous  disease, — a 

H     condition  attended  with  a  great  variety  of  structui'al  and  functional 

H     phenomena^  which  I  purpose  to  describe  minutely  in  the  following 


I 


*  Dr.  Ranking'fl  Ilnlf-yearly  Abstract,  vol.  iii,,  p.  310. 
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sections.  It  will  be  matle  evident,  that  the  phenornciia  of  the 
tuberculous  predisposition  are  very  generally  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  observed  in  decided  scrofulous  and  tuberculovis  disease ; 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  inference,  that  defects  of  the  org^anisation, 
and  deteriorated  functions  of  the  same  naturCj  however  they  may 
differ  in  de^ee,  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  K  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  either  depend  upon,  or  are  attended  with 
a  special  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  signs  of  the  predisposition  depend  upon  a  similar  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  Although,  as  already  intimated,  most  of  the 
facta  embraced  in  this  section  appertain  to  tuberculous  subjects 
in  a  state  of  local  disease,  yet  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the 
predisposition  may,  on  careful  consideration,  be  inferred  by  allow- 
ing for  any  special  deviation  from  the  physiological  standard, 
which  is  known  to  be  produced  by  the  supeiTcntion  of  any  disease 
which  may  have  presented  itself  in  such  subjects ;  as,  for  instance^ 
the  increase  of  iibrine  which  attends  local  and  general  inflam- 
matory action.  Abstracting  the  effects  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
the  remaining  characteristics  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
general  constitutional  affection.  The  predisposition  differs  from 
the  general  disease  only  in  degree,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  the  predisposition  is  the  same^  rliffering  also  only  in  degree.  All 
observation  confirms  this  vicAv.  In  individuals  enjoying  compara- 
tive health,  but  of  a  tuberciolous  habit,  the  blood  may  not  exhibit 
the  decided  deviations  from  its  healthy  condition  here  indicated, 
or,  at  the  period  of  malcing  an  observation,  it  may  even  appear  to 
be  perfectly  healthy ;  or  it  may  exliibit  the  minutest  shades  of 
those  deviations  from  health,  which  obtain  in  tuberculous  affec- 
tions ;  but  at  the  period  when  the  foundation  of  the  tuberculous 
habit  was  laid,  and  when  the  stmctural  modifications  were  pro- 
duced, whether  during  intra  or  exti'a  uterine  existence,  the  blood 
or  its  embryotic  analogue  must  have  been,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  tuberculous. 

The  following  diagram,  drawn  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions and  analyses,  exhibits  at  one  view,  wliat  I  believe  to  be  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  during  life, 
in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercidosis,  with  the  resolution 
into  its  cliemical  constituentSj  when  drawn  from  a  vein. 
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TuBEncm.oi:fiRLO(mdc- 
fcctive  in  Vital  Pro- 
perties; tlie  essential 
nntnre  of  the  defect 
anknown. 


Red  Corpuscles 

Deficient  in  Nutnbor. 
Dofoctivo  in  atnicturo? 


Vitiated  in  qiiiility, 


WunE  COBPrSCLEB? 


Gloliulin  deJideiU. 
HffiTnatiii  tkfiiimL    ^ 
Iron  dejicUnt.  — ^' 

Water  i«  ex/:ess. 
Albumen  in  excejia,  hut  dc- 

ff.rHve  in  quality  f 
Fihrine.  rattier  helote  than 

above  the  keaUhff  aUtnd- 

ord,    and  defeeHce    in 

tfunlitt/. 
Extractivefi? 
Fats  ?    ProhdJily  tlejuneJii., 
Colouring  umttora  modi- 

itd,^ 
Alkolino  saltii  dtfidenkl  ' 
Earthy  Halts  dejlcieni  ?    - 
Li  mo  in  excess  f 
Uaaes  ? 


A  diminished  vitality  thus  appears  to  he  the  most  geueral  cha- 
racter of  the  hlood  in  tuberculoais,  and  I  terminate  this  section  by- 
defining  the  idea  I  attach  to  this  expression.  In  living  matter  the 
degree  of  vitality  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  vital  actions,  compri- 
sing not  only  chemical  and  physical  changes  produced  under  the 
influence  of  the  vital  forcCj  but  actions  rcferriblc  to  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  imtability  and  sensibLhty.  Tlie  healthy  constitution  of 
man  corresponds  with  a  physiological  range  of  vital  actions  in  the 
blood  and  the  hviug  tissuesj  but  especially  in  tlie  blood.  These 
actions,  as  respects  the  blood,  consist  in  all  the  molecular  changes 
which  take  place  in  litcmatosia.  They  comprise  those  which  result 
from  the  dynamic  property  of  cndosmose  and  exosmose  in  the  cor- 
puscle, as  well  as  those  which  mark — its  organic  contractility — the 
assimilation  of  old  and  new  matter  to  the  form  of  blood — the  forma- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  and  liquor  sanguinis — the  consumption  of  red 
corpuscles — and  the  waste  of  liquor  sanguinis  in  nutrition.  \Vlien  the 
sum  of  these  molecular  actions  is  within  the  physiological  range, 
and  they  arc  in  harmony  with  each  other,  a  sufficient  number  of 
corpuscles  being  formed  and  waatcd,  aufl  all  the  constitucntis  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  being  atomically  complete,  and  of  normal  propor- 
tion, and  consumed  and  renovated  in  proportion  to  tlie  require- 
ments of  the  living  sti'uctures,  the  blood  has  a  healthy  degree 
of  \itality ;  but  in  tuberculosis  the  sura  of  these  actions  is  below  the 
physiological  range;  and,  moreover,  the  projjortions  and  qualities 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  ai'c  deranged.     This  marks  a  low 
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degree  of  yitality,  "whicli,  as  "we  shall  aee^  is  consistent  vnth.  all  the 
phenomeiia  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and  with  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  tubcrculoais  in  its  various  forms. 


SECTION  II. 

THE   STATE  OF   THE   FLUIDS  WHICH  SUPPLY    THE    BLOOD  WITH 
THE    MATERIALS    FOR     ITS    RENOVATION, 

I.  Of  the  Lymph. — Although  tnhcrculoiia  affecticna,  and  espe- 
cially scrofulaj  have  been  allied  from  time  immemorial  with  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  and  the  latter  is  now  admitted  by  patho- 
logists as  a  predisposing  cause  of  these  affections,  no  investigation^ 
that  I  am  aware  of,  has  been  madcj  since  the  recent  improvements 
in  organic  chemistry  and  the  introduction  of  micro-organic  che- 
mistry, as  to  the  state  of  the  lymph  in  any  grade  or  variety  of 
tuberculosis.  Hippocrates  inferred,  from  obsei'vation  alone,  that 
tlkere  is  an  excess  of  lynipli  in  tlie  scrofulous  habit,  the  excess 
being  diverted  to  the  glands  and  the  cause  of  their  swelling  and 
degeneration.  The  humoraliats  generally  considered  this  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  imagined  the  exis- 
tence of  a  ^irus,  which  was  variously  regarded  aa  an  acid,*  a 
fixed  salt,  a  volatile  salt,  a  putrid  or  a  bitter  principle.  Some  held 
that  any  kind  of  acrimony  in  the  lymphatic  system  might  he  a 
cause  of  scrofula.  Very  recently  M.  Simon  has  renewed  the 
lymphatic  theoiy  of  the  disease  which  he  regards  as  a  lymph 
disease,  this  fluid  containing  some  morbid  product  precipitable  by 
the  atmosphere,  t  These  theories  will  be  brought  under  considera- 
tion in  a  future  chapter. 

As  to  the  real  state  of  the  lymph  in  tuberculosis,  we  have  little 
more  than  a  priori  rcasouing  to  guide  us.  A  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood,  resulting  in  changes  of  the  structural  elements  of  the 
body,  must  be  attended  with  some  change  in  the  quaUties  of  this 
fluid.  There  are  many  facts  in  the  history  of  tuberculosis — as  those 
which  relate  to  the  extreme  frequency  of  derangement  in  the 
lymphatic  glands — which  bear  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  lymph 


*  Bauraes,  Traitfi  Hur  le  Vice  ►Scrofuleux,  1805,  p  8- 
t  Lectures  on  General  Pathology.     1850. 
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must  be  unliealthy  in  every  grade  of  the  disease.  Thjit  tubercu- 
lar matter  has  been  found  in  the  IjTnph  proves  nothing  in  favour 
of  this  fluid  being  uniformly  or  generally  more  viscid  than  natural, 
or  more  liable  to  concrete  j  since  tlie  solid  matter  in  these  instances 
has  presented  itself  after  the  deposition  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and 
in  vessels  proceeding  from  the  site  of  the  deposit.  If  it  be  diflicult 
to  determine  the  specific  characters  of  morbid  blood,  the  shades  of 
diflercncc  in  the  lymph,  as  respects  its  healthy  and  morbid  states, 
must  be  stdl  more  obscure;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
tliis  fluid,  and  the  nicety  of  the  operations  required  to  determine 
its  physical  and  chemical  qualitiesj  the  enquiry  seems  to  have  been 
neglected.  At  the  same  time,  the  pathologist  who  wishes  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  such  an  affection  as  tuberculosis,  per- 
vading as  it  does  the  whole  system,  must  not  overlook  the  fluid 
constantly  flowing  through  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

There  are  no  observations  to  delerniiuc  whether  the  diminished 
proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  attended  with 
a  diminished  proportion  of  the  eoi-puscles  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels ;  the  blood  being  less  fibrinous  and  coagulable,  and  more 
aqueous  than  natural,  and,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  tlie  lym- 
phatic vessels  having  probably  a  greater  tenuity,  and  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  body  being  defective  in  structurCj  it  may  be 
inferred,  perhaps  corrcctlyj  that  the  lymph  is  thinner  and  more 
abundant  in  tuberculous  subjecta ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  corpus- 
cles which  it  contains,  their  structure  and  the  proportion  wliich  the 
lymph  bears  to  the  bloodj  are  deranged, — thatj  in  fact,  some  modi- 
fications of  its  physical  and  chemico-vital  quahties  have  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  disease.  But,  assuming  that  some  more 
special  modification  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  exists,  it  remains  a  pro- 
blem whether  the  lymph  partakes  of  that  speciality ;  although,  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system  in 
tuberculous  habits,  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  lymph  is  highly  probable. 

II. — Of  (he  Chyle. — Most  of  the  assumptions  of  the  humoral 
pathologists  respecting  the  morbid  state  of  the  lymph  in  tubercu- 
lous diseases  were  extended  to  the  chyle.  It  will  be  shown  as  we 
proceed,  that  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  all  the  secretions 
essential  to  primary  digestion,  poured  into  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  from  the  vitiated  blood,  are  liable  also  to  be  iHtiated ; 
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htphupui,  icrowth  niiH  orguuMUion.  The  remirces  of  dMsktrr  and 
lh«  live  of  llit»  microscope  have  not  enabled  us  to  inrestigate  Uia 
fmhiip  uf  this  fluid,  nnce  it  is  difficult  to  isolate ;  and,  hitherto,  has 
In  *  i£tt>ik\  meiaauL  ciadcd  our  direct  investigations ;   jet,  ire  have 
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reason  to  regard  it  as  a  protein  compound;  in  it  are  probably  formed 
the  cyto-blasts,  or  germs  of  cells,  from  materials  derived  from  the 

I  bloody  eacb  tissue  or  structure  having  a  vital  affinity  for  those  con- 
stituent molecules,  or  for  those  cell-germs,  that  are  appropriate  for 
its  own  growth  aud  nutrition.  From  this  blastema  the  various 
parts  of  the  organism  are  built  up  symmetrically,  mainly  from 
cellsj  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  vigour,  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
That  the  blastema  supplied  to  the  individual  tissues  is  liable  to 
vary  in  quantity,  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  parts 
and  in  other  qualities,  within  a  physiological  range,  is  shown  by 
individual  differences  of  consistence,  colour,  form,  and  proportion 
of  the  whole  body  and  of  its  parts.  \Micn  the  blood,  and  more 
particularly  the  liquor  sanguinis,  becomes  deteriorated  from  any 
cause  whatever,  this  fluid  is  also  liable  to  be  supplied  in  a  modified 
or  defective  state.  Although  many  of  the  humoral  pathologists 
were  aware  of  this,  they  attached  to  it  but  little  importance,  attri- 
buting certain  peculiarities  of  form,  colour,  and  consistence,  occur- 
ring in  particular  constitutions,  altogetlier  to  alterations  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  lymph.  Of  late  Gruby*  has  found,  by 
direct  observation,  that  under  the  influence  of  different  forms  of 
morbid  action  and  diseased  states  of  the  blood,  the  white  pellucid 

I  fluid  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
analogue  of  the  healthy  blastema,  varies  In  its  qualities,  and  in  its 
constituent  parts ;  thus,  the  fluid  with  which  the  skin  is  rendered 
turgid  in  oedema,  contains  white  or  yellowish  globules  with  stellate 
points.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cell-growth,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  tissues  from  cells  or  otherwise,  is  excessively 
limited,  but  all  science  teaches  that  tney  must  be  subject  to  aber- 
rations, and  modifications,  from  varieties  iu  the  chemical  aud  niole- 

■  cular  constitution  of  the  material  in  which  they  are  brought  into 
play.  Tliat  there  may  be  an  excess  or  deficiency,  or  an  alteration 
of  proportion,  or  a  depravation  in  quality,  of  this  fluid,  is  illustrated 

■  in  various  diseases,  and  the  eflects  of  these  changes  become  mani- 
fest in  the  imperfect  or  irregular  development  or  the  morbid  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  organs  of  which  they  form  the 
anatomical  elements.  In  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  the  vita- 
lity of  the  blood  is  below  the  healthy  standard,  the  corpuscles  are 
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but  I  have  not  more  than  one  direct  obsen'ation  before  me  of  the 
state  of  the  chyle  in  tuberculous  diseases,  as  compared  with  the 
chyle  of  the  robust  and  healthy.  Schultz  describes  the  chj^e  gra- 
nules aa  imperfectly  formed,  and  the  fluid  in  which  they  tJoat  sia 
less  plastic  in  scrofulous  constitutions  than  in  health.*  In  tuber- 
cidosisj  the  mesenteric  like  the  external  lymphatic  glands  are  very 
frequently  diseased,  primary  digestion  is  often  affected,  and  emacia- 
tion occuTBj  which  circumstances  have  led  to  the  inference  that  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  chyle  exists,  and  this  assumption  has 
formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  theories  of  the 
disease.  But  tliis  morbid  condition  of  the  chyle  is  inferred  from 
tuberculosis  in  a  state  of  active  diaeasc,  and  even  Schultz^s  experi- 
ments are  made  with  chyle  from  the  subjects  of  fatal  scrofulous 
disease.  They  do  not  lead  us  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  chyle  in  the  tuberculous  predispottition.  In 
the  actual  state  of  science  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  rational  infer- 
ence,— bearing  in  mind  the  low  degree  of  vitality  of  the  blood, 
and  the  degraded  constitution  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  connec- 
ting the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  with  certain  structural  defects 
from  malnutrition  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  hereafter  described^ 
which  are  attended  with  a  deterioration  of  the  qualities  of  those 
secretions  essential  to  the  digestion  of  food, — that  the  chyle  is  in 
all  probability  imperfectly  formed  in  this  predisposition. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  chyle  and  IjTuph  observed  after 
the  death  of  tuberculous  subjects  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
the  special  pathology  of  the  disease. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE   BIASTEMA    IN    TEE    TUBEBCULOUB    PREDISPOSITION, 

In  the  physiological  state^  the  liquor  sanguinis,  during  its  passage 
through  the  different  tissues,  supphes  to  each  a  healthy  blastema, 
liquor  nutritivua,  or  material  essential  to  ceUular  and  fibrous  deve- 
lopment, growth  and  organization.  Tlie  resources  of  chemistry  and 
the  use  of  the  microscope  have  not  enabled  us  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  this  fluid,  since  it  is  difficult  to  isolate ;  and,  hitherto,  has 
in  a  great  measure  eluded  our  direct  investigations ;   yet,  we  have 
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reason  to  regard  it  as  a  protein  compound;  in  it  are  probably  formed 
the  cyto-blastSj  or  germs  of  cells,  from  materials  derived  from  the 
blood,  each  tiaaue  or  structure  having  a  vital  affinity  for  those  con- 
stituent molecules,  or  for  those  cell-germsj  that  are  appropriate  for 
iU  own  growth  and  nutrition.  From  this  blastema  the  various 
parts  of  the  organism  are  built  up  symmetrically,  mainly  from 
ceUsj  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  vigour,  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
That  the  blastema  supplied  to  the  individual  tissues  is  liable  to 
vaiy  La  quantityj  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  ports 
and  in  other  qualities,  within  a  physiological  range,  is  shown  by 
individual  differences  of  conaiateuce,  colour,  form,  and  proportion 
of  the  whole  body  and  of  its  parts.  AVhen  the  blood,  and  more 
particularly  the  liquor  sanguinis,  becomes  deteriorated  from  any 
cause  whatever^  this  fluid  is  also  liable  to  be  supplied  in  a  modified 
or  defective  state.  Although  many  of  the  hiimoral  pathologists 
were  aware  of  this,  they  attached  to  it  but  little  importance,  attri- 
buting certain  peculiarities  of  form^  colour,  and  couaiateuce,  occur- 
ring in  particular  constitutions,  altogether  to  alterations  in  the 
quantity  and  quahty  of  the  lymph.  Of  late  Gruby*  has  fouud,  by 
direct  observation,  that  under  the  influence  of  different  forms  of 
morbid  action  and  diseased  states  of  the  blood,  the  white  pellucid 
fluid  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
analogue  of  the  healthy  blastema,  varies  in  its  qualities,  and  in  its 
constituent  parts ;  thuSj  the  fluid  with  which  the  skin  is  rendered 
turgid  in  oedema^  contains  white  or  yellowish  globules  Avith  stellate 
points.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cell-growth,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  tissues  from  cells  or  otherwise,  is  excessively 
limited,  but  all  science  teaches  that  tney  must  be  subject  to  aber- 
rations, and  modifications,  from  varieties  in  the  chemical  and  mole- 
cular constitution  of  the  material  in  which  they  are  brought  into 
play.  That  there  may  be  an  excess  or  deficiency,  or  an  alteration 
of  proportion,  or  a  depravation  in  quality,  of  this  fluid,  is  illustrated 
in  various  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  these  changes  become  mani- 
fest in  the  imperfect  or  irregular  development  or  the  morbid  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissnes,  and  of  the  organs  of  which  they  form  the 
anatomical  elements.  In  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  the  vita- 
lity of  the  blood  is  below  the  healthy  standard,  the  corpuscles  are 
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diminislied  in  number,  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  vitiatedj  and  in  a 
future  section  it  will  be  shewn  that  in  no  affection  are  the  aberra- 
tions of  cell  development  and  nutrition  more  obvious,  Tlierefore, 
although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  direct  proof,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  blastema,  corresponding  in 
its  nature  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  prevails  in  this  state 
of  the  constitution. 

SECTION  IV. 


STRUCTrRAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    TUBERCULOUS 
PREDISPOSITION, 

The  characteristics  of  the  predisposition,  habit,  or  constitution 
developed  from  the  tuberculous  blastema  of  tuberculous  blood  may 
be  further  treated  of  as  structural  or  functional, 


-PECULLAJlITIEa  OF 
TUB  BTtttrCTURES 
ORGANIC    BASIS. 


THE    CELLULAR    AND    AREOLAE    TISSUES    AND 
OF     WUICH      CELLULAR      TISSUE      FORMS      THE 


The  cellular  tissue  is  unquestionably  the  substratum  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  animal  structures,  and  with  the  pellucid 
basement  membrane  may  even  be  regarded  as  "  the  original  and 
common  basis  of  all  organised  matter."  It  might  be  inferred, 
a  priori,  that  the  morbid  blood  of  tuberculosis,  furnishing  a 
degraded  blastema  to  this  tissue  generally,  would  result  in  mal- 
nutrition of  the  structures  which  compose  the  animal  body;  and 
80  rcmai'kably  is  this  the  case,  that  the  slightest  degree  of  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition  is  liable  to  be  characterised  by  changes  more 
or  less  universal  in  these  structures.  The  following  facts  are  drawn 
from  the  best  pathologists  wlio  have  written  on  the  subject. 

If  we  regard  the  areolar  tissue  in  its  distinct  form,  a  close 
examination  of  well-marked  cases  of  this  particular  constitution 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  degradation  in  question.  When  this  tissue 
has  been  formed  from  tuberculous  blood,  its  molecules  are  defec- 
tive, and  held  together  by  a  weak  vital  affinity.  This  is  exhibited 
by  a  want  of  firmness  and  resihency;  it  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  gluti- 
nous, and  maintains  most  of  the  characters  which  it  presents 
naturally  in  very  young  animals,  or  even  in  the  embryo.  Its 
defective  structure  and  low  vitality  are  exliibited  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  absorption  and  deposition  take  place.  AVherc  it  appears 
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CO  De  even  more  than  ordinarily  developed,  by  tvMcIi  the  delinea- 
tions of  the  muacles  are  liidJenj  giving  a  roundness  and  plumpness 
to  the  limbs,  aa  often  occurs  in  children^  the  appearance  is  decep- 
tive, and,  on  close  investigatioHj  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  an 
infiltration  of  fluids  rather  than  the  nutrition  of  the  solids  of  the 
part.  Even  in  cases  where  a  full  or  excessive  nutrition  or  hyper- 
trophy occurs,  the  diminished  firmness  and  resiliency,  and  the 
facility  with  which  absorption  takes  place  uuder  active  exertion, 
privation  from  nutriment,  or  disease,  indicate  the  weakness  of  the 
nutrition.  The  development  of  cells,  as  of  simple  fibres,  somewhat 
aa  in  new  growths  and  fungoid  excrescences,  is  also  degraded  into 
a  kind  of  vegetation.  If  tlic  malnutrition  takes  itn  rise  from  the 
earliest  period  of  emhrj'-otic  life,  is  continued  during  uterine  exis- 
tencCj  and  prevails  to  a  certain  degree,  the  celluMr  tissue  may  never 
regain  its  normal  firmness,  hut  may  present,  throughout  existence, 
the  character  which  it  possesses  in  young  animals ;  and  the  struc- 
tures proceeding  from  it  may  never  acquire  that  density  which 
results  from  cells  formed  in  a  well-constituted  blastema.  These 
characters,  apply,  not  only  to  the  areolar  tissue,  properly  so 
calledj  under  the  siuface  of  the  body,  and  enveloping  the  various 
organs,  and  to  the  adipose  tissue,  but  to  the  cells  which  form  the 
basis  of  other  structures.  The  most  important  results  of  the 
weakness  of  cell-growth,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  ceHuJur 
tissue,    are   the   following  :^ — 

1.  In  the  Cutaneous  System. — The  tegumeutary  membranes  fur- 
nish some  of  the  best  marked  and  most  unequivocal  characters  of 
the  tuberculous  constitution,  and  a  peculiar  organization  of  the  akin 
especially,  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  remarked  as  character- 
ising those  individuals  who  are  most  prone  to  scrofulous  and  other 
tuberculous  diseases.  In  clearly  marked  cases  it  is  found  for  the 
most  part,  smooth,  soft,  and  delicate,  appearing  as  if  blanched  and 
transparent,  the  blood-vessels  being  seen  through  it.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  observed  to  be  more  marked  in  proportion  aa  the 
individual  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  iniiuence  of  light,  and 
L.  Parola  *  explains  the  circumstance  by  an  arrest  or  imperfection 
of  development  of  the  true  skin,  replaced  by  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  adipose  tissue  j    it  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  obrious 
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signs  of  the  scrofulous  form  of  the  diseaae.  Tlie  tint  may  he 
fair  or  dark ;  soraetimesj  particularly  in  children,  it  is  of  a  dead 
white.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  pallor  does  not  extend  to 
the  facCj  which  is  ruddy  or  rosy,  or  there  is  a  pink  tint  of  the 
checkj  the  colour  appearing  as  if  it  were  laid  on  with  a  brush, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  ■with  the  dead  white.  In  some 
instances  the  complexion  is  dark  and  puffyj  the  face  being,  as  it 
were,  inflated;  and  in  infants  and  children  there  is  often  a  pale- 
ness of  the  hps  and  a  dirty  paleness  around  the  mouthy  and 
frequently  a  slightly  leaden  or  bluish  tint  under  the  eyes.  These 
characters  of  the  skin  and  complexionj  and  all  the  varieties  which 
they  assume,  are  readily  explained — by  the  defective  organisation 
of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  owing  to  the  defects  of  ceU  growth  al- 
ready described — by  the  weakness  and  tenuity  of  the  vessels  which 
permeate  these  tissues — by  the  altered  qualities  of  the  blastema — 
the  infiltrated  condition  of  the  areolar  tissue — and  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  circulating  flutdjB. 

Some  peculiarities,  but  far  less  constant,  are  found  in  the  ap- 
pendages to  the  skin  which  depend  for  their  nutrition  upon  the 
skin  itself.  The  hair,  in  many  of  the  moat  unequivocal  cases,  is 
small  in  quantity,  light  coloured,  and  very  fine  or  silky ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  general  characteristic :  individuals  with  dark 
hair  are,  perhaps,  equally  affected  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
disease,  as  with  phthisis.  It  has  been  remarked  that  children 
having  their  foreheads,  arms,  and  backs  covered  with  close-lying 
dark  hau-j  tlie  eyelashes  long,  cun^ed  or  lying  close  together,  asso- 
ciated Avith  other  signs  of  tuberculosis,  are  not  only  predisposed  to 
this  disease,  but  are  sometimes  "saturated  with  scrofula^"  and 
have  a  tendency  to  deposit  tubercle  in  every  organ  of  the  body. 

The  nutrition  of  i/ie  nails  is  very  often  defective  in  the  tubercu- 
lous predisposition,  although  it  may  not  become  manifest  until 
after  actual  disease  has  set  in.  Tliey  have,  in  some  cases,  a  ten- 
dency to  become  elongated,  and  very  frequently  to  assume  a 
remarkable  incurvation.  This  appearance,  which  is  sometimes  a  very 
Significant  sign  of  disease,  has  been  too  cursorily  regarded,  and 
Jias  received  very  unphilosophical  and  inadequate  explanations. 
The  uails  cannot  properly  be  viewed  as  unorganized  structures. 
The  growth  of  these  appendages,  as  of  the  tissues  themselves,  pro- 
ceeds by  cells,  formed  in  a  blastema  derived  from  the  blood  circu- 
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lating  m  the  matrix;  and  a  defective  blastema  secreted  from  a 
morbid  liquor  sanguinis,  here^  as  elsewherCj  produces  cells  of  weak 
plastic  power.  If  the  substance  of  the  nail  ia  in  part  produced  by 
epithelium  scales  formed  on.  its  under  surface,  a  defective  nutritionj 
as  respects  these  scales,  may  contribute  to  the  effect ;  but  the 
chief  cause  is  manifestly  malnutrition  in  the  matrixj  the  posterior 
and  inferior  laminie  of  which,  being  formed  of  fewer  cells,  and 
these  being  possessed  of  a  weak  plastic  power,  may  account  for 
the  incurvation  j  a  change  of  form  which  ultimately,  when  the 
predisposition  passes  into  actual  disease,  is  promoted  and  increased 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  extremities  of  the  fiugera,  and  probably  by 
the  unequal  endosmose  and  exosmose  of  the  cell  membrane  or  the 
too  rapid  evaporation  of  its  contents,*  and  by  a  state  of  tension 
and  congestion  of  the  skin  which  surrounds  the  borders  of  the 
nails. 

3,  In  the  Mucous  Membranes. — The  mucous  membranes,  built 
up  from  tuberculous  bloodj  are  thin^  pale,  deUcate,  and  dis- 
tensible. The  strata  of  cellular  tissue,  above  and  below  them, 
being  also  defective  in  organization^  and  their  abundant  capillary 
vessels  in  a  corresponding  degree  thin  and  distensible,  they  are 
morbidly  prone,  cither  with  or  without  rupture,  to  congestion  and 
to  give  passage  to  their  contents.  The  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes is  best  seen  in  the  mouth,  and  especially  in  the  gums,  and 
from  some  moat  interesting  observations  recorded  by  M,  Fredericq 
and  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  which  I  shall  have  to  describe  in  a 
future  chapter,  I  infer  that  the  defective  organization  of  these 
membranes  ia  frequently  exemplified  by  a  white  streak  at  the 
reflected  edge  of  the  gums — a  delicate,  pearly,  transparent  aspect 
of  the  border,  "probably  in  part  the  result  of  fineness  of 
structure."  No  minute  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  par- 
ticular state  of  organization  of  the  bronchial,  intestinal,  or 
generative  mucous  membranes^  but,  from  the  modifications  of 
their  fiinctions,  wldch  will  be  described  as  a  part  of  the  tubercu- 
lous predisposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  mucous 
tissue  participates  in  the  general  malnutrition  of  the  cellular  struc- 
tures. 

The  teeth  frequently  exhibit  peculiarities.    Camper  asserted  that 


*  Prindjplcs  of  Fhj/siolo^^  General  and  Comparative,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  par.  X79. 
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Boundness  of  the  teeth  is  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  tuberculous  pre- 
disposition, and  other  writerg  have  repeated  this  observation :  a 
milky  whitenessj  with  a  remarkably  clear  cast,  and  a  densenesa 
and  compactness  of  texturCj  has  thus  been  described  amongst  the 
less  constant  signs  of  tubcTCulosis  j  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
render  thia  a  distinguisliiug  chfinicteristic  of  a  predii^position  to 
phthisis  especially,  affirming  that  the  greater  number  of  persons 
who  die  of  phthisis  have  never  had  a  curious  tooth.  More  modem 
writers  state,  that  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  teeth,  in  thia 
predisposition,  renders  them  more  liable  to  caries ;  and,  in  parti- 
cularj  the  first  teeth  are  said  to  be  small,  and  easily  affected  with 
this  disease.  We  have  certainly  seen  many  cases  which  bear  out 
Campcr^s  observation,  but  the  converse  is  undoTibtedly  also  true. 
Most  likely,  the  teeth  present  differences  of  organization,  according 
to  the  period  of  life  at  which  this  predisposition  is  observed,  as  hap- 
pens with  some  other  structures.  They  may  be  prone  to  scrofulous 
caries  in  the  young  j  but,  escaping  this,  the  tendency  of  the  nutri- 
tive changes  may  be  to  render  them  more  compact,  and  produce  the 
immunity  from  disease  sometimes  observed  in  phthisis.  We  believe 
that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  frequent  now  than  formerly,  which 
may  be  attiibuted  to  some  modem  customs,  as  the  use  of  parti- 
cultU"  medicines  or  articles  of  dict,^ — the  organization  of  the  teeth, 
in  the  tuberculous  predisposition  during  early  life,  rendering  them 
more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  such  agents. 

3.  In  the  Vascular  System. — The  vessels  are  thiimer,  more 
transparent,  more  distensible  and  less'  contractile.  There  is  a 
visible  tenuity  of  the  coats  of  the  arterial  and  capillary  systems ; 
the  capillaries  are  deficient  in  elasticity;  the  veins,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  parietes,  are  morbidly  distensible,  and  liable  to  become 
more  than  ordinarily  conspicuous,  and  appear  to  be  more  nivmerous 
and  disseminated  under  the  skin;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
lymphatics  partake  of  the  general  tenuity  and  malnutrition.  Many 
obsen'ers  affirm  that  the  vessels  of  tlie  latter  system  arc  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  in  the  natural  conformation;  but  tliia 
appears  to  be  a  vague  assertion,  probably  arising  from  their  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  forced  distension,  and  to  their  becoming 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  late  Dr.  Campbell  made  some  experiments  from  which  he 
came   to   the   conclusion  that  the  pulmonary   capillaries  are   of 
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smaller  dimensions  in  tuberculous  and  scrofLiloua  subjects  than 
in  those  of  a  healthy  constitution.  He  injected  a  mixture  of 
mutton-suetj  olive  oil,  and  Tcrmillion  into  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
In  cases  of  healthy  lungs  the  injection  passed  out  at  the  pulmonary 
veins  of  the  same  colour  as  when  injected  into  the  artery,  but 
in  tuberculous  individuals,  whether  or  not  their  lungs  contained 
tubercles,  the  injection  came  out  at  the  pulmonarj^  veins  deprived 
of  its  colouring  matter.*  I  am  not  apprised  that  these  experi- 
ments have  either  been  refuted  or  confirmedj  but  the  physical  oon- 
ditiou  of  the  vascular  system  in  this  disease  is  a  subject  much 
requiring  elucidation. 

A  most  important  result  of  the  defective  formation  of  cells  re- 
garded as  the  original  basis  of  the  vascular  parietes,  is  a  tendency 
in  the  vessels,  together  with  diminished  solidity  of  their  parietes, 
to  undue  and  irreji:ular  elongation;  laying  the  foundation  for 
many  of  the  irregularities  in  the  form  and  proportion  of  different 
parts  and  organs,  which  will  be  described  aa  we  proceed. 

4.  In  the  Serous  Meinbranes  and  other  Sinictures  with  a  Membra^ 
nous  and  Cellular  Basis. — No  special  observations  appear  to  have 
been  made  on  the  organization  of  the  serous  membranes  in  the 
tuberculous  predisposition,  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
morbid  blastema  ia  liable  to  occasion  imperfections  of  structure  in 
all  the  tissues  which  have  membrane  and  ceUs  for  their  original 
basis  ?  The  vascular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  serous,  adipose,  hgamen- 
touSj  and  the  animal  part  of  the  osseous  tissues ;  all  the  organs  built 
up  of  membrane  and  cells,  and  furnishing  gelatine  on  analysis,  give 
unequivocal  evidence  of  feeble  organization.  There  appears  to  be  a 
predominance  of  degraded  cellular  structure,  not  only  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  investing  the  tissues  and  organs, 
but  in  the  most  intimate  parts  of  the  organic  structures,  where  it 
partially  replaces  the  specific  tissue.  This  has  been  designated 
"  an  arrest  of  development,"  t  c>r  "  a  retrograde  morphology."  J 
The  precise  relation  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  bears  to 
this  defect  of  organization  we  cannot  determine,  but  the  fact  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  within  the  vessels  a  vitiated  liquor 
sanguinis  corresponds  with  a  diminished  proportion,  and  probably 


*  Observations  on  Tuborcnlous  GonaamptJon.    1841.    p.  143,    Et  pa&dim. 
t  Asdral,  t  Dr.  Addison  on  Healthy  and  Diseased  Structure.    1849. 
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a  defective  structure  of  red  corpuscles,  and  without  the  vessels  a 
degraded  hltisteina  corresponds  with  a  defective  cell  growth,  and 
probably  a  diminished  proportion  of  cells  j  this  double  pathological 
condition  constituting  perhaps  the  most  important  phenomenon  in 
the  tuberculous  predisposition. 

B. THE    OSSEOUS    TISSTTE   AND  THK    SKJILETON. 

A  deviation  from  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  a 
consequently  imperfect  gelatinous  and  chondrinoua  blastema  for 
the  development  and  growth  of  bone,  are  necessarily  liable  to 
produce  defects  in  tlie  osseous  system;  and  accordingly,  an  im- 
perfection in  the  structure  of  hone  and  a  want  of  symmetry  in 
various  parts  of  the  skeleton  have  been  described,  from  the  period 
of  the  earliest  observers,  as  characteristic  of  individuala  predisposed 
to  tuberculosis,  or  as  incidental  to  the  different  varieties  of  the 
disease. 

The  changes  of  structure  in  the  bones,  and  the  modifications  of 
the  skeleton,  although  in  many  particulars  very  diatuict,  have  not 
been  philosophically  investigated  in.  reference  to  the  actual  state  of 
science. 

There  is  frequently  a  very  manifest  retardation  of  development, 
as  shown  by  the  bones  of  the  head  remaining  separated  at  a  period 
when,  normally,  they  should  be  united,  and  by  the  epiphyses  of 
other  bones  beii^g  isolated.  The  bones  generally  are  said  to  be  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  natural,  and  to  yield  a  smaller  proportion 
of  earthy  salts  j  the  organization  of  the  spongy  portion  is  repre- 
sented as  defective,  being  softer  and  less  compact,  owing  to  which 
and  to  the  tenuity  of  the  coats  of  its  vessels  and  their  distcnsibUity, 
this  portion  appears  to  be  more  vascular  than  natural.  The 
spongy  portion  is  also  too  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  compact 
tissue  and  to  the  fibrous  and  ligamentous  atructures  which  sur- 
round the  bones.  The  animal  matter  partakes  of  the  general 
defects  of  organization  which  characterize  other  gelatinous  and 
cellular  atructures.  But  very  great  differences  present  themselves 
in  the  organization  of  the  bones  according  to  the  period  of  life 
in  which  their  nutrition  has  been  disturbed  by  a  tuberculous  con- 
dition of  the  blood  and  blastema.  Tbc  peculiarities  ai*e  most 
characteristic  in  those  who  possess  an  unquestionably  hereditary 
taiat,  and  they  have  their  origin,  apparently,  in  the  blastema  of 
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the  osseous  cartilages  being  imperfect,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
constituents  required  for  the  formation  of  perfect  bone  being 
disturbed,  the  defect  of  the  materials  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  laws  of  cell-f^owth. 

AlthoiTgh  the  most  marlted  instances  of  the  imperfect  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  bones  are  referrihle  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  erabryotic  and  foetal  existence,  yet^  Tvlien  the  blood  becomes 
tuberculous  in  later  periods  of  the  process  of  ossiiicationj  the  effect, 
although  less  marked,  is  still  similar.  But  in  after  lifej  when  the 
bones  are  completely  formed,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which 
the  change  of  matter  takes  place,  alterations  in  structure  and  form 
are  much  more  rare.  Hence,  when  tuberculosis,  as  a  disease,  is 
acquired  in  after  life,  no  deviation  whatever  from  the  normal  state 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  observable.  When  the  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  has  existed  during  the  period  of  the  development  of 
the  skeleton,  and  never  passed  into  actual  disease,  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bones  remain  permanent ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  conservative  powers  of  nature  may  produce 
changes  of  structure  of  a  reparative  tendency.  Thus,  according  to 
an  observation  of  E<5clard's,  in  tuberculous  subjects  who  die  of 
phthisis,  the  costal  cartilages  are  frequently  found  ossified  at  an 
early  age.* 

The  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  are  extremely  numerous.  Indi- 
viduals are  frequently  of  small  stature,  but  occasionally  they  attdn 
an  unusual  height ;  extreme  cases  of  young  persons  under  four  feet, 
and  as  much  as  six  feet  four  inches  high,  occur  among  the  scrofitlous. 
The  general  form  is  often  slender,  and  indicates,  at  first  sight,  a 
deviation  from  the  natural  proportions.  The  head  is  often  large,  es- 
pecially posteriorly,  the  trunk  small,  the  joints  large,  and  the  limbs 
misshapen  and  crooked.  The  forehead  is  often  irregularly  deve- 
loped, projecting,  or  low  and  irregular,  or  uucveu,  presenting  a 
nodulated  appearance  at  the  various  points  of  primary  ossification. 
In  infants  a  large  head  with  a  short  neck,  and  delayed,  imperfect  or 
irregular  development  of  the  crauiimi  generally,  with  or  without 
a  separation  of  the  sutures,  is  frequently  associated  with  chronic 
hydrocephalus  and  the  tubercular  meningitis  so  common  in  tuber- 
ctdous   subjects.      The  malar  bone  is  often  too  prominent,   the 


*  EleiiKHts  of  General  Anaiomy^  by  Dr.  Knox.  p.  2-18. 
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temples  hollow,  the  jawa  nnusnally  hroad,  and  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary hone  elongated,  with  its  angles  projecting.  Sometimes  we 
observe  a  long  neck  and  a  narrowncaa  of  the  cheat,  with  elevated 
and  projecting  shoulders,  and  for  the  moat  part  a  projection  of  the 
clancles.  This  narrowness  of  the  chest,  consisting  especially  of  a 
diminution  of  size  at  the  summit  and  the  arches  of  the  rihs  being 
less  convex  than  natural,  occasioning  the  ribs  to  recede  from  the 
scapulae,  and  rendering  the  latter  unusually  prominent — which  has 
caused  them  to  be  compared  with  wings  by  most  of  the  old 
authors — indicates  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  thorax,  and  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  associated  with  tuberculosis  pulmonaKs. 
The  chest  is  sometimes  gibbous  or  keel-shaped,  the  divisions  of  the 
sternum  being  visible  beneath  the  skin,  the  sternum  tilted  for- 
wards, the  antero-posterior  exceeding  the  lateral  diameter  of  the 
cheat,  and  the  riba  variously  distorted,  T^Tien  the  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  cheat  is  most  marked,  the  elevation  of  the  false 
ribs  and  the  narrowness  of  the  base  causes  the  abdomen  to  pro- 
ject, and  produces  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  spongy  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
frequently  softer  and  less  compact,  the  spinal  apophyses  enlarged, 
and  the  spine  is  sometimes  curved;  the  pelvic  bones  are  also 
sometimes  irregularly  developed ;  the  pubis,  the  sacrum,  and  the 
ischia  are  occasionally  liypertrophied ;  and  the  processes  of  the 
sacrum  are  frequently  remarkably  large.  The  trunk  and  the  ex- 
tremities are  not  proportionably  developed,  the  limbs  being  too 
long  or  too  short.  The  cylindrical  bones  of  all  the  limbs  arc 
very  generally  more  slender  in  their  bodies  than  usual,  and  very 
frequently  enlarged  at  their  extremities,  or  the  whole  of  the  bone 
is  large  and  clumsy,  the  cortex  or  outer  wall  being  thin,  and 
the  spongy  parts  soft.  The  ankles  and  wrists  arc  frequently 
thickj  and  the  spongy  part  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  thick  and 
soft.  In  some  cases,  the  feet  and  hands  attain  a  disproportionate 
length.  In  children,  the  limbs^  besides  being  too  long  or  too 
short,  present  large  joints,  and  their  various  parts  appear  to  be 
loosely  or  irreguhirly  attached  to  each  other. 

The  loss  of  the  harmonious  form  of  the  fingers,  known  as  the 
Hippocratic  finger,  arises  more  especially  from  the  auccessive 
contraction    of    the  inferior   parts    of    the    superior   phalanges. 
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while  the  opposite  extremity  becomes  more  developed  and 
rounded,  Tvliich  makes  an  ugly  contrast  with  the  natural  form. 
Thia  development  of  the  spongy  parts  of  the  phalanges  Las  been 
recently  commented  upon  by  Trousseau  *  and  Pigeaux.f  It  is 
almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  tuberculosis.  Trousseau  made  hia 
observations  entirely  on  women^  who  have  this  deformity  better 
marked  than  men.  It  is  especially  an  attribute  of  hereditary 
tubercidosis.  Tournet  having  rai'cly  met  witli  it  in  the  hospitals 
in  PariSj  was  led  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
exceptional  sign,  Laving  no  direct  relation  with  tuberculosis,  the 
particular  cause  of  it  having  escaped  ua.J  But  the  authors  fixat 
quoted  remark  that  in  these  hospitals  patients  are  not  received 
until  after  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  tliat  in  a  city  like  Pjiris  the 
conditions  are  found  moat  favourable  to  the  accidental  production 
of  the  disease,  which  circumstance  account s  for  its  fre quent 
absence. 

Foumet,^  Woilkz  ||  and  Ilirtz  have  recently  investigated  the 
form  and  volume  of  the  cheat  in  tuberculosis  more  philosophically 
than  had  hitherto  been  done.  There  is  a  general  malformat'ion 
and  contraction,  sometimes  originating  ft^om  birth.  According 
to  Fournet,  in  the  physiological  atate,  the  development  of  the 
summit  compared  witt  the  base  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  muscular  and  osseous  systems  generally;  and 
as  respects  the  latter  system,  to  the  substance  or  thickness  rather 
than  the  length  of  the  bones.  In  tuberculosis,  the  transverse 
diameter,  particularly  at  the  summit,  which  in  the  well-formed 
chest  is  longer  than  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  tends  to  dimi- 
nish, by  which  the  thorax  takes  first  a  cylindrical  and  idtimately  a 
prismatic  form  with  rounded  angles,  giving  it  in  its  most  decided 
and  exaggerated  state  a  resemblance  to  the  chest  of  birds.  By 
this  modification  the  circumference  of  the  summit  is  diminished 
in  comparison  Avith  the  circumference  of  the  base,  and  the  thoracic 
cavity  as  a  whole  is  diminished.  In  tuberculous  children  the 
shape  resembles  that  of  the  fsetal  chest,  being  round  and  con- 
tracted superiorly,  proportionately  larger  at  the  base,  and  accor- 

•  Jaunial  lies  Conn.  Mod.  Oiirurg.,  toiu.  i,  p.  851. 

f  Archiv.  de  Med  ,  torn,  xxix,  p.  174. 

X  KticlierchoB  CHniquea,  p.  408.  §  Lib.  cit.,  p.  586. 

II  Kochorchcs  Pmtiquo  but  I'lnspcction  ct  lu  Monsiiration  do  in  Fuitrine,  1838. 
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dingly  conical;  the  sternum  being  compressed  in  the  manner  of  a 
keel  or  prism,  and  the  whole  thorax  raised  superiorly  and  ante- 
riorly. 

These  modifications  of  the  chest  consist  in  a  development,  fre- 
quently progressive,  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  natural  condition, 
which  tends  to  enlarge  the  summit.  They  also  for  the  most  part 
bear  a  relation  to  a  diminished  degree  of  vigour  of  the  muscular 
and  circulatory  systems,  and  to  the  diminished  perfection  of  the 
osseous  system  generally,  already  described ;  particularly  as  res- 
pects the  degree  of  its  solidity  rather  than  the  length  of  its  parti- 
cular parts ;  for  it  generally  happens  that  an  increased  length  of 
the  phalanges,  of  the  fore  arms,  and  legs,  corresponda  with  a 
diminished  length  of  the  ribs,  a  contracted  transverse  diameter  of 
the  chest,  and  a  diminution  of  its  general  cavity.  Then  again  as 
respects  the  vertical  diameter :  this,  as  a  "  general  rule,^^  is  in- 
creased in  length,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  increased  length 
of  the  limbs,  thus  again  establishing  a  relation  between  the  elon- 
gated chest  and  diminished  musculiU'  development. 

It  has  been  very  generally  admitted  that  in  proportion  as  the 
chest  is  contracted  the  tuberculous  predisposition  is  well  marked ; 
but  this  malformation,  wMch  is  for  the  most  part  uniform  on  both 
sides,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  depends  upon  local 
disease  within  the  chest,  most  frequently  limited  to  one  side^  or 
much  more  clearly  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The 
latter  is  symptomatic  of  local  disease.  The  malformation  of  the 
chest  here  described  depends  upon  the  original  disease  of  the 
blood  J  it  may  be  very  slight  or  very  decided.  When  local  disease 
occurs  within  the  cheat,  the  primary  malformation  increases  from 
the  continued  operation  of  the  original  cause,  and  is  generally 
very  rapidly  augmented  and  altered  in  some  of  its  characters  by 
the  operation  of  local  causes.  The  descriptions  given  by  writers 
generally  comprise  in  one  category  the  whole  of  the  modifications 
in  their  progressive  course,  as  they  occur  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
pulmonalis ;  the  description  here  given  separates  the  contraction 
of  the  chest,  which  depends  upon  the  original  disease  of  the  blood, 
from  the  aggravated  and  modified  contraction  which  depends  upon 
the  development  of  tuberculous  disease  within  the  chest. 

These  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  generally  described 
as  marking  the  scrofulous  and  consumptive  habit.     They  are  by 
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no  means  constantly  present,  or  uniformly  so  in  any  case.  lu 
accordance  with  a  law  by  which  tuberculosis  has  a  great  tendency 
to  localiae  itself  na  a  disease  in  scTcral  places  in  the  same  individual, 
but  not  universallyj  the  aberrations  of  nutrition  in  the  osseous 
systemj  here  described,  are  liable  to  present  themselves  in  parti- 
cular  situations.  The  contraction  of  the  chest  has  been  laid  down 
as  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  external  signs,  being,  in  the 
less  marked  cases  freq^uently  discoverable  without  any  affection  of 
the  health  of  the  individual,  and  without  any  other  malformation. 
I  take  these  aberrations  of  nutrition,  as  a  whole,  as  characterizing 
the  tuberculous  predisposition,  or  that  state  of  the  habit  in  Avhich 
one  or  other  of  the  different  varieties  of  tuberculosis  are  most 
likely  to  occur. 

On  closely  examining  the  skeleton  in  the  tuberculous  predis- 
position its  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  sui 
ffeneris.  Varieties  arc  obsen^ed  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in  the  different 
races  of  mankind  to  which  the  modifications  we  have  described 
bear  no  resemblance.  These  modifications  bear  no  analogy  to  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Mongohan  from  the  Ethio- 
pian, or  this  from  the  Caucasian  race.  There  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity in  the  osseous  tuberculous  predisposition,  as  it  affects 
different  bones,  which  enables  ua  to  refer  the  peculiar  maU 
organization  to  one  general  cause,  whatever  that  may  be.  As  a 
whole,  in  this  predisposition  the  condition  of  the  bones  differs  also 
from  that  of  any  other  disease.     Thus  : — 

The  deformities  resemble  in  some  respects  those  which  occur 
in  racliitis,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  other  very  important 
particidars.  In  the  first  place,  although,  as  in  tuberculosis,  the 
bones  in  rachitis  ai"e  more  vascular  than  natiu'al,  their  vessels 
being  loaded  with  morbid  blood,  the  blood  itself  manifestly  dif- 
fers from  that  of  tuberculosis ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  rather  than 
a  bright  scarlet  huCj  and  is  represented  by  some  of  the  older 
"writers,  who  observed  this  disease  very  accurately,  as  entirely 
dissolved,  so  that  it  resembles  chocolate  rather  than  blood. 
Again,  in  tuberculosis  there  is  not  that  manifest  dependence 
upon  mechanical  causes  as  in  rachitis;  the  modifications  in  the 
form  and  directions  of  the  bones  arc  not  dependent  upon  the 
weight  and  pressure  they  have  to  sustain,  aa  is  obviously  the 
case  in  rickets.    Although,  in  the  latter,  the  state  of  the  bone 
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depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  deficiency  of  eartby  mateiiali 
and  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition  there  is  also,  probably,  a 
deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  yet  the  latter  disease  never  produces 
that  uniforca  softness  which  occurs  in  the  former;  there  is  in 
tuberculosisj  alsOj  an  absence  of  that  tendency  to  form  regular 
curves,  as  of  the  spine  and  thigh  bones,  and  of  that  peculiar  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis  "which  characterises  rickets;  an  absence  also 
of  the  depression  of  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  thigh  bones, 
of  distortions  of  the  joints  &om  a  yielding  of  their  ligaments, 
and  also  of  the  progressive  ascent  of  the  deformity  of  the  bones 
&om  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  the  skeleton,  which  ordinarily 
occur  in  rickets  ;  the  lower  limbs  first  yielding  to  the  superincum- 
bent weight.*  The  peculiarities  in  the  individual  bones  also  differ 
widely ;  there  is  not  that  tendency  to  form  exostosis  in  tuberculo- 
sis as  in  rachitis.  Nor  is  the  difference  one  of  degree  only.  The 
modifications  of  the  skeleton  in  tuberculosis,  as  compared  with  those 
which  occur  in  rachitis^  indicate  that  the  development  antl  nutrition 
are  vitiated  from  a  different  cause,  and  that  the  tuberculous  blas- 
tema mu9t  differ  essentially  from  the  blastema  of  rachitis. 
Although  rachitis  and  tuberculosis  sometimes  occur  together  in 
the  same  individual,  yet,  according  to  Rokitansky  and  other 
modem  observers,  the  two  diseases  are  rarely  associated,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  same  disease  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
fact,  that  tubercle  is  less  frequently  found  in  children  who  have 
died  from  rickets,  than  in  those  who  have  died  from  other  diseases. 
The  defects  of  the  osseous  structure,  and  the  irregularities  of 
the  skeleton,  like  the  malnutrition  of  the  cellular  structures,  pro- 
perly so  called,  indicate  some  specific  defect  in  the  material  from 
which  the  bones  are  produced,  and  some  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  cell-development.  All  the  malformations,  even  the 
extremes,  as  of  very  taU  and  very  short  indindimls,  appear  to 
admit  of  one  general  explanation;  a  low  vitality  of  the  cells, 
rendering  them  incapable  of  regulating  their  own  growth  and 
organization,  owiug  to  which  an  arrest  or  an  exaggeration  of  de- 
velopment is  produced,  and  the  symmetrical  formation  of  the 
organs  prevented.  In  considering  the  origin  of  these  irregu- 
larities the  malnutrition  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  bones 
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and  their  tendency  to  elongate  ouglit  not  to  be  lost  siglit  of. 
The  malnutrition  aud  defective  cell-growth  are  also  niauifcstly  in 
relation  to  the  diminiahed  vitality  of  the  blood,  the  imperfection  of 
its  nutrient  elemcntSj  and  the  small  number  and  probably  im- 
perfect organization  of  ita  red  corpuscles. 

C. THE    MUSCULAR   TISSUE. 

Tlie  simple  fibrous  tissue  in  individuals  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis exhibits  abundant  evidence,  as  already  ahewn,  of  that  mal- 
nutrition wliich  might,  a  priori,  be  inferred  from  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  and  in  particular  from  the  -vitiated  quality  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  deficiency  of  its  fibrinous  principle. 
The  compound  fibrous  structures  do  not  appear  to  liavc  been  very 
particularly  examined;  still,  in  the  most  unequivocal  instances, 
the  malnutrition  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles  is  obvious.  Frequently, 
although  by  their  siae,  especially  in  infants,  they  appear  to  lie 
weU  nourished,  that  appearance  is  deceptive.  Sometimes  they 
are  manifestly  defective  in  colour,  soft,  slender,  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  badly  nouiished;  hence  they  are  generally  described 
as  flabby,  and  owing  to  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  areolar 
tissue  which  surrounds  them  thev  are  flaccid.  It  should,  Iiow- 
ever,  be  remarked,  that  the  malnutrition  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
as  represented  by  the  voluntary  muscles,  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  insepai'ably  connected  Avith  the  tuberculous  iircdispoaitiou 
as  the  defective  organization  of  the  cellular  tissue.  For  it  some- 
times happens  that  where  the  prcdisjiosition  exists  without  actual 
disease,  the  modifications  of  many  of  the  structures  dependent 
upon  defective  cell-growth  are  highly  marked,  while  the  muscular 
development  and  power  continue  perfect;  and  it  is  not  until 
actual  disease  supervenes  that  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  begins 
to  suffer.  I  have  known  youths  hereditarily  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis,  with  very  strong  marks  of  tlie  consequent  defects  of 
cell-growth  in  other  structures,  who  exhibited  exti'aordinary  mus- 
cular development  and  power.  The  bearing  of  this  remark  will 
appear  wlieu  we  have  to  regard  tuberculosis  as  a  disease. 

In  the  summary  of  the  stiiictural  peculiarities  of  the  tuberculous 
constitution  aheady  given  it  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the 
pathologist,  that,  regarding  the  animal  body  as  constructed  mainly 
of   cellular    tissue    and    simi)lc   fibre,   osseous   sti'ucturcs,   mus- 
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cular  fibrej   and  medullary  matter,  the  peculiarities  in  qucstio 
affect  most  especiaUy  tLe  tliree  former.     In  truth,  there  are  n 
wanting  grounds  for  considering  the  malnutrition  as  essentiall 
an  affection  of  the  fundamental  cellular  tissue,   proceeding  from 
the  vitiated  blood  either  of  the  parent  or  the  individual.     But 
the  other   stnictures   are  frequently  involved,  whether  correla 
tively  or  secondarily  to  the  cellular  tissue.     In  a  great  majority  a 
instances  no  evidence  exists  of  structural  change  in  the  medullar] 
matter,  and  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  perfectioi 
of  the  animal  functions  of  sensation  and  irritability,  and  from  th< 
state  of  the  intellectiial  faculties,  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  tin 
medullary  matter  remains  intact ;  although  in  others,  the  derange 
ments  of  the  mental  and  nervoxis  functions  are  such  as  to  lead  tl 
the  inference  that  structural  modifications  of  the  brain  and  ncrva 
may  sometimes  occur,  and,  like  the  malnutrition  of  the  other 
tissaea,  may  be  congenital. 


D. THE     PECULIABITIBS    OT   STRUCTUB-E    IV    INDITIDUiX    PARTS 

ORGANS    AND    PAKTICULiSJl    REGIONS    OF    THE    BODY. 
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The  morbid  state  of  the  blood  and  blastema,  and  the  mal! 
nutrition  of  cells  and  fibres  are  not  only  exhibited  in  the  varioiu 
tissues,  but  some  remarkable  peculiarities  are  observed  in  the 
form  and  development  and  the  general  characteristics  of  iudivid 
parts  made  up  of  diifereut  tissues.  It  may  Ije  stated  generall; 
that  in  the  tuberculous  constitution  all  the  laws  of  developme; 
Ere  liable  to  be  disturbed;  the  growth  ia  frequently  very  slow  and 
unsteady  in  its  progress;  proceeding  for  a  time  in  the  usual 
manner,  then  remaining  stationary,  perhaps  for  years,  and  again 
progxesaing  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  the  latter  circumstance 
frequently  occurring  towards  the  period  of  puberty.  This  un- 
steadiness of  growth  may  depend  upon  changes  in  the  constitutioii 
of  the  blood  from  causes  wliich  have  not  at  present  been  observed 
An  analogous  circumstance  occurs  when  children  are  attackec 
with  fever — during  convalescence  they  frequently  grow  very  rapid 
ly,  a  complete  chauge  having  been  effected  in  the  molecular  action 
and  constitution  of  the  blood.  A  very  general  consequence  of  tbii 
ia  a  defect  of  symmetry,  with  a  tendency,  according  to  Hufelant 
and  others,  to  the  disunion  of  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
median  line.     The  median  line  is  also  frequently  removed  from 
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the  centre,  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body  being  unequal ;  a  confor- 
mationj  it  ia  remarked  by  Lugol,  of  the  -worst  augiiryj  as  respects 
future  disease.  Many  of  the  features  of  the  face  present  highly 
characteristic  appearancea.  In  aome  of  the  most  unequivocal 
cases  the  structure  of  the  eyes  exhibits  several  peculiarities :  they 
are  frequently  large,  "with  a  bluish  or  azure  tint  of  the  sclerotic 
coatj  even  in  adult  age,  resembling  that  presented  in  the  eai'Hest 
infancy,  explained  by  some  pathologists  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  venous  system,  and  countenancing  the  idea,  already  several 
times  adverted  to,  of  an  arrest  of  development.  This  coat  is 
sometimes  pearl-white,  -which,  according  to  Hufeland,  betrays  a 
tendency  to  the  mesenteric  variety  of  the  disease  j  it  is  also 
frequently  traversed  by  streaks  of  enlarged  and  injected  blood- 
vessels. The  eyes  at  other  times,  piu'ticularly  in  yoimg  children, 
are  haggard  and  inexpressive,  and  the  Meibomian  glands  are 
liable  to  be  spuriously  hypertrophicd.  The  eyelids  are  sometimes 
thick  or  cedcmatous.  The  mouth  is  uusymnietrical, — small,  or 
large,  or  too  much  aj'ched;  the  upper  or  lower  lip,  or  both  lips, 
are  liable  to  become  tumid  from  a  spurious  hypertrophy,  consisting 
of  an  infiltration  of  the  mucous,  cutaneous,  and  cellular  tissues  of 
which  tliey  are  composed ;  and,  aa  stated  of  the  cellular  tissue 
itself,  and  from^  a  similar  cause,  this  tumidity  ia  subject  to  a  rapid 
increase  or  decrease  from  slight  ^'^ationa  of  the  general  health, 
and  ia  frequently  more  perceptible  in  the  morning  than  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the  upper  lip  the  aweUing  fre- 
quently extends  to  the  columnse  nasi  and  lower  part  of  the  nostrils, 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  chap  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The 
nose  ia  sometimes  swollen,  red,  and  shining,  and  the  alse  nasi 
spread  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  ai'e  also 
sometimes  affected  with  a  tumidity  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  of 
the  lips* 

These  peculiarities,  with  the  modified  conditions  of  the  der- 
moid, areolar,  and  muscular  sti'ucturea  incidental  to  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition,  according  to  their  degrees  and  vai'ieties,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  combined,  give  the  countenance 
several  well-marked  aspects.  There  is  the  pale,  pasty,  full  cheek, 
with  large  upper  lip  and  wide-spread  alee  nasi  of  early  childhood ; 
the  unnaturally  fair  or  white  complexion,  resembling  blanched 
wax,  (but  never  so  much  so  as  in  some  cases  of  cancer,)  with  large 
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and  conspicuous   vcinSj   combined  with   tbe  roseate  hue  ab'ea^l; 
described ;  the  full,  dark  cye^  M'ith  dilated  pupil,  long  cyc-bxshei 
regidar  features,  placid  expression,  but  extremely  delicate  skini 
or  similar  features,  with  equally  fine  skin,  and  a  fair,  florid  cond 
plcxion.     There    JU*e   comlnnations,    sometimes   of  great  beautj 
sometiniea  the  contrary,  among  the  associations,  which,  with  oth 
pecidiarities  belonging  to  the  tuberculous  habit,  strike  the  expe 
ricnced  medical  observer,  and  fiequently  lead  him  at  ouce  to  thfl 
inference,  that  tbe  structures  have  been  developed  from  a  defeai 
tire  blaatema,  and  that   probably  they  continue  to  be  nourished 
from  vitiated  blood  endowed  with  a  low  degree  of  vitality.     The 
pecnbaritiea  of  tint  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  iu  the  skin 
and  capillaries,  depend  in  part  upon  the  tenuity  and  transparcncg 
of  the  vessels  themselves^  allowing  the  fluids,  whether  circulatiii| 
or  stagnant,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  bght  through  them,  and  in  par 
upon  a  change  of  tint  of  the  parenchyma;  the  whole  of  the  phe 
nomena  being  ultimately  rcfen'ible  to  the  blood ;  which  is  nd 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  but  in  which 
the  yellow  and  blue  coloiuing  principles  *  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
have    probably   undergone    some    unknown   changes,    eitlier    iu 
quantity  or  qutdity,  involving  modifications  of  tint  in  tbe  blastema 
of  the  different  organic  tissues.  m 

In  the  tuberculous  predisposition  tbe  lymphatic  glands  over  th» 
■whole  body,  but  most  especially  in  the  neck,  arc  believed  to  hi 
larger  than  usual,  although  no  acciu'ate  observations  have  been 
made  on   this   point.     They  are,   unquestionably,  very  prone  t« 
become  enlarged,  and  in  that  state  are  regarded  as  one  of  th©' 
most  certain  diagnostic  signs  of  that  important  variety  of  tubercu- 
losis wldch   comes  under  the  designation  of  scrofula.     The  sa 
remark  applies  to  tbe  tonsils,  which,  M'ithout  any  apparent  dcvi 
tion  fi'om  the  usual  state  of  health,  arc  liable  to  become  spurious! 
hypertrophied,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  affecting  tbe  voice  and 
Tespiration ;  aiul  tliis  occasionally  forms  one  of  tbe  few  congenital 
signs  of  the  predisposition.     Baiimes  refers  the  babitujil  enlargoaj 
ment  of  the  glands  to  an  increased  quantity  of  the  blastema  or 
nutritive  fluid  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  these  organs,  which  fluid  hn 

•  Cbevreul,  Lasiugno,  Le  Cbiiu,  BanBon,  Denis ;  quoted  in  Luctorefi  on  the  Blood. 
Lameei,  1839-40,  vol.  i.,  |».  313. 
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believes  to  be  of  an  acescent  quality.  We  shall  give  the  grounds 
upon  wliich  the  acid  theory  of  tuberculous  affections  generally 
rested,  but  there  are  no  direct  experiments  to  prove  this  acidity  in 
the  glands.  The  abdomen,  particularly  in  tuberculous  infants 
and  children,  is  frequently  very  much  enlarged  ;  a  circumstance 
readily  explained  by  the  malformation  of  the  chest  already  des- 
cribed, and  by  the  weak  organization  of  the  intestinal  tunics  and 
of  the  abdominal  parictes,  giving  rise  to  habitual  over- distension 
from  flatulence  and  other  dyspeptic  effects  produced  by  shght 
causes,  and  in  some  cases  this  diMtension  is  increased  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  liable  to  changes 
analogous  to  those  of  the  extem^d  glands. 

As  respects  the  viscera,  great  doubts  hang  over  the  real  con- 
dition of  their  organization  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition. 
Pathologists  have  made  numerous  observations  of  the  morbid 
appearances  exhibited  after  death  from  the  different  varieties  of 
the  disease;  but  in  almost  all  these  cases  some  local  affection  has 
for  a  long  time  existcdj  and  contributed  to  destroy  the  patient. 
These  patliological  appearances  will  have  to  bo  considered  under 
the  head  of  tuberculosis  in  a  state  of  actual  disease ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
culty if  not  impossible,  to  draw  any  inference  from  them  as  to  the 
state  of  the  same  organs,  •where  only  the  predisposition  to  disease 
exists.  No  doubt  the  viscera  participate  in  the  genera!  malnutri- 
tion of  the  elementary  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
the  defective  cell-growth  constituting  this  malnutrition,  with  the 
deteriorated  qualities  of  the  blood  which  pervades  the  organs, 
occasion  the  functional  derangements  about  to  be  described.  This 
probably  constitutes  in  most  cases  the  whole  of  their  pathology  in 
the  tuberculous  pi'cdisposition :  an  mference  supported  by  the  fact 
that  where  tubercidous  subjects  have  died  of  diseases  other  than 
local  tubercular  disease,  no  constant  pathological  appearances  are 
recorded. 

Some  pathologists,  as  M.  Parola,  Professor  Rostan,  and  others, 
believe  that  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  liver  constantly 
occurs,  and  takes  its  origin  even  from  festal  existence ;  but,  however 
frequent  hepatic  affections  may  bCj  we  certainly  find,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  great  proportion  of  cases  in  which  no  such  hypertrophy  can 
have  existed.  On  the  other  handj  wlicre  the  stature  of  tubercu- 
lous subjects  is  tall,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  breasts  and  the 
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testes,  in  tlie  respective  sexes,  are  smaller  and  more  contracted, 
and,  as  we  sliall  presently  see,  they  frequently  fail  in  the  energy 
of  their  functions. 

Ilie  condition  of  the  heart  also  demands  special  consideration. 
It  is  very  generally  admitted  that,  in  some  tuberculous  diseases  at 
least,  the  heart  is  within  its  usual  dimenaionSj  and  this  would  be 
consistent  with  the  malnutrition  of  its  cellular  and  fibrous  struc- 
tures corresponding  with  malnutrition  of  these  tissues  generally. 
According  to  Bigot^  of  Geneva,  the  hneal  dimensions  arc,  cteteris 
panbusj  in  every  way  less  in  phthisis  thsui  under  ordinary  circum- 
atancea.  Louis  observed  in  1 12  cases,  in  which  death  was  caused 
by  phthisis,  that  the  heart,  in  the  majority,  was  amaU,  and  very 
frequently  not  more  than  one  half  or  two-tliirds  its  ordinary  size. 
Sir  James  Clark  states,  that  he  regards  a  small  heart  as  a  strong 
"  predisposing  cause"  of  consumption ;  and  Mr.  F.  A,  Bulley,  and 
I  believe  other  writers  in  our  own  coimtry,  have  insisted  upon 
this  point.  This,  it  is  necessary  however  to  state,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  others.  Andral  appears  to  have  found  the  heart  larger 
than  natural  in  a  majority  of  phthisical  subjects,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Clendinning  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion ;  he 
found  that  the  heart  weighed  considerably  more  in  phthisical  sub- 
jects than  in  health,  but  in  chronic  diseases  generally  there  was 
an  increase  of  weight  in  the  viscera ;  and  the  increase  of  weight  in 
the  heart  in  phthisis,  relative  to  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
other  viscera,  was  very  small  indeed.  New  observations  are  re- 
quired as  to  the  size,  density,  and  general  nutritive  condition  of 
the  heart  in  tuberculosis,  distiaguisliing  as  accurately  as  possible 
its  state  of  nutrition  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  affection, 
in  the  general  disease,  and  after  local  affections  of  the  ^'iscera, 
particularly  of  the  lungs,  have  for  a  long  time  existed,  and  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  supervention  of  hectic  fever.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years  past,  of  examhiiug  the 
heart  in  fatal  cases  of  phthisis,  and  to  the  sight  and  touch  it  has 
in  a  majority  of  cases  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  small  dimensions 
or  defective  substance.  The  physical  signs  derived  from  percus- 
sion of  the  chest  have  also,  in  the  main,  favoured  this  view.  In 
the  minor  degrees  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  hi  which  the 
cellukr  structures  mainly  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, leaving  the  fibrous  structures  comparatively  intact,  the 
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heart  may  not  only  be  as  large  aa  natural,  in  relation  to  tKe 
organization  of  the  individual,  but  even  larger;  still  I  consider 
that  in  the  more  decided  cases  the  heart  is  small  and  its  nutrition 
imperfect,  and  that  this  condition  of  the  orojan  is  in  relation  to 
the  low  vitality  of  cells,  cytoblastema  and  blood;  and  from  the 
large  amount  of  muscular  fibre,  as  compared  with  cellular  struc- 
ture, the  malnutrition  of  this  organ  may  be  very  unequal  in 
different  cases. 

SECTION    V. 

FUNCTIONAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    TUBERCULOUS 
PEEDIS1*03ITION, 

The  low  vitality  and  vitiation  of  the  blood  in  the  tuberculous 
predisposition,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  general  anatomical 
structures  of  the  body,  and  of  particular  organs  and  parts,  already 
described,  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  deviations  trom  the 
perfect  physiological  standard  of  the  corporeal  functions.  The 
structural  characteristics  are,  however,  more  constant  and  more 
permanent  than  those  belonging  to  the  functions,  inasmuch  as  the 
malnutrition  of  the  tissues  and  the  organic  changes  which  take 
place  are  not  so  rcacUly  repaired,  if  the  blood  be  restored  to  its 
proper  vitality.  The  functional  disturbances,  bo  far  as  they 
depend  upon  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  are  immediately  cor- 
rected when  this  fluid  improves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  restoration  to  the  standard  of  health.  The  structural  imper- 
fections are  frequently  permanent,  lasting  throxighout  life,  as 
exemplified  in  the  osseous  aygtem.  Even  functional  imperfections, 
iu  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  defects  of  stmcturej  may  also  be 
permanent;  or  they  may  admit  of  very  gradual  correction,  in 
proportion  to  the  improved  uutrition  of  the  structures  in  which 
they  are  seated. 

A  deficiency  of  vital  power,  corresponding  with  the  low  vitality 
of  the  blood,  and  the  structural  imperfections  of  the  tissues  and 
organs,  is  the  most  general  expression  by  which  the  state  of  the 
functions  of  life  in  tuberculous  subjects  can  be  characterised; 
and  this  is  measured  by  a  greater  or  leas  degree  of  permanent 
constitutional  debility.  This  debility  is  exliibitcd  in  the  organic 
functions  especially,  and  has  already  been  exemplified  by  the 
weakness  of  cell-growth  in  the  ultimate  nutrition  of  the  body. 
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A. THE    DIGESTIVE    FUNCTIONS. 

Defects  in  the  procesaea  of  primary  digestion,  short  of  nctu 
discasCj  are  among  the  most  constant  peculiarities  of  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  these 
defects  prove  that  tlicy  arc  iu  relation  to  the  peculiar  quaUties  of 
tuberculoua  blood,  and  the  mahiutritiou  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  tongue  is,  for  the  moat  part,  covered  with  a  whitish  coating, 
and  the  whole  alimentaTy  canal  is  prone  to  increased  mucous 
dischai-ges,  corresponding  with  the  laxity  of  atructuie  in  the 
cellular,  mucous,  capillary  and  muscular  tissues,*^  of  which  the 
parietes  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  constituted,  and  tdso  with  the 
low  vitalised  condition  of  the  blood  which  pen^ades  them.  It 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  secretions  essential  to  the  digestion  of 
food  are  liable,  in  a  corresponding  degree;  to  a  deterioration  of 
quality;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  un- 
natural appearances  which  the  evacuations  frequently  present. 
The  appetite  for  food,  in  tuberculous  subjects,  is  frequently  very 
good,  indicating  that  the  sentient  principle  of  the  function  is 
imimpaired.  It  is  fTequently  even  craving  or  voraciouSj  and  this 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  demands  made  by  the  organic 
tissues  upon  the  deteriorated  blood.  The  blood  loses  more  than  it 
can  aSbrd  of  its  nutrient  elements;  in  its  deteriorated  state  it 
becomes  rapidly  exhausted  duiing  the  greater  circulation;  aud 
the  exhausted  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  sentient  tissues  of 
the  stomach,  produces  an  excessive  and  morbid  excitement  of  the 
sensation  of  hunger.  At  the  same  timCj  the  vitiated,  diluted,  or, 
in  some  respects,  defective  digestive  secretions,  being  poured  into 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  same  morbid  blood,  or  the  nervous 
tissues  being  involved  in  the  general  deterioration,  sometimes 
diminishes  or  totally  destroys  the  natural  appetite;  hence,  as 
remarked  by  Lugol,  many  tuberculous  children  ai-e  never  hungry, 
and  do  not  digest  a  sixth  part  of  the  food  which  a  healthy  child  of 
the  same  age  would  consume.  In  either  case,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Todd,  tho  food  neither  satisfies  nor  appears  to 
nourish,  and  there  is  an  empty  or  sinking  sensation  at  the  stomach, 
only  temporarily  rcUeved  by  eating,  the  patient  feeling,  after  a 
meal,  as  if  he  had  long  fasted,  and  being  again  desirous  of  taking 
food.     From  the  same  pceuliaiities  of  the  organizationj  both  of 
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e  solids  and  fluids  of  the  Btomach,  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
easily  excited,  and  the  evacuated  substances  are  acid,  acrid,  or  in 
a  less  advanced  stage  of  digestion  than,  from  the  time  tliey  have 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  they  ought  to  he^  and  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  an  undue  proportion  of  mucus  or  'with  vitiated 
bile,  and  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  attended  with  acid  eructa- 
tions and  flatulence. 

In  the  intestinal  canal  the  f?eces  are  liable  to  become  very  light, 
or  drab  coloured,  or  greenish,  and  there  is  at  one  time  a  deficiency 
and  at  another  time  a  redundancy  of  very  pale  yellow  or  of  green- 
ish bile,  not  only  corresponding  Mith  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
conveyed  to  the  liver,  but  indicating  irregularity,  and  very  fre- 
quently torpor,  in  the  action  of  this  organ.  The  bowels  lu-c  prone 
to  be  more  slow  in  thcLr  action  than  natural,  unless^  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mucous  secretion  and  the  presence  of  undigested 
ahmcntj  tlicir  coats  become  irritated.  In  this  case  the  tongue 
becomes  red  at  ita  point,  or  at  its  point  and  edges,  and  presents 
prominent,  enlarged  papillie  through  its  mucous  coating ;  flatulence 
occurs,  accumidations  take  place  in  the  intestines,  and,  from  the 
"wealt  organization  of  their  tunics,  the  bowels  become  distended, 
increasing  the  habitual  prominence  of  the  abdomen  already  des- 
cribed ;  or  diarrhcea  may  occur  with  piu-tial  and  temporary  relief. 
The  evacuations  are  also  liable  to  become  verj^  fetid,  not  only  from 
chemical  changes  in  the  partiiiUy  digested  food,  but  from  defective 
animalizatiou  of  the  whole  fascal  mass,  indicating  the  deficiency 
or  deteriorated  qualities  of  the  digestive  secretions. 

These  derangements  of  the  digestive  functions  are  frequently 
Blight  in  degree  and  habitual,  so  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  diseased  condition  of  the  individiial.  In  the  minor 
degrees  they  form  an  important  feature  in  that  state  of  the  con- 
stitution short  of  actual  disease,  which  I  am  now  describing  as  the 
tuberculous  predisposition.  They  are  more  frequently  observed  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  in  hereditary  than  in  acquired  tuber- 
culosis j  and  in  adults  they  are  more  frequently  observed  in 
acquired  tuberculoais  where  an  unwholesome  or  defective  diet  has 
preceded  the  indisposition  than  when  the  individual  has  been  well 
nourished.* 


ANIMAL    HEAT. 


Of  the  Renpiraiion, — In  individuals  of  the  tuberculous  habit  the 
respiration  la  frequently  defective.  When  closely  questioned  they 
admit  that  before  the  manifestation  of  any  disease,  local  or 
general,  they  were  *'  short  breathed,"  and  this  imperfect  respiration 
frequently  exists  &om  birth.  It  sometimes  amounts  to  dyspnoea. 
Andral  remarks,  that  he  has  known  several  members  of  a  family 
in  whom  difficulty  of  breathing  commenced  from  birth,  all  of 
whom  in  turns  became  phthisical.  The  lungs  are  among  the 
principal  organs  having  a  cellular  basis,  and,  no  doubt,  participate 
in  the  malnutrition  of  structures  having  cells  for  their  basis; 
hence  the  lungs  themselves  are  defective,  and  are  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  endowed  with  a  fccbh?  power  of  expansion.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  animal  economy  that  the  containing  parts  are  adapted  with 
geometrical  precision  to  their  contents,  and  I  have  already  des- 
cribed the  contraction  of  the  chest  which  marks  this  predisposi- 
tion. Thus,  from  the  deformity  of  the  chest  alone  we  might 
infer  that  the  luugs  are  imperfectly  developed,  but  we  have  the 
'  best  assurance  of  this  in  the  feebleness  of  the  fiuicfcions,  and  in  the 
diminished  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The 
contraction  of  the  chest  and  feebleness  of  respiration  may  also  he 
token  as  an  evidence  of  a  general  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  the  whole  clearly  marking  a  debility  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation^  w^hich,  in  many  of  the  congenital  cases, 
is  radically,  constitutionally,  aud  frequently  hereflitarily,  limited 
in  scope  and  weak  in  power. 

The  contraction  of  the  chest  and  the  defective  structure  and 
functions  of  the  lungs  have  been  properly  regarded,  as  long  as  the 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  exists,  as  a  real  predisposing  cause 
of  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs^  but  they  have  also 
been  regarded,  without  any  conclusive  evidenccj  as  the  cause  of  the 
tuberculous  cachexia — that  is  to  say — of  the  disease  of  the  blood. 
This  subject  will  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter;  it  la 
sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  malnutrition  of  the  lungs  and* 
of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  cheat  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
wliich  is  liable  to  pervade  any  other  part  of  the  system,  that 
tuberculosis  pulmonalis  is  but  one  form  of  tubercular  disease^  and< 
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that  if  we  were  to  admit  tliis  principle  of  etiology,  we  miist  also, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  admit  that  where  tuberculosis  meningitis 
exists  without  any  pectoral  predisposition  or  disease,  that  the  irre- 
gular formation  of  the  skull  and  malnutrition  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  constitute  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  blood. 

There  is  a  stethoscopic  sign  which  deserves  consideration  in  this 
place — I  mean  the  wavfj  inspiration  so  well  described  by  Dr. 
Theophilua  Thompson.  This  form  of  inspiration  may  exist  for 
years  without  being  complicated  with  any  sign  of  local  disease, 
and  without  any  transition  to  serious  disease.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, it  is  liable  to  become  associated  with  signs  of  pulmonary 
deposit.  lu  the  tuberculous  habit  it  is  extremely  persistent. 
Dr.  Thompson,  having  devoted  considerable  attention  to  it,  has 
not  satisfied  himself  of  its  removal,  unless  superseded  by  some 
serious  symptoms,  in  any  instance.  This  physician  remarks  that 
its  persistency  points  to  some  organic  change  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily tuberciilar — probably  an  exudation  about  the  walls  of  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  interstices  of  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance calculated  to  impair  the  elasticity  of  the  surrounding 
parts.* 

According  to  this  view  the  wavy  inspiration  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  tissues 
in  the  lungs,  and  as  such  a  stethoacopic  sign  of  the  tuberculous 
predisposition.  Although,  like  a  majority  of  the  other  signs,  it  is 
met  with  only  occasionally,  and  may  occur,  but  in  a  less  persistent 
form,  in  other  diseased  conditions,  as  in  bronchitis. 

2.  Of  the  Circulation. — Independently  of  any  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  malnutrition  and  diniiuished  size  of  the 
heart,  this  organ  has,  for  the  most  part,  in  tuberculous  subjects  a 
feeble  contractile  power.  The  contractile  power  of  the  vessels 
being  proportionate,  ctsteris  paribm,  to  the  physical  strength  of 
their  coats,  which  partake  of  the  general  defects  of  cellular  and 
fibrous  nutrition,  the  action  of  the  vessels  generally  is  also  weak, 
and  their  functions  are  proportionately  imperfect.  Hence  the 
uaual  pulse  of  individuals  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  is  weak. 
The  low  vitality  of  the  blood,  the  debility  of  the  heart,  and  the 
tenuity  and  distensibUity  of  the  vessels,  occasion  a  languid  circula- 
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tion  in  the  capiUarics,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  coldnesa  and 
lividity  iu  the  extrernitiesj  and  to  partial  congestions.  This  con- 
dition of  the  circulation  is  frequently  the  predisposing  cause  of 
congestive  and  itiflammatory  diseases,  and  so  influences  their 
symptoms  and  progress  as  to  give  them  their  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous character.  The  state  of  the  circulation  explains  many  of 
the  most  prominent  circumstances  in  the  history  of  tuberculous 
diseases.  The  pulse  of  iiitauts  has  occasionally  been  observed  to 
be  slower  than  natural,  with  longer  intervals,  the  stroke  of  the 
artery  against  the  finger  being  remarkably  soft;  but,  generally, 
the  weakness  of  the  pulse  is  nifu-kcfl  by  celerity,  softness,  and  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  the  action  of 
stimulants. 

3.  Of  the  Animal  Heat. — Individuals  predisposed  to  tuberculosis 
have* great  riifticulty  in  sustaining  the  usual  degree  of  animal 
heat,  and  this  constitutes  an  important  and  a  very  general  pecu- 
liarity. This  is  doubtless  in  many  instances  partly  attributable 
to  the  deficiency  of  fat  under  the  surface  of  the  body  and  over  the 
abdomen  and  other  parts,  by  which  the  provision  of  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature  by  investing  the 
body  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  is  prevented,  and  the  body 
cools  more  rapidly  than  it  othenvise  would.  But  this  low  power 
of  producing  heat  is  manifestly  in  relation  to  the  low  degree  of  the 
vitality  of  the  blood,  to  the  small  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
to  the  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  functions,  and  to  the  languor 
of  the  circidation.  Hence  the  frequent  coldness  and  clamminess 
of  the  extremities,  and  the  remarkable  sensibility  to  the  impres- 
sions both  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  complained  of  or  may  be 
observed  in  tubercidous  subjects. 

C. — THE    SECRETIONS    AND    EXCRETIONS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  secretions  poured  into  thi 
alimentary  canal  and  subservient  to  the  various  stages  of  digestion 
are  very  frequently  disordered.  As  respects  the  bile,  the  intes- 
tinal mucus,  and  probably  the  gastric  juice,  w^e  hav^e  frequently 
very  clear  evidence  of  this  derangement;  and  of  those  secretions 
respecting  which  we  have  not  obtained  any  evidence,  it  is  scarcely 
probalile  that  they  can  be  healthy  wlien  derived  from  blood  in  any 
decided  degree  tuberculous,  and  separated  from  that  blood  by  ill- 
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nourislied   structures.     The   secretions  and  excretions   generally 

t  furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
1.  Of  the  Cjitaneous  Secretions. — Corrcgponding  with  the  mal- 
nutrition of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  the  morbid  blastema  which 
pervades  them,  and  the  vitiated  blood  circulating  through  them, 
the  cutaneous  functions  are  rarely  in  a  physiological  state.  The 
skin  is  readily  irritated  by  the  slightest  cause ;  it  ia  either  harsh 
and  iSxjj  or  it  secretes  from  the  diseased  blood  acid,  fetid,  or  oily 
materials.  The  insensible  transpiration  is  said  to  be  very  fre- 
quently defective,  but  the  determination  of  this  as  a  subject  of 
experimental  inquiry,  has  never  been  undertaken.  Considering 
the  large  proportion  of  the  ingesta  which  passes  off  by  transpira- 
tion in  the  physiological  state^ — say  nine-sixteenths— the  question, 
— What  ia  the  state  of  the  constitution  in  reference  to  this  function 
in  individuals  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  ?  is  a  very  important  one. 
This  function  should  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  bloodj  the  respiration,  and  the  uutrilion  of  the  cellular  and 
adipose  tissues,  and  of  the  body  generally.  Many  tuberculous 
subjects  are  very  little  subject  to  general  perspiration.  Others 
have  a  great  tendency  to  perspire  on  the  least  exertion  or  excite- 
ment. Almost  aU  are  especially  prone  to  copious  partial  sweats; 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  arm-pitSj  the 
groins,  and  the  fold  beliind  the  earsj  being  easily  rendered  damp, 
and  the  feet  and  hands  clammy  and  cold  j  and  these  perspirations 
in  the  feet  and  arm-pits  are  often  attended  with  a  very  fetid  odour. 
2.  Of  the  Adipose  Secretions. — ^The  fat  of  scrofulous  subjects  is 
described  hy  some  of  the  old  Avriters  as  whiter,  firmer,  and  more 
disposed  to  collect  in  masses  than  usual. — (Baumes.)  Tuberculous 
subjects  are  frequently  moderately  fat,  particularly  as  cliildren  or 
while  young.  Occasionally  they  are  very  fat^ — Fournet  found  ten 
such  subjects,  the  majority  of  whom  were  females,  in  192  phthisical 
patients.  Tliis  fat  is  said  to  be  defective  in  composition,  aUhough 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact;  but  experience  confirms  the 
observation,  that  it  is  very  readily  deposited  and  very  readily 
absorbed,  llccent  discoveries  also  shew  that  the  oily  principle  of 
nutrition  is  in  some  way  very  intimately  connected  with  the  spe- 
ciahty  of  the  tuberculous  habit.  The  tendency  of  the  animal  oil, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body^  to  re-act  by  its  elementSj 
and  pass  into  ulterior  chemical  compounds,  as  shown  by  the  fre- 
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quent  rancidity  of  the  oily  secretions  from  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  appears  to  be  in  relation  to  the  fetid  tendency 
of  the  alimentary  excretions  and  to  the  low  vitahty  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  mucous  aud  cutaueous  structures ;  the  chemical  changes 
being  ineflBciently  controlled. 

The  secretion  of  oil,  and  its  existence  in  the  blastema,  are  pro- 
bably essential  to  the  nutrition  of  cells  j  but  the  new  views  which 
have  been  lately  propounded  on  this  subject,  will  come  under  con- 
sideration when  treating  of  the  general  pathology  of  tuberculosis 
as  a  disease. 

3.  Of  the  Mucous  Secretions.' — Tliere  is  a  general  predominance 
of  mucous  secretions  in  this  constitution.  These  secretions  are 
met  with  where  in  a  perfectly  physiological  state  of  the  mucous 
membranes  nothing  more  than  a  fine  halitus  would  be  thrown  ofl", 
and  they  are  produced  by  slighter  causes  and  sustained  for  more 
lengthened  periods  than  in  perfect  health.  This  tendency  to 
mucous  secretion  is  in  relation  to  the  vitiated  condition  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  aud  probably  of  its  albumen,  the  aqueous  state  of 
the  blood,  the  depraved  blaatema,  aud  loose  organization  of  the 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  already  described.  The  ten- 
dency to  mucous  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
mentioned.  Such  discharges  are  also  frequent,  and  liable  to  be 
abundant,  from  the  respiratory  passages,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and 
ears,  as  also  from  the  lining  membranes  of  the  urinary  aud  genital 
organs,  both  male  and  female ;  and  this  tendency  will  be  found  to 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  special  pathology  when  tuberculosis  as 
a  disease  is  under  consideration. 

4.  The  Urine. — In  relation  to  the  small  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  in  the  blood,  the  urinary  secretion  is  for  the  most  part 
paler  than  natural ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low,  and  it  accordingly 
contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  solid  ingredients,  corresponding  in 
this  respect  with  the  diminished  number  of  molecular  actions  in 
the  blood,  and  the  diminished  amount  of  the  change  of  matter,  as 
between  blood  and  tisauej  over  the  whole  body.  Thus  the  urine 
furnishes  a  small  proportion  of  urea.  Its  quantity  is  generally 
represented  as  moderate;  but  it  frequently  deposits  a  whitish 
eediment  of  phoaphates  and  hthates,  and,  owing  to  the  weak  oi^- 
nization  of  the  raucous  membranes,  the  tendency  to  mucous 
secretion,  and  the  readiness  with  which  cells  are  cast  off,  it  is  apt 
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to  present  a  larger  proportion  of  mucus  than  usualj  and  to  exhibit 
a  mucous  deposit. 

5.  The  Cerumen  is  hable  to  analogous  changes,  being  frequently 
in  excess,  with  a  fetid  tendency.  An  excessive  secretion  also  fre- 
quently occurs  firom  the  Meibomian  glands. 


\ 


i 


D. THE   ANIMAL    FUNCTIONSj    AND    THE    FXThXTIONS    OF    RELATION, 

1*  Of  the  Muscular  Powers. — The  debility  of  the  vohtntary  mus- 
cular system  is  indicated  by  the  diminished  tone  of  the  muscles 
corresponding  with  their  malnutrition;  by  their  inability  to  sustain 
exertion ;  by  the  rapidity  with  which  power  is  exhausted,  and  by 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  renewal  of  power.  As  respects 
voluntary  muscular  power^  measured  by  the  force  and  velocity  of 
motion  and  the  time  required  for  its  renewal  when  exliausted,  the 
inferiority  of  tuberculous  subjects,  as  compared  with  those  in 
health,  is  frequeutly  very  great.  But,  in  some  individuals,  al- 
though the  muscular  power  is  manifestly  below  the  standard  of 
health,  the  mobility,  owing  to  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  remarkahlcj  and  they  exhibit  great  aptitude  for  exertions  which 
they  can  ill-sustain.  The  debility  of  the  muscidar  powers  is  also 
frequently  marked  in  infanta  by  a  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  power 
of  walking  and  of  speech,  and  in  adults  by  a  feebleness  of  the 
voice.  The  low  degree  of  involuntary  muscular  power  is  exhibited 
in  the  diminished  power  of  the  heart,  the  feebleness  and  disten- 
sihility  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  and 
especially  by  the  action  of  the  iris.  The  habitually  dilated  pupil, 
which  contributes  to  give  a  pecuhar  lustre  to  the  eye,  and  is  a  very 
important  characteristic  of  tuberculosis,  and  perhaps  especially  of 
the  consumptive  habitj  depends  upon  the  diminished  power  of  the 
iris.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  a  better  measure  of  the  tone 
of  the  muscular  system  than  the  touch  •,  since  want  of  exercise 
alone  would  relax,  for  instance,  the  arm  of  a  delicate  female  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  labourer ;  but  the  iris  is  employed  alike 
by  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Whatever  the  physiological  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  iris,  the  habitual  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  it 
often  occuja  in  tuberculous  subjects,  is  an  important  sign  of  the 
general  constitutional  debility. 

The  debility  in  young  children  produces  a  kind  of  apathy  to 
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motion  of  all  Icinds ;  the  cLOd  from  disinclination  to  move,  re- 
quires to  be  dragged  along  by  the  hand  ;  the  ligaments  are  relaxed 
and  the  joints  weak ;  and,  as  he  gets  okler,  the  head  is  allowed  to 
fall  forwards  from  a  difficulty  of  sustaining  its  weight,  the  muscles 
of  the  spinal  column  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body  partaking 
of  the  general  malnutrition,  and,  as  before  described,  becoming 
flabby  and  weak. 

3.  Of  the  Senses  and  Moral  and  Intelleclual  Faculties. — Even 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  the  general  expression  of  the 
counteiiimce  frequently  indicates  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
sensorial  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  those  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis.  Sometimes  the  expression  appears  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  age  of  the  indi^adual.  Sometimes  it  indicates  great  torpor 
or  hebetude,  at  others  amiability  with  want  of  energy.  Or  the 
physiognomy  may  appear  to  indicate  an  advance  of  the  mental 
facxdtiea  over  the  age  and  bodily  functions  during  infaney,  and  the 
contrary  in  after  years.  Sometimes,  also,  the  expression  of  the 
features,  together  with  other  signs  of  the  predisposition  already 
described,  point  out  a  tendency  to  tubercular  meningitis,  As  age 
advances  the  sensorial  and  mental  faculties  of  individuals  consti- 
tuted from  tuberculous  blood  exhibit  great  varieties,  and  frequently 
stand  out  in  broad  rehef  upon  the  basis  of  their  enfeebled  organiza- 
tion. The  senses  are  sometimes  acute,  and  even  morbidly  so ; 
the  perception  is  keen,  the  memory  tenacious,  and  the  imagination 
predominant,  and  there  is  frequently  a  prematxu'e  development  of 
the  mental  faculties  generally,  with  great  acuteness  of  mind;  the 
affections  and  passions  are  also  sonxctimes  remarkably  ardtiut,  and 
the  temper  quick  and  in'itable ;  these  qualities  are  most  common 
in  individuals  with  fair  hair,  florid  complexion,  and  delicate  skin, 
wherein  the  organization  of  the  uen^ous  system  seems  to  have 
maintained  its  integrity.  In  other  instances  the  senses  are  obtuse, 
and  the  individuals  listless,  the  intellectual  and  niond  powers  the 
very  reverse  of  the  former,  late  in  tlieir  development,  in  reference 
to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  education  of  the  individual,  and 
charactci-ized  by  hebetude  throughout  Life;  this,  for  the  most  part, 
occurs  in  those  who  have  dark  hair,  swarthy  skins,  and  swollen, 
pasty  countenances,  and  whose  habits  are  indolent.  If  cretinism 
be  regarded  as  a  tuberculous  affection,  it  is  exemplified  in  its  ex- 
treme form  in  the  cretins  of  the  Alps  j  here,  from  very  early  life. 
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and  most  frequently  hereditarily^  the  ncrvoua  system  muat  have 
been  involved  in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  organization. 

Tliua  it  would  appear  that  these  functions  exhibit  two  ex- 
treme opposites.  For  the  purpose  of  reeouciling  tloia  apparent 
inconsistency  as  respects  the  sensorial  and  mental  as  well  aa 
the  physical  powers  of  tuberculous  subjects,  we  must  consider 
some  circiunstanccs  connected  with  the  development  and  nutrition 
of  the  nerves.  Although  the  nerves  are  developed  from  cells,  the 
dependance  of  the  medullary  matter  upon  the  proper  material  of 
cell-growth  appears  to  cease  at  a  very  early  period  of  cmhryotic 
existence,  and  the  medullary  portion  of  the  nervous  structures 
becomes  a  secondary  deposit  in  the  cell  membrane.  The  materials 
constituting  the  proper  substance  of  nerves,  with  all  other  materials 
employed  in  building  up  and  sustaining  the  animal  economy,  arc 

■  equally  derived  from  the  blood,  but  they  diflPer  in  ioto  from  the 
materials  required  for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  cellular  struc- 
tures.   Tlie  ueiTOus  tissue  differs  from  other  tissues  in  that  it  never 

■  can,  like  them,  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  tissues.  This 
being  the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  special  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  furnishes  a  morbid  blastema  to  the  cellular, 
gelatinous,  and  fibrous  tissues,  should  necessarily  furnish  morbid 
materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  anatomical  nervous  system.  In 
many  of  the  most  unequivocal  cases  of  the  tuberculous  constitution 
the  ajiatomical  structure  of  the  nervous  system  is  perfectly  intact, 
although  in  other  instances  this  structure  may  be  involved,  and 
the  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  seen  when  we  have  to  regard 
the  symptoms  and  the  varieties  of  the  local  diseases  which  super- 
vene on  the  tuberculous  constitution. 

3.  Of  Ute  Gmierative  Fwictimis. — Much  difference  of  opinion 
appears  to  have  existed  as  to  the  state  of  the  generative  functions 
in  tuberculous  subjects.  According  to  Lugol,  and  Lebert  confirms 
this  view  by  statistical  investigations,  as  respects  either  sex,  they 
are  frequently  delayed.  Young  men,  tbe  former  author  states,  arc 
often  in  this  respect  little  more  advanced  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or  later,  than  children  of  six  or  nine  years  old,  and  females  are  no 
less  backward  in  their  development,  often  presenting  no  signs  of 
nubility  at  eighteen.  The  voice,  in  the  male,  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  frequently  remains  infantile.  In  females,  menstruation 
is  frequently  delayed  or  establiaheil  with  dysmenorrhoca,  perhaps 
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for  two  or  three  years,  or  even  the  whole  of  life,  the  discharge 
being  cither  inefficient,  or  only  of  one  or  two  days  duration;  or 
excessive,  lasting  six  or  seven  days,  and  unaccompanied  by  the 
other  signs  of  puberty.  It  is  a  just  inference  from  this  delay  that 
the  matui'ation  of  the  ovaries  and  ovidea  is  retarded.  In  a  few 
cases  the  reverse  appears  to  happen,  and  tuberculous  subjects  aro 
remarkably  erotic.  Scrofulous  girls  have  been  known  to  menstruate 
at  tliree  years  of  age  •  and  Hufeland  and  some  others  have  found 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  venereal  pleasxures,  and  have  found 
ehildt'cn  addicted  to  masturbation  at  seven  or  eight  years  old.  That 
this  has  a  relation  to  the  tuberculous  constitution  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  signs  of  generative  power  are  mostly  deceptive, — a 
very  little  indidgence  becomes  excess,  and  induces  exhaustion, 
which  is  not  easily  restored.  Whatever  the  state  of  the  generative 
powerj  either  in  the  male  or  the  female,  the  very  common  restdt  of 
the  exercise  of  that  power  iSj  that  the  fecundating  principle  derived 
from  the  tuberculous  blood  of  the  former  transmits  the  tubercu- 
lous taint  to  the  ovum,  and  that  the  ovum  developed  and  nourished 
from  the  tiiberculous  blood  of  the  latter,  itself  becomes  tubercu- 
lous ;  hence  the  disease  becomes  hereditary. 

4.  Sleep, — In  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and  in  tuberculous 
subjects  generally,  in  all  its  grades  and  varieties,  sleepy  both  during 
comparative  health  and  in  disease,  in  children  and  in  adults,  fails 
to  renovate  the  powers  and  functions  of  life.  It  frequently,  even. 
appears  to  occasion  fatigue;  the  return  of  wakefulness  being 
attended  ■\nth  a  sensation  of  weariness, — a  circumstance  best 
accoimted  for  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  the  accumulation  of  vital 
power  by  the  renovation  of  the  blood  during  sleep,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  vital  power  during  the  exertions  of  the  day,  being 
rarely  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  system  and  the  muscular 
exertions  of  the  individual. 

Finally,  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the  blood,  even  in  its  slighter 
shades,  may  influence  all  the  functions  of  life.  This  influence  is 
exhibited,  not  only  in  development,  growth,  and  nutrition,  in  the 
habit  or  constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ftmctions  and  faculties, 
but  in  the  succession  of  the  stages  of  life,  the  processes  of  denti- 
tion, and  the  phenomena  of  puberty.  As  remarked  by  Baumes, 
they  all  announce  something  heterogeneous  which  injures  and 
perverts  the  order  and   habitual   succession  of  the  phenomena. 
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That  something  wc  have  described  as  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood.  Many  of  these  functional  pcrversionSj  iu  their  more  aggra- 
I  Tated  form,  become  the  syinptoms  of  the  most  cruel  disease  with 
which  mankind  is  afflicted^  and,  as  such,  they  will  have  to  be  more 
fuUy  considered  aa  we  proceed. 


I 


SECTION  VI, 

GENERAL    SUMMAHY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 
III    THE    TUBERCULOUS    PREDISPOSITION. 

The  preceding  sections  contain  a  detail  of  those  structural  and 
functional  peculiaritiea  of  the  constitution  of  man  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  ancients,  adopted  by  the  moderns,  and  are 
confirmed  by  my  own  observation  and  experience  as  generally 
characteristic  of  the  tuberculous  habit. 

The  facta  show  that,  where  the  blood  is  of  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter already  described,  and  designated  "tuberculous/'  there  is  a 
distui'bance  in  the  development  and  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  those  which  have  cell- 
growth  for  their  basis.  The  whole  or  even  the  majority  of  the 
peculiarities  of  structure  and  function  are  by  no  means  present  in 
every  imhvidual  affected;  sometimes  a  few  only  are  to  be  ob- 
served, and  there  are  none  which  may  be  said  to  be  constant. 
Even  the  malformations  of  the  osseous  system  are  not  so  general  as 
has  sometimes  been  thought.  Fournet  found  about  one-tlxird  of 
hia  phthisical  patients  had  a  well-formed  chest.*  In  one  case,  the 
dilated  pupil  and  smooth  and  almost  transparent  skin  are  the 
only  outward  signs  of  the  predisposition;  in  another,  the  roal- 
nutritiou  and  irregular  development  of  the  osseous  system  have 
proceeded  so  far,  that  the  case  borders  on  rickets,  and  there  is  but 
little  deviation  from  tlie  normal  condition  of  the  other  parts ;  iu 
another  case,  the  tumid  abdomen  is  observable,  and  there  are 
signs  which  indicate  a  predisposition  to  disease  in  this  region ;  in 
another,  the  malformation  of  tbe  chest  is  the  peculiar  character- 
istic. A  particular  group  of  these  signs  is  designated  by  Hufeland 
aa  "The  Scrofulous  Pkysiognomy ;^^-\  another  group  is  described 


*  Kechcrclies  Cliniqnea.     Paris,  1839.     Vol.  u.,  p.  40S. 
t  TraitC  de  la  MalatUo  Scrophulcuflc— Traduit  par  I.  B.  Boufl<iaet,  1821,  p.  86. 
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by  Other  oljservers  as  the  "  Consumptive  Habit."     In  tlie  presen 
state  of  science^  it  is  impoasible  to  explain  why  a  tumid  upper  lip.^ 
in  one  inatanccj  an  elongated  maxilla,  or  an  enlarged  and  project^B 
ing  OS  frontia   in   another,  is   developed  irom  tuberculous  blood. 
Pathology  is  only  on  a  par  with  physiology  in  this  respect,  since  it^ 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  iunutocrable  variations  of  form  au^H 
proportion  among  healthy  individuals ;  why  the  blastema  derived 
from  healthy  blood  developes  great  muscularity  in  one  case,  and 
obesity  in  another ;    or  why   one  person  has  au  acqniline  and 
another   a    Roman   nose.     To  comprehend   the   canacs   of  these 
phenomena,  presupposes,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  composition 
and   chemico-vital  molecidar  actions  and  metamorphoses  of  the 
blood  and  blastema,  but  also  of  the  laws  of  cell-growth  and  or- 
ganization, including  those  laws  which  determine  the  formation, 
elongation,  spUtting^*  transformation,  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
deposits,  &c.,  of  ceila,  in  the  construction  of  tissiies  and  organs, — a 
knowledge  far  beyond  that  which  we  at  present   possess.     The 
modifications  of  cell-growth  and   organic   development  are   fre- 
quently; particularly  in  the  slighter  cases^  progressive  from  birtj^f 
to  mature  age,  at  wliich  time  the  indindual  presents,  more  or  lesS^ 
completely   formed,    the   tuberculous   frame   and   general  consti- 
tution. ^M 

The  speciality  of  the  tuberculous  constitution  has  been  des- 
cribed, at  one  time,  as  an  "  arrest ;"  at  another,  as  a  "  retardation ;" 
and  again,  as  a  '^ retrogradation "  of  development;  but  either  of 
these  terms  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  define  the  nature  of  the  Jl 
peculiarities.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  early  infancy  of  individuals  " 
"whose  blood  is  tubcrcidous,  the  general  frame  is  sometimes  large, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  thin, — ^that  it  wants  tlic  firmness  of  health, 
— and,  as  growth  increases,  it  is  found  that  the  structures  are  late, 
in  attaining  perfection,  and  the  body  is  not  well-proportioned, 
there  is  a  want  of  symmetry, ^ — or  it  sometimes  assumes  a  remark- 
ably slender  form, — imperfect  formations,  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  several  writers  as  illustrating  the  principle  of  an  arrest 
development.  It  is  ti'ue,  also,  as  urged  by  Dr.  Addison,t  that  a 
retrogradation    of  structui'e  in  the   mucous,  serous,   and   fibre 


*  Carponter'B  "  Principles  of  Grtineral  Physiolo^'."     Par.  159. 
t  *'  On  Ileultliy  and  Diseased  Structure ;  or,  the  True  Principles  of  Treatment  foi 
the  Cure  of  Disease,  espcciolly  Consumption  and  Scrofula."     1849, 
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tissues  is  exliibited  in  the  tnljerciiloua  constitution — that  "fibrous 
recedes  into  mucous,  or  both  Lato  celluhir  tisauc,"  and  that  tlie  cell 
orgauisms  themselves  retrograde  into  their  embrj'otic  condition; 
but  all  the  facta  cannot  be  explained  upou  that  principle  alone. 
Tlie  abdomen  being  prominent,  the  head  large,  the  liver  also  large, 
and  the  extremities  small,  certainly  correspond  with  the  state  of 
the  foetus,  in  these  respecta,  at  the  seventh  month  of  uterine  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  midtiform  variations  ah'cady  described  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner.  There  exist  a  depravation  of 
nutrition  and  an  aberrjitiou  of  development,  beyond  a  mere  inter- 
ruption to  the  ordinary  physiological  processes.  The  blood  being 
tuberculous  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  an  arrest  of  development ;  but 
it  is  not  in  its  origin  and  essence  an  arrest  of  the  development 
of  organs  and  structures  in  their  aggregate,  but  an  aben-ation  of 
nutrition  in  some  and  frequently  in  several  of  their  component 
parts ;  and,  although  the  tissues  and  organs  may  in  all  respects  be 
regularly  and  fully  developed,  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood 
may  produce  malnutrition,  without  the  absolute  supervention  of 
general  or  local  disease,  at  any  period  subsequently.  It  has  been 
correctly  pointed  out,  that  this  speciality  of  the  organization  con- 
sists of  a  modification  in  the  detail  of  the  structure  of  parts,  as 
well  as  of  the  proper  forms  of  tissues  and  organs. 

This  constitution  manifests  itself  in  every  degree.  In  some 
individuals  it  is  so  decided  from  birth,  that,  sooner  or  later,  and 
sometimes  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  tuberculosis,  as  a  necessa- 
rily fatal  disease,  occurs  spontaneously.  In  others  it  is  so  slight 
and  delicate  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  it  in  words,*  and  the 
continued  action  of  those  causes  which  are  capable  of  producing  a 
tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood  is  required  to  produce  its 
pathological  results.  In  those  indiWduals  in  whom  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  slighter  degree,  the  susceptibility  of  the  whole  system 
to  rapid  change  from  a  healthy  to  a  valetudinary  appearance,  and 
the  converse,  is  sometimes  very  remarkable,  ^lien  the  Jjlood  is 
tuberculous,  the  florid  complesion  and  the  appearance  of  a  full 
habit  easily  pass  away  imder  the  influence  of  fatigue,  privation 
and  disease ;  and  when  these  causes  cease  to  operate,  and  their 
oppoaites  are  in  play,  the  blood  recovers  its  normal  constitution, 
and  health  is  rapidly  restored.     It  is  always  a  most  suspicious 


«  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  on  gcrofola,  1844,  p.  19. 
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circumstance  when  we  witness  a  young  person  becoming  cachec-' 
tic  in  a  particuliir  locality,  as  in  a  large  town  or  under  particular 
habits  of  life^  exhibiting  a  pallid  face  with  the  fanctions  of  life 
languid,  but  recovering,  (on  remoyal  to  the  coimtry  or  the  sea- 
sidCj)  in  a  very  short  time,  a  florid  hue  with  health  and  spirits^ 
and  then  again  rapidly  declining — sometimes  visibly  relapsing  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  on  return  to  town.  This  indicates  a  want  of 
stability  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  When  such  subjects 
reside  in  towns,  and  take  little  eserciscj  they  frequently  become 
plump  and  roundedj  not  from  an  increase  of  muscle,  or  a  depo- 
sition of  healthy  fat,  but  from  that  low  state  of  hypertrophy  and 
Buper-infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  is  indicated  by  the  roundness  and  plumpness  very 
rapicUy  receding  on  the  occasion  of  any  shght  indisposition^  or 
unusual  mental  or  bodily  exertion. 

The  tubercidous  condition  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  even  in  the 
degree  indicated  by  the  expression,  "  the  tuberculous  predis- 
position," becomes  a  real  predisposing  cause  of  numerous  diseases. 
Of  these  a  state  of  dyspepsia,  beyond  those  slighter  shades  of 
functional  disturbance  already  described  as  contributing  to  form 
the  predisposition,  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable.  Dyspepsia 
is  so  constant  an  attendant,  and  presents  such  marked  symptoms, 
that  it  has  been  called  "strumous  dyspepsia/'  and  is  considered, 
by  Dr.  Todd  and  others,  as  a  more  characteristic  feature  than  any 
physiognomical  portrait  that  has  hitherto  been  drawn.  In  its 
slighter  and  more  evanescent  forms  it  may  be  characterized  by 
acidity,  flatulence,  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  bowels,  spasms, 
colic  or  worms.  It  is  said  to  be  so  constantly  present,  prece- 
ding and  accompanying  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  whatever 
variety  or  form  it  takes,  as  to  rank  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  will  he  hereafter  seen,  that  the  defective  haematosis  cannot  be 
attributed  to  dyspepsia  alone  as  a  cause,  but  all  experience  con- 
firms the  facts;  and  there  can  be  no  surprise  that,  the  fluids 
essential  to  digestion  in  all  its  stages  being  secreted  from  blood 
constituted  as  that  of  tuberculous  subjects  is,  with  the  defective 
organization  of  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  should  render  the  digestion  habitually  feeble,  and  that 
dyspepsia  should  prove  an  important  link  in  that  chain  of  morbid 
actions  which  too  frequently  leads  to  a  fatal  result. 

Among  the  aflfcctions  to  which  tubercidous  subjects  are  predis- 
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posed,  the  symptoms  and  history  of  which  are  influenced  and  more 
or  less  obviously  explained  Ly  the  peculiar  state  of  the  bloodj  and  by 
the  structural  and  functional  modifications  which  constitute  one  or 
m^ore  of  the  varieties  of  the  tuberculous  habit,  may  be  enumerated : 
— Cold  indolent  abscesses  in  the  loose  cellular  structure,  especially 
of  the  limbs,  their  particular  symptoms  and  history  depending 
upon  the  imperfect  organization  of  tlie  cellular  basis  and  the 
tuberculous  quahties  of  the  blood ;  catarrhal  affections,  particu- 
larly colds  in  the  head,  attributable  to  the  malnutrition  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  their  pronencsa  to  mucous  dischargees,  their 
irritability,  and  their  tendency  to  congestion,  which  render  them 
liable  to  be  long-continued  and  attended  Tfrith  copious  secretion ; 
also  exemplified  in  the  tendency  to  leucorrhoea  in  females,  and 
to  haemoiThoids  in  either  sex ;  diarrhoea,  "with  large  alvine  dis- 
charges, resulting  from  slight  causes  of  irritation  j  haemorrhages, 
as  epistaxis  and  effusions  of  blood  from  the  trachea,  bronchise, 
nrcthra,  and  alimentary  canal,  arising,  either  with  or  without 
rupture,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  vessels  and  the  diminished  \itality 
and  plasticity  of  the  blood.  Chronic  glandular  affections,  invading 
the  cervical,  axillary,  inguinal,  or  mesenteric  glands ;  the  l3nai- 
phatic  glands  having  a  great  tendency  to  enlarge  from  slight 
irritations  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  the  skin  j  chronic  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  clironic  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
eyeSj  eyehds  and  ears;  frequently  occurring  hordeolse,  clironic 
lippitudo  or  blear-eyednesa ;  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  chronic 
hydroceplialuSj  &c.  Also  chronic  congestions  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  internal  fauces,  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 

The  defective  organization  of  the  skin  explains  its  hability, 
from  the  shghcst  friction,  to  extending  and  troublesome  erup- 
tions ;  and  a  similarity  of  organization  both  in  the  mucous 
and  cutaneous  tissues  explains  the  liability  to  a  ninning  at 
the  nostrils,  the  fluid  from  the  iU-conditioncd  blood  assuming 
an  acrid  and  corroding  nature,  excoriating  the  parts  it  comes 
in  contact  with  and  producing  ulcers  which  become  covered  with 
yellow  crusts,  concealing  languid  and  pale  or  livid  gramxlations ; 

I  the  extremity  of  the  nose  and  the  upper  hx»  swelhng  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  irritation.  This  state  of  things  is  often  associated  with 
one  or  two  other  well  marked  signs  of  tuberculosis,  as  glandular 
swellings,  an  elongated  lower  maxilla,  or  an  augmented  develop- 
ment of  the  hands  in  proportion  to  the  trunk ;  the  wholc^  accord- 
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ing  to  their  combinationa,  constituting  different  varieties  of  the 
scrofolous  physiognomy,  and  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
tuhei'culoiis  state  of  the  blood.  This  condition  of  the  skin  also 
constitutes  the  predisposition  to  numerous  more  definite  cata- 
neoiia  eruptions,  which  mil  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 

A  tuberculous  state  of  the  })lood  operates  also  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  menibranesj  with  specific 
syraptoma,— hence— inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranea  of 
the  joints, — the  tuberculous  meningitis,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hennis 
Green^* — the  tuberculous  pericarditisj  as  described  by  Dr.  George 
BurrowSjt — and  the  tuberculous  peritonitis,  as  described  by  Sir 
If.  Marshj  J— either  of  which  may  occur  in  the  predisposed  with- 
out the  deposition  of  tubercle,  as  well  as  in  tuberculosis  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  tubercle ;  also  of  cluromc  osteitis, 
cariesj  and  necrosis,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  organization  of 
bone, — ciiUblains,  attributable  to  the  languor  of  the  circulation  of 
the  extremities^  the  state  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  specific  quali- 
ties of  the  congested  blood;  finally,- — in  illustration  of  the  real  pre- 
dispositions estabhshed  by  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood, — where 
the  morbid  irritation  has  invaded  the  nervous  substance  or  its  cellu- 
lar envelopes,  the  nerrous  structures  become  liable  to  chronic  con- 
gestions, inflammations  and  effusions ;  and  epilepsy,  insanity,  and 
other  neuroses  may  be  classed  in  the  category  of  the  affections  to 
which  tuberculous  subjects  arc  predisposed. 

In  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  the  constitution  is  prone  to 
feverish  attacks  from  irregularities  of  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture,  an<l  from  other  very  shght  causes,  llie  above  facts 
show  that  a  general  ulcerous  diathesis  prevails,  from  wldch  it  is 
evident  that  absorption  very  constantly  predominates  over  the 
other  nutritive  processes,  owing  to  the  diminished  vital  power 
or  momentum  of  vital  force  in  the  various  tissues,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  blood,  which  renders  it  more  apt  to  receive  than  to  part 
with  the  elements  of  nutrition.  This  ulcerous  diathesis  is  fre- 
quently exemplified  by  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  articu- 
lar cartilages.  There  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  and  unhealthy  or 
spurious  suppuration,  which  tendency  is  in  relation  to  the  vitiated 
quality  of  the  liquor  sanguinis ;  and  the  low  vitahty  of  the  solids 


*  Medico-Chirurgicftl  TraneactiuuB,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  192. 

f  Medico-Chinirgical  TranKaetioiiB,  1M47,  p.  77. 

I  The  Dnbliu  Jounial  uf  Modical  fxriwicc,  Mnivh,  18i3. 
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and  fluids  generally,  is  favoiirable  to  the  development  of  intestinal 
worma  and  other  parasites. 

Tuberculosis,  as  a  blood  disease,  has  not  only  a  train  of  local 
and  general  affectioTia  to  which  it  constitutes  a  powerftd  predis- 
position, many  of  which  affections  are  in  a  great  measure  peculiar 
to  itself,  but  it  haa  a  remarkable  influence  in  modifying  the 
symptoms,  progress,  and  termination  of  most  of  the  diseases  to 
■which  the  human  frame  is  hable,  and  tlie  effects  of  most  of  the 
remedies  employed  for  the  relief  of  those  diseases.  Inflammation 
in  a  liealthy  state  of  the  blood  differs  very  materially  Irom  inflam- 
mation in  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  and  its  characters  are 
still  further  modified  where  the  structui^es  have  been  nourished  and 
sustained  by  tuberculous  blood.  It  has  a  chronic  and  asthenic 
tendency,  easily  understood  "when  we  consider  the  low  vitality  of 
the  blood,  the  diminished  heat-producing  power,  the  small  propor- 
tion of  corpusclesj  and  the  vitiated  liquor  sanguinis.  In  healthy 
inflammation,  cytoblasts,  or  the  germs  of  cells  form  or  make  their 
appearance  very  rapidly  in  the  blastema  or  exudation,  In  the 
exudation  of  tuberculous  blood  they  do  not  appear  so  quickly. 
The  exudation  is  not  so  genuine  a  liquor  puris :  that  is  to  say,  the 
eytoblasts,  if  formed,  or  exuded,  are  not  so  readily  formed  into 
pus  globules.  The  fluid  effused  during  inflammation,  when  the 
blood  is  tuberculous,  has,  again,  far  less  tendency  to  form  new 
fibre.  Whatever  may  be  the  m^ode  in  which  fibre  is  produced, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  tlie  vitiated  blastema  poured  oiit  by 
the  degraded  liquor  sanguinis  accounts  for  the  fact;  and  this  con- 
sequence of  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  frequently  renders  the 
products  of  inflammation  inorganizable  where  they  ought  to  be 
organizable;  as  well  remarked  by  John  Hunter,  there  is  fre- 
quently in  the  scrofulous  constitution  no  adhesive  inflammation.* 
So,  also,  by  considering  the  qualities  of  the  blood  in  the  tubercu- 
lous predisposition,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  extract  blood,  even  in  diseases  requiring  depletion,  from  an  in- 
dividual in  whose  blood,  in  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  the  usual 
proportions  of  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles  exist,  and  another  to 
perform  the  same  operation  where  the  blood  is  deficient  in  red 
corpuscles  and  fibrine,  and  vitiated  in  its  albuminous  principle. 
The  modifications  of  the  action  of  remedies  are  also  exhibited  very 


frequently  in  the  application  of  blisterSj  leeches,  setons^  and  even 
Tenesection^  tbe  injuries  from  wliich  are  sometimea  alow  to  heal, 
or  liable  to  unhealthy  suppuration,  or  followed  by  eruptions  of 
pustules  in  the  surrounding  skin.  The  bleeding  from  leech-bites 
is  apt  to  be  excessive,  and  with  difficulty  restrained.  Membranous 
inflammation  is  prone  to  run  into  purulent  discharge,  as  from  the 
earSj  nose,  eyes,  and  vagina.  Ophthalmia,  in  whatever  structure 
it  be  seated,  differs  greatly  in  tubercidous  subjects  from  ophthal- 
mia in  healthy  subjects.  Again,  fractures  arc  slow  to  unite.  A 
wound,  or  a  stump  after  amputation,  affords  a  modified  secretion 
when  the  blood  of  the  subject  is  tuberculous;  stumps  have  been 
described  as  secreting  distinct  curdy  matter  at  the  second  dressing. 
Fevers,  particularly  those  of  the  eruptive  order,  fluxes,  luea  vene- 
rea, in  fact,  all  diseases,  are  more  or  leas  influenced  in  their  symp- 
toms, progress  and  termination ;  and  frequently,  when  in  their 
essential  nature  mild  and  salutary,  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  blood  and  tissues  in  the  tuberculous  constitution,  these 
become  obstinate  and  fatal. 

Thus,  the  tuberculous  predisposition  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  a  long  catalogue  of  affections,  and  very  esaentially  modifies  al- 
most  all  other  diseases.  In  this  point  of  view  its  importance  could 
not  be  overrated.  But  tuberculosis  is  an  idiopathic  disease,  sui 
generisy  and  no  principle  in  medicine  is  better  estabhshed  than  that 
the  different  varieties  of  this,  the  moat  fatal  of  all  diseases  that 
aiilict  mankind,  present  themselves  most  frequently  in  individuals 
of  the  constitution  here  described.  As  remarked  by  Audral,  both 
in  the  old  and  the  young,  the  development  of  tubercle  in  various 
organs,  and  in  several  organs  at  once,  most  frequently  occurs  in 
those  who  present  the  characteristics  of  the  predisposition ;  and 
the  development  of  tubercles  is  most  abundant  and  most  general 
where,  from  this  constitution  being  most  distinctly  marked,  we 
have  reason  to  regard  the  blood  as  in  the  highest  degree  tubercu- 
lous. It  is  this  direct  tendency  to  favour  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  deposition  of  tubercle  that  we  have  especially 
to  investigate  as  we  proceed. 

From  all  that  has  preceded,  the  tuberculous  predisposition  is  not 
a  mere  aptitude  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  causes  of  tuber- 
culosis. Short  of  actual  disease,  it  is  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  its  solid  and  fluid  constituents,  and  in  its 
vital  power,  of  the  same  nature  aa  tuberculosis.     Where  the  pre- 
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disposition  ends,  and  where  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  begins,  it  is 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  nature  operates  hj  transitions — frequently  there  is  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation.  Nor  does  the  predisposition  necessarily 
pass  into  disease.  Many  have  been  deemed  consumptive  through- 
out life  from,  having  exhibited  this  constitution  in  a  wcU-marked 
form,  and  have  nevertheless  attained  longevity,  and  died  from  some 
other  malady.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  circumstance, 
that  their  blood  was  never  tuberculous,  and  that  they  were  never 
subjects  of  the  predisposition;  but  it  shows  that,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  the  predisposition  may  never  pass  into  actual  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  blood  haa  cither  been  in  a  tuberculous  state  in 
a  sUght  degree  only,  or,  if  more  intensely  affected  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  development,  tliat  it  has  recovered  the  stan- 
dard of  health  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Even  the  conformation  of 
the  osseous  skeleton,  as  of  tlic  bones  of  the  chest,  for  instance,  will 
improve,  if  the  constitution  of  the  blood  be  improved, — a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  occasionally  observed  to  happen  without 
obvious  cause.  Again,  it  is  most  important  to  state,  that  tubercu- 
losis may  attack  not  only  individuals  of  this  particular  habit,  but 
even  the  robust,  with  a  complete  physical  development,  well-formed 
chest,  and  great  muscular  power.  It  may  occur  in  either  of  the 
temperaments — lymphatic,  sanguine,  choleric,  nervous,  or  melan- 
cholic— although  more  frequent  in  the  first  than  in  cither  of  the 
others,  and  least  frequent  in  the  last.  Individuals  of  a  decidedly 
fianguine  temperament  occasionally  die  of  phthisis.  Examples  of  tliis 
ai'e,  however,  comparatively  rare;  they  occur  most  frequently  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  they  indicate  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the  disease, 
in  the  individual,  rather  than  the  hereditary  transmission.  In  these 
cases,  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  have  operated  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  when  the  tissues  and  organs  were  completely  formed,  and 
when  no  more  than  the  ordinary  alow  progressive  waste  and  nutri- 
tion were  in  play;  the  result  being  the  deterioration  of  blood,  the 
rapid  formation  of  general  tuberculosis,  and  a  quick  deposition  of 
tubercle  in  one  or  more  organs,  but  without  those  modifications  of 
the  organic  structures  generally  which  constitute  the  predisposi- 
tiouj  and  M'hich  take  their  origin  most  especiaUy  during  develop- 
ment and  growth. 
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The  prominent  characteristics  of  tuhcrculoais,  when  it  presents 
itself  aa  a  (liaease,  arej  like  those  of  the  predisposition,  both  struc- 
tural  and  functional.  Wicn  the  disease  ia  progressive,  or  so  long  as 
it  is  slight,  the  signs  and  symptoms  may  consist  only  of  an  assem- 
blage or  grouping  together  of  a  certain  number  of  those  devia- 
tions firom  the  healthy  structure  of  parts,  and  of  those  aberrations 
of  function  wlxich  have  been  so  fully  described  iu  the  first  chapter 
as  constituting  the  tuberculous  predisposition.  Wlien  it  ia  an 
acquired  disease,  or  if  it  be  superinduced  in  a  habit  originally  pre- 
disposedj  but  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  has  been  re- 
placed by  healthy  hEcraatosis  and  perfect  nutrition,  its  more  decided 
symptoms  may  be  observed  in  addition  to  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  its  slighter  shades,  and  of  its  more  continued  operation.  Under 
any  circumstances  tuberculosis  has  its  appropriate  diagnostic  signs 
and  symptoms.  They  are  for  the  most  part  present  fi*om  the 
very  earliest  commencement  of  the  disease,  and,  in  fatal  cases^  they 
generally  continue  in  a  state  of  aggravation  or  progression,  till  its 
termination.  Hitherto  the  practitioner  has  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed, in  all  cases,  to  look  for  the  signs  of  local  disease  as  the 
earliest  indications ;  regarding  the  presence  of  these  as  essential 
for  the  aflBi-mation  of  the  presence  of  the  general  disease  j  and 
after  the  detection  of  local  disease,  all  the  symptoms  have  been  too 
exclusively  referred  to  this  as  a  cause.  Hence,  from  first  to  last, 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  local  disease  have  been  strangely 
commingled  with  those  of  the  general  disease ;  as,  on  a  future 
occasion,  we  shall  find  the  causes  also  have  been.  The  existence 
of  tuberculosis  as  a  general  disease  has  thus  been  overlooked  or 
denied.  In  this  work  I  think  I  shall  show  that,  in  many  crises,  it 
is  the  disease  of  the  blood  which  destroys  the  patient,  and  that 
sometimes  the  local  disease  has  comparatively  little  to  do  ^dth  the 
fatal  event.  In  all  cases,  it  is  a  malady  of  the  blood,  characterized 
by  its  appropriate  signs  and  symptoms,  to  which  the  local  disease 
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mnst  be  refenred  for  the  explanation  of  its  speciality  and  its 
fatality ;  and  the  general  disease  of  the  blood  may  be  recognised 
by  its  signs  and  symptomSj  throughout  the  course  of  every  variety 
of  tuberculous  affection. 

Viewed  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  independent  of  any  local  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  of  other  organs  or  structures,  tuberculosis 
may  present  itself  in  individuals  of  the  constitution  already  des- 
cribed, in  those  predisposed  by  various  debilitating  causes,  or  in 
the  previously  robust  and  healthy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  predis- 
position may  pass  imperceptibly,  without  any  obvious  existing 
cause,  into  a  state  of  disease;  or  the  disease  may  be  superinduced 
hi  such  a  constitution  by  the  continued  or  renewed  operation  of  its 
causes^  the  more  essential  characters  of  the  tuberculous  habit 
becoming  more  distinctly  marked  than  heretofore,  and  the  con- 
dition of  health,  or  comparative  health,  superseded  by  that  of  real 
and  unequivocal  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  tuberculous  blood 
may  be  produced  in  healthy  individuals  at  any  period  of  life,  from 
the  operation  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis ;  and,  according  as  these 
causea  are  brought  into  play  earlier  or  later  in  life,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  v£U*ioua  parts  of  tlic  body,  the 
constitutional  signs  already  described,  particularly  those  which 
mark  the  irregular  development  of  the  different  organs,  may  or  may 
not  present  themselves.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  pre- 
disposed is  more  common  than  the  acquirement  of  it  by  the  robust 
and  healthy,  but,  in  the  latter,  the  morbid  blood  soon  produces 
malnutrition  of  the  same  nature  as  occurs  in  the  former,  in  those 
tissues  where  the  change  of  matter  coutinuca  active,  as  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  skin,  and  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 
Under  all  cu'cumstances,  when  tuberculoaia  as  a  disease  sets  in, 
the  changes  of  structure  and  function  already  described  become 
more  general  and  more  decided. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  tuberculosis  consists,  in 
an  aggravated  degree,  of  many  of  those  deriationa  from  a  healthy 
state  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  deficiency  wliich 
exists  in  direct  investigations  as  to  the  state  of  the  blood  in  in- 
dividuals enjoying  comparative  health,  but  of  a  tuberculous  consti- 
tution, has  been  pointed  out, — there  is  a  similar  cause  of  regret 
that  it  has  not  been  properly  examined  in  tuberculosis  or  the 
tuberculous  cachexia  of  autlioi*s.     The  analvaes  contained  in  the 
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first  chapter  are  all  I  have  to  rely  upon  to  form  an  approximative 
solution  of  this  fundamental  question,  inasmuch  as  other  analyses 
extant,  although  sufficiently  numcroua,  have  almost  all  been  made 
of  the  blood  of  tuberculous  subjects^  in  -whom  extensive  and  aggra- 
vated disease  of  internal  vital  organs  existed  ;  and  evcti  in  a  great 
majority  of  those  I  have  introducedj  there  were  intercurrent  and 
superinduced  local  affections.  Asj  hoiveverj  the  structural  and 
functional  disturbances  which  constitute  the  predisposition  are 
consistent  witli  the  peculiar  character  of  tuberculous  blood  already 
describedj  so  it  ivill  be  found  that  the  whole  history  of  the  can- 
firmed  disease  is  consistent  with  a  similar  but  an  aggravated 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  Wlieu  carefully  considered,  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  viewed  apart  from  those  of  the 
local  affections  and  other  complications,  which  are  liable  to  occur, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  deviations  from  the  physiological  standard 
of  the  blood  from  which  proceeded  the  tuberculous  predisposition, 
and  the  more  decidedly  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  in  tuber- 
culosis, are  originally  the  same,  differing  only  as  respects  the 
period  and  the  degree  of  the  affection.  Thus  the  analyses  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  tuberculosis  : — 

The  solids  in  proportion  to  the  aqueous  pari  of  the  blood  are  still 
further  decreased,  and  this  dilution  progressively  augments  as  the 
disease  becomes  more  confirmed. 

The  proportion  of  the  red  corpttsclesj  a  diminution  of  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  consump- 
tive habit,  is  stili  further  diminished  when  the  disease  sets  in,  and 
the  diminution  progressively  increases  as  it  advances ;  so  that,  in 
extreme  cases,  from  1-1-7  parts  in  1000  in  the  adult  male,  they 
frequently  fall  to  80  parts.  The  deficiency  in  this  part  of  the 
blood  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  less  fatal  diseases;  in  chlorosis, 
for  instance,  Andral  found  the  cypher  of  the  red  corpusrJes  30, 
whereas,  in  one  case  only  of  tuberculosis,  did  he  find  it  as 
low  as  72 ;  and  in  his  analysis  of  cases  of  phthisis,  in  its  various 
stages,  the  cyphers  oscillated  between  80  and  100.  In  tuberculosis 
the  loss  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  is  not  frequently 
sufficient  to  be  accompanied  with  the  characteristic  bmii  in  the 
carotids. 

77i€  albumen  probably  still  further  increases  in  proportion,  and 
the  physiological  and  pathological  products  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
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indicate  a  vitiated  elaboration  in  an  increased  degree ;  the  protein 
base  and  ita  compounds — albumen  and  fibrine — being  in  all  pro- 
bability more  vitiated  in  quality. 

The  fatty  matters. — As  respects  tbe  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
blood  it  Las  already  been  atatedj  tbat  in  the  predisposition  this 
element  is  probably  below  its  physiological  standard  ;  but  in  many 
of  the  analyses  of  incipient  phthisis,  an  augmented  proportion  has 
been  foundj  and  this  increased  proportion  of  fat  is  said  to  coincide 
•with  rapid  emaciation  which  will  presently  be  described  as  one 
of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  tubcrcnlosis.  It  remains  a 
problem  whether  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  bears  in  this  case 
a  relation  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  fat  during  the  emaciation, 
since,  in  many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that  in  tcnemic  con- 
ditions fat  is  often  accumulated  in  the  bloodj  while  it  disappears 
from  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue.* 

Hie  fibrine. — Tuberculosis  rarely  existing  in  a  mai'ked  form,  or 
continuing  any  length  of  time,  without  some  local  disease,  either 
arising  from  malnutrition,  or  of  an  inflnramatory  or  purulent 
character,  developing  itself,  the  blood,  as  already  stated,  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  examined  in  its  simply  tuberculous  state ;  and  since 
most  of  the  superinduced  local  affections  occasion  a  relative  increase 
of  fibiine  and  a  relative  increase  of  vitality,  the  analyses  extant  most 
frequently  exhibit  a  higher  cypher  for  the  fibrine  than  they  would 
other^rise  doj  and  sometimes  a  higher  cypher  than  the  physiological 
standard  j  and,  from  the  same  cause,  the  clot,  which  in  tmcompH- 
cated  tuberculosis  is  small,  wealt,  and  diffluent,  in  cases  as  they 
actually  occur,  although  small,  is  found  to  be  tolerably  firm  and 
frequently  buffy. 

In  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  we  cannot  determine  any- 
thing definite  respecting  the  salts  and  extractives,  hut,  as  here  exem- 
plified, without,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  investigation, 
attaching  implicit  credence  to  the  results  obtained  as  to  the  whole 
of  the  above  qualities,  the  blood  gives  ample  evidence  of  an  aggra- 
vation of  that  defective  vitality  wliich  has  been  laid  down  as  its 
most  general  cliaracteristic  in  this  disease. 

When  the  blood  is  actually  diseased,  and  tuberculosis  unequivo- 
cally establislied,  many  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize  the 
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prediapoaition  become  tnie  signs  and  symptoms;   but  the  more 
important  dia^ostics  are  : — 

(1.)  Anxmia. 
(2.)  Atrophy. 

a.  Attenuation  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

b.  Attenuation  of  the  blood  vessels  and  hsemorrhage. 
(3.)  Direct  dcbJity. 

a.  Of  the  secreting  functions. 
6.  Of  the  digestive  functions. 

c.  Of  the  circulation  and  the  involuntary  muscular  functions. 

d.  Of  the  respiratory  functions. 

e.  Of  the  function  of  voluntary  motion. 
/.    Of  the  nervous  fiinctions- 
g.  Of  the  generative  functions. 

(4.)  Diminution  of  the  power  of  sustaining  the  animal  tempera- 
ture. 
(5.)  Febricula. 


SECTION  I. 

OF    THE    ANEMIA   OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Whether  tuberculosis  be  developed  in  a  constitution  originally 
predisposedj  or  in  the  robust  and  healthy,  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms is  a  general  auEemic  conditioUj  wliich  supervenes  on  the 
disease  of  the  blood. 

If  the  case  be  only  a  transition  from  a  well-marked  prediapo- 
sition  to  actual  disease,  this  characteristic  becomes,  with  greater 
or  leas  rapidity,  more  decided  than  heretofore;  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  skin  generallyj  and  the  complexion  in  particular, 
being  more  distinctly  marked.  The  cutaneous  tissues  become 
more  decidedly  faded  or  dingy,  or  permanently  paUid,  the  counte- 
nance only  being  subject  to  transient  flushes.  This  anaemia  fre- 
quently exists  for  a  long  time  before  tuberculosis  is  recognised  as 
a  disease.  The  lips  and  gums,  which  liitherto  may  have  main- 
tained their  roseate  tint,  gradually  assume  the  anaimic  character, 
and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  fcora  the  motlified  circulation, 
acquires  a  distinct  pearly  hue ;  the  mucous  membranea  become 
pale,  and  apparently  bloodless ;  the  serous  mcmbnines  partake  of 
the  same  morbid  condition ;  tlie  muscles  are  pale,  and  the  auEemic 
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character  is  preserved  tlirougbout,  even  in  the  case  of  a  solution 
of  continuity  as  in  the  viciuitj'  of  ulcers. 

The  anaemia  of  tuberculosis  differs  from  simple  anaemia.  The 
blood-vessels  are  not  so  empty.  There  is  not  necessarily  that 
tendency  to  syncope  on  assuming  an  erect  position,  nor  to  palpita- 
tion, cedema  or  effusion.  The  tissues  are  ditigy  rather  than  waxy; 
and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  with  the  anaemia  of  cancer. 
The  colour  of  the  face  varies  much  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual.  In  those  with  dark  skiu  and  hair,  in  whom  the 
muscles  arc  firm,  the  pallidity  has  a  very  light  leaden  tintj  and  the 
flush  which  occurs  during  excitement  is  of  a  brownisli  red,  re- 
placing the  leaden  paleness;  but  this  diiTers  greatly  from  the 
violent  hue  of  asphyxia  and  cyanosis.  In  more  delicate  subjects 
with  very  fine  skin^  light  hair  and  soft  Heah,  the  puffy  visage 
is  of  a  tallow  white,  reHeved  on  excitation  by  red  flushes.  The 
general  surface  of  the  body  and  not  the  face  alone  should 
be  eiamiued  to  judge  of  this  symptom.  Many  of  the  effects 
of  true  ansemia  sometimes  result  from  the  aniEmia  of  tubcr- 
culosiSj  but  not  necessarily  so  ;  and,  when  the  subject  of  cau- 
sation is  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  those  causes 
wluch  are  undoubtedly  adequate  to  the  production  of  aniemia, 
even  to  its  fatal  extreme,  never  yet  produced  a  case  of  tuberculosis. 
The  anaemia  of  tuberculosis  also  differs  from  that  of  chlorosis  in 
the  character  of  the  blood,  and  its  concomitants,  as  well  as  in  the 
pecuhar  hue  flhich  the  tissues  present.  The  anaimic  symptoms, 
so  constantly  observed  in  this  disease,  mainly  depend  upon  the 
particular  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which  constitutes  tuber- 
culosis, and  most  especially  upon  the  diminished  proportion  of  the 
red  corpuscles ;  although  in  part  also,  ujidoubtedly,  upon  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 


SECTION  II. 

OF    THE    ATROPHY    OF    TUBERCULOSIS. 

Notwithstanding  Louis  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  one  half 

only  of  the   cases   of  phthisis  observed  by  him  atrophy  existed 

among  the  earliest  symptoms,   and  he   does  not  regard  it  as  a 

_    precursor  of  tubercular  deposit^  and  that  Foumet  found  tubercu- 

B    lous   subjects  frequently   moderatclv   fat^   being   apparently   in    a 
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etate  of  perfect  embonpoint  before  any  disease  seta  in,  and  occa- 
sionally very  fat, — 10  such  subjects,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
■womeuj*  occurring  in  192j — atrophy  is  one  of  the  most  general 
structural  cliauf^cs  in  tulierculosis.  It  is  sometimes  tliat  which 
both  patieat  and  Mends  are  the  first  to  observe  as  indicative  of  a 
modification  in  the  state  of  the  constitntion.  Frequently,  indeed, 
it  occurs  with  very  slight  concomitant  indications  of  deranged 
health,  and,  as  remarked  when  treating  of  the  predisposition^ 
it  may  prove  of  temporary  diu-ation,  the  frame  recovering  a  per- 
ceptible, although  spurious  enii/oupointj  on  some  salutary  change. 
The  character  of  the  emaciation  of  tubercidosia  requires  to  be  "well 
considered  by  the  practitioner.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  defective  organization  and  nutri- 
tion of  cells,  areolar  tissue,  and  of  all  those  structures  of  which 
cell-groTvtb  forms  the  basis.  There  is  a  consequent  loss  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  powers  of  deposition  and  absorption. 

The  first  inroads  of  this  emaciation  arc  indicated  by  a  diminished 
density  and  tension  of  structure.  A  soft  and  consequent  yielding 
condition  for  the  most  part  accompanies  the  anamiia  already  de- 
scribed. This  diminished  density  and  tension  in  the  tegumentary 
membranes  render  the  limbs  flabby,  frequently  the  first  circum- 
stance observed  in  young  children  becoming  tuberculous.  In 
children,  also,  the  emaciation  proceeds  rapidly,  especially  when 
they  have  previously  exhibited  that  puffineas  and  spurious  hyper- 
trophy Avhich  characterize  the  predisposition ;  and  it  occasions  a 
peculiar  shrinking  of  the  features  ;  the  delineations  of  the  muscles 
being  more  diatiuctly  seen. 

Whenever,  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  or  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  induce  tuberculosis,  a  wasting  of  the  tissues  sets  in, 
and  becomes  cither  insidiously  or  rapidly  progressive,  it  is  a  sign 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  alarm. 

The  atrophy  of  tuberculosis  is  so  important  in  diagnods^ 
pathology  and  treatment,  that  the  practitioner  cannot  be  too 
vigilant  in  its  detection  whenever  its  existence  is  suspected  either 
in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  the  diseasfe,  or  in  individuals 
placed  under  circumstances  in  which  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood  is  likely  to  be  produced ;  nor  too  careful  in  watching  its 
progress.     For  these  purposes,  direct  observations  on  the  weight 
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are  absolutely  necessary.  No  vague  notions  on  this  point  ttIII  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  Patients,  and  those  of  the  IjTnphatic  tem- 
perament eapeciallyj  "vrill  frequently  mistake  the  puffiness  of  the 
face  and  spurious  liT[icrtrophy  of  the  areolar  tissue,  which  fre- 
quently conceals  the  time  state  of  the  adipose  and  muscular  aystemsj 
for  a  really  good  condition  of  the  general  habit.  If  we  trust  to 
their  representations^  on  the  one  hand  the  atrophy  may  proceed 
until  tubercular  aggregation  in  some  important  organ  occurs, 
before  we  are  certain  of  its  existence,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  never  appreciate  the  results  of  treatment,  Nor  is  the  deter- 
miuatiou  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the  patient  important  only  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  emaciation,  and  watching  its  progress,  as 
an  absolute  sign  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  measure  of  the  gross 
effects  produced  in  the  fluids  and  organic  tissues  by  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  blood.  It  is  also  essential  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  other  symptoms.  We  shall  find, 
as  we  proceed,  that  the  respiratory  powers  are  modified  in  tuber- 
culosisj  and  furnish  symptoms  of  the  disease;  but  the  weight  of 
the  body  axercises  a  direct  influence  over  the  respiratory  function, 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  weight  of  the 
patient,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  import  of  tlie  al)soIute  aud  rela- 
tive weight,  and  of  the  variations  of  weight  to  which  the  body  is 
liable. 

To  determine  the  weight,  and  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
first  inroads  of  tuberculous  emaciation,  and  watching  its  progress, 
I  have  followed  Dr.  Hutchinson's  recommendation,  and  adopted 
the  use  of  the  French  scale,  or  weighing  machine,  as  a  correct 
instrument,  and  occupying  little  space. 

To  Dr.  Hutchinson  wo  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  I  propose  to  avail  myself  extensively  of 
Ma  results.* 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  in  making  observations  on 
the  weight  of  patients  labouring  under  tuberculosis,  and  as  they 
are  eminently  practical  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  them 
here.  As  a  general  rule  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  with 
the  height ;  but  the  absolute  weight  in  relation  to  the  height 
varies  considerably,  being,  nevertheless^  within  the  physiological 
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range.     The  weight,  therefore,  requires  to  he  estimated  in  relation 
to  the  height,  bo  that,  together  with  the  weight  the  height  of  the 
individual  should  be  taken  and  noted.     As  a  standard  of  com^| 
parison,  Dr,   Hutchinson  has  conatructed  a  table  of  the   mean 
weight  of  a  large  number  of  males  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  in 
relation  to  their  height.  We  shall  find  that  tuberculosis  diininisheiM 
the  function  of  reapiratioUj  and  excess  of  weight  also  diminishes 
the  function  of  respiration ;  so  that,  in  estimating  the  respiratory 
function,  as  a  sign  of  tuberculosis  in  corpulent  individuals^  thefl 
latter  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account.     The  influence  of 
excess  of  weight,  however,  over  the  respiratory  function,  is  not 
felt  until  the  excess  goes  beyond  seven  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
therefore,  to  the  mean  which  an  individual  ought  to  weigh,  seveni 
per  cent,  must  be  added,  before  we  allow  for  the  corpulency  aB 
influencing  the  respu'ation.     Dr.  Hutchinson's  table^  which  fol- 
lows, comprises  this  latter  circumstance.     I  have  employed  this 
table  with  great  advantage.     It  is  constructed  from  obscrrationA 
made  on 

2650  healthy  Males  at  tfte  mixUJle  period  of  life. 
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The  usual  or  natural  weight  of  an  individual  may  differ  fro: 
the  above  standard  both  in  excess  and  deficiency ;  and,  at  all  timea, 
deficiency  of  weight  tends  to  show  deficient  nutrition.  In  tuber 
culosis,  the  abaolutc  weight,  in  reference  to  the  mean  standard  for^ 
the  individual,  not  presenting  a  very  marked  difference,  is  a  fact^  V 
per  S€,  of  considerable  practical  value  j  but,  we  shall  presently  find, 
that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  respi- 
ration in  this  disease.  In  the  present  place  we  are  only  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  detecting  and  watching  loss  of  weight  as  an 
important  diagnostic  sign  of  tuberculosis. 

When   in   tuberculous   subjects — or  in  subjects  placed  under 
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circumstances  calculated  to  produce  tuberculosis — a  wasting  of  the 
tissues  sets  in,  and  becomes  either  insidiously  or  rapidly  and 
obviously  progressive,  independent  of  any  local  symptom  or  physi- 
cal sign  whatever,  it  is  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  alarm. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  lays  it  down,  that  a  slow  and  gradual  loss  of 
weight  is  more  serious  than  a  quick  and  irregular  loss  of  weight, 
and  my  own  experiments  fully  confirm  this  remark.  A  person 
may,  from  time  to  timCj  lose  and  gain  weight;  but  he  cannot  do 
this  slowly  and  gradually  without  exciting  suspicion  of  the  exis- 
tence of  some  serious  disease.  In  tuberculosis  the  loss  of  weight 
is  at  first  almost  imperceptible,  and  would  mth  difficulty  be 
detected  even  by  weighing.  Omitting  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
process,  it  may  proceed  even  to  a  considerable  extent  ^dthout 
being  perceived;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  Louis  weighed  his 
patients,  tliis  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  failed  to  recogniae  any 
degree  of  atrophy  in  so  great  a  proportion.  If  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood  continue,  the  atrophy  insidiously  and 
constantly  advances ;  and  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercu- 
losis, if  this  progressive  waste  is  unattended  with  any  decided 
organic  or  functional  affection  of  the  viscera,  it  may,  therefore, 
be  more  rather  than  less  alarming.  It  indicates  that  the  blood  is 
becoming  so  decidedly  tuberculous,  as  to  cease  to  be  capable  of 
sustaining  the  healthy  functions  of  life,  and  especially  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  nutrition. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  loss  of  weight  and  the  emaciation  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  quite  true  that  death  may  occur  in  certain 
forms  and  varieties  of  the  disease  long  before  this  emaciation 
takes  place  to  any  great  extent;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of 
"  acute  phthisis,"  "  tubercular  pericarditis,"  &c.  j  but,  then,  the 
death  ia  produced  by  some  intercurrent  disease,  a^  pneumonia, 
pleuritisj  perforation,  or  hsemorrhage.  I  lately  examined  the 
body  of  a  female  who  died  of  pneumonia,  with  tubercles  in  her 
limgs,  and  an  inch  depth  of  fat  over  the  abdomen;  stUl  she  had 
lost  weight  before  the  attack  of  pneumonia.  When  tuberculosis 
pursues  its  course  uninterruptedly  this  emaciation  is  progressive, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  periodical  loss  of  weight  which  some 
persons  undergo,  even  in  health. 

Lehmann  states,  that  in  exceptional  cases  atrophy  does  not  occur 
in  tuberculosis,  even  when  the  lungs  arc  diseased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  these  cases  the  tuberculosis  is  generally  accompanied  with 
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the  fatty  liver;*  but  the  statement  is  extremely  questionable,  in- 
asmuch as  we  know  not  whether  in  these  cases  the  antecedents  of 
the  signs  of  local  disease  were  noted.  ! 

The  atrophy  of  tuberculosis  differs  from  the  more  simple  atrophy  I 
arising  from  starvation^  hemorrhage^  and  the  like  causes,  and  also 
from  that  which  exists  after  fever  and  some  other  specific  diseases. 
In  atrophy,  from  these  causes,  hunger  arises  and  is  persistent; 
healthy  secretions  are  poured  into  the  alimentary  cauLd,  aauguitica- 
tion  is  perfected,  and  a  direct  relation  subsisting  between  primary  | 
digestion  and  ultimate  assimilation,  the  atrophied  tissues  appro- 
priate to  themselves  nutritious  molecules,  the  eudosmose  of  the 
cells  in  the  tissues  exceeds  tlic  exosmose,,  and  recovery  takes  place; 
but  in  the  atrophy  of  tuberculosis  the  hunger  which  arises  is 
frequently  inconstant,  the  digestive  secretions  are  imperfect,  in- 
digestion almost  constantly  prevails,  the  sanguification  is  tuber- 
culous, the  blastema  is  not  of  a  nature  to  afford  proper  nutritious 
molecules,  the  exosmose  of  the  cells  exceeds  the  eudosmose,  and, 
like  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  cells  continue  to  waste, 
and  the  atrophy  proceeds. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  atrophy  of  tuberculosis  is 
not  simply  a  defect  of  nutrition,  in  which  the  number  of  the  mole- 
cules which  compose  the  tissues  is  decreased,  the  tissue  retaining 
its  natural  composition  and  organization,  but,  corresponding  with 
the  special  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  it  is  an  alteration  in 
kind.  As  of  the  aniemia  already  described,  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  a  deficiency  of  blood  only-^a  very  common  cause  of 
atrophy — nor  by  fever,  nor  by  excessive  evacuations,  nor  hy  imy 
defect  of  primary  digestion ;  for  in  many  cases  neither  of  these 
circumstances  have  existed.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
continue  good  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death;  and  in  cases 
where  emaciation  from  other  causes  has  proceeded  to  the  most 
extreme  degree,  tuberculosis  has  not  been  produced ;  but  the  ema- 
ciation of  tuberculosis  is  attiibutable  to  a  specific  vitiation  of  the 
blood  producing  a  corresponding  vitiation  of  the  blastema  and 
mal- organization  and  malnutrition  of  ceUa,  the  vital  power  of 
which  being  below  the  healthy  standard,  there  is  a  consequent 
excess  of  the  disintegrating  over  the  integrating  processes* 

This  atrophy  is  not  qidte  universal.    It  is  exhibited  in  the  mem- 
branous more  decidedly  than  in  the  parenchymatous  structures. 
*  Pbyeiyl  C'buiu.,  vol.  i,  p,  261. 
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The  areolar  and  adipose  tissues  are  affected  by  it  in  the  first  place. 
The  secretion  of  fat  being  vitiated  in  quality,  this  morbid  fat  is 
probably  first  absorbed  from  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  and 
the  effect  of  this  absorption  ia  a  remarkable  collapse  in  the  featiu'es, 
■which  often  lose  their  rounded  form.  In  the  interior  of  the  body 
the  omentum  appears  to  suffer  very  carly^  and  most  probably  the 
fatty  matter  surrounding  the  voluntary  muscles — also  that  in  the 
orbits;  but  in  the  latter  situation  and  about  the  base  of  the  heart 
it  never  entirely  disappears.  The  fat  cells  may  sometimes  be  sup- 
plied with  a  serous  fluid  in  the  place  of  the  fat  {KolMker). 

Although  there  is  a  two-fold  cause  for  the  emaciation  of  the 
muscles,  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  fibrous  tissues  generally, 
a  frequent  characteiistic  of  the  predisposition,  becoming  more 
decided  when  actual  disease  sets  in,  and  the  diminished  use  of  the 
voluntary  muaclea,  resulting  from  the  debUity  which  AvOl  presently 
be  described^  the  muscular  atrophy  is  less  easily  and  later  ob- 
served than  the  defects  of  the  more  superficial  structures,  which 
have  cellular  tissue  for  their  basis. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Clendenning,*  it  would 
appear  that  the  viscera,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  participate  in 
this  emaciation.  It  falla  upon  the  organs  of  locomotiouj  probably 
the  heart,  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tunics  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
alimentary  canal;  but  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
other  organs,  appear  to  maintain  their  density  and  bulk.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Boyd's  "Vital  Statistics,"  the  average  sum  of 
the  weight  of  the  entire  viscera — the  brain,  hearty  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  pancreas,  kidneys  and  appendages,  and  uterus — 
after  death  from  tuberculosis  pulmonaUs,  between  17  and  60  years 
of  age,  in  males,  was  39*26  ounces  above  the  natural  standard 
adopted  by  Dr.  Clendenuing,  and  in  females  about  27"05  ounces; 
but  in  these  cases  the  average  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs  in  males 
was  increased  2571  ounces,  and  in  females  14-48  ounces.  The 
heart  both  in  males  and  females  was  very  slightly  increased  in 
weight,  the  liver  5*63  ounces  in  males  and  7'32  ounces  in.  females.f 
The  experiments  upon  which  these  statements  are  advanced  were, 
however,  made  upon  individuals  who  died  with  local  disease ;  and  it 
may  be  here  stated,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  waste,  as  tubcr- 
cidoaia  with  local  disease  of  the  limgs  especially,  advances,  a  large 

*  Medico -Chimrgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxL,  p.  33,  1837. 
t  The  EOiu.  McJ.  and  Sor.  Journ,,  vol  Ixi..  p.  288. 
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deposition  of  fat  frequently  occurs  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and 
probably  in  other  viscera.  M.  L.  Parola  has  lately  dwelt  niucli 
upon  eulai'gcmcnt  of  the  liver,  which  he  describes  as  nearly  a 
constant  occuiTcncc  even  before  the  development  of  any  local 
disease;  certainly  before  any  stethoscopic  signs  can  be  perceived- 
Attaching  great  importance  to  this  viscuSj  he  quotes  Meckel  on 
its  enormous  size  during  fictal  life,  and  believes  it  tlie  generator 
of  the  blood,  lie  quotes,  also.  Professor  Rostan,  who  believes 
that  if  on  examining  the  liver  by  palpation  and  percussion  the 
organ  is  found  to  bo  small  and  not  unusually  developed,  so  con- 
stant is  its  hjrpertrophy  in  tuberculosis  that  he  infers  a  negative 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  We  know  not  what  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  deposition  of  fat,  or  whether  it  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  bulk  in  the  particular  cases  examined,  so  that 
we  cannot  at  present  assume  that  the  viscera  are  altogether  excep- 
tions to  the  general  atrophy  of  this  disease.  The  abdomen,  unless 
distended  by  air  in  the  intestines,  becomes  wrinkled  and  flat. 

As  tuberculosis  is  met  with  in  this  countiy,  particularly  in  the 
early  stages^  before  any  local  affection  developes  itself,  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  the  medullary  matter  is  frequently  exempt 
from  the  defective  nutrition^  for  the  reason  aheady  stated;  although, 
in  the  more  inveterate  forms,  particularly  where  the  disease  has 
been  hereditary  through  several  generations,  as  in  the  cretins, 
and  probably  in  aome  of  those  infantile  cases  which  assume  the 
cerebral  form,  the  medullary  structure  is,  in  all  probability, 
involved.  Even  in  active  tuberculosis,  aa  in  the  predisposition, 
this  exemption  of  the  structure  of  the  nerves  from  the  general 
deterioration,  frequently  secures  the  hejdthy  performance  of  the 
nervous  functions  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  wasting  and,  as  it  were,  liquefaction  of  the  body, 
the  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties  are  not  only  duly  per- 
formed, but  even  more  acute  than  natural,  and,  except  from  loss 
of  power,  which  wc  shall  presently  have  to  notice,  the  sensations 
and  mental  operations  of  the  patient  deviate  but  little  from  those 
of  health,  till  within  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  within  a  few 
minutes  of  dissolution. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  defects  of  the  bony  skeleton  have 
formed  part  of  a  predisposition,  when  this  atrophy  sets  in  the 
defects  become  more  mimifest  than  heretofore  j  the  projection  of 
the  shoulders,  for  instance,  is  greatly  increased  after  the  muscles 
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become  emaciated  and  the  fat  absorbed  j  this  emaciation  is  fre- 
quently more  observable  over  the  parictcs  of  the  chest  than  else- 
where, especially  in  femaleaj  the  osseous  projections  becoming 
more  and  more  defined^  and  this  sometimes  occurs  before  the 
individual  has  complained  of  ill  healthj  the  face  maintaining  its 
healthy  appearance;  the  contraction  of  the  chest  accordingly 
becomea  more  obvious.  It  ia  probable  that  the  bones  participate 
in  the  emaciation.  Lacnncc  remarkedj  that  they  lose  nothing  in 
length,  but  he  frequently  thought  that  their  diameter  waa  lessened. 
The  medullary  caualj  in  the  long  bones,  is  sometimes  enlarged  by 
internal  absorption,  the  walls  becoming  as  thin  as  paper,  and  in 
general  they  certainly  lose  in  specific  gravity.  From  the  earliest 
period  sometimes  the  hairs  fall  off,  owing  to  atrophy  of  their  bulbs ; 
and  the  nails,  if  not  previously  incurvated,  become  so  from  mal- 
nutrition and  atrophy  of  the  matrix,  and  loss  of  substance  in  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  fiugera.  If  no  eflicient  means  be  adopted  to  re- 
novate the  whole  mass  of  deteriorated  blood,  the  attenuation  pro- 
ceeds; the  adipose  and  muscular  tissues  are  rapidly  absorbed;  the 
nose  becomes  pointed ;  the  eyes  sink  in  the  orbitSj  although  they 
frequently  "sparkle  with  a  liquid  lustre j"  the  temples  become 
excavated;  the  jaws  hollow;  the  integuments  of  the  mouth  are,  as 
it  were,  stretched  over  the  teeth,  and  the  patient  frequently  ex- 
hibits a  kind  of  ghastly  smile;  the  skeleton  projects  more  and 
more  through  the  skin;  the  muscles  of  the  arms  become  indis- 
tinct; there  ia  no  vestige  of  breast  except  the  nipple;  the  riba 
may  not  only  he  counted,  but  their  terminations  may  be  seen ; 
neither  their  articulations  at  the  vertebral  column  nor  at  the 
sternum  are  concealed;  the  inten-als  between  them  are  hollow 
and  cuj^^ed ;  the  joints  of  the  legs,  hips,  and  arms  become  promi- 
nent and  devoid  of  fiesh ;  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  project 
from  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  on  each  side.  The  emaciation  is 
also  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  leanness  of  the 
fingers^  the  joints  of  wliich  appear  thickened,  and,  from  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  flcahj  the  whole  finger  resembles  mere  bones  covered 
with  transparent  skin;  the  hypochondriie  arc  sunk  and  retracted; 
the  epigastrium  and  flanks  adhere,  as  it  were^  to  the  spine;  and 
the  whole  frume  appears  to  be  wasted,  except,  perhaps,  the  lower 
extremities,  which  arc  ocdematou^  towards  the  last, — a  circum- 
stance which  may  result  from  debility  alone  or  from  pressure  on  the 
iliac  veins,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  areolar  tissue  and  fat 
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which  surround  theiHj  or  both  circumstances.  In  iiiic,  the  in- 
dividual before  death  attains  that  degree  of  atrophy  which  in  all 
probability  led  to  the  disease  in  its  various  forms,  being  called 
CONSUMPTION.  This  emaciation,  and  the  structund  chfinges  des- 
cribed, are  directly  associated  with^  and  explain  many  of  the 
functional  derangements  yet  to  be  noticed. 

The  absolute  loss  of  weight  in  tuberculosis  has  been  variously 
estimated-  Dr.  Boyd  found  in  111  consumptive  individuals  com- 
pared with  tliat  of  an  equal  number  free  from  the  disease,  the 
loss  of  weight  in  relation  to  the  height  was  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  body.  When  tuberculosis  pursues  its  course  unin- 
temiptedly,  the  loss  before  death  is  considerably  more,  but  the 
subjects  of  it  are  most  frequently  cut  off  by  visceral  disease  before 
it  has  attained  its  maximum.  Ha^se  estimates  the  average  loss  at 
48  lbs. 

Atrophy  is  so  frequently  the  earliest  appreciable  sign  of 
disease  in  tuberculous  subjectsj— it  proceeds  so  progressively  and 
uniformly  from  the  commencement  to  the  terminatioUj — it  is  ao 
little  related  to  the  extent  of  local  disease  either  in  the  lungs  or 
elscwherej — it  is  so  directly  related  to  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  bloodj — that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  symptomatic  of  the  general  disease.  Local  affections 
of  the  intestines — of  the  mesentery— of  the  lunga---or  hectic  fever, 
may  precipitate  it  ^  but  in  instances  where  tuberculosis  has  piorsued 
its  course  without  a  sjnnptom  of  hectic  fever,  and  where  the  vital 
organs  have  been  comparatively  little  afiFected,  emaciation  has 
reached  its  utmost  limits  before  the  death  of  the  patient. 

A. OF   ATTENUATION    OP   THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANES, 

Owing  to  their  comparative  looseness  of  structure  and  greater 
delicacy  of  texture,  these  membranes  are  very  liable  to  suffer  at  an 
early  period  from  the  malnutrition  of  tuberculosis.  1  have  already 
described  the  characters  they  present  in  the  predisposition,  so  far 
as  they  are  knowuj  which  may  be  merely  aggravated  when  disease 
sets  in.  An  examination  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
frequently  affords  very  decided  evidence  of  its  ansemic  and  atro- 
phied state,  and  from  the  condition  of  this  membrane  in  various 
parts  of  its  surface — the  pharynx,  fauces,  epiglottis,  lips,  &c. — 
viewed  in  association  with  the  general  emaciation  which  prevails 
and  the  consequent  symptoms,  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  its  atro- 
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phied  condition  tlirongkout  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  sur- 
faces. It  has  to  be  remembered,  bowever,  tbat  the  tuberculous 
condition  of  this  tissue  renders  it  especially  prone  to  those  conges- 
tions which  so  readily  result  from  the  most  trivial  irritants,  and 
hence  tbis  membrane  is  frequently  red  in  patches  and  inliltratcdj 
or  spuriously  hypcrtrophicd  in  particular  localities.  The  partially 
congested  or  irritated  mucous  membrane  on  the  broader  deUcate 
anaemic  and  atrophied  basis  is  sometimes  very  pecidiar,  and  sug- 
gests an  analogy  to  tlie  circumscribed  pink  suffusion  of  the  cheek 
upon  the  delicate  pallidity  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  state  of  the  organization  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the 
condition  of  the  blood  which  pcTTueatea  them  is  well  observed  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums.  M.  Fredericq  *  has  remarked, 
that  in  scrofulaj  the  gums  opposite  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  also,  are  marked  with,  a  white  streak,  and  in 
phthisis  this  is  replaced  by  a  red  streak.  This  subject  has  been 
recently  investigated  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson.  He  describes 
as  a  very  common  appearance  at  the  early  period  of  pbtliisis — a 
delicate,  pearly,  transparent  aspect  of  the  border  of  the  gums, 
"^  probably  in  part  the  result  of  fineness  of  structure."  After  the 
examination  of  numerous  cases.  Dr.  Thompson  also  very  frequently 
observed  a  mark  at  the  reflected  edge  of  the  gums,  usually  duller 
in  colour  than  the  adjoining  surface, — sometimes  a  mere  streak,  at 
others  a  margin  more  than  a  line  in  breadth,  and  in  the  most  de- 
cided cases  of  a  vermilion  tint  inclining  to  lake ;  frequently  dis- 
tinct around  both  the  upper  and  under  incisors,  and  sometimes 
estending  around  the  molars,  but  narrower  and  fainter  on  pro- 
ceeding backwards.  Of  20  consumptive  males  this  appearance  was 
met  with  in  19 ;  the  exceptions  in  females  were  more  numerous, 
and  it  appears  earlier,  or  is  more  constant  in  hospital  patients  than 
in  the  comfortable  classes  ixndcr  favourable  circumstances  of  regi- 
men. It  occurs  in  the  earliest  stage  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
lungs,  but  is  more  marked  as  the  local  cUscase  advances,  and  is  then 
sometimes  attended  with  hypertrophy  of  the  border  of  the  gums, 
"  suggesting  an  analogy  to  the  tightened  and  deep-coloured  skin 
around  the  border  of  the  nails,  attending  even  slight  degrees  of 
clubbing  of  the  fingers.'^  Of  33  men  who  had  this  sign,  23  had  also 
the  fingers  more  or  less  clubbed — hence  tbe  altered  aspect  of  the 
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guma  would  seem  to  precede  any  obrioua  change  in  tlie  fingers. 
AYten  the  line  is  moat  marked,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  local 
diaeasej  patches  of  a  similar  colom'  are  occasionally  observed  in  the 
mncoua  membrane  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lower  incisors, 
sometimes  also  about  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  and  this  frequently  coincides  with  diarrhoea. 

I  also  hare  watched  these  appearances  of  the  gvuns,  so  well  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Thompson,  but  1  believe  the  red  streak  sometimes 
appears  antecedent  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  Trifling  as  these 
appearances  are,  I  believe  them  to  be  veiy  significant.  We  see 
exemplified  the  atrophied  and  anaemic  condition  of  the  tissue,  the 
morbid  distenaibility  and  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  capillary 
blood  vessels,  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  tint  of  the  morbid  blood  and 
the  tendency  to  infiltration.  I  beheve  also  with  M.  Fredericq  and 
Dr.  Thompson,  that  the  red  gingival  margin  generally  coincides 
with  local  deposit  in  the  lungs,  or  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  But  this  arises  simply  because  the  mucous  membranes 
throughout  their  course  are  in  a  similar  state  of  organization.  I 
consider  that  the  appearances  are  referrible  to  the  disease  of  the 
bloodj  and  not  to  the  localization  of  tubercle  as  a  cause.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  sign  in  a  high  degree  is,  however^  unfavourable  as  a 
prognostic  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  an  aggravated  degree  of 
the  blood  disease,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  local  disease, 
Dr.  Thompson  has  never  seen  it  recede. 


B. 


ATTENUATION    OF    THE    BLOOD    VESSELS    AND    HJiMORRHAGE. 


I  have  already  enumerated  amongst  the  signs  of  the  tubercidous 
predisposition  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  resulting  from  the  atte- 
nuation of  the  blood  and  blood-vesaels.  When  the  consumption  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  attenuation  of  the  blood-vessels  has 
attained  a  certain  stage,  haemorrhage  very  frequently  occurs.  It 
often  takes  place  as  an  accident^  without  any  previous  sign  of  iu- 
dispositioUj  in  individuals  of  a  tuberculous  habit,  or  it  may  occur 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  local  dis- 
ease, as  mental  or  physical  shocks,  or  the  impression  of  cold  pro- 
ducing congestion  and  the  like.  However  induced  its  importance 
depends  upon  its  seat,  and  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  disease  of 
the  blood  at  the  time  it  occurs. 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  mucous  membranes  of 
tuberculous  subjects  readily  exude  blood;  bleeding  from  the  nose 
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is  a  common  occurrence,  also  from  the  intestines  and  urinary  organSj 
more  frequently  than  in  the  sound  constitution.  Aa  a  symptom 
of  tuherculosia  the  most  important  seat  of  hEcmorrhagc  is  unques- 
tionably the  respiratory  passages,  where  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  tubercle. 

Without  attempting  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  admitted 
fact,  that  hEemoptysia  is  much  the  most  frequently  a  consequence  of 
tubercular  aggregation,  and  as  such  symptomatic  of  phthisis  rather 
than  tuberculosis,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  also  not  infrequently  a 
symptom  of  the  general  disease,  and  the  primary  exciting  cause  of 
its  localization.  That,  in  fact,  the  ancient  doctrine  is  true  in  many 
cases.  To  strengthen  this  view  there  is  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  individual  opinions  of  the  older  "writers,  as  we  find  it  admitted 
by  Laennec,  Andral,  Louis,  and  Fournet.  Andral  enumerates 
among  the  alterations  which  precede  the  development  of  tubercles, 
"  an  eflFiision  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  lung/^*  It  has  occurred 
to  me  more  than  once  to  have  the  professional  charge  of  young 
persons  inheriting  an  unquestionable  tuberculous  constitution,  in 
whom,  without  one  physical  sign  of  the  existence  of  tubercles — not 
even  the  prolonged  expiration  in  any  part  of  the  lung — hsemoptysis 
has  suddenly  set  in,  and  been  followed  by  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
cles and  all  its  consequences.  Illustrative  cases  are  recorded  by 
Andral,  where  the  effused  blood  became  the  nidus  of  the  morbid 
deposit,  t 

In  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis 
pulmonalis  it  frequently  happens  that  tubercles  ai'C  found  in 
different  distinct  stages  of  their  development,  each  stage  corres- 
ponding with  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  during  life,  and  that 
the  hiemoptysis  was  always  attended  with  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms.  The  patient  had  always  pointed  to  these  successive 
hemorrhages  aa  the  principal  periods  at  which  their  disease  had 
become  aggravated ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  con- 
gestions or  hemorrhages  which  occur  during  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  the  lungs  have  the  effect  of  inducing  new  depositions 
of  tubercle ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hemorrhage  in  the  first  instance  may  be  the  cause  of  the  deposit.^ 

An  illustrntion  on  a  broader  scale  of  the  symptomatic  character 
of  pulmonary  hsemorrhage  as  regards  the  general  disease  and  its 

*  PftLholog.  Anatom.,  by  Townsend  and  "West,  vol.  ii.,  p.  553. 
t  CUnique  MOdicalc,  torn.  U.,  p.  30.  t  Fuurnct,  lib.  cit.,  p.  465. 
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primary  character  as  regards  the  local  development,  is  fumialied  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Smitli  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of  Peru.  Con- 
sumption  is  a  very  common  disease  on  the  coastj  and  there  appears 
to  he  a  general  pretlisposition  to  hiemoptysis,  which  is  its  usual 
prelude.  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  this  prediapositiou  consists  iu  a 
general  deHcacy  and  relaxation  of  habit,  with  a  contracted  chest, 
and  great  deHcacy  of  the  respiratory  organSj  and  particularly  of 
the  vascular  syatem  of  these  organs.  Now,  we  are  informed,  that 
when  this  hjemoptysis  cornea  on,  the  patient  is  almost  sure  to  fall  a 
victim  to  consumption  by  remaining  on  the  coast ;  whereas,  not- 
withstanding the  hsemoptysis,  they  get  well  by  going  to  the 
mountains.     Dr.  Smith  thus  illustrates  tliis  fact  :* — 

"  Young  women  sent  to  the  Sierra  from  the  coast  for  spitting  of 
bloodj  soon  become  round  and  plump ;  but  they  very  often  return 
to  the  coast  too  early,  confiding  to  their  quickly  acquired  strength, 
and  then,  shoidd  they  become  mothers,  and  offer  to  suckle  their 
offspring,  they  pay  the  severe  penalty  of  their  indiscretion — for 
they  arc  mostly  sure  to  have  a  relapsCj  and  are  very  frequently 
compelled  to  return  again  for  safety  to  the  mountains ;  or,  should 
they  be  reluctant  to  leave  homcj  which  is  almost  always  the  case, 
they  are  in  danger  of  deferring  their  journey  from  day  to  day,  till 
it  becomes  too  late,  and  thus  they  are  precipitated  into  a  fatal 
consumption, — characterized  by  purulent  expectoration  and  hectic 
fever,  &c."(p.  11). 

The  natives  of  the  temperate  recesses  in  the  Sierra  or  mountains 
whose  organization  appears  to  be  of  a  firmer  texture  and  con- 
sistencej  and  whose  vascular  system  may  be  supposed  to  be  stronger, 
are  mostly  exempt  from  consumption  until  they  have  been  resident 
for  some  time  in  Lima,  when  they  lose  their  health,  become  tubercu- 
lous, and  frequently  die  of  consumption  succeeding  to  haemoptysis. 
This  frequency  of  haemoptysis  on  tlic  coast  of  Peru  would  appear 
to  be  by  no  means  analogous  to  the  epidemic  liEemoptysis,  des- 
cribed by  some  of  the  writers  of  last  century  as  occurring  in 
similar  latitudes,  but  never  being  followed  by  phthisis-t 

Haemoptysis  occasionally  foOows  over-exertion  in  running, 
straining,  singing,  coughing,  or  long  speaking;  and  congestion 
within  the  chest  is  frequently  produced  by  sudden  mental  cmo- 

*  Tlio  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  Uv.,  p.  1. 
*  OlABcrv.  9MI  h  Naturo  ct  le  Traitemcut  do  la  rhtliisie,  par  Autoiuo  Portal,  Pans* 
1809,  p.  10. 
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tions,  sudden  suppression  of  tlie  urinary,  cutaneous  or  catamcnial 
secretions,  or  suppurative  or  hsemorrhoidal  discharges  and  erup- 
tions ;  such  congestion  passing  into  hasmoptysis,  both  in  the 
tuberculous  and  the  non-tuberculous.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
operation  of  tlie  exciting  causes  and  diagnostic  value  of  congestion 
and  haemorrhage  the  practitioner  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  auato- 
mical  deficiencies  in  the  formation  of  the  chest,  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  lungSj  and  the  probable  weakness  of  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  in  the  tubcrctdous.  Althouj^h  haemorrhage  from 
such  causes  occasionally  operates  as  a  natural  outlet  and  rehef, 
or  occui's  as  a  vicarious  discharge  in  the  nou-tubercidous,  as  fai* 
as  my  cvvn  experience  goes  congestion  of  the  lungs  rarely  pro- 
duces haemorrhage  in  any  quantity  in  other  than  tuberculous 
subjects. 

Sir  J.  Clark  has  observed,  that  even  where  hemoptysis  as  a 
symptom  of  tuberculosis  comes  on  suddenly  from  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes,  or  from  some  slighter  or  less  obvious  puhnonary 
exertion,  the  blood  does  not  always  appear  during  the  exertion, 
but  some  hours  afterwards.  A  young  man^  for  instance,  hud 
made  considerable  exertion  in  ascending  a  hill ;  he  returned  home 
to  dinner,  and  while  dressingj  was  attacked  with  the  biemorrhagc. 
Another,  after  delivering  a  lectui'e  in  the  evening,  which  requixed 
considerable  effort,  had  an  attack  duiing  the  night.*  When 
hEemoptysis  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis,  there  being  an 
absence  of  all  signs  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  it  is  most  important 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exciting  cause  which  has 
produced  it. 

An  individual  of  a  tuberculous  constitutioUj  but  in  his  ordinary 
state  of  health  being  siibjected  from  any  cause  to  an  accidental  hae- 
moptysis, may  recover  from  the  attack  ;  or,  after  such  an  attack,  he 
may  pass  into  a  condition  of  general  tubercidosis,  and  there  may  be 
deposit  of  tubercle  at  the  site  of  the  haemorrhage,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  lunga.  This  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  the 
hygienic  circumatancca  under  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  hcemoptysis.  If  these  be  favorable  he 
may  recover  from  the  ha3raoptysiSj  and  have  no  symptom  of  tuber- 
culosis for  many  years.  I  have  witnessed  such  cases  where  death 
occurred  years  afterwards  from  other  diseases.  The  hsemorrhagc 
also  sometimes  recurs,  leaviug  the  patient  in  a  more  or  less  deli- 
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cate  state  of  health,  but  without  any  sign  of  the  ag^cgation 
tubercles  in  the  intervals.  In  such  cases  the  deposition  of  tubercle 
is  imminently  impending,  and  unfortunately,  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases,  before  much  lapse  of  time  their  existence  is  developed. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  converse  is  true.  "  I  know  a  young 
man" — says  the  Italian  translator  of  Portal — "feeble,  delicate, 
with  a  mal-formtd  chest,  who,  for  two  years,  and  two  or  three 
times  a-year,  spat  frothy  blood  abundantly  without  any  apparent 
disease  ;  he  did  not  even  become  thin/''  Examples  are  referred  to 
of  a  similar  occuxreucc  ia  individuals  hereditarily  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis,  both  the  parents  Laving  died  phtliisical.  These  eflfu- 
sions  of  blood  are  referred  either  to  tuberculous  congestions  or 
pulmonary  catarrh  in  tuberculous  subjects.  I 

At  other  times,  altho\igh  the  haemoptysis  may  have  been  the 
first  circumstance  to  create  alarm,  it  occurs  as  an  early  symptom 
of  tuberculosis  supervening  on  the  tuberculous  predisposition  and 
is  preceded  by  several  other  symptoms  of  general  tuberculosis,  and 
in  particular  by  a  degree  of  the  feverishnesa  and  oppression  at  the 
chest  which  will  be  described  as  sjTnptomatic  of  the  disease.  In 
these  cases  the  danger  of  local  disease  ia  much  increased.  The 
blood  effused  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  acts  as  a  foreign 
substance,  irritates  the  adjacent  tissue,  and  produces  hypersemia, 
inflammation,  and  consequently  tuberculous  deposits  from  the 
tuberculous  blood ;  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  is  less  likely  than  a 
large  one  to  lead  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Andral  holds  that  the 
blood  coagulates,  becomes  a  living  part,  and  secretes  tubercle.*  In 
either  point  of  view  the  haemoptysis  is  frequently  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  development  of  the  local  disease  in  the  tuberculous 
habit. 

Haemoptysis  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  children,  and  more  espe- 
ciallyj  it  has  been  seldom  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.f  But  the  difficulty  which  children  have  in  expectorating 
and  their  habit  of  swallowing  their  sputa  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
With  one  exception  of  a  child  3J  years  old  Rilliett  and  Barthez 
never  saw  it  in  children  under  7  years  of  age-J  No  ajiatomical 
reason  has  been  assigned  why  hemorrhage  from  exudation  should 
not  occur  in  children  as  frequently  as  in  adults.     In  tuberculous 


•  Lib.  cit,  p.  553.  f  Path.  Aiiat.  Trans!.,  vol.  H.,  p.  563. 

t  Dc8  MaladioB  des  Enfiins,  p.  263. 
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children  as  compared  wifb  adults  hiemorrhage  is  more  frequent  in 
other  organs  than  in  the  lungs. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  nothing  can  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  that,  in  a  tuberculous  constitution,  haemoptysis  may 
occur  without  being  preceded  by  any  physical  sign  whatever  of 
actual  disease  in  the  lungs.  This  haemorrhage  has  been  regarded 
in  one  point  of  view  as  salutary,  relieving  the  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  robust  constitutions  this  is  no  doubt  sometimes  the 
case,  but  in  tuberculous  subjects  the  practitioner  ought  never  to 
overlook  its  two-fold  danger—oii  the  one  handj  the  danger  of 
the  debility  arising  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  remedial 
m.ea8ures  necessary  for  its  repression — on  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  the  efPused  blood  becoming  an  irritant  or  a  nidus  tend- 
ing to  the  development  of  tubercle. 


SECTION  III 
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OF    BIRECT    DEBILITY    AS    A    SYMPTOM    OF   TCTBERCtJLOSIS. 

The  debility  of  constitiition  characterizing  the  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis,  and  exhibited  in  the  weakness  of  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscular  systems,  the  feebleness  of  respiration,  the 
defective  nutrition  of  the  tissues^  and  the  morbid  irritability  of  the 
vrhole  economy  have  been  already  described.  So  long  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  constitution  which  have  this  debility  for  their  basis  are 
witliin  the  range  of  what  has  been  termed  "  a  predisposition  to  dig- 
ease,"  the  organic  and  animal  functions — digestion,  sanguification, 
secretion,  excretion,  the  muscular,  sensorial,  generative,  and  intel- 
lectual functions  and  faculties — manifest  a  sufficient  degree  of  order, 
regularity,  and  vigour,  to  constitute  the  ordinary  state  of  health  in 
the  individual;  but  when  tuberculosis  acta  in  as  a  disease,  this  de- 
hihty  assumes  a  more  definite  form,  and  in  several  of  its  effects 
becomes  a  real  diagnostic  symptom.  Observation  accordingly  shows 
that  when,  by  the  efflux  of  time,  blood  originally  tuberculous,  and 
also  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis,  either 
tainted  blood  or  blood  totally  exempt  from  a  tuberculous  taint, 
becomes  so  much  deteriorated  as  to  produce  the  malnutrition 
already  described,  the  aniemia  and  atrophy  are  accompanied  by 
this  debility,  and  the  debility  of  tuberculosis  then  becomes  one 
of  its  most  important  symptoms. 

The  debility  exhibited  by  tuberculous  subjects  is  unquestionably 
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both  direct  and  indirect ;  but  I  believe  as  a  diagnostic  sjrmptom,  it 
is  the  direct  debility  which  most  especially  demands  consideration. 
Like  the  anajmia  and  atrophy  this  direct  deliility  is  amongst  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  commences  insidiously  and  proceeds  gradually, 
never  ceasing  till  the  disease  itself  is  terminated.  Even  Bennet, 
the  earliest  English  authority  on  consumption,  saw  the  true  bear- 
ing of  this  symptom : — "  That  languor  which  slowly  steals  npon 
consumptive  people  without  any  decay  of  the  lungs  or  other  viscera, 
is  to  the  English  most  dangerous ;  and  unless  remedies  immediately 
take  place  (ivhich  thnj  seldom  do),  is  mortal^'* 

It  generally  proceeds  in  an  eqiaal  ratio  with  the  emaciation,  but 
is  sometimes  manifest  to  the  patient  himself  long  before  the  wast- 
ing is  detected.  Sometimes  it  is  barely  appreciable^  the  patient 
only  experiencing  a  little  more  fatigue  than  usual  on  ordinary  ex- 
ertions. Occasionally^  after  a  continuance  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  it  appears  to  be  and  really  is  suspended;  but  this  always 
follows  the  aiTest  of  the  progress  of  the  emaciation,  and  is  a  real 
suspension  of  the  disease;  the  subject  of  it,  who  had  perhaps  for  a 
long  time  been  losing  hef^lth  and  strength,  recovering  both  and 
resuming  his  usual  habits  or  occupations,  from  a  change  in  hiema- 
tosia.     This  debility  has  several  most  important  manifestations. 

A.^DEBILITV    OP    THE    BECRETINQ    ORGANS. 

In  no  part  of  pathology  are  there  greater  deficiencies  than  in 
that  w]iich  relates  to  the  state  of  many  of  the  functioua  of  life  in 
the  morbid  contlition  which  precedes  the  fatal  outbreak  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  vital  orgims.  As  respects  the  organs  subservient 
to  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids,  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juices,  we  have  no  data  beyond  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  first  chapter.  The  bUe  and  the  intestinal  raucositics  frequently 
give  more  decided  evidences  of  mal-secretion  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances.    The  latter  are  refciTcd  to  under  another  head. 

The  Cutaneous  Secretions. — We  have  no  data  to  form  any  opinion 
of  the  state  of  the  insensible  transpiration.  The  skin  is  frequently 
dry  and  harsh,  particularly  wliere  there  is  a  tendency  to  external 
scrofulous  affections.  It  is  often,  however,  in  that  weak  and  relaxed 
state  which  subject  it  to  occasionid  or  frequent  perspiration,  par- 

*  "  Tabidorum  Theatnuu,  item  Vestibuhim  Tabidoram."  1654 — G. — ^ng,  TV. 
1720,  pp.  158. 
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ticularly  where  the  tendency  is  to  internal  tuberculosis.  These 
perspirations  are  said  to  occur  about  the  headj  cspcciaUy  in  chil- 
dren verging  upon  tubercular  mcuiugitia ;  and  about  the  cheat  in 
indi^nduals  processing  towards  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  j  they  are 
observed  especially  in  the  niglit  or  toTrards  maj'uingj  the  patient 
experiencing  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  debility  on  rising.  They 
are  met  with,  unquestionably,  witliont  any  evidence  of  local  dis- 
ease; and  they  are  an  indication  of  the  increasing  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  of  the  structural  aud  functional  debility 
which  its  diseased  condition  entails. 

lite  Urine. — Wc  have  no  physiological  standard  of  the  urine  as  we 
have  of  the  blood  iu  the  different  temperameuta  with  wliich  we  can 
compare  it  in  tuberculosis^  and  we  are  left  to  infer  almost  every- 
thing from  observationj  and  the  few  analyses  extant  of  the  urine  in 
the  sligliter  scrofulous  aud  phthisical  local  affections.  Bccquerel 
and  E.odier  found  in  scrofulous  diseases  without  fever,  two  kinds  of 
ui'ine.  It  waa  cither  aiucmic,  ha\"ing  a  density  of  about  1010, 
with  a  tendency  to  become  alkaline  and  decompose  quickly^  coin- 
ciding with  much  debility  and  exhaustion ;  or  it  was  natural,  with 
a  mucous  cloud  occasionally  present ;  uric  acid  in  neither  case 
depositiug  itself  either  spontaueously  or  with  the  addition  of  uitric 
acid. 

The  urine  of  tuberculous  childi*en  is  not  simply  anjemic,  that  is 
pale,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  containing  a  diminished  propor- 
tion of  all  its  solid  constituents  equallyj  but  it  is  sometimes  of  a  faint 
greenish  tint,  and  for  the  most  part  more  acid  than  true  ansemic 
urine.  The  fi^ce  acid,  has  been  represented  as  the  phosphoric, 
(Fourcroy,  Baumea,  and  Disse)  the  hydrocldoric,  the  lactic,  the 
oxahc  and  benzoic  (Schonlein).  Tt  is  like  the  anycmic  blood, 
deficient  in  the  proportion  of  its  solid  constituents  and  in  the 
nitrogenized  soHds  especially,  but  there  is  an  excess  of  salts,  and 
pai*ticular!y  of  tlie  phospliates.  Disse  found  phosphoric  acid  in 
crystalline  grains — hme  is  frequently  found  in  the  form  of  an 
oxalate.  Wiere  the  nutrition  of  the  osseous  system  is  consider- 
ably involved,  the  comparative  excess  of  the  phosphatic  salts  is 
greater.  Where  the  nutrition  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  is  espe- 
cijilly  involved,  it  is  liable  to  become  tui-bid  and  very  speedily 
alkaline.* 

When  the  disease  of  the  blood  is  progressing  rapidly  with  ema- 
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elation  and  impediment  to  the  respiratory  functions,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  relative  proportions  of  uric  acid  and  urea  may 
be  disturbed,  the  former  being  increased.* 

TliB  colourin"^  matter  is  said  to  contain  in  tuberculosis  pidmona- 
lis  more  oxygeu  than  natural,  in  the  proportion  of  33  to  27  per  cent. 
Sclierer  believcH  that  this  colouring  matter  is  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  worn  out  and  eflFete  blood  corpuscles.  If  this  be  correct  there 
may  be  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the  colouring  matter  of  urine 
and  the  diminisiiing  proportion  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  but  this  en- 
quiry is  yet  in  its  infancy.f  How  far  these  characters  of  the 
urine  belong  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and  how  far  to 
local  disease — to  affections  of  the  bones,  skin,  glands  and  other 
tissues— existing  simultaneously,  the  present  state  of  science  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine.  The  whole  subject  is  open  to  philoso- 
phical investigation. 

My  own  observations  on  the  state  of  the  urine,  during  a  period 
of  many  yearsj  confirm  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  analyses,  that  in  tubercxdosis  it  corresponds  with^  and  is  to 
a  certain  degree  the  measure  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  blood 
and  tissues,  the  diminished  molecular  change  of  matter,  the  lan- 
guid circulation,  and  the  general  debility ;  being  anamiic,  of  low 
specific  gravity,  tenchng  rapidly  to  alkalescence  and  putrescence, 
of  low  temperature,  and^  in  proportion  as  the  emaciation  pro- 
gresses, becoming,  excepting  as  respects  the  proportion  of  water 
received  and  carried  off,  smaller  in  quantity,  and  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  solids,  and  particularly  of  lu-ea  and  uric 
acid:  but,  in  making  observations  on  the  urine  the  eff'eeta  of 
the  ingesta  and  especially  of  febrQe  action  must  always  be 
allowed  for  in  this  diseased  condition  of  the  blood;  as  at  all 
times,  increase  of  density,  colour,  and  acidity,  with  diminution  of 
quantity,  and  the  appeiu'ance  of  uric  acid  sediment,  is  the  result  of 
local  disease,  attended  with  fever;  and  the  effect  of  the  local 
disease  on  the  urine,  as  of  the  local  disease  on  the  blood,  has  to  be 
carefidly  discriminated  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  urine  symp- 
tomatic of  the  original  disease  of  the  blood. 


B. DEBILITY   OP    TUB    DIGESTIVE    FUNCTION. 

In  a  constitution  already  predisposed,  and  particularly  in  1 
ditary  tuberculosis,  those  aberrations  and  defects  of  the  processes 
•  Dr.  T.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Rogers.  ■'  Laiicet,"  Nov.  1, 1851,  p.  408.    f  Itlem,  p.  408. 
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of  digestion  described  as  constituting  so  frequent  and  so  ptominent 
a  characteristic  of  the  predisposition  become  more  severe.  From 
a  liabitual  inconvenience  or  peculiarity,  they  assume  the  form  and 
intensity  of  active  disease.  These  83Tnptoms,  which  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature,  and  indicative  of  the  same  patholoj^ical 
condition  of  the  blood  in  disease  as  in  the  mere  predisposition, 
viz. — malsecretion  from  tuberculous  blood  of  the  fluids  essential  to 
digestion — when  grouped  together,  arc  generally  described  aa 
"  strumous  dyspepsia."  *  They  occur  in  one  form  in  children 
when  affected  with  tuberculosis  tending  to  the  development  of 
scrofula,  and  in  this  sense  the  digestive  organs  may  frequently  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  local  outbreak.  The  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  are  sometimes  present  without  the  anaemia,  emacia- 
tion, or  muscular  debility  in  any  remarkable  degree,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  been  regarded  as  primary,  and  even  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  of  the  blood ;  but  the  converse  takes  place,  and  the 
whole  of  these  symptoms  too  frequently  occur  together  to  leave 
any  doubt  that  they  depend  upon,  and  are  diagnostic  of  one  and 
the  same  disease.  Even  when  most  predominant,  on  careful 
examination  there  is  always  sufficient  evidence  from  many  of  the 
structural  and  functional  characteristics  present,  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  disease  of  the  blood.  They  are,  as  already 
detailed,  extremely  numerous  and  variable,  but  apt  to  be  very 
differently  combined  in  diiferent  cases.  There  is  only  one  point 
of  agreement  for  every  group  met  with  in  practice,  whether  in  the 
child  or  in  the  adult, — that  they  arc  all  equally  referrible  to  one 
cause,  and  rationally  explained  by  that  cause, — the  special  disease 
of  the  blood  constituting  tuberculosis.  The  morbid  blood,  and 
the  anaimic  and  atrophied  condition  of  the  secreting  tissues, 
furnish  secretions  inadequate  for  the  due  and  complete  perfor- 
mance of  the  digestive  functions.  Thus,  in  the  autopsy  of  scrofu- 
lous subjects,  Le  Pelletier,  Bordcau,  and  Garrod,t  found  the 
bile  almost  invariably  less  consistent  and  less  charged  with  resin 
and  colouring  matter  than  in  the  ordinary  state,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the  general  disease,  and  not  the 
particular  form  of  it.  Tliis  state  of  the  bile,  and  the  morbid 
characters  of  the  mucous  and  gastric  juices,  as  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  explain  the  character  of  the  evacuations  and  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  shew  their  dependence  on  the  state 


■ 


•  Dr.  Todd,  Cycl.  ofl'mc.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  664.         f  LiU  cit,  p.  120. 
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of  the  bloody  aud  that  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  general  disease. 
The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are,  then,  symptomatic  of  tuberculosis, 
since  they  arc  most  frequently  associated  with  the  general  anaemia, 
emaciation,  aud  debility  which  characterize  the  general  disease, 
and  in  the  first  place  anticipate,  aud  afterwards  attend,  the  local 
complications,  as  glandular  sweUIiif^a,  abscesses,  diaeases  of  the 
boues,  tlie  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  the  like,  although  in  some 
caaes,  from  their  long  persistence,  without  any  other  local  mani- 
festation, they  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  afifectiou  or  variety 
grafted  on  the  idiopathic  blood  affection. 

When  the  habitual  dyspepsia  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition 
becomes  ajToptomatic  of  the  blood  disease,  especially  in  children, 
the  loss  of  appetite  without  sufficient  cause,  or  the  ravenous  appe- 
tite, is  so  much  aggravated  as  to  excite  attention.  The  habitual 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  and  morbid  condition  of  the  alimentary 
aecretions  pass  into  diarrhoea,  or  are  attended  with  colicky  pains,  so 
as  to  become  the  subject  of  medical  treatment.  The  usual  white 
film  is  replaced  or  complicated  by  the  tongue  ]>ecoming  redder 
than  natural,  or  its  anterior  portion  is  dotted  with  red  spots,  or 
with  projecting  papill^e^  or  covered  with  a  mucous  fur,  through 
which  the  red  spots  appear,  or  the  fur  is  distributed  in  small, 
circular,  white  patches,  more  or  less  confluent,  presenting  a  dap- 
pled appearance  ;  many  of  these  appearances  indicating  that 
iriflammatiou  or  irritation  of  the  alimentary  tunics  has  supervened. 
Sometimes  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  of  a  brownish  coloui', 
indicating  that  the  stomach  especially  is  affected,  ^ilthough  these 
dyspeptic  symptoms  are  rarely  altogether  absent  where  the  blood  is 
in  a  liigli  degree  tuberculous,  and  especially  in  children,  yet  they 
are  liable  to  exacerbations  from  various  and  sometimes  very  tri- 
fling, causes,  as  irregularities  of  diet,  the  action  of  cold,  the 
tliseases  incident  to  childhood,  mental  emotions,  active  passions, 
and  the  like. 

In  adults,  although  aftections  of  the  digestive  organs  are  fre- 
quently less  marked  than  in  children,  and  more  especially  in  those 
acute  cases  of  the  disease  which  arise  without  hereditary  t-aint, 
they  still  occur.  The  prevailing  characteristics  are  these  : — ^The 
patient  begins  by  complaining  of  slight  pain  aud  sense  of  weight  ^t 
and  oppression  at  the  epigastriimi  after  eating,  attended  with  a  ^ 
flush  in  the  face,  slight  chilliness  and  fevcrishness.  All  the  patient's 
illness  is  frequently  referred  to  the  stomach.     These  uneasy  seu^-a-  * 
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tions  do  not  prevent  the  appetite,  but  on  fhe  contrary  this  is 
frequently  good  and  even  voracious.  Derangements,  however, 
take  place  in  the  alvine  evacuations  analogous  to  those  we  have 
described  as  occurring  in  children.  At  first  there  is  slight  consti- 
pation alternating  with  natural  and  regular  stools  ;  then  it 
becomes  longer  and  more  marked,  is  attended  i^ith  colicky  pains 
and  followed  by  diarrhoea,  which  alternates  with  the  constipation 
and  regular  evacuations.  This  affection  of  the  digestion  is  espe- 
cially observed  among  the  poor  and  those  who  have  been  most  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  bad  nouriahment ; — least  in  those  who 
arc  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comlbrts  of  life ; — in  some  cases  the 
affection  never  occurs—in  others  it  is  marked  only  by  one  or  two 
symptoms,  as  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  or  constipation.* 

When  tuberculosis  is  eitlier  acquired,  or  occurs  more  suddenly 
on  a  latent  predisposition,  these  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  also  met 
with,  ns,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  which  develope  themselves  after 
eruptive  and  other  fevers,  especially  in  cliildren.  But  in  the  adult 
they  are  sometimes  absent.  The  appetite  often  continues  good ; 
the  usual  quantity  of  food  is  taken ;  the  tongue  is  little  or  not  at 
all  furred,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  languor^  debility, 
tendency  to  fatigue,  and  insidious  emaciation  already  described. 
In  these  cases  the  organization  of  the  stomach  and  alimcutaiy 
canal  appears  to  have  been  but  Lttle  affected  during  the  predispo- 
sition, and  primarj'  digestion  is  comparatively  well  performed,  the 
appetite  sometimes  continuing  till  within  a  short  period  of  the 
death  of  the  patieut  from  some  local  complication.  In  these  cases 
the  tuberculous  blood  appears  to  run  into  that  stage  wliich  is 
attended  "vvith  an  immediate  deposition  of  tubercle,  without  produ- 
cing these  functional  disturbances  in  a  marked  degree.  Cumirionly, 
in  all  cases  where  the  tunics  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  suffered 
fix}m  the  malnutrition,  the  digestive  secretions  are  in  a  high  degree 
depraved,  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  bad.  The  secretions 
and  excretions  generally  in  tuberculosis  correspond  vnth  the 
anaemia,  emaciation,  debility,  and  morbid  condition  of  the  diges- 
tion; and  their  unnatural  condition  is  alike  referrible  to  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood.  They  are  irregular  and  unequal,  and 
frequently  depraved,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  the  absence  of  fever, 
more  aqueous  than  natural. 

*  FoiLTQut,  lib.  cit,  p.  €74. 
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C. DEBILITY    OP   THE    CIBCULATION    AND   OF   THE    INVOLUNTARY 

MUSCULAR.    POWEEa. 

In  the  involuntar}'  muscular  system,  debility  is  also  marked  by  an 
aggravated  degree  of  those  phenoraeaa  which  have  been  described 
as  observable  in  the  predisposition^  particulnrly  by  tlie  dilated 
pupil  and  the  debility  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tbe  alimentary  canal 
ancillary  to  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  already  described,  but  the 
general  debility  of  the  circulation  is  more  especially  characterized 
by  tbe  state  of  the  pulse. 

A  JVeak  Puhe,— The  state  of  the  pulae  has  been  regarded  by 
le  practitioners  as  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  tuber- 
culous cachexia.  Without  regarding  it  aa  such  in  relation  to 
tuberculosisj  viewed  as  an  idiopatliic  disease  of  the  blood,  inasmuch 
as  very  remarkable  exceptions  occur,  it  is  atill  one  of  the  most 
invariable  and  most  important  of  the  symptoms.  Its  great  charac- 
teristics are  weakness  and  frequency;  butj  in  uncomplicated 
tuberculosis^  the  frequency  is  much  less  constant  than  the  weak- 
ness. Tbe  frequency  is  particidarly  manifested  towards  evening, 
and  readily  excited  by  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  it  is  most 
remarkably  dependent  upon  mental  impressions,  and  sometimes 
excited  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  by  moral  causes.  Although 
the  pulse  is  very  ot^cn  frequent  as  well  as  weak,  the  frequency 
being  aggravated  by  such  causes,  yet,  according  to  my  own 
repeated  observation,  where  1  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  tuberctilosis,  without  any  local  disease  having  yet  manifested 
itself,  the  pulse  Ima  been  weak  and  siotf.%  but,  at  the  same  time, 
very  easily  hiuried.  Tbe  mere  circumstance  of  laying  the  finger 
upon  it  to  make  an  observation  has  been  sufficient  to  quicken  it, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  patients  essentially  nervous  without  any 
disease  of  the  blood.  Under  no  circumstances  has  the  tuberculous 
pulse  cither  the  strength  or  the  hardness  of  inflammation,  as  ex- 
hibited in  diseases  of  this  class  as  they  occur  in  sulijects  whose 
blood  is  healthy ;  neither  has  it  the  degree  of  weakness  nor  the 
smallncss  of  low  fever.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  state  of 
the  puUe  reveals  more  than  the  muscular  debility  or  the  emaciation, 
but  I  consider  this  as  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  value  of  the 
symptom,  inftsmuch  as  the  exceptions  met  with  in  practice  are 
more  numerous.  The  pulse  measures  a  peculiar  state  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  living  fibre,  attended  with  loss  of  power,  and  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  malimtrition  already  described,  and  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood.  It  points  to  a  modification  of  the  reciprocal 
molecular  actions  between  blood  and  tissne,  and  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  resultaut  powers  of  life ;  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
the  most  accurate  measure  of  these  powers.  The  frequency  of 
the  pnlse  by  no  means  indicates  increased  velocity  of  circula- 
tion -J  foTj  although  difficult  to  estimate,  it  is  probable  that  the  cir- 
culation gains  less  by  the  increased  mimber  of  the  heart's  contrae- 
tions^  than  it  loses  by  their  diminished /orcCj  and  the  state  of  the 
tissues  generally  indicates  a  languid  circulation.  In  tuberculosis, 
there  exists  an  imraistakablc  dimlaution  of  the  vital  powers;  and 
this,  as  measured  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  may  be  placed  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  in  reference  to  the  general 
disease,  upon  a  level  with  percussion  and  auscultation,  in  reference 
to  that  variety  of  it  which  is  accompanied  with  local  changes  in  the 
lungs. 

D, DEBILITY    OP    THE    RESPIRATORY    FUNCTION. 

A    8KAXI,NESa    OF    BESPIRATIOX,    AND    DIMIKISHID    TITAX    CAPACITT 
OF    THE    LUNGS. 

With  the  condition  of  the  pulse  already  described,  a  small  qiiick 
respiration  may  be  constantly  observed  as  symptomatic  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  demands  the  most  accurate  and  most  watchful  attention 
of  the  practitioner.  No  doubt  this  symptom  is  more  decidedly 
marked  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
where  the  nutrition  of  these  organs  ia  more  especially  involved. 
But,  in  the  eiu-lier  stages,  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  dependent 
upon  local  tubercular  disease  of  the  organ.  The  breathing  is,  on 
the  contrary,  confined,  frequently  attended  with  a  somewhat  pain- 
ful constriction  of  the  chest,  or  the  respirations  are  short  and 
increased  in  number,  liable  to  aggravation  in  the  evening,  without 
any  further  affection  of  the  lungs  than  appertains  to  the  general 
disease.  It  depends  upon  various  causes, — the  malformation  and 
contraction  of  the  chest,  belonging  to  the  predisposition, — the 
morbid  nutrition  and  debility  of  the  cellular  and  muscular  systems 
generally,  and  the  weakness  of  the  respiratory  muscles  in  parti- 
cular,— the  debility  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,^ — and  the  debility 
and  irritability  of  the  heart.  The  habitual  or  ordinary  respiration 
corresponds  with  the  excitability  of  the  pulse  in  being  easily  hurried 
into  dyspnoea,  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  trifling  mental 
or  physical  exertion. 


This  symptom  of  tuherculosis  has  heeu  studied  too  exclusively  in 
connexion  with  disease  of  the  lunges.  I  consider  it  of  paramount 
unportance  iu  relation  to  the  primary  disease  of  the  blood.  The 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  motions  beiup  accelerated  but  small^  or 
small  without  heing^  accelerated,  indicates  that  the  function  of 
respiration,  measured  by  the  extent  of  these  motions,  is  below  the 
standard  of  liealth  ;  the  frequency  of  motion  by  no  means  compen- 
sating for  the  loss  of  extent.  It  shows  a  diminution  of  the  vital 
capacity  or  breathing  power  of  the  lungs,  which  occurs,  in  tubercu- 
losis, before  any  deposit  or  appreciable  organic  disease  in  these 
organs. 

The  feebleness  of  respiration,  indicative  of  a  diminished  vital 
capacity,  the  practised  observer  will  frequently  detect  with  the 
unaided  eye;  but  all  observations  of  this  kind  must  be  vague  and 
indefinite.  The  following  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  more  accurately  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

1*  Ute  Common  Tape  Measure. — One  method  is,  to  measure  the 
mobility  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  since  this  con'espon9s  very 
closely  with  the  actual  breathing  power.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  common  tape-meaisurc.  Firstly,  the  minimum  cii'cumfcrcnce  of 
the  chest  over  the  nipples,  after  a  forced  expiration  ;  and  secondly, 
the  maximum  circumference,  after  causing  the  chest  to  be  ftdly 
expanded,  should  be  noted.  The  difi'erence  is  the  mobility  of  the 
chest.  In  health  tliis  varies  from  2J  inclies  to  4  inches,  and  when 
reduced  to  less  than  2  inches,  according  to  Dr.  llutchiuson's 
obsej'vations,  it  looks  susjjicious  as  respects  the  existence  of  local 
diaease.  A  amallcr  diminution  than  this,  but  at  tlic  same  time  a 
very  decided  diminution  of  the  mobility  of  the  cheat,  corresponds 
M-ith  the  debility  of  tuberculosis,  independent  of  local  deposit  in 
the  lungs.  This  method  enables  us  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  I  have  found  it  practically 
useful ;  but  there  are  numerous  qualifpug  circumstances  relating 
to  the  motions  of  the  chest  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  which 
it  furnishes. 

2.  Dr.  Sibson^s  mid  Dr.  Quoin's  Stethometers, — Dr.  Sibaon  lias 
invented  an  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  deteraiining  moi 
accurately  the  mobility  of  the  chest;  it  is  described  in  the  "Mcdico- 
Chirurgical   Ti'ansactions.^'  *      Dr.   Qnain's   instrument  is   mucli 
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more  simple  than  the  former,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the 
"  London  Journal  of  Medicine/'  October,  1850,  Dr.  Hiitchinson, 
Dr.  SibsoHj  MM.  Beau  and  Maissaiat  and  M.  Bourj^ery  *  liare 
also  made  some  very  important  observations  on  the  mobility  of 
the  chest  and  the  vital  cajmcity  of  tlie  luii^s-t  Tliese  observations 
iuvolve  considerations  of  paramount  importance  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tubercidosis  aud  its  varieties.  I  propose,  there- 
fore to  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  important  points. 

In  all  cases  of  doubtful  or  incipient  tuberculosis  it  is  essential 
that  the  mobility  of  the  chest  should  not  only  be  observed  on  the 
earliest  presentation  of  a  patient,  but  that  it  should  be  carefully 
"Watched.  A\Tien  during  ordinary  respiration,  it  exhibits,  either 
from  hnhit  or  the  position  incideutid  to  a  particular  occupa- 
tion, a  remarkable  quiescence,  and  there  ia  an  inclination  to 
maintain  such  postures  as  are  favourable  to  that  quiescence,  the 
necessity  of  this  vigilance  becomes  greater.  On  watching  such 
patients,  the  diminution  of  respii'ation  may  sometimes  be  observed 
with  the  eye  alone;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  it  more 
accurately,  I  liave  adopted  the  use  of  the  chest  measurer. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  resorted  to,  before  we  can  appreciate  the 
indications  furnished  in  disease  we  must  be  aware  of  the  degree 
aud  gradations  of  the  chest^s  motion  in  health.  Tlie  subject  is 
by  no  means  thoroughly  understood,  but  many  of  the  points 
determined  by  the  physiologists  quoted  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

The  mobiUty  of  the  chest  has  tliree  types :  the  superior  thoracic^ 
the  inferior  thoracic,  and  the  abdominal.  According  to  Dr.  Sibson, 
the  extent  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  thoracic  and  intermediate 
ribs  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  (superior  thoracic),  during  an 
ordinarj^  inspiration,  in  a  healthy  robust  male,  varies  from  0*03  to 
0*07  of  an  inch;  the  extent  of  the  motion  in  a  deep  full  inspira- 
tion varies  from  0*05  or  007  to  two  inches.  The  extent  of  the 
motion  of  the  diaphragmatic  or  lower  ribs  (the  inferior  costal  or 
lateral  expansion  or  type}  is,  in  an  ordinary  inspiration,  greater, 
and  in  a  deep  full  inspiration  usually  less,  than  that  of  the  forward 
motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  ordinary  diaphrag- 
matic movement  (abdominal  type)  is  fi*om  0-25  to  0*3  of  an  inch ; 

The  expansion  of 


the  extreme  being  from  0-6  to  1-6  of  an  inch. 


*  Archives  G6iiC'raleH,  Dec.  1842.  July  and  Maroli,  1813. 
t  Idom,  March,  1843,  p.  375. 
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the  second  ribs  is  usuallj  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  chest ;  but 
below  these,  all  the  inspiratory  movements,  especially  those  over 
the  heart,  are  some^  hat  less  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side, 
both  during  ordinary  and  extreme  full  inspiration. 

These  movements  present  numerous  variations  in  health.  In 
infants  the  thoracic  espansiou  is  proportionately  increased,  from 
being  002  to  0'12  of  au  inch,  -while  the  abdominal  is  from  0-06  to 
0*15  of  a  incli ;  the  lower  cud  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining 
ribs  usually  receding  on  inspiration,  especially  if  the  abdomen  be 
large,  and  the  inspiration  quick  and  sobl)iiig.  In  youth,  owing  to 
the  greater  flexibility  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  extreme  move- 
ment of  the  thoracic  ribs  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  breathing 
capacity  than  it  is  in  the  adult,  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum 
advancing  more  than  the  lower  during  a  deep  inspiration,  but 
there  is  little  cUfference  in  ordinary  inspiration ;  the  motion  of  the 
sternum  is  also  usually  less  than  that  of  the  ribs.  In  old  age, 
owing  to  the  consoHdatiou  of  the  cartilages,  the  motion  of  the 
sternum  during  inspiration  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  advances  more  than  the 
tipper  end. 

In  females,  the  thoracic  expansion  is  exaggerated,  while  that  of 
the  lower  ri]>s  and  diaphragm  is  restrained.  Dr.  Sibson  thinks 
this  is  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  use  of  stays,  the  difference 
being  much  greater  when  the  stays  are  on  than  when  they  arc  off. 
Messrs.  Beau  and  Maissaiat  recognize  a  more  decided  superior  tho- 
racic type  of  respiration  in  the  female;  but,  with  Dr.  Hutchinson^ 
these  physioltjgirtts  attribute  little  or  no  effect  from  the  stays, 
since  it  is  observable  before  stays  have  been  worn.*  "When  the 
stays  arc  on,  according  to  Dr.  Sibson's  measurements,  the  thoracic 
movements  at  the  second  ribs  is  from  0'06  to  02  of  au  inch,  the 
restrained  abdominal  movement  being  from  006  toO'll;  when 
the  stays  arc  off  the  movements  are  003  to  0*1  of  an  inch  and  0-8 
to  0*2  of  au  inch  respectively.  During  a  deep  inspiration  the 
restrained  motion  of  the  lower  ribs  is  much  greater  when  the  stays 
are  on  than  when  they  are  off. 

In  observations  on  the  mobility  of  the  chest,  Dr.  Hutchinson 

remarks,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a  peculiar 

coinpeusating  power  possessed  by  the  respiratory  function,  which 

adapts  itself  for  drawing  in  any  quantity  of  air  by  modified  move- 

*  Archires  G^^raleSf  p.  397.     Dec.  1842. 
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ments  to  answer  certain  changeable  conditions  of  the  economy 

t  relating  to  dietj  digestion,  sanguification,  fastings  sleep,  tempera- 
ture, seaaonj  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  For  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  modifications  of  the  mobihty  of  the 
chest  throughout  tuberculous  diseases,  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  those  "which  result  necessanly  from  the  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  skeleton,  described  in  a  former  chapter;  aa,  for 
instance,  the  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  also  the  effects  of 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  ribs  and  apparatus  of  motion,  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  chest  may  be  permanently  restrained  or  exag- 
gerated; the  eifects  of  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  in  res- 
training the  action  of  the  diaphragm ;  also  the  effects  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  chest  which  occur  in  tuberculosis,  or  inde- 
pendent of  this  disease. 

Making  allowance  for  all  these  circumstances,  and  apart  from 
any  local  disease  or  pathological  condition  influencing  the  mobility 
of  the  chest,  I  believe,  that  in  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  natural  sbght  mobility  of  the  upper  part  ia  for  the 
moat  part  materially  diminished,  and  that  the  loss  of  mobility 
of  the  chest  is  in  direct  relation  to  a  diminution  of  the  breathing 
capacity,  ily  opinion  is  formed  more  from  observation  with  the 
eye  and  touch  than  from  actual  measurement  with' Dr.  Sibson's 
instrument.  Dr.  Sibson  states  that  lie  has  not  examined  cases 
even  of  incipient  phthisis ;  I  find,  however,  that  he  gives  cases 
where  the  mobility  of  the  chest  was  small  without  thoracic  disease, 
as  in  a  pallid  boy,  aged  ten  years,  M'ith  a  diseased  knee ;  attri- 
buting the  diminution  of  respiration  to  loss  of  practice  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ribs,  I  submit  whether  the  loss  of  practice  as  well 
as  the  loss  of  mobility  may  not  be  symptomatic  of  a  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Sibson  remarks  that  when  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is 
diminished,  the  increase  of  motion  on  forced  inspiration,  compared 
with  the  motion  in  ordinary  inspiration,  is  in  a  proportionate 
degree  diminished.  Thus,  in  a  man  who  could  inspire  only  170 
cubic  inches  of  air,  the  ordinary  mobility  was  only  0-03  to  007  of 
an  inch,  and  the  deepest  inspiration  only  0'5  of  an  inch ;  whereas, 
in  a  man  who  could  inspire  290  cubic  inches,  the  mean  mobility 
of  the  riba  in  tranqiul  breathing  was  0  05,  and  in  deep  inspiration 
2i  inches.  When  a  loss  of  mobility  of  the  chest  on  ordinary  in- 
spiration occurs  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis,  the  expansion  of 
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the  chest  during  a  forced  inspiration  is  diminished  in  a  propor-i 
tionate  degi*ee.      This   symptom   I   have   detected   absolutely  in^ 
several  instances  associated  with  other  symptoms^  rendering  the 
case  unequivocally  tiibcrculoiis,  hut  in  whi{;h  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion gave  not  the  slij^litest  indication  of  local  disciise. 

3.  Dr.  Hutchinson's  Spiroineter. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hut- 
chinson for  a  still  more  direct  method  of  measuring  the  \ital 
capacity  of  the  lungs  in  health  and  disease.  Tliis  consists  in  deter- 
mining  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  firom  the  lungs  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  spirometer. 

The  largcat  quantity  of  air  -which  an  individual  can  breathe  into 
and  from  his  cheat  on  a  forced  inspiration  and  expiration,  is  called 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson  the  vital  capacity  j  and  in  this  sense  I  use  the 
expression  throughout  this  work.  The  quantity  is  always  the  same 
for  the  individual  in  health,  but  differs  in  males,  femides,  adults, 
and  children,  and  is  also  modified  by  weight,  age,  height,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  by  other  circumstances. 

Weight  increases  the  vital  capacity  about  one  inch  to  the  pound 
from  lOolbs.  to  1551bs.,  but  above  1551bs.  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual prevents  the  increasing  progression;  that  is  to  say,  it 
diminishes  the  vital  capacity  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  fat 
preventing  the  mobility  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  Age  does  not 
affect  the  vital  capacity  so  much  as  height.  From  15  to  35  years 
it  increases,  and  from  35  to  05  years  it  decreases,  by  age. 

The  \atal  capacity  has  a  remarkably  fixed  relation  to  the  height 
of  the  individual.  For  cverj'  inch  of  stature,  from  5  feet  to  6  feet, 
for  instance^  to  the  quantity  of  aix  -which  an  individual  is  capable 
of  receiving  into  and  expelling  from  his  chest  after  a  forced] 
expiration,  followed  by  a  forced  inspiration  at  60°  Fah.,  eight 
cubic  inches  rauat  be  added.  This  may  be  called  Hutchinson's 
law.  No  adequate  explanation  of  it  has  at  present  been  given. 
Tliis  \*ital  capacity  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  chest,  either 
ill  depth  or  circumference,  but  is  a  measure  of^  and  may  be  mea- 
sured by,  the  mobihty  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  parietes. 
An  indiWdual  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  betrveen  15  and  55  years 
of  agC;  will  inspire  from  174  to  262  cubic  inches,  in  an  ascending 
scale,  according  to  his  height  and  age.  The  spirometer,  by  which 
this  3s  mcfiHurcd,  detects  any  disease  which  impedes  the  movements 
of  the  chest,  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  air  expired  j  and, 
according  to  numerous  obsenations  made  by  Dr.   Hutchinson,- 
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whenever  the  quantity  is  ^6  per  cent,  deficient  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  some  local  affection  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  lu  the  first 
stage  of  phthisis  an  average  deficiency  of  33  per  cent,  is  obsen'ed 
in  the  vital  capacity  of  the  hmgs,  as  measured  by  this  standard ; 
and,  as  the  lungs  become  more  completely  diseased,  their  capacity 
may  be  reduced  as  much  as  55  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  compariaon  constructed  by  Dr. 
Hutchinson ; — 

Table  of  Ote  Vital  Capacity. 
AT   60^    FAU.,   FnOM  4600  CASES. 
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TIius,  if  a  man  be  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  under  55  years  of  age,  he 
should  breathe  out  230  cubic  inclics  of  air  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  Fah.;  if  5  ft.  9  in.,  8  cubic  inches  more,  and  bo  on. 

The  first  column  is  gathered  firom  observation,  and  is  most  to  be 
depended  upon ;  the  two  following  columns  are  derived  from 
calculation. 

I  have  introduced  Dr.  Hutchinson's  table  because  it  is  the 
standard  to  w^hich  I  propose  to  refer  in  all  the  remarks  I  may 
make  relating  to  the  vital  capacity.  It  will  now  be  understood 
when  I  say  that  I  admit  a  diminished  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs 
as  one  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  tuberculosis.  From  the  table  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  range  of  16  per  cent,  below  the  physiologicid 
standard  of  the  \ital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  as  measured  by  the 
mobility  of  the  cheat  and  the  quantity  of  air  respired  in  a  forced 

Lrespii'ation,  in  which  tubercles  either  do  not  exists  or  their  esis- 
tence  is  doubtful.  I  believe  that  in  many  of  these  cases  tubercles 
do  not  exist ;  and  that  there  is  a  range  of  diminished  breathing 
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power  short  of  IG  per  cent.,  and  extentling  frequently  beyond  16 
per  cent.,  wliicli  is  a  range  of  uncomplicated  tuberculosis ;  and 

may  be  regarded  as  Mymptomatic  of  tliat  delnlity  and  malnutrition 
which  belong  to  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  of  several  other  points,  I  could  not  furnish 
a  better  example  than  that  so  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hutchinson 
himself,  which  I  here  quote  from  this  gentleman's  profound  and 
philosophical  article  lately  published  in  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy." 

"  The  effect  of  this  disease  upon  the  •vital  capacity  in  the  case  of 
Freeman  was  very  remarkable.  This  man  came  from  America,  in  1842, 
'trained  for  a  prize  Jight.^  He  was  examined  when  in  his  *  heM  condiium^* 
and  his  vital  capacity  measured  434  cubic  inches  (temp.  60");  height, 
6  feet  \\~  inches;  weight,  19  stone  5  lbs,;  circumference  of  the  chest, 
47  inches;  inspiratory  power,  50  inches;  expiratory  power,  6*5  inches. 
Freeman  fought  his  battle,  and  for  the  subsequent  two  years  lived  a 
rambling  and  dissolute  life.  In  November,  1844,  exactly  two  years  after- 
wards, he  came  to  town  in  ill  health.  At  this  time  there  was  no  ausculta- 
tory evidence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  but  the  difference  indicated  in  the 
following  table  appeared  in  bis  vital  capacity 'VoluTne.^* 


Vilal 
Cupadty. 

Wcl«ht. 

Inspiratory 
Power. 

EspiralOlT 

NoTember,  1848  

Cubic  In. 
434 
390 
360 
330 

Bt.         IbB. 

19        h 

n     b 

16        0 
15       5 

HwhM. 
50 
40 
3*5 

IfUtbM. 

Ditto,     1S44 

fi-0 

Deceinticr,  1814  

4-0 

niiw, 

Dr.  Hutchiuson's  investigations  have  been  made  almost  exclu- 
sively on  males;  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
vital  capacity  of  females  is  less  than  that  of  males,  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  accurate  data  by  which  to  calculate  the  differ- 
ence. M.  Bourgery  affirms,  from  observations  made  on  seventy 
individuals,  that  the  \ital  capacity  of  females  is  only  half  that  of 
males.*  I  am  certain,  from  my  own  observations  on  adults  in  this 
metropolis,  that  the  difference  is  much  less.  Allowing  for  height, 
agCj  and  weight,  and  omitting  all  questionable  cases  as  respects 
the  existence  of  disease,  in  a  large  number  of  females  in  my  own 
circle  of  practice^  the  dilierence  is  certainly  not  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

The  deficiences  of  the  science  of  this  highly  important  but  intri- 
cate subject  must  be  obvious  to  all.     To  render  these  observations 


«  '*  Arcbivea  GeueraleB»"  1843,  torn,  i.,  p.  375. 
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complete,  we  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  and  oxygen  consumed  in  tuberculosis.  But  few  experiments 
have  been  recorded  to  determine  thisj  although  they  would  be 
more  easily  effected  than  after  local  disease  has  set  in.  Mr.  Ure 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  memorandum.  "  The  only 
recent  experiments  with  regard  to  the  respiration  in  phthisical 
subjects  arc  by  Professor  Scharling,  of  Copenhagen.  They 
were  made  in  the  forenooDj  and  commonly  repeated  twice  with 
eacli  patient,  the  apparatus  being  thoroughly  aired  in  the  interval. 
Out  of  six  phthisical  patients,  five  expired  less  carbonic  acid  than 
healthy  individuals  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  The  experiment  with 
the  sixth  did  not  show  any  sensible  diminution/^  *  So  far  as  it 
appears,  these  experiments  are  favourable  to  my  general  views  as 
relates  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of 
the  blood. 

The  diminished  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  uncomplicated 
tuberculosis  bears,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  direct  relation  to  the 
diminished  number  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  This  subject 
has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  pathologist,  but  the  following 
considerations  are  important.  The  proportion  of  blood  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  of  females,  as  compared  with  that  of  mides,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Le  Canu,t  25  per  cent,  lower.  Some  other  physiologists 
make  the  difference  less.  From  my  own  observations,  I  conclude 
that  the  diminution  of  vital  capacity  in  females,  as  compared 
^4th  males,  in  health,  is  25  per  cent,  or  less.  Hence,  the  differ- 
ence of  breathing  power  in  the  two  sexes,  in  health,  would  appear 
to  be  in  a  dii*eet  ratio  with  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
blood  corpuscles  in  the  two  sexes.  The  same  relation  appears  to 
exist  in  disease.  In  uncompHcated  tuberculosis  there  is  also  a  dimi- 
nished proportion  of  lu-ea  in  the  urine,  and  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  a  diminished  amount  of  metamorphosis  in  the  tissues 
generally.  Thus,  we  have  a  quadruple  relation  as  respects — the 
portion  of  red  corpuscles — the  vital  capacity — the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues — the  excretion  of  animal  matter.  Tliis  state  of  the  animal 
economy  has  again  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  pulse;  for 
here  we  find  a  correspondence  hetween  the  diminished  number  of 
red  corpuscles,  the  defective  -vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
diminished  power  of  the  heart  and  weakness  of  pulse. 

*  •'  Annalcn  dcr  Cheniie  und  Pharmacie,"  1846,  p.  23. 
t  Ktmles  Clicm.  sur  le  Surg.,  p.  G6. 
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The  function  of  the  lungs,  so  far  as  oxygenation  is  concerned ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  mutual  action  of  blood  and  air  in  the  blood 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  in  the  hings,  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely performed  in  tuberculosis.  Even  in  tuberculosis  pulmonalis 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  lungs  have  become  impervious  to 
air,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Young,  the  lungs  do  actually  j>erform 
this  part  of  their  functions  sufficiently  well ;  since,  when  the 
patient  is  made  to  respire  oxygen  gas,  the  symptoms  are  not 
relieved  by  the  greater  supply  of  oxygen.  But  the  reci])rocal  ac- 
tion between  chyle  and  air,  for  the  conversion  of  the  former  into 
bloodj  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  takes  phicc  in  the  lungs,  must  be 
the  part  of  the  function  of  these  organs  which  is  defective.  Hence, 
healthy  liquor  sanguinis  is  not  elaborated^  the  consequence  being 
defective  nutritiuu  both  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
solid  structures  of  the  system. 

I  may  repeat,  that  I  here  throughout  regard  tuberculosis  as 
antecedent  to  and  apart  from  the  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
mesentery,  brain,  or  other  parts,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of 
eases  idtimately  supervene.  But,  as  respects  the  chest,  the  rela- 
tions above  enumerated  may  have  very  important  bearings.  If  a 
tuberctdous  state  of  the  blood,  with  a  progressively  increasing 
diminution  of  corpuscles,  is  attended  with  a  diminished  breathing 
capacity,  the  indisputable  principle  laid  down,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  are  adapted  with  geometrical  precision  to  the  bulk  of  its 
contents,  would  lead  to  the  iufcrencCj  that  this  diseased  state  of 
the  blood  promotes  a  gradual  contraction  of  the  clicst.  While — 
on  the  one  hand — it  may  be  shown,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
chest  tends  to  the  aggravation  of  the  blood  disease,  and  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  hmgs^ — on  the 
other  hand— ^it  would  appear,  as  the  disease  of  the  blood  advances, 
that  its  special  condition  co-opcratcs  with  the  debility  of  the  moving 
apparatus  in  occasiouing  the  chest  to  fall  in,  its  motions  to  become 
contracted,  and  the  shoulders  to  eurvx  forwai'ds — circumstances 
which  have  been  so  frequently  observed  in  incipient  phthisis. 

In  estimating  the  state  of  the  respiratory  function  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  the  eiFect  of  nervousness  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — a 
simply  anaemic  subject  under  nervous  agitation  may  exhibit  all  the 
signs  which  occur  in  tuberculosis.  The  essential  difference  is, 
that  in  the  one  the  symptoms  are  constant,  and  in  the  other, 
transitory. 
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The  function  of  the  lungs,  so  far  as  oxygenation  is  concerned ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mutual  action  of  hlood  and  air  in  the  blood 
brought  into  contact  Tvith  the  air  in  the  lungs,  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely performed  in  tuberculosis.  Even  in  tuberculosis  pulmonalis 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  lungs  have  become  impervious  to 
air,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Young,  the  lungs  do  actually  perform 
this  pai't  of  their  functions  sufficiently  well ;  since,  when  the 
patient  is  made  to  respire  oxygen  gas^  the  symptoms  ai*e  not 
relieved  by  the  greater  supply  of  oxygen.  But  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion between  chyle  and  aiTj  for  the  conversion  of  the  former  into 
blood,  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  must  be 
the  part  of  the  function  of  these  organs  which  is  defective.  Hence, 
healthy  liquor  sanguinis  is  not  elaborated,  the  consequence  being 
defective  nutrition  both  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
soHd  structures  of  the  system. 

I  may  repeat,  that  I  here  throughout  regard  tuberculosis  as 
antecedent  to  and  apart  from  the  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
mesentery,  brain,  or  other  parts,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  ultimately  supervene.  But,  as  respects  the  chest,  the  rela- 
tions above  enumerated  may  have  very  important  bearings.  If  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  with  a  progressively  increasing 
diminution  of  corpuscles,  is  attended  with  a  diminished  breathinj 
capacity,  the  indisputable  principle  laid  down,  that  the  parietes 
the  chest  are  adapted  with  geometrical  precision  to  the  bidk  of  il 
contents,  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that  this  diseased  state 
the  blood  promotes  a  gradual  contraction  of  the  chest.  While — 
on  the  one  hand — it  may  be  shown,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
chest  tends  to  the  aggravation  of  the  blood  disease,  and  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs— on  the 
other  hand — it  would  appear,  as  the  disease  of  the  blood  advances, 
that  its  special  condition  co-operates  with  tlic  debUity  of  the  moving 
apparatus  in  occasioning  the  chest  to  fall  in,  its  motions  to  become 
contracted,  and  the  shoulders  to  curve  forwards — circmnstancea 
which  have  been  so  frequently  observed  in  incipient  phthisis. 

In  estimating  the  state  of  the  respiratory  function  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  the  effect  of  nervousness  must  not  be  loat  sight  of — a 
simply  anaemic  subject  under  nervous  agitation  may  exhibit  all  the! 
signs  which  occtu-  in  tuberculosis.  The  essential  difference  is, 
that  in  the  one  the  symptoms  are  constant,  and  in  the  otheri 
transitory. 
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In  all  cases,  where  any  of  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  exist,  it  aboiild 
be  the  special  object  of  tlie  practitioner  to  detect  early  the  smaller 
variations  in  the  vital  capacity  of  the  chest ;  and  as,  after  a 
diirdnution  of  this  capacity  and  of  the  respiratoiy  functiou  which 
it  measures,  and  before  local  disease  has  set  in,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  compjiratively  easy  to  restore  the  function  to  its 
normal  condition^  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  precept  will 
be  readily  understood. 

B.    COUGH, 

A  alight  cough  may  exist  in  tuberculosis  independent  of  bron- 
chitis or  tubercles,  and  may  either  be  continuous — persisting 
until  it  becomes  aggravated  by  local  disease — or  it  may  appear 
at  intervals  as  the  effect  of  temporary  exciting  causes,  as  too  full  a 
meal,  breathing  too  warm  an  atmosphere,  and  the  like.  It  is  a 
very  slight,  dry,  short  cough,  sometimes  consisting  of  one  or  two 
hems,  produced  witliout  eftort,  and  sometimes  \^ithout  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient ;  it  may  continue  for  a  long  peiiod,  and 
is  more  observable  at  some  seasons  than  at  others.  It  is  some- 
times attended  with  a  very  sUght  salivary  or  glairy  expectoration, 
which  passes  into  a  mucous  sputa,  and  is  often  associated  with 
very  slight  bronchial  catarrh  j  but  when  this  passes  off,  the  cough 
persists  longer  than  it  would  in  healthy  constitutions.  This  kind 
of  cough  is  by  no  means  always  symptomatic  of  the  deposition  and 
aggregation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  ;  it  is  always,  wlien  persistent, 
in  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood,  a  very  suspicious  sign,  but 
it  may  depend  for  a  long  time  upon  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  and  the  modified  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  iVhich  precede  the  actual  aggregation  of  tubercle, 
particularly  where  the  malformation  of  the  chest  exists,  with  a 
general  debility  of  its  functions. 

E. ^DEBILITY    IN    THE    VOLUNTARY    MUSCLES. 

In  the  Voluntary  Muscular  System  there  is  a  diminution  of  tone 
of  the  muscular  fibres  and  a  consequent  defection  in  the  power 
and  actions  of  the  various  muscles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  organs  or 
instruments  of  motion.  It  happens,  by  no  means  infrequently, 
that  the  first  symptom  complained  of  by  a  tuberculous  patient  is 
an  inability  to  take  the  accustomed  amount  of  exercise ;  or  exces- 
sive fatigue  on  slight  exertion ;  or,  without  any  complaint  being 
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made,  tlie  friends  of  tlic  patient  wiE  obscn'e  an  aversion  to  motioi 
and  a  great  inclination  to  sedentary  habits.      Muscular  exertion 
frequently  produces  a  slight  cough,  merely  from  debihty   of  the 
respiratory   system.     The  waste  of  the  muscles  ia,  in  some  mea- 
surCj    accounted   for    by    this    defection    in  the  manifestation   of 
power, — as  a  particular  muscle  wastes  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
ti\ity  of  a  limb,  so  the  general  debility  of  the  whole  frame,  by 
occasioning  general  inactivityj  favours  the  waste  of  all  the  muscles^ 
of  voluntary  motion ;   but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  that  thi^| 
inactivity  is  not  the  sole,  norj  in  factj  the  primary  cause  of  the 
debility  and  waste  in  question.     Tliia  debility  of  the  voluntary 
muscular  system  is  also  frequently  indicated,  particularly  in  young 
personSj  by  the  position  they  habitually  incline  themselves  to, 
which  is  one  of  flexion  or  relaxation,  preferring  the  recumbent  or 
sitting  posture,  and,  when  in  the  latter,  presenting  a  pecuhar 
bend  of  the  apine  and  chest  forwards,  selecting  such  occupations 
as  can  be  followed  in  that  position, — as  reading  at  a  deak  or  table, 
frame-work  knitting,  &c.,  and  continuing  them  for  hours  together 
almost  involuntarily,  or  with  an  unconscious  disinclination  to  as^ 
sume  the  erect  attidude  or  take  walking  exercise. 

F. DEBILITY   IN    THE    NERVODS    SYSTEM. 

The  Nervoiis  Functions. — -In  very  numerous  inataneea  of  tubercn- 
losia,  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  maintained  and  no 
impediment  exists  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  power  or  influence 
which  is  usually  exerted  through  the  nerves  over  the  organic  and 
animal  functions.  The  debility  which  I  have  described  in  the 
functions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  other  organs  depends  upon 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  organ  itself,  and  not  necessarily  upon 
the  deficiency  of  any  influence  transmitted  to  it  by  the  nerves. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nervous  powers  become  lessened  in  many 
cases,  especiaUy  as  the  disease  advances,  although  the  malnutri- 
tion may  not  have  reached  their  material  organs ;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  these  organs  are  involved  in  the  general  deterioration 
of  structure,  debility  or  total  suspension  of  the  nenous  power 
results.  Hence,  nervous  debility  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  tuberculosis. 

The  Moral  and  Infelleetual  Faculties. — The  condition  of  the 
faculties  in  the  tuberculous  habit  has  been  described  in  the 
first  chapter,   and  the   tendency  to   cheerfulness    of  mind   and 
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hopefulness  has  been  described.  Dr.  Mason  Good  makes  a  de- 
lusive hope  of  recovering  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  tuberculosis 
pulmonalis.  This  state  of  mind  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
stant J  it  is  most  frequently  observed  in  chronic  cases  of  the 
hereditary  disease,  but  not  constant  even  here.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  acquired  from  anti-hygienic  causes,  a  very  different  state 
of  the  moral  facidties  is  £i*equeutly  obsen^able^  both  before  and 
after  local  disease  sets  in.  This  is  characterized  by  agitation 
and  inquietude;  the  unuaual  senaationa  produced  by  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  organization  are 
attended  with  a  general  sense  of  discomfort^  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty and  enn«i— morosity— <lissatisfaction^ — hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondriacism, — very  disturbing  both  to  patients  and  friends. 
"Patients,  however,  insensibly  become  accustomed  to  their  new 
kind  of  life,  and  in  some  sort  new  physiological  conditions  occur ; 
a  gradual  fusion  takes  place  between  their  past  and  their  new 
existence ;  the  past  is  forgotten ;  their  loss  of  flesh,  their  feeble- 
ness, their  oppression^  the  morbid  sensations  they  feel  in  the 
chest, — through  habit  have  all  assumed  a  natural  colouring/' — 
(Foumct.)  In  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease  the  hopeful- 
ness which  succeeds  is  often  continued  to  the  last  day  and  even  to 
the  last  hoiir  of  existence. 

G. DEBILITY    IN    THE    GENERATIVE    PTJNCTIONS. 

TTie  Generative  Powers. — In  treatiag  of  the  predisposition^  I 
have  mentioned  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  the 
state  of  the  generative  powers  in  this  disease.  As  respects  scro- 
fula, Lugol  gives  a  very  decided  opinion,  founded  upon  a  vast 
experience,  that  they  are  below  the  physiological  standard.  He 
regards  scrofula  in  either  sex  as  a  cause  of  the  disease  and  death 
of  the  foetus,  and  of  its  consequent  abortion,  and  the  debility  of 
this  disease  as  the  cause  of  impotence  and  sterility.  But  we 
know  well  that,  however  enfeebled  the  offspring  may  be,  children 
are  readily  enough  conceived  by  parents,  not  only  labouring  under 
tubercidosis,  but  in  some  of  its  most  aggravated  forms,  where  local 
disease  has  manifested  itself.  There  arc  no  statistics,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale  to  determine  whether 
they  are  more  or  less  prolific  than  healthy  individuals;  particu- 
lariy  as  there  are  none  wliieh  embrace,  not  only  the  number  of 
children  born  alive,  but  also  the  number  of  still-bom  children  and 
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abortions.    The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis met  witii  are  clearly  rcferriblc  to  hereditary  descent  is  a 
suflRcient  proof  that  in  innumerable  cases  there  is  no  absolute 
defection  of  the  generative  powers.     Some   authors  believe   that      . 
tuberculous    subjects   are   cKpecially  erotic   and   prolific.       Therd^f 
is   a  case  recorded  of  the  wife  of  a  phthisical  husband  bearing  ^^ 
five  children  at  one  birth.  *      It  is  a  matter  of  experience   that 
both  tuberculous  mules  aud  females  frequently  leave  large  fami- 
lies, and  in  my  own  practice  I  have  known  several  large  families 
where  both  parents  were  unequivocally  tuberculous. 

Dr.  Walshj  founding  his  inferences  upon  91  phthisical  and  220 
non-phthisical  persons  concludes  that  the  procreative  power  of 
phthisical  males  is  below  the  average — the  fecundity  of  phthisical 
females  considerably  above  it.t  j 

Dr.  A.  GrisoUe  states  it  as  an  incontestable  truth  that  pregnant 
tuberculous  females  fphthisical)  have  a  greater  tendency  to  abor- 
tion than  those  in  healthy  although  the  tendency  is  not  so  great  as 
generally  supposed.  In  22  females  in  whom  ag{*Tavated  tubercu- 
losis may  be  presumed  to  have  existed,  inasmuch  as  tubercle  was 
deposited  after  they  became  pregnant,  three  aborted  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  months  three  were  prematurely  delivered  about 
the  eighth  month,  and  in  the  others  the  pregnancy  pursued  its 
ordinary  course,  although  in  two-tliirda  of  these  the  tuberculosis 
proceeded  through  all  its  phases,  producing  "a  profound  cachexia.  J" 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  tuberciUosis  the  sexual  appetite 
and  the  generative  powers  are  generally  later  in  succumbing  than 
in  most  other  diseases^ — acute  or  chronic ;  at  the  same  time  impo- 
tence and  sterility  sometimeg  occur  from  local  determinations,  and 
have  been  particularly  noticed  by  some  writers. 

Parturition — Is  generally  easy  owing  to  the  diminished  size  of 
the  foetus  and  the  weakness  of  the  stnictiircs  both  of  mother  and 
chOdj  rendering  them  more  yielding  (GriaoUe);  but  many  excep- 
tions to  this  occiw  owing  to  irregularities  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  motherj  inordinate  development  of  the  head  of  the 
foetus,  and  other  causes.  Sometimes  although  the  mother  has 
attained  a  great  degree  of  debility  the  infant  is  vigorous. 

Lactation. — My  own  observation  confirms  M.  Grisolle's  state- 

*  PhilcBoph.  Transac-t  vol.  Ixxvil — 1787,  p.  344, 

t  A  PiTicticdl  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  tlio  Lungs,  p.  388. 

t  Archives  GWnfir&les,  Ser.  iv.,  torn.  22,  p.  41. 
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ment  that  females  labouring  under  confirmed  tuborculoaiSj  unless 
the  disease  is  so  advanced  that  they  die  soon  after  delivery,  have 
generally  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  at  first,  but  after  a  few 
weeks  or  a  month  it  fails :  and  lactation  for  ever  so  short  a  time 
sensibly  aggravates  the  disease  of  the  blood.  Analogous  pheno- 
mena to  a  less  extent  occur  where  only  a  predisposition  exists,  and 
in  the  slighter  shades  of  disease.  The  milk  from  the  tuberculous 
blood  of  the  mother  is  serous  and  deficient  in  nutritive  qualities, 
and  seriously  detrimental  to  the  infant ;  it  soon  excites  general 
tuberculosis  and  diarrhoea,  and  infants  frequently  die  of  softening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  tubercles 
ravenling  themselves  in  any  organ. 

TJie  Menstrual  Bischm^ge. — On  questioning  females  as  to  their 
state  of  health  before  the  occurrence  of  local  symptoms^  as  weU  as 
&om  more  direct  evidence,  it  appears  tliat  for  the  most  part  the 
catamenia  ore  diminished  in  quantity  and  paler  than  in  health, 
and  frequently  very  irregtdar,  sometimes  suddenly  ceasing  for 
several  months  and  then  partially  recurring.  After  local  symp- 
toms set  in  as  the  general  disease  progresses,  this  state  continues 
until  the  discharge  entirely  ceases.  In  Louis'  cases  it  ceased  at 
about  the  ninth  month  when  the  total  duration  of  phthisis  was 
under  a  year,  and  later  when  the  disease  continued  longer. 
It  may  continue  to  the  last.  Throughout  it  is  more  likely 
to  stop  suddenly  than  in  the  amenorrlioGa  of  chlorosisj  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  less  in  relation  to  the  gradually  diminishing 
proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  than  the  latter,  and 
more  in  relation  to  a  deeply-seated  disease  of  the  blood  involv- 
ing more  completely  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  animal 
economy.  The  sudden  cessation  of  the  catamenia  frequently 
occurs  very  early  in  tuberculosis,  and,  Hke  the  dyspepsia  in  other 
instances,  is  often  considered  by  the  patient  as  her  only  disease. 


SECTION  TV. 

DIMINUTION    OF    THE   POWER    OF    SUSTAINING    THE    ANIMAL 
TEMFEBATUEE. 

This,  agaiuj  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis ;  and,  if  we  regard  the  blood  corpuscles,  or  the  fibrine,  or 
_  both,  as  the  conveyers  of  oxygen  from  the  hmgs  to  the  remote 
I    parts  of  the  system,  and  oxygen  as  the  supporter  of  vital  heat,  we 
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readily  understand  hoWj  in  tuberculous  subjects,  the  proportion  of 
tlie  corpuscles  in  the  blood  being  diminished,  respiration  limited, 
and  the  circulation  languid,  the  absolute  heat  of  the  body  is  also 
diminiuhcd. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  heat  of  animals  is  developed  mainly 
in  the  blood  itself,  and  pliysiology  haWng  clearly  indicated  that 
the  red  corpuscles  are  intimately  concerned  in  the  fixation  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  sustain  the  temperature  of 
the  blnod  at  98'',  or  thereabouts,  wc  can  readily  understand  that  a 
diminution  of  corpuscles  must  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of 
the  power  by  wliich  the  result  is  produced,  unless  some  compen- 
sating agency  were  brought  into  play.  The  only  compensating 
circumstances  we  can  conceive  are,  either  an  increased  velocity  of 
circulation,  and  more  rapid  and  repeated  change  of  matter  in  the 
blood, — which  does  not  take  place,  since  we  have  a  languid  circula- 
tion in  tuberculosis, — or  it  might  be  compensated  by  a  diminished 
expenditure  of  caloric. 

The  tuberculous  arc  placed  under  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
ternal temperature  with  the  healthy, — they  are  subjected  to  the 
direct  agency  of  cold,  evaporation,  the  disintegration  of  tissues, 
and  the  like.  Hence  the  blood,  although  sustaining  the  necessary 
degi'ee  of  heat,  by  the  resources  of  nature  or  by  the  applications  of 
art,  lias  a  constant  tendency  to  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  the 
tuberculous  are  morbidly  susceptible  of  the  agency  of  cold.  This 
is  almost  identical  with  the  more  genera!  condition  of  a  diminished 
vitality  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  defective 
state  of  the  blood,  as  respects  its  corpuscles,  and  the  smallncss  of  the 
respiratory  functions.  There  exists  a  low  power  of  producing  heat. 
The  effect  of  cold  on  the  system  is  shown  by  objective  as  well  as  sub- 
jective symptoms^ — there  is  a  great  tendency  to  turn  pale  under  its 
influence,  ^vith  lindity  of  the  lips  and  roots  of  the  nails,  and  a  dis- 
position to  coldness  of  the  extremities  of  the  nose,  hands,  and  feet. 
Although  this  is  a  symptom  of  the  general  disease,  and  even  of  the 
habit  or  predisposition,  and  accompanies  all  the  varieties  of  the 
local  disease,  it  is  most  especially  characteristic  of  those  case^ 
which  tend  to  terminate  in  abdominal  tuberculosis.  As  illustrating 
the  diminished  heat-producing  power — not  only  while  tuberculosis 
remains  uncomplicated  with  local  disease,  but  after  local  disease 
has  set  in — in  very  inflamed  scrofulous  tumoui's  the  temperatiire  is 
not  higher  than  that  of  the  general  system  in  its  febrile  condition  i 
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and,  when  auppiiratioii  takes  place,  even  this  increase  ia  not  maui- 
tained.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  observed  the  temperature  of  a 
wound  in  a  young  man  with  scrofulous  caries  in  the  foot,  which 
reached  only  89"  Fah.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  tuberculous  are  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
undue  external  warmth.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when,  ft-om 
having  been  extremely  fat,  owing  to  the  progressing  atrophy,  the 
body  loses  its  fat.  Under  such  circumstances  extreme  external 
warmth  ia  felt  more  than  when  the  same  individuals  were  in  health. 
The  high  capacity  for  heat  of  the  fat  prevented  the  sudden  effect  of 
an  elevated  temperature  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  muscular 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  constrtuned  rcspira- 
tionj  induce  a  degree  of  oppression.  The  instability  of  the  balanc- 
ing powers  of  heat   and   cold  in  the  blood  and  vital   structures 

■    renders  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis  extremely  susceptible  of  even 

I    alight  changes  of  external  temperature. 
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Although  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  in  the  more  insidious  forma 
of  tubercidosisj  fever  ia  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  even  a  frequent 
concomitant,  and  the  diseased  blood  may  produce  a  gradual  atrophy 
of  the  tissues,  and  proceed  to  a  considerable  extent  without  any 
febrile  disturbance  in  the  system,  still,  whenever  a  tuberctdoua  state 
of  the  blood  exists,  fever  ia  easily  excited.  Slight  excitants  derived 
from  without  or  originating  in  the  blood  from  a  suppression  of 
secretion  or  excretion,  or  absorbed  firom  the  tissues  during  tlie 
disintegrating  processes,  which,  in  a  vigorous  state  of  the  blood, 
are  rapidly  eliminated  or  destroyed,  will  excite  fever  in  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  of  the  blood.  Independently  of  this,  as  an 
accidental  or  occasional  occurrence,  a  continual  slow  fever  is  liable 
to  set  in  as  the  malnutrition  progresses.  It  is  not  the  hectic  fever, 
and,  as  remarked  by  several  preceding  writers,  perhaps  with  little, 
propriety  called  fever;  but  a  state  of  irritation,  exhibited  by  sjTnp- 
tomSj  sometimes  for  a  long  time  before  the  accession  of  cough, 
scrofulous  Bwclling,  ulceration,  or  any  signs  of  local  disease. 

This  state  consists  at  first  of  a  general  sense  of  imeasiness, 
languor,  and  feebleness,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  exertion  or 

•  Stance  do  PAcad^mio  Boyalc,  Aout  10,  1835. 
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irregularity  of  diet.  Tliore  is  a  slightly  increased  temperature 
of  the  body  geuerallyj  with  a  tendency  to  cold  and  a  great  suscep- 
tibility to  the  action  of  external  cold ;  the  skin  frequently  being 
warmer  and  acrid  or  arid,  excepting  at  the  extremities,  which  are 
colder  than  nattiralj  there  is  slight  thirst;  a  suppression  of  sen- 
sible perspiration,  but  after  accessions  of  the  feverishness  and 
during  sleep  the  akin  becomes  pale,  soft,  perspirable  and  cold  to 
the  observer.  There  is  a  great  susceptibility  to  cold  and  tendency 
to  slight  rigor,  this  chilliness  in  connection  with  the  feverish  heat 
being  a  very  constant  symptom  and  of  considerublc  importance  in 
a  dia^ostic  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
already  described,  especially  irregularit)'  of  the  bowels,  attend  this 
state;  and  it  often  happens  that  symptoms  of  this  nature  first 
call  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  his  state  of  health,  who  then 
finds  to  his  surprise  that  he  is  losing  ficsh.  The  urine  deposits  a 
whitish  sechmeut,  and  the  breath  is  heated  and  fetid. 

Patients  ditfer  much  in  the  nccoxmta  they  give  of  this  state.  In 
some  it  passes  unobserved,  and  others  refer  it  to  some  trivial  cir- 
cumstance of  a  temporary  nature.  Tlie  symptoms  are  subject  to 
frequent  slight  exacerbations  from  Tcry  shgbt  causes  of  excite- 
ment of  daily  occurrence.  They  sometimes  observe  an  irregular 
periodicity,  coming  on  after  meals,  or  in  the  evening  or  morning, 
or  both,  and  perspirations  occurring  after  the  febrile  accessions, 
which  increase  the  debihty  of  the  patient;  these  are,  however, 
frequently  partial,  being  limited  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chest. 
After  a  time  the  febricula  becomes  continued.  There  is  an  anxious 
expression  of  the  comitenance,  but  this  becomes  more  manifest  if 
local  disease  supervene. 

This  perpetual  fever,  no  doubt,  indicates  the  presence  of  some- 
thing irritating  the  blood ;  it  occurs  most  decidedly  at  the  period 
when  some  of  the  special  pathological  results  of  tuberculosis,  as 
hEemon'hage  or  the  local  deposit  of  tubercle,  begin  to  mtmifcst 
themselves;  and,  as  there  may  be  deposition  of  tubercle  in  par- 
ticles, and  a  resorption  of  its  analogue  withoTit  any  obvious  aggre- 
gation, it  certainly  becomes  a  question  whether  this  fever  is  not 
frequently  the  residt  of  an  animal  compound  absorbed  into  or 
produced  in  the  blood  before  tubercle  develops  itself  as  a  deposit 
so  (is  to  produce  local  cfl'ccts.  This  febricula  is  in  direct  relation 
with  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  Uquor  sanguinis.  It  must  not  be 
confounded   with  that  feverishness   of  digestion  observed   ailer 
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meals  in  many  persona  who  have  in  no  other  respect  the  slightest 
indication  of  tuberculosis.  When  it  occurs  simultaneously  vnth  or 
snpen'^enea  on  the  anseraia,  emaciation,  and  dehihty,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  case  is  verging  upon  the  deposition  of  tubercle. 

The  feverishness  of  tuberculosis  is  of  more  positive  value  as  a 
diagnostic  sign  than  either  of  the  other  symptoms — than  the 
amemia,  the  emaciation,  or  the  debility.  No  subject  of  the  disease 
has  this  symptom  in  a  well-marked  form  with  the  cliilliness  I  have 
mentioned  without  being  at  least  on  the  verge  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle*  Since  this  feverishness  also  passes  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  hectic  fever,  when  it  exists  we  must  always 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  existence  or 
non-esistence  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  or  mesenteric  disease 
can  be  known  only  by  the  local  signs  ;  but  I  take  the  opportunity 
here  of  saying  that  with  Foumet*  I  doubt  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
case  as  latent  phthisis — that  is  to  say,  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  with  absolutely  no  symptoms.  Where  the  signs  of  general 
tuberculosis  exist  there  either  are  or  are  not  tubercles  in  some 
organ.  If  these  bodies  be  deposited  in  the  lunga,  local  signs  are 
added  to  the  general  symptomSj  but  the  general  sjTuptomsj  as  far 
as  I  have  described  them,  may  occur  without  any  local  deposit 
whatever-  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  remains  of  tubercles 
have  firequently  been  found  in  the  lungs  when  their  existence 
has  never  been  suspected,  but  in  these  cases  both  the  general 
and  the  local  signs  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  disease  of  the 
blood  has  either  been  replaced  by  healthy  haematosis,  or  the  patient 
has  died  of  some  other  malady. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  scrofulous  and  other  tuberculous 
affections  frequently  occur  without  the  development  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  this  general  disease  of  the  blood.  There  may  be 
only  the  very  slightest  manifestation  of  the  predisposition.  It 
is  in  tliis,  in  truth,  that  the  innumerable  cases  of  scrofula  con- 
stantly occurring  differ  so  widely  from  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
internal  tuberculosis.  These  scrofulous  affections  occiu*  when  the 
])lood  is  in  that  minor  pathological  state  consistent  with  the  con- 
dition of  comparative  health  in  the  individual.  In  such  cases, 
after  recovery  from  the  local  disease,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  quality  of  the  blood  is  often  improved,  and  tlie  indi- 
vidual is  less  likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  general  tubercidosis  nnd 

*  Lib.  cit,  p.  718. 
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to  die  of  phthisis  than  if  fccBteris  paribusj  the  external  disease  had 
never  occurred. 

In  some  cases  also  the  patient  passes  into  the  first  stage 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  tubercular  meningitis,  or  mesenteric  or 
peritoneal  phthisisj  having  exhibited,  but  feWj  if  any,  of  the 
symptoms  I  have  described.  This  occurs  in  acute  cases  of  ac- 
quired tuberculosis — for  instance — where  the  deposit  of  tubercle 
in  the  lung  commences  from  the  very  outset  of  the  disease  of  the 
blood,  and  a  state  of  health  is  very  rapidly  followed  by  hectic  fever, 
and  the  combined  symptoms  of  im  acute  disease  of  the  blood,  and 
an  acute  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  seme  chronic  casea  of  hereditary 
tuberculosis  the  progress  is  so  insidious  that  tubercles  are  de- 
posited before  the  individual  makes  any  complaint.  In  reference 
to  all  auch  cases  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the 
symptoms  may  pass  for  a  long  time  unheeded  by  the  patient,  and 
such  is  the  delicacy  of  their  manifestation  and  the  insidiousncss  of 
their  progress  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  may  be  overlooked 
by  the  practitioner. 

SECTION  VI. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS    ON    TURERCULOSIS    AS    AN 
IDIOPATHIC    DISEASE    OF    THB    BLOOD, 

In  this  exposition  of  the  signs  and  sjTnptoms  of  tuberculosis,  I 
think  1  have  established  that  the  anaemia,  the  emaciation^  the 
debility,  the  symptoms  furnished  by  the  perversion  of  the  natural 
functions  of  digestion,  secretion  and  excretion,  and  the  diminished 
power  of  sustaining  the  animal  temperature,  may  all  be  referred 
to  that  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  first  chapter  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  and  especially  to  that 
diminished  vitality  which  I  have  described  aa  its  most  general 
expression. 

The  greater  number  of  the  symptoms  enumerated  are  referrible 
to  direct  debility ;  but  the  malnutrition  and  consequent  defect  of 
organization  in  the  organs  by  which  vital  power  is  more  obviously 
manifested,  although  unquestionably  productive  of  its  efiect,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  source  of  that  debility.  We 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  question,  "What  is  the  cause  of  this 
malnutrition  ?  The  debility  as  manifested  in  the  symptoms  is  a 
defect  of  vital  power,  taking  its  origin  in  the  blood  itself,  antccB- 
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dent  to  the  malnutrition  of  tlie  more  solid  atnictures.  The 
diminished  and  depraved  nutrition  of  the  tissues  indicates  that 
there  is  some  defect  in  the  proximate  or  ultimate  elements  of  the 
blood,  and  that  the  mctamorphosea  of  nutritive  material  are  less 
in  number;  that  the  change  of  matter  in  the  solida  in  leas  vigorous, 
and  that  there  is  a  primary  diminution  and  depravation  of  the 
molecular  actions  in  the  blood.  The  diminished  amount  of  change 
of  matter  in  the  blood,  and  iu  the  cellular  and  muscular  tissues, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of 
the  momentum  of  vital  force;  and  this,  again,  cxphuns  the  waste 
which  takes  place  from  the  beginning,  first,  in  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and,  secondly,  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues;  the 
corpuscles  and  tissues  deteriorated,  deprived  of  vital  power,  broken 
up,  and  absorbed,  exceeding  the  organic  material  assimilated. 
The  degree  in  which  tliis  loss  of  momentum  exists  is  measured  by 
the  waste  of  matter  and  the  muacidar  debility.  But  the  cause  of 
the  progressive  debihty  is  the  progressive  decrease  of  vital  molecu- 
lar changes,  first  in  the  bloodj  and  secondly  in  the  solids.  Thus, 
the  debility  of  tuberculosis  indicates  a  direcl  loss  of  power;  and 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  predisposition  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  show — 

1.  That  from  the  earliest  invasion  the  sum  of  the  vital  force  is 
either  below  the  standard  of  health,  or  it  is  relatively  low  as 
respects  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  individual. 

2.  That  this  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  vital  force  depends 
especially  upon  diminished  vitality  of  the  blood  and  of  the  cellular, 
gelatinous  and  muscular  tissues  produced  and  nourished  from  an 
imperfect  blastema  derived  from  the  diseased  blood. 

3.  That,  as  tuberculosis  advances,  the  sura  of  the  vital  force  for 
the  whole  system  continues  to  diminish;  this  loss  of  vital  force 
being  exhibited  not  only  in  the  defective  manifestation  of  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  muscular  power,  but  in  the  diminished  resis- 
tance of  the  iital  powers  of  the  blood  and  of  the  cellular  and 
muscular  tissues  to  the  change  of  matter  in  the  animal  body^ 
hence,  in  tuberculous  subjects,  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  deterioration  of  the  vital  qualities  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis  and  of  the  blastema,  the  diminished  plastic 
power  of  the  cells,  the  low  calorific  power  and  the  emaciation, 

4.  That,  frequently,  but  by  no  means  universally,  the  nutritive 
powers   of  the  blood,   as   respects   the    nervous   tissue,    remain 
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tradimmished,  this  tissue  not  requiring  for  its  nutrition  ^m- 
pound  principles  identical  with  it  to  be  introduced  into  the  blood 
with,  the  foodj  and  having  a  nutrition  peculinr  to  itself,  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  cellular  and  muscidar  structures.  Ilcnce 
the  diminution  of  vital  force  is  not  exhibited  in  the  nervous 
em,  butj  as  conductors  of  the  force  generated  hy  the  change 
of  matter  in  the  whole  system,  the  nervous  system  remains 
intact.  The  particular  condition  of  the  vital  force  is,  nevertheless, 
manifested  through  the  nerves ;  hence  activity  and  action  without 
power,  niorbid  irritability,  &c.  It  is  the  highest  manifestations  of 
the  ^ital  force  dependent  upon  nervous  structure,  as  sensibility 
and  mental  phenomenaj  which  so  frequently  remain  auiaffected 
during  the  physical  degeneration.  These  phenomena  are  often 
rather  augmented  than  diminished,  the  nervous  matter  although 
perfect  in  structure,  being  more  exposed  from  the  waste  of  its 
cellular  coverings ;  hencCj  frequently;  increased  sensibility  to  im- 
pressions in  tuberculous  subjects ;  and  this  occurring  in  the  pre- 
disposed from  the  earliest  age,  and  throughout  a  series  of  years, 
an  acuteuess  of  intellect  ia  often  exhibited. 

In  estimating  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  their  absolute  value,  taken  singly,  is  comparatively  little, 
since  one  and  all  occur  in  other  diseases.  It  is  their  relative  valne 
— the  association  of  several — or  the  harmony  of  many  in  one  case ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  arise — and  their  mode  of  succession — 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  symptoms  of  other  diseases  and 
assists  us  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Many  of  these  sjTnptoms 
are  found  associated  in  chlorosis,  simple  anoemic  debility  from 
yenereal  excesses,  and  other  conditions  of  the  economy.  To  those 
who  have  well  considered  the  details  of  the  tuberculous  constitu- 
tion the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  considerably  diminished. 
The  symptoms  viewed  in  combination  and  relatively  rarely  mis- 
lead, esjiecially  when  they  are  decided  in  their  development, 
constant,  and  progressive.  In  diflBcult  cases  our  judgment  may 
frequently  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  ex- 
istence or  the  absence  of  the  predisposing  and  inducing  causes — 
as,  for  instance,  of  the  hereditary  taint,  or  a  long-continued  anti- 
hygienic  regimen.  In  reference  to  the  general  disease  it  has  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  mind,  that  the  diagnostic  object  is  not  to  determine 
^whether  a  locjd  tuberculous  development  exists — a  tuberculosis 
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patient  is  truly  affected  with  the  blood  disease,  and  thereby  threat- 
ened with  its  local  manifestation.  The  successful  treatment  of  the 
disease  of  the  blood  in  this  stage,  hased  on  a  knowledge  of  its 
nature  and  causes,  is,  in  many  instances,  certain.  The  successful 
treatment  of  the  disease  after  it  has  localized  itself  is  frequently 
impossible. 

Wliile  I  refer  all  the  symptoms  described  to  the  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood  on  tlie  one  hand^  there  is  frequently,  as  tlicy 
present  themselves  in  various  group9_,  a  direct  relation  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  pathological  effects  of  tuberculosis  to  be 
described  in  another  chapter.  The  defects  of  the  osseous  system 
arising  from  perverted  organization  and  nutrition  of  the  bones,  are 
in  direct  relation  to  the  scrofulous  affections  of  the  bones  which 
so  frequently  occur.  The  malnutrition  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic 
parietes  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  weak  organization  and  depraved  digestive  fluids  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  taken  with  bad  diet  and  other  anti-hygienie 
influences,  are  in  direct  relation  to  mesenteric  phthisis.  Agiun,  as 
illustrating  the  relation  of  cause  and  elFect  in  the  ultimate  result, 
wheTe  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis  are  fed  with  unwholesome  and 
insufficient  diet,  they  present  after  death,  more  frequently  than 
other  tuberculous  subjects,  pathological  lesions  of  tlie  alimentary 
canal,  Foumet  stateSj  that  tuberculous  subjects  who  had  been  fed 
on  a  sufficient  and  wholesome  diet,  scarcely  ever  experienced  disturb- 
ances of  digestion  until  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  after  death, 
he  did  not  find  a  trace  of  intestinal  tuberculization ;  while  in  those 
who,  on  the  contrary,  bad  been  badly  nourished  for  a  long  time, 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  very  prominent,  and  intestinal  tuber- 
culization >vas  almost  constant.  I  believe  tliis  statement  to  be 
somewhat  too  exclusive.  But  at  the  same  time  the  complicated 
relations  subsisting  between — -1,  the  effects  of  the  blood  disease  and 
the  local  disease ;  2,  the  effect  of  external  agencies  on  the  animal 
economy  modified  by  the  blood  disease,  are  undoubted  ;  and  when 
we  consider  them  it  only  enhances  the  necessity  which  exists  of 
our  improWng  the  pathology  of  the  general  disease. 

The  uniform  association  of  structural  and  functional  aberration 
in  the  tubercidous  constitution  is  very  striMng.  The  remark 
made  by  Louis  that  ''  a  function  may  be  more  or  less  seriously 
interrupted  for  a  long  time  without  the  organ  presenting  any 


appreciable  change  of  texture,"  is  undoubtedly  true — but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  qualification — appreciable.  This  great 
pathologist  e^-idently  meant — without  any  of  those  well-marked 
pathological  results  which  usually  enter  into  the  post  mortem 
dcarriptions.  A  change  of  function  always  implies  a  modification 
of  atructurej  and  most  especially  so  in  a  tubercidous  subject.  In 
such  a  subject  debility,  defective  digestion,  and  depraved  secretion, 
for  instance,  never  occurs  without  implying  a  modification  of 
atructxire  in  its  nature  tubcrcidoiw. 

Such,  according  to  my  view  of  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tdonSj  is  tuberculosis,  as  an  essential  disease  of  the  blood,  to  which 
man  and  the  animals  immediately  beneath  liira  in  the  zoological 
scale,  are  subject  more  or  less,  at  aU  periods  of  life,  from  early 
embryotic  development  to  old  age  and  decrepitude.  Manv  will 
regard  the  disease  thus  described  as  an  abstraction  j  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that,  as  it  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  practi- 
tioner, it  is  rarely  made  the  subject  of  his  consideration  and  treat- 
ment until  some  local  affection  of  a  particular  tissue  or  organ  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  complicate  its  symptoms;  and  still  more 
rarely  does  it  proceed  to  a  fatal  issue  without  some  local  affection 
having  supervened.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  progress  of  all 
the  local  diseases  constituting  varieties  of  tuberculosis,  the  symp- 
toms and  characteristics  of  the  general  affection  may  be  recognized; 
it  occasionally  happens,  that  tuberculosis  proceeds  in  the  adult  to 
the  last  stage  of  marasmus  and  a  fatal  issue  without  htemoptysis, 
the  aggregation  of  tubercle,  or  any  obvious  local  affection.  Tliis  is 
a  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  also,  that  some  local  affection — as  tubercles  iu 
the  hings—supervenes,  but  of  so  circumscribed  an  extent,  that  it 
interferes  little  with  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  the  general 
symptoms  of  tubcrcidosis  or  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and 
from  hygienic  or  other  causes  the  general  affection  subsides,  and 
nature  renders  inert  the  local  mischief  by  a  cretaceous  formation 
or  a  fibrinous  deposit.  Occasionally  the  local  affection  is  too  tririid 
to  compromise  life,  and  yet  the  patient  goes  on  dying  of  the 
general  disease.  This  frequently  happens  in  children,  and  some- 
times in  adults,  as  proved  by  symptoms  before  death,  and  the 
existence  of  too  circumscribed  an  organic  affection,  detected  post 
mortem,  to  account  for  the  death ;  but  the  most  frequent  result 
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is,  tliat  organic  disease  sets  itself  up^  and  complicates  and  very 
materially  modifies  and  precipitates  the  symptoma,  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  general  affection. 

The  essential  condition  of  the  blood,  upon  which  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  depend,  is  still  a  problem.  In  fatal  cases 
one  or  marc  organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  mesentery,  and 
the  intestines,  have  generally  become  so  far  affected  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life.  In  a  future  chnpter 
the  special  pathology  will  be  fully  considered,  and,  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  disease,  the  influence  of  the  various  organic 
affections  over  the  original  disease,  and  in  the  production  of 
the  usual  fatal  termination  ought  to  be  estimated ;  but  it  may  be 
here  stated,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  circulatory  and  more  stationary  fluids  and  solids,  the 
emaciation,  and  the  failure  of  vital  force,  are  of  themselves,  in  this 
general  disease,  totally  apart  from  any  special  affection  of  an 
organ,  fully  adequate  to  produce  such  a  result,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  death  is  as  much  the  conse- 
quence and  the  natural  termination  of  the  general  disease  as  of 
disease  of  any  vital  organ. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  TUBERCULOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Umler  this  head  I  include  the  morbid  secretions  and  deposits 
which  appertain  essentially  to  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood. 
Wlicnever  these  secretions  present  the  cliaracters  about  to  be 
described,  or  from  the  moment  tliat  tuberculous  deposits  occur, 
according  to  the  organ  or  tissue  affected,  the  symptoms  of  the 
general  disease  are  liable  to  become  complicated,  and  the  case 
assumes  the  form  and  cliaracter  of  one  of  those  varieties  which 
have  been  rcgardedj  both  theoretically  and  practically,  as  so  many 
distinct  or  idiopathic  affections,  as  well  exempMed  by  the  diseases 
already  enumerated. 

SECTION  I. 

TUBERCULOUS  OR  SCKOFDLOUS  PUS. 

Pua  is  a  secretion  from  the  blood,  consisting,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  the  pathologist,  when  it  first  exudes  from  the 
vesselsj  of  a  fluid  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  liquor  san- 
guinis. To  this  fluid  the  term  "  liquor  puris  "  has  been  apphed. 
As  compared  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  it  is  possessed  of  a  low 
power  of  organization,  and  forms,  very  quickly  after  its  exudation, 
into  a  thin  fluid  resembUng  the  aerum  of  extravasatcd  blood  and 
an  organized  microscopical  globule,  known  as  the  "pus  corpuscle,'^ 
and  composed  of  protein  compounds.  The  fluid  resembling  semin 
and  the  corpuscle,  together  constitute  the  bland,  apparently  homo- 
geneous thick  liquid,  so  easily  recognized  as  laudable  or  normal 
pus. 

As  the  blood  from  which  the  liquor  puris  is  derived,  and  the 
vessels  which  it  must  permeate  are  subject  to  variations  in  stnic- 
ture,  and  in  their  vital  powers  and  properties,  so  pus  is  Kahle  to 
considerable  modifications  in  colour,  consistence,  chemical  and 
molecular  composition,  and  other  qualities,  according  to  the  tissue 
or  organ  in  which  it  is  secreted,  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
individual,  or  the  particular  disease  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  the 
state  of  the  blood,  under  all  these  circumstances,  exercises  the 
most  direct  influence  over  the  characters  which  it  presents. 
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There  is  nothing  in  tuberculous  blood  abaolutely  to  prevent  the 
secretion  of  a  blastema  susceptible  of  transformation  into  true 
pus,  as  happens,  for  iTiatance^  in  some  gangrenous  aud  scorbutic 
diseases.  The  tuberculoua  condition  of  the  blood  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  extremely  prone  to  the  production  of  pus,  aud  in  the  most 
aggravated  forms  of  tuberculosis,  this  liquid  will  form  in  abun- 
dance to  the  last.  Aa,  howeverj  there  is  no  product  of  the  animal 
economy  -which  exhibits  changes  of  the  blood  sooner  than  pus, 
where  the  blood  is  tubcrcidous,  a  very  great  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  unhealthy  pus  obtains.  Tuberculoua  blood,  wherever 
formed,  most  frequently  produces  pus  so  much  changed  in  its 
general  characteristics,  that  it  can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked 
eye,  by  the  most  cursory  observer,  as  tuberculous  or  "  scro- 
fulous." 

As  the  minuter  shades  of  deterioration  of  the  blood  in  tubercu- 
lous individuals  are  with  difficulty  tested  by  experiment,  so  is  it 
with  pus;  chemistiy  has  frequently  failed  to  detect  these  dif- 
ferences ;  nor  has  the  investigation  been  very  diligeutly  pursued. 
So  far  as  observation  and  experiments  extend  the  following  facts 
are  to  be  gleaned. 

Tuberculous  pus  whether  derived  from  forms  of  disease  denomi- 
nated scrofula,  or  from  tissues  in  which  tubercle  has  bccu  depo- 
sited, is  in  general  more  fluid  than  laudable  pus,  corresponding 
with  the  aqueous  state  of  the  blood;  aud  its  coagulable  or  protein 
constituents  arc  more  of  a  caseous  quality,  corresponding,  in  some 
unknown  manner,  with  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  hquor  sangui- 
nis. This  fluid  and  caseous  condition  destroys  the  homogeneous- 
nesB  of  the  fluid,  and  renders  tuberculous  pus  liable  to  become 
grumoua ;  hence  it  frequently  resembles  coagulated  milk,  and  evin- 
ces a  disposition  to  separate  into  sohd  and  fluid  parts,  or  to  present 
the  appearance  of  cheesy  matter  floating  in  an  albuminous  fluid. 
The  fluid  portion  is  sometimes  tinged  with  the  coloiiring  matter  of 
the  blood,  owing  to  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  their  tendency  to  eiosmoae  or  dissolution  while  stagnant  in 
the  congested  vessels  of  a  part — hence  a  sanguinco-flocculent  ap- 
pearance. Its  fluidity,  after  the  formation  of  the  pus  corpuscle, 
disposes  its  albumino-caseous  portion  more  readily  to  solidification 
than  healthy  pus,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid  is 
absorbed,  and  this  tendency  interferes  with  the  usual  healthy  aud 
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reparative  results  of  suppuration,  by  the  formation  of  heterologous 
BoUtl  deposits  of  variahlc  characters. 

Dr.  Glover  has  furnished  the  following  analyses  of  scrofulous 
pus.* 

1.  'From  an  abscess  above  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  It 
was  fluid;  alkaline;  specific  gravity  1033.48,  and  contained  no 
large  masses  of  flaky  matter. 

InlOOpftrtB Water 85.900    —    86.900 

Solids 14.100    — 

F»t» 1.575 

Extractives  solablc  in  water,  pyin  ....  2.450 
Alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  traces  of  iron  1.125 
Albumen  and  loss   8.966 

100. 


2.  From  an  abscess  in  the  leg.  Fluid  mixed  with  curdy  and 
albuminous  matter.     Granular  imder  the  microscope. 

In  100  parts Water ,, ,,,,    89.27     —  89.27 

Solids 10.73     — 

Fata  and  ext.  by  alcohol i.60 

,,             „     by  ether  (cholcsterine)    .,  ^l 

E&tiactivo  matters  by  water 1.50 

Albuminous  matter  and  loss 6.15 

Earthy  and  alkalino  saltH   .97 

100.00 

8.  Thin  pus  mixed  with  curdy  matter  from  a  scroi^ous  ahscess 
of  the  back. 

In  100  parts Water 90.8    —    90.8 

Solids 9.2    — 

Alkaline  salts  and  loss J& 

Chlorides 2 

Phosphates .1 

Other  constituents 8.4 

100.  0 

On  comparing  these  with  the  collection  of  analyses  of  pus  con- 
tained in  "  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry/'  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proportion  of  albumen  is  greater,  and  that  of  the  fatty  principles 
less ;  but  the  analyses  of  pus  generally  are  so  coufused  owing  to 
little  or  no  distinction  ha™g  been  made  between  pus  secreted  in 
subjects  perfectly  free  from  or  affected  with  tuberculous  blood  that 
little  can  be  made  of  them. 

*  The  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  p.  8L 
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The  physical  properties  as  presented  to  tlic  naked  eye  are  even 
now  the  most  distinctive  of  tuberciiloiis  piia.  I  -witnessed  the 
autopsy,  in  the  Consumption  Hoapital  at  Bromptom,  of  a  girl, 
let  16  years,  in  whom  the  lungs  were  throughout  tubercular — • 
there  was  evacuated  from  a  large  vomica  several  ounces  of  uncom- 
bined  "  scrofulous "  pus,  consisting  of  a  very  thin^  slightly 
yellowish,  wliite,  opaque  fluid,  containing  numerous  caseous  look- 
ing shreds  and  clots.  The  same  day  I  discharged  by  puncture 
from  an  abscess  in  the  thigh  of  a  scrofulous  child  4  years  old  many 
ounces  of  a  fluid  similar  in  its  appearance.  These  two  fluids 
could  not  by  their  physical  qualities  have  been  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  qualities  of  tuberculous  pus  are  frequently  disguised  by 
admixtures  with  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  which  converts  the 
serous  fluid  into  a  mild  kind  of  ichor ;  or  with  blood,  with  the 
debris  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  or  with  other  secretions.  When 
pus  is  discharged  from  the  lungs  by  tuberculous  subjects  it  is  liable 
to  be  mixed  with  mucus,  with  the  foreign  matters  just  described, 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  lungs,  and  occasionally  with  tubercle 
in  the  form  of  white^  yellow,  or  brownish-yellow,  irregular,  very 
soft  masses,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand 
to  that  of  a  hemp  seed.  Pus  from  tuberculous  glands  is  also  liable 
to  similar  modifications. 

According  to  some  pathologists  tuberculous  pus  exhibits  pecu- 
liarities in  its  earthy  and  saline  constituents.  Rokitanski  describes 
it  as  acid.  Gendi'in  states  that  it  contains  more  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium  than  ordinary  pus.  Preuss  confirms  its  caseous  charac- 
ter, and  remarks  on  its  analogy  in  this  respect  to  tubercle.  Andral 
also  remarks,  that  it  has  often  a  tendency  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  tubercle. 

Tuberculous  pus,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  is  occasionally 
thicker  than  ordinary  pus,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  curd, 
as  in  scrofulous  glands  and  abscesses,  and  in  vomicae ;  and,  in 
these  respects,  differs  from  pus  produced  by  inflammation  in 
healthy  subjects. 

Vague  as  our  knowledge  is  of  the  essential  difFercnce  between 
tuberculous  and  laudable  pus,  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  establish 
in  the  former  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  tubercle,  as  wiU  be 
seen  when  the  characters  of  the  latter  have  been  described. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE    MORE    SOLID    DEPOS1T8- 

Tiibcrciilona  deposits^  whether  resulting  from  suppuration  and 
the  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  pu8,  or  without  any  in- 
flammatory or  sxippurative  process,  exhibit  very  great  anatomical 
variations.     They  may  be  dense  or  firm,  or  soft  and  crumbling        , 
like  new  curds,  or  lardaceous ;  but,  according  to  Vogel,  w^hatever      ■ 
physical  character  they  present  to  the  naked  eye,  they  have  a        i 
general  uniform  microscopical  character.     They  consist  of  three 
parts; — 1.   An   amorphous  stroma;    2.  Molecular  granules;    3. 
Untlefincd  cells  and  cytoblasts  from  a  7200th  to  a  3t>0Oth  of  an 
^  inch  in  diameter.      The  granules  consist  of  protein  compounds 
mixed  with  calcareous  salts  and  fatj  being  distinctly  interspersed 
with  fat  globules. 

The  cicatrices  formed  after  tuberculous  abscesses  and  ulcers, 
whether  eitemal  or  internal,  are  hablc  to  be  very  imperfect,  and 
to  present  peculiarities  in  their  appearance.  The  blastema  derived 
from  the  blood  being  vitiated,  the  primary  ceUular  formation  is 
iiregularj  and  the  areolar  tissue  imperfect.  The  false  membrane 
thus  produced  frequently  contains  the  above-mentioned  granules 
and  cells,  tlie  cicatrices  are  slower  in  their  formation,  and,  from 
the  imperfection  and  irregularity  of  their  structure,  they  present  a 
pccuhar  wrinkled  and  puckered  appearance,  unequal  portions  of 
skin  frequently  projecting  or  completti  bridges  being  formed.  This 
ifl  often  observed  over  the  site  of  tubercular  glands  which  have 
suppurated.  Similar  appearances  are  shown  by  Dr.  Glover,  in  a 
cicatrix  in  the  lungs.*  Tlie  reaembhmce  between  the  cicatrix  in 
the  lung  and  the  appearance  of  a  scrofulous  scar  of  an  external  part 
is  remarked  by  Dr.  Glover  as  being  particularly  striking. 

The  epigeneses  of  areolar  tissue,  vessels  and  epithelium,  in  the 
process  of  granulation  and  healing,  are  all  imperfect  when  the 
blood  is  tuberculous ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  special  pathology  of     ■ 


the  disease,  that  the  malnutrition  of  these  tissues  gives  a  special 
character  to  tuberculous  sores  generally. 

SECTION  IIL 

TUBERCLB. 

This  is  a  peculiar  amorphous  product  of  tuberculous  blood.      In 
its  very  earliest  stage  it  has  been  described  as  a  minute  white 

*  Lib.  cit.,  pL  i,  f5g.  y ;  also  at  p.  165. 
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cloud,  placed  in  bealthy  paTenchyma,  and  imperfectly  circum- 
ecribcdj  witk  points  proceeding  from  tlie  cloud,  which  in  process  of 
time  coalesce  or  become  enlarged.  From  the  earliest  moment  that 
it  can  be  observed  as  a  distinct  pathologico-anatoraical  element,,  it 
occura  in  the  form  of  particles,  larger  than  the  air-ceUa  of  the 
limgs,  and  presenting  the  following  characteristics. 

The  particles  are  solid,  opaque,  or  slightly  transparent,  more  or 
less  dense  and  friable,  somewhat  roimded,  and,  on  close  examina- 
tion appear  to  send  out  ramifications  from  their  periphery  which, 
with  the  particles  themselves,  are  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  colour, 
dull  aspect,  or  free  from  glosaineas.  They  are  at  first  extremely 
minnte,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  elementary  tissues,  but 
appear  to  have  no  other  connection  with  them,  rarely  exceeding 
the  siae  of  a  pin's  head,  but  gradually,  and  sometimes  rapidly,  in- 
creasing in  bulk. 

The  pabulum  of  their  formation  is  derived  from  tuberculous 
blood.  As  healthy  blood  supplies  a  blastema  or  succus  nutritivus 
for  healthy  nutrition,  tuberculous  blood  supplies  a  tuberculous 
liquor  from  which  tubercle  is  formed.  Other  products  of  tuber- 
culous blood,  when  the  structures  become  inflamed,  or  otherwise 
diseased,  as  pus,  coagulable  lymph,  false  membrane,  &c.,  are  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  mixed  with,  or  even  wholly  superseded  by,  the 
deposit  of  tubercle. 

On  microscopical  examination,  tubercles  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  elementary  constituents  of  tubercular  deposits 
generally,  I.  A  semi-transparent,  greyish  yellow,  amorphous, 
vitreous,  solid  stroma,  occurring  in  masses,  and  having  a  micro- 
chemical  correspondence  with  coagulated  fibrine,  but  never 
containing  fibres.  This  has  been  otherwise  described  as  an  inter- 
globular hyaline  substance.  II.  Molecular  or  elementary  granules, 
varying  from  1-lOjOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  an  inappre- 
ciable minuteness,  generally  rounded  and  congregated  in  masses, 
presenting  a  brownish  tint.  These  masses  occurring  in  the 
stroma,  are  differently  constituted,  a.  Some  appear  to  be  modi- 
fied protein  compounds  ;—b.  Others  consist  mainly  of  fat  j — c*  A 
third  kind  are  principally  calcareous  salts,  consisting  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  III.  Imperfectly  developed  cytoblasts, 
and  cells, — the  cells  being  in  general  very  defective,  of  an  irre- 
gular shape,  rarely  round  or  oval,  frequently  angular.    Lebert  and 
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former  describes  from  four  to  ten  granules  in  their  centre.  Vogd 
and  Gulliver  descrilie  them  as  nucleated;  a  distinct  nucleus, 
however,  being  rarely  to  be  recognized.  Heiile  states  that  these 
corpuscles  are  nothing  more  than  the  so-called  elementary  cor- 
piiscleSj  and  particularly  that  variety  which  becomes  pale,  and 
dissolves  in  acetic  acid.  He  recognizes,  however,  in  other  cases, 
limpid  cells  of  larger  size  furnished  with  a  nucleus ;  more  rarely 
with  several  nuclei.  Although  Schultz  and  others  deny  that  cells 
are  essential  to  tubercle^  concei^'ing  that  they  occur  only  in  the 
latter  stages,  and  indicate  the  formation  of  pus,  the  existence  of 
these  bodies  has  been  generally  admitted;  they  are  regarded 
generally  as  cells  in  a  low  stage  of  development,  and  by  most 
pathologists  as  an  invariable  and  peculiar  element  of  tubercle. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  of  the 
existence  of  the  very  characteristic  tubercle  corpuscles,  in  the 
numerous  examples  of  tubercle  1  have  examined, 

The  amorphous  substance  is  present  from  the  moment  tubercle 
can  be  recognized  as  a  solid  dejjosit,  and  tlip  greater  part  of  the 
granules  are  also  present  from  the  first ;  the  imperfect  cells  and 
cytoblasts  make  their  appearance  gradually.  These  three  elements 
are  observed  in  individual  cases,  in  very  different  proportions;  the 
protein  granules  most  frequently  predominate ;  sometimes  the  cal- 
careous granules  prevail ;  the  fatty  molecules  are  rarely  in  excess ; 
sometimes  no  trace  of  cells  can  be  discovered';  and,  at  others,  the 
whole  mass  of  tubercle  appears  to  consist  of  cytoblasts  and  cells. 

I  have  stated,  that  tubercle  is  generally  viewed  as  independent 
of  the  original  tissue,  but  there  is  a  relation  which  it  bears  to  it 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  tubercular  material  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  materials  of  the  tissues. 
The  tissues  may  be  noiu*ished,  and  tubercles  may  be  formed  from 
the  same  blood  or  the  same  blastema,  and  yet,  although  the  tissues 
are  imperfectly  nourished  from  the  tuberculous  blood,  they  are 
not  converted  into  tubercle.  Microscopical  observation  seems  to 
establish  this  point.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  blood  or  liquor 
sanguinis  merely  nourishes  the  structures  imperfectly,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  tubercle.  It  is  not  until  the  blood  exudes  w4th  the 
succua  nutriti^TiSj  some  combination  of  elements  incapable  of 
transfoiTuation  into  tissue,  that  an  aggregation  of  tubercles  takes 
place.  "^Tien  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  exists,  and  con- 
tinues  unchecked,   certain    tissues    are    first  degraded  in  their 
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nutrition  and  organization,  and  then,  the  disease  of  the  blood  pro- 
gressing, tubercles  may  form  in  the  greater  number  of  the  tissues 
or  organs  of  the  body  under  the  operation  of  various  exciting 
causes.  The  original  tissue  ultimately  becomes  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  racchauical  and  vital  causes.  Thus,  when  tubercle 
fills  contiguous  air-ceUe,  or  contiguous  portions  of  the  parenchymaj 
the  parietes  are  destroyed  by  pressure  j  if  it  be  accTimulated  in 
several  adjoining  vesaelsj  as  in  those  of  tlie  parietes  of  the  air-cells, 
or  in  the  minute  broncliial  tubes,  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  are 
also  destroyed  by  pressure ;  and  this  destruction  is  promoted  by 
the  low  degree  of  vitality  and  the  malnutrition  of  the  respective 
tissues,  the  whole  favouring  the  production  of  tubercle  in  the 
mass. 

This  question^  whether  the  original  tissue  is  replaced  by  the 
tubercle  or  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  tubercular  deposit, 
has  been  much  discussed  by  pathologists.  To  render  myself  more 
explicit  I  should  say,  that  probably  both  processes  are  in  ope- 
ration. The  physiological  relation  of  molecular  absorption  and 
deposition  are  absent  in  the  tubercle  and  the  aggi'egated  particles 
act  as  a  foreign  body.  Tliey  produce  pressure  upon  the  surrounding 
vital  solids  and  consequent  absorption.  At  the  same  time  the 
blood  which  supplies  the  material  of  tubercle  suppUes  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  surrounding  tissues — viz.,  tuberculous  blood.  So 
that,  while  the  particles  of  tubercle  are  aggregating  into  appreciable 
masses  the  living  tissue  itself  is  suffering  tuberculous  degeneration, 
the  healthy  tissue  is  replaced  by  tliaeased  tissue,  although  not  by 
tubercle,  and  hence,  viewing  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood 
both  these  processes  must  be  in  operation.  If  it  were  not  so 
tubercle  would  be  comparatively  innocuous. 

Some  organs  and  tissues  are  much  more  liable  to  tubercular 
deposit  than  others.  We  have  remarked,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Carswell,  on  the  great  liability  of  the  mucous  tissues.  In  the 
adult,  the  lungs  and  the  intestinid  canal  are  much  more  liable  to 
them  than  the  brain  or  liver.  Those  organs  which  are  most  liable  in 
the  adult  are  not  always  so  in  children,  so  that  we  have  a  different 
scale  of  susceptibility  for  early  life.  In  some  vascular  organs,  as 
the  salivary  glands  and  ovaries  they  are  very  rare.  They  are 
equally  rare  in  the  oesophagus,  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  vagina.  Again,  in  each  organ  tubercle  is  moat  liable  to  be 
deposited  in  some  particular  point ;   "  in  the   lungs^   it  is  first 
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separated  and  concentrated  in  the  apices  and  upper  third  of  the 
superior  lobes ;  in  the  pia  mater,  the  portion  investing  the  base  of  . 
the  brain,  from  the  optic  commissure  to  the  pons  and  medulla  ^t 
oblongata,  is  the  part  attacked ;  in  the  brain,  the  grey  matter  ^ 
and  the  structure  coutiguoua  to  it;  in  the  o&seou^  system,  the 
spongy  bones ;  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane^  the  lower  part  ^| 
of  the  ileum ;  in  the  laryngoal  mucous  membrane^  that  portion  ^^ 
which  invests  the  chordae  vocales;  in  the  testicles,  the  epididymis; 
and,  in  the  female  sexual  apparatus,  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  tubes  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.*''  On  fhe  other  hand,  the 
deposit  of  tubercle,  in  a  few  cases,  meets  with  limits  beyond  which  i 
it  rarely  passes;  thug,  tubercle  deposited  in  the  larynx  scarcely ^| 
ever  extends  to  the  pharynx,  and  uterine  tubercle  is  limited  by  " 
the  OS  uteri,  and  leaves  the  cervix  and  vagina  unaffected.  Many 
of  the  above  and  other  circumstances  lay  the  foundation  foij 
numerous  varieties  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood ;  as 
tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  glandulosa,  peritonei,  &c.  &c.,  which 
would  require  to  be  fully  treated  of,  in  order  to  complete  the- 
liistory  of  the  disease. 

The  detailed  history  of  tubercle  will  be  given  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

1 .  The  primary  seat  of  tubercle. 

2.  Its  origin  and  primary  developnitent 

3.  Its   consistence,    external   configuration   or   form,    and    tl 
varieties  of  tubercular  matter, 

4.  The  classification  of  tubercles   and  the  relation  whicli  sul 
sists  between  the  grey  and  yellow  vaiieties. 

5.  The  phases  of  tubercular  development. 

6.  The  chemistry  of  tubercle. 

A.^ — THE    PRIMARY    SEAT    OT    TUBERCLE. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  great  differences  of  opinion  we^ 
for  a  long  time  entertained,  as  to  the  true  seat  of  tubercular 
aggregation.  The  whole  subject  has  been  very  completely  investi- 
gated, and  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Carawell,  Andral, 
Ilokitanski,  and  other  modem  pathologists,  for  the  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  we  now  possess.  The  position  which  tubercle 
occupies  in  the  various  organic  structures,  is  confirmatory 
view  taken  in  this  work  of  its  origin  from  a  morbid 
derived  from  the  vitiated  liquor  sanguinis. 
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Andral  laid  it  down  bs  a  principle,  that  tuberclcB  may  be 
developed  in  any  of  the  tissues,  but  their  most  uauaJ  seat  is  the 
"cellular  tiaaue;"  and  it  appears  to  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  their  deposition  ia  independent  of  any  particular  structure, 
since  tliey  have  been  actually  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Their  most  general  poai- 
tioUj  however,  is  tlie  areolar  or  cellulo-vascular  tissue  of  the  orj^anic 
textures ;  the  seat  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  In  the  lungs  they 
occur  within  the  air-cclla,  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  in 
the  parenchyma.  Andral  also  observed  that  the  air-cella  being 
dilated,  their  walls  were  thickened,  and  presented  a  peculiar 
yellow  tinge,  tbe  tinge  being  deeper  in  some  points,  and  there 
were  a  munber  of  yellow  round  bodieSj  indicating  the  change 
pending  the  secretion  of  tubercle,  in  the  thickened  parietes. 
Tubercles,  in  fact,  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  even 
•with  the  naked  eye,  in  the  parietes  both  of  the  air  vesiclcaj  and 
of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  opening  into  them.  The  precise 
seat  of  tubercle  of  the  lung  was  accurately  determined  by  Mr. 
Gulliver  in  a  child  1 1  years  old— it  partly  filled  the  interior  of 
the  cells,  and  was  partly  in  the  filamentous  tissue  exterior  to 
them.*  They  are  probably  often  seated  between  the  folds  of  the 
basement  membrane  in  which  the  vessels  ramify.  The  subserous, 
submucous,  and  intermuscular  tubercleSj  are  evidently  developed 
in  the  areolar  tissue.  In  the  spleen,  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  tes- 
ticles, and  lymphatic  glands,  it  is  sometimes  difiicxdt  to  prove 
that  the  morbid  product  belongs  to  the  areolar  tissue.  Tubercles 
are  formed  in  the  air-cells,  in  the  interior  of  tubes  and  cavities 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  mucous  follicles,  with- 
out any  ulceration;  which  shows  that  they  are  not  only  deve- 
loped in  the  areolar  tissue,  but  also  in  other  tissues.  The  more 
particular  seat  of  intestinal  tubercles  is  manifestly  the  areolaar 
texture  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats;  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis  their  seat  is  mostly  beneath  the  pia  mater 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  vascular  arborisations, 
or  occasionally  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  CarsM'ell  re- 
gards the  mucous  tissue  as  more  susceptible  of  tuberculin-  depo- 
sition and  aggregation  than  any  other  structures  in  the  human 
body ;  so  that,  in  whatever  organ  the  formation  takes  place, 
if  the  mucous  tissue  forms  a  part  of  that  organ,  it  is  either 
*  Edin.  MeiL  and  Surg.  Jouru.,  vol.  U.,  p.  161. 
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the  exclusire  scat  of  the  tubercle,  or  it  is  more  extensively  afifected 
with  it  than  any  other  of  the  systems  or  tissues  of  the  same  organ; 
he  further  states  that  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  membranes, 
the  parencli>nna  of  organs,  and  even  clots  of  blood,  are  obnoxious 
to  itj  au<l  tluit  the  tubercular  matter  fills  the  interstices  of  the 
elementary  tissues  closely ;  perfectly  investing,  but  not  displacing 
or  altering  them ;  and  it  ia  much  less  frequent  in  the  serous 
than  in  the  mucous  tissues.  In  rare  cixsca  it  is  deposited  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  artcriesj  a  fact  which,  as  remarked  by 
Lcbert,  indicates  its  origin  from  the  blood.  Tubercles  arc  some- 
times deposited  within  the  blood-vessels;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  which  baa  been  maintainedj  that  this  is  their  original 
scat  even  when  occurring  in  the  lungs,  the  occurrence  Is  extremely 
rare.  'Wherever  liquor  sariffvinis  exudes,  or  coagulated  lymph  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  occurs,  there  may  tubercle  be  met  with ;  and 
Rokitanski  remarks,  that  its  seat  "  may  be  any  point  of  any  tissue 
external  to  vessels ;  in  short,  wherever  there  is  a  capillary  system, 
there  tubercle  may  be  separated.  It  must  be  deposited  at  or  very 
near  to  the  place  of  exudation,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  co- 
agulable  nature  of  the  blastema;  hence  it  occurs  very  rarely  in 
sucli  tissues  as  cartilage,  wliich  arc  merely  nourished  from  a  pro- 
longed saturation  of  their  substance  by  plasma." 

B. THE   OBIQIN   AND    PRIMARY   DEVELOPMENT    OF   TtTBERCLK. 

The  facta  before  us  can,  I  think^  leave  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of 
tubercle  from  the  blood.     The  most  rational  view,  altlioii{^h  ques- 
tioned  by    jVndral,    but   admitted  by   many   pathologists  of  the 
highest  reputation,  and  deduced  from  the  facts  relating  to  its  seat, 
from  the  microscopical   description,   and  from  the  chemistry  of 
tubercle,  is — ^tbat  the  formative  material  is  usually  a  cytoblastema  ' 
secreted  from  morbid  blood  in  a  lluid  form,  by  the  capillary  Tcssels, 
and  that  the  aqueous  particles  are  subsequently  absorbed.  Although 
the  iuid  has  never  been  observed  or  collected,  and  we  have  no  — 
direct  observation  to  prove  either  that  it  differs  from  or  resembles  ■ 
the  healthy  blastema — the  micro-anatomical  history  already  des- 
cribed and  the  chemistry  which  will  subsequently  be  fuWy  given 
Icatl  to  the  just  inference,  that  the  one  is  a  modification  of  the 
other. 

Wlicn    the    deposition    has    once   commenced    the   tubercular 
material  has  the  power  of  drawing  particles  for  increase  from  the 
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tuberculous  blastema  which  surrounds  it,  and  probably  from  the 
blood  itself  i  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  aggregation  by 
the  law  of  analogous  formation  ;  an  increase  of  the  volume  of  the 
mass  taking  place  in  consequence.  This  increase  of  bulk  is  gradual, 
but  sometimes  very  rapid.  The  tuberculous  liquor  being  exuded 
and  infiltrated  among  the  tissues,  the  increase  takes  place  mainly 
by  the  juxta-position  of  particles  around  a  primitive  nucleus  of 
tubercle ;  the  tubercles,  as  already  stated,  in  uo  instance  forming 
paxt  of  the  molecular  tissue,  but  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  part 
ultimately  becoming  compressed,  and  the  former  emptied  and 
impervious ;  hence,  if  vessels  or  fibres  be  found  in  tubercle,  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  original  structure- 

Although  the  increase  of  tubercle  proceeds  mainly  by  the  juxta- 
position of  molecules  merely  deposited,  yet,  in  so  far  as  the  morbid 
product  exhibits  traces  of  cell-growth,  however  imperfect  the  cells, 
the  growth  may  be  partly  produced  by  the  intersusception  of  other 
particles. 

C. — THE    CONSISTENCE,    THE    EXTERNAL    CONPTQITRATION    OR.   FORM, 
AND    TUE    VAKIETIES    OF    TUBERCULAR    MATTER. 

Tubercle  is  uniformly  described  as  a  solid  ^  at  the  same  time, 
all  analogy  leads  to  the  inference,  that  its  secretion  takes  place 
originally  in  a  fluid  form.  In  truth,  its  micro-anatomical  character 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly admit  that  its  watery  part  is  absorbed,  and  hence  it 
presents  various  degrees  of  consistence.  After  its  deposit  and 
aggregation  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  may  become  finner,  as 
frequently  happens  in  the  lymphatic  glands;  or  it  may  become 
softer  by  the  infiltration  of  a  larger  portion  of  fluid.  Its  consist- 
ence is  various,  also,  according  to  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Tubercles  of  the  brain  are  frequently  harder  than 
those  of  the  lungs  or  intestines. 

Tubercular  matter  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  distinct  tubercles, 
or  as  tubercular  infiltration,  and  presents  varieties  arising  from 
different  shades  of  colour  and  degrees  of  opacity,  consistence  and 
solnbilityj  arising  from  vai'ying  proportions  of  stroma,  molecules, 
nuclei  or  cells,  and  other  causes.  Of  these  vaiieties  the  following 
have  been  described  : — 

1.  Grey  Granulation,— T\\Q  simple  fibiinous  tubercle  of  Roki- 
tanski.     This  is  the  most  frequent  form.     Tubercles  of  this  kind 
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arc  of  a  gpreyish-wliitc  colour^  semi-transparent,  and  homogeneous, 
having  the  appearance  of  coarse  scalded  groats,  but  firmer,  and 
communicating   a   granular   or   fibro-grauular   sensation    to    the 
finger  on  pressure.     Their  section   is  smooth  and  cartDag^nous. 
Their  size  is  pretty  uniformly  intermediate  between  that  of  a 
grain  of  mustard  and  a  millet-seed  j  or  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.    They  consist  of  the  amorphous  stroma 
already  described,  and  of  the  cellular  formations,  but  arc  deficient 
in  granules,  which  explains  their  degree  of  transparency,  thai|H 
colour,  and  smooth  section,    Lcbert  states,  that  from  their  earliest^ 
formation  they  contain  tubercle  cells,  and  arCj  therefore,  a  genuine 
form  of  tubercle ;  by  others  they  are  regarded  as  another  form  a|H 
abnormal  nutrition.    Ilenle  describes  them  as  consisting  of  imper-" 
fectly  coagulated  fibrinc. 

2.  Yellow  Tubercles. — These  are  the  croupo-fibrinous  tubercles  of 
Kolcitanski.  Tliey  are  yellow,  thoroughly  opaque,  cheesy,  or  caseo-  ^  i 
lardaceous,  in  the  form  of  roundish  nodules,  or  of  irregular,  noda- 
lar,  ramifying  masses  j  or,  when  occurring  on  free  surfaces,  having  i 
the  form  of  glandular  nodulated  layers,  for  the  most  part  exceeding 
the  size  of  the  grey  grnnulatiouH,  being  samctimes  as  large  as  a 
hemp-seed,  and  presenting  an  irregular  graniJar  section ;  the  whole 
of  these  characters  apparently  depending  upon  an  excess  of  gra- 
nular matter. 

8.  Tubercular  Infiltration. — This  occurs  more  diffusely  than  the 
other  forma,  being  infiltrated  among  the  tissues  in  a  less  re«:ular 
manner,  owing  apparently  to  the  rapidity  and  abundance  of  the  tu- 
bercular secretion  within  a  circumscribed  space.  It  forms  masses 
of  irregiUar  shape  in  parenchymatous  structures  and  layers  of 
variable  thickness  in  membranous  structures.  ^m 

4.  The  Gelatinifnrm  hifdtration  or  Albuminous  Tubercle. — ^Th^| 
is  a  very  himiid,  coloiu'less,  or  reddish  form  of  tubercular  matter, 
usually  infiltrated  to  a  small  extent  in  tlie  intervals  of  distiuct  tuber- 
cles.    Laennec  was  of  opinion,  that  by  degrees  it  is  transformed 
into  the  grey  granulation,  and,  according  to  the  views  of 
eminent  pathologist,  the  latter  ultimately  becomes  crude  yellow 
tubercle ;    he  remarks,  that  where  this  jeHy-like  matter  is  ra 
transparent  and   fluid,  small   yellow  points   are  frequently  < 
served  in  it,  consisting  eridently  of  crude  tubercle ;    and   thai 
the  conversion  of  tliis  as  well  as  the  grey  granulation  into  yellow 
tubercle  is  sometimes  so  rapid  that  their  traces  cannot  be  detected. 
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although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  originated  in  the 
other.  Other  pathologists  have  denied  that  this  matter  is  tubercle, 
considering  it  a  simple  product  of  inflammation.  Kokitanski  re- 
gards this  albuminous  affection  as  being  always  indicative  of  a 
curative  tendency.  In  the  numerous  bodies  of  cliildren  examined 
by  Rilliett  and  BartheZ;  they  met  with  this  variety  once  only, 

5.  Tubercular  Dust  fpotissierej. — Tubercle  is  in  very  rare  cases 
deposited  and  remains  as  an  accumulation  of  the  minutest 
specks,  so  small  and  so  numerous  that  they  appear  like  the  very 
minute  eggs  of  an  insect  sprinkled  over  the  tissue,  and  at 
other  times  scarcely  to  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
specks  are  nevertheless  distinct,  sometimes  ellipticalj  sometimes 
ovalj  sometimes  perfectly  round.  Sometimes  they  are  deposited 
in  small  groups.  Eilliett  and  Qarthez  state  that  they  have  occa- 
sionally observed  them  united  together  so  as  to  form  small 
tubercular  masses,  and  in  this  case  pressure  would  sometimes 
bring  a  small  drop  of  blood  from  the  mass,  a  sure  index  that 
the  vessels  in  the  midst  of  them  were  still  entire  *  At  other 
times  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  presence  of  vessels. 
Andral  also  detected  this  variety  of  tubercuhzation,  especially  in 
the  lungs.  This  kind  of  tubercle  differs  from  that  which  is  called 
mihary  probably  in  volume  only. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  varieties  of  tubercle^  employed  by  dif- 
ferent pathologists,  is  so  confused,  owing  to  the  different  views 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  these  varieties,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  their  sjnonymes.  The  following  are  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  present  work  :*— 

1.  Crrey  Granulation. — The  miliary  tubercle  and  miliary  grey 
granulation  of  Bayle.  The  semi-transparent  granulation;  also 
nascent  tubercles  of  Lacnnec.  The  simple  fibrinous  tubercle  of 
Rokitanski. 

2.  Miliary  Tubercle, — Sometimes  limited  to  the  granular  tu- 
bercles or  miliary  granulations  of  Bayle,  or  the  miliary  tubercle 
or  semi-transparent  grey  granulation  of  Lacnnec.  According  to 
Rilliett  and  Barthez  it  may  be  grey  or  yellow.  It  refers  only 
to  size  and  form. 

3.  Yellow  or  Crude  7\t6ercle.—Th.e  crude  tubercle  of  Laennec 
and  almost  all  pathologists,  The  croupo-fibrinous  tubercle  of 
Rokitanski. 
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4.  Yelhw  Granulation. — ^The  yellow  tubercle  of  a  definite 
and  form,  employed  by  Rilliett  and  BartheZj  and  otbcrs. 

5.  Tubercular  Infdiraiion. — This  may  be  prey  or  yellow, 

6.  Gelatinous  Infiltration  or  Albuminous  Tubercle. — Laennec. 

7.  Tuherctdar  Bmt. — Tltis  may  be  ^ey  or  yellow. 
Altbouj^b  for  a  long'  time  it  waa  believed  that  these  varieties 

occur  in  the  lunga  only,  some  of  the  highest  authorities  now  admit 
that  they  arc  met  with  iu  nearly  all  the  organs.  Both  grey  and 
yellow  tubercle  have  been  observed  repeatedly  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  brain  ;  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  iu  the  glands,  the  liver,  spleeuj  and  kidneys ;  and  in 
the  bones.  The  history  of  tubercle  is  essentiaUy  the  same  m 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  prcaont  itself.  There  arc,  however, 
great  differences  presented,  as  to  colour,  transpiureucy,  and  con- 
sistence, especiaUy  by  grey  granulations.  Rokitanski  has  made  the 
important  observation,  tliat  every  degree  of  commiitnre  of  the 
blastcmata  of  grey  and  yellow  tubercle,  and  of  a  perfectly  organi- 
zing or  fibrinous  blastema  occurSj  giving  rise  to  inmunerable 
varieties  of  this  pathological  epigenesis.  Tlje  coloiu"  of  tubercles 
may  be  modified  by  various  circumstances.  Jaundice  stains  them 
yellow,  particularly  on  their  surface;  gangrene  in  their  vicinity 
gives  them  a  brownish  or  dirty  brown  colour ;  black  pulmonary  mat- 
ter, described  in  a  future  section,  is  sometimes  deposited  with  them, 
and  may  alter  their  tint.  Laennec  thinks  their  grey  tint  in  the 
first  stage  is  owing  at  least  in  part,  to  a  small  portion  of  the  same 
black  matter. 

Dr.  Carswell  points  out  that  the  round  form  which  tubercle 
is  said  to  present  is  a  purely  accidental  circumstance,  is  com- 
mon to  many  other  morbid  products,  and  expresses  one  only, 
and  perhaps  the  least  important^  of  the  many  forms  which  this 
matter  assumes  in  the  several  organs  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus, 
from  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  cerebral  subst^mce,  and  the 
equal  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
tubercular  matter,  the  form  of  the  latter  must  be  nearly  round. 
Such,  also,  and  for  similar  reasons  is  its  form  in  the  areolar  tissue. 
But  in  other  organs  the  form  is  as  vaiious  as  that  of  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  contained.  It  assiunes  the  outline  of  a  shut  or  open 
globular  sac,  if  confined  to  the  secreting  surface,  and  of  a  solid 
globular  tumour  of  various  sizes,  if  it  iilla  completely  the  cavity,  of 
the  air-cells ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  it  presents  in  the  bronchi  a 
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tubular  or  cylindrical  form,  having  a  ramiform  distribution,  termi- 
nated by  the  cauliflower  arrangement  of  the  air-cells.  In  the 
'mucous  follicles  its  form  is  similar  to  that  which  it  receives  from 
the  air-ceUs.  In  the  hiliaiy  system  it  has  a  racemiforra  distribu- 
tion, from  its  being  contained  in  the  ducts  and  their  dilated 
bulbous  extremities.  In  the  ca\nty  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  the  calyces  and  pchis  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  in  the 
seminiferous  ducts  and  prostate  gland,  in  the  lacteals,  lymphatics, 
and  their  glands,  it  is  moulded  to  the  respective  forms  of  each 
of  these  parts.  On  the  surface  of  serous  membranes,  whether 
natural  or  accidental,  it  may  have  either  a  globular  or  lamel- 
lated  form,  as  the  secretion  in  which  it  originates  may  have 
taken  place  in  distinct  points,  or  from  a  continuous  surface  of 
greater  or  less  extent. 

When  the  secretion  of  tubercular  matter  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  disseminated  throughout  a  considerable 
extent  of  an  organ,  as  when  it  is  said  to  be  infiltrated,  it  has  then 
no  definite  form,  unless  it  occupies,  for  example,  the  whole  of  the 
lobe  of  a  lung,  when  it  assumes  that  of  the  affected  lobe.  The 
granular  arrangement  in  the  lungs  is  owing  to  the  accumuhitiou 
of  the  morbid  product  in  one  or  more  contiguous  air-cells;  and 
the  lobidar  character  which  it  sometimes  presents  in  the  same 
organ  is  produced  by  ita  being  confined  to  the  air-cells  of  a 
single  lobule,  the  neighboining  ones  being  healtliy.  Examples  of 
these  three  forms  are  given  by  Dr.  Carswell  in  his  55th  Plate. 

D.— THE    CLASSITICATION    OF   TTTBERCLES   AND   THE   HELATTON   WHICH 
aUBSTSTS    BETWEEN    TUB    GHEY    AND    VELLOW    VAUIBTIEa. 

Authors  have  materially  differed  in  the  distinctions  di'awn  of 
tubercle,  and  in  the  classification  they  make  of  the  varieties  which 
it  presents.  Bayle  regarded  the  grey  granulation  as  a  distinct 
variety,  and  this  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  subsequput 
writers.  Laennec  and  his  followers  regard  this  merely  as  the 
germ  of  all  other  varieties.  The  lungs  are  occasionally  studded 
with  grey  miliary  tuhcrcles,  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  character 
throughout,  without  auy  yellow  tubercle,  as  if  they  really  wei*e  a 
distinct  disease.  Most  frequently  in  these  organs,  a  portion  of 
the  tubercles  are  in  the  miliary  state,  another  portion  progres- 
sive, and  another  mature,  as  if  they  were  the  same  in  kind,  but 
■  in  different  stages  of  development.     The  appearance  which  they 
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preseut  is  again,  in  some,  as  if  composed  of  albumen  or  fibrine;" 
in  others,  of  ill-conditioned,  curdy  material,  resembling  cheese; 
and  in  a  tliird  kind,  like  moist  mortar,  from  containing  calca- 
reous matter.  All  these  appearances  are  sometimes  found  in  one 
and  the  same  case,  as  if  they  typified  successive  changes  in 
tubercles  originally  of  the  same  nature.  ^M 

I   have  already  stated,  from   Carswell  and   other  pathologists,^^ 
the  basis  upon  which  variations  in  the  form  and  appearance  pre- 
sented by  tubercular  deposits  generally  are  founded.      The  most 
important  question  respects  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  grey  induration  and  the  yollow  tubercle.     Tliree  forms  of  the 
grey  matter  are  described.   1.  Grey  granulations  or  small  roundish       ! 
tumours,     2.  Grey  masses  srurounding  cavities.     3.  Large  grey 
masses,  inclosing   a  few  yellow  tubercles.     Louis  states  that  he       i 
hardly  ever  met  with  a  case  of  yeUow  tubercles  without  the  pre-^| 
scnce  of  gi*ey  granulations.    Laenuoe  maintained  that  the  original  " 
form  of  tubercle  is  the  grey,   semi-transparent  granule ;  he  des- 
cribes the  transition  of  grey  to  yellow  tubercle.   A  small  yellowialt 
opaque  speck  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle ;  or,  according 
to  Andral,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  which  speck  gradually  en- 
larges and  finally  involves  the   whole.     On  dividing  a  mass  of 
several  tubercles  that  have  coalesced,  the  small  yeUow  points  may 
be  recognized  with  a  zone  of  unclianged  grey  matter  around  them, 
and  after   a  time   the  whole  is  converted  into  yellow  tubercle. 
Laennac  likens  the  grey  matter  to  the  primitive  animal  jcUy, 
sort  of  matrix  destined  to  receive  materiids  foreign  to  the  orgaui 
zation  of  the  part^  the  consequence  of  some  aberration  of  nutri 
tion.*     Chome)  and  Andral  disbelieve  in  the  identity  of  the  tw 
varieties,  and  the  latter  has  the  remark,  that  if  this  identity  ex- 
isted,  grey  gi-anulations  should  have  been  found  in  every  part 
of  the  body  where  tubercles  occur ;  whereas,  they  have  not  been 
observed  in  the  lymphatic  glands^  brain,  Uver,  spleen,  submucous, 
or  intermuscular  tissues,  wherein  yellow  tubercles  are  so  frequently 
aggregated.     It  is  now,  however,  known  that  gi-ey  granulation 
docs   occur   in  most  of  these  situations.     Blakiston,  with   other 
respectable  authorities^  considers  the  grey  induration  as  an  im- 
perfectly organized  substance,  which  may  occur  independently 
tuberculosis,  but  which,  in  tuberculosis,  descends  still  further  in 
the  scale  of  organization,  and  is  converted  into,  or  displaced  by, 
»  Ou  Diseases  of  the  CUest.     Trauslateil  by  Dr.  J^'urbes.     Ed,  iil,  p.  281. 
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tubercle.  In  this  sense  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  first  stage 
of  tubercle,  but  not  a  stage,  as  supposed  by  Laennec  and  Louis, 
tlirough  wliich  tubercle  must  necessarily  pass  before  acquiring  its 
own  peculiar  character ;  nor  must  it,  of  necessity,  be  followed  by 
tubercle.  He  regards  it  as  tlie  product  of  cbrouic  inflammation, 
yeUow  tubercle  being  developed  subsequently  to  the  inflamma- 
tory process ;  and  many  interesting  cases  are  given  to  establish 
this  doctrine.  It  is  considered  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as 
when  plastic  lymph  is  first  secreted  as  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
niatiouj  and  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  resisting  membranous 
bands,  since  these  bands  must  have  existed  before  the  tubercles 
could  have  been  deposited.  In  further  proof  of  the  non-identity 
of  grey  granulation  and  yellow  tubercle,  Dr.  Campbell  has  at- 
tempted to  sliowj  that  the  chemical  re-actions  of  the  former,  and 
of  yellow  tubercle,  are  not  the  same,  the  one  being  more  prone 
to  putrefaction  than  the  other,  and  the  action  of  alkalies  point- 
ing to  some  differences  ;  but  these  differences  (admitting  them  to 
exist)  give  no  positive  infonnation  on  tlie  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Lebert  has  more  recently  advocated  Lacnnec's  view ;  he 
states,  that  the  grey  granulation  is  the  genuine  form  of  tubercle, 
its  transparency  and  colouring  being  produced,  partly  by  the  close 
juxta-positionof  the  tubercular  corpnscula,  in  consequence  of  unin- 
jured pulmonary  fibres,  partly  by  the  abseuee  of  a  large  proportion 
of  gi'auidar  matter;  the  tubercle  corpuscles  being  kept  together 
at  the  beginning,  in  serous  membranes,  by  fibres  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  but  as  soon  as,  by  the  increase  of  tubercular  secretion,  the 
fibrous  element  is  greatly  compressed,  the  tubercles  become  yellow. 
It  doea  not  appear  to  me  that  even  yet  the  precise  relation 
between  grey  and  yellow  tubercle  has  been  made  out.  The 
statements  of  Vogel,  and  other  microscopicid  anatomists,  that 
grey  granulation  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  yellow  tu- 
bercle, the  amorphous  stroma  and  corpuscles  being  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  granides  in  the  former,  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
grauulea  accounting  for  its  transpareuey,  must  be  received.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  afl\ict  the  question,  whether  tlie 
grey  induration  in  particular  is  or  is  not  necessarily  tlie  rusult 
of  clu'onic  inflammation.  My  OM'n  view  of  the  facts  is  as  follows  : 
— A  form  of  grey  granulation  is  a  product  of  chronic  pneumonia 
independent  of  tuberculosis.  (Laonnec.)  This  may  lose  its  granu- 
lai-  character  so  as  to  assimilate  it  in  appeai*ancc  to  grey  tuborcidar 
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infiltration;  hut  in  other  respects  it  differs  very  mnterially  from 
the  liittcr ;  it  has  an  opaline  appearance,  is  traversed  by  white,  thick, 
areolai'  septa,  quite  as  distinct  as  thost;  of  pneumonia,  and  is  more 
compact  than  tlje  grey  matter  deposited  fi'om  tuberculous  blood.  It 
Trill  be  shewn  in  future  chapters  that  tubercles  may  ])c  developed  in 
the  products  of  inJlaraniation — in  plastic  lymph,  for  instance  ;  they 
are  es[>ecial!y  liable  to  occur  in  grey  grauulatioUj  whether  this  be 
regarded  as  an  intiamniatory  exudation  or  not.  Now  1  hold,  that 
neither  in  lymph  nor  in  grey  granulation  could  tubercle  occur 
unless  the  blood  were  in  a  tuberculous  state.  In  the  case  of 
plastic  lymph,  I  consider  it  most  probable,  that  the  a«i;gregation 
of  tubercle  takes  place  from  a  nidus  deposited  from  the  exuded 
liquor  sanguinis  and  operating  as  a  focus  of  attraction  ;  and  that 
its  inci'case  may  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  an  increasing  or 
diminishing  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  the  morbid  blastema 
being  moi'C  or  less  charged  with  the  essential  matenal  of  tubercle^  fl 
as  the  blood  may  be  more  or  less  tuberculous.  Grey  mihary  " 
tubercles  may  undoubtedly  occur  without  inflammation  ;  but  if 
the  grey  induration  be  a  product  of  inflammatory  action,  it  must 
still  be  a  product  fi'om  tuberculous  blood.  It  is  a  product  of  inftnm- 
mation  in  tuberculous  subjects;  and  I  regard  the  deposition  of 
yellow  tubercle  in  grey  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  when 
produced  in  plastic  lymph  j  a  more  perfect  tuberculfu"  nidus  be- 
comes established  williiu  the  grey  matter,  which  results  in  the 
aggregation  of  more  perfect  yellow  tubercle.  Where  both  products 
occur  together,  the  grey  matter  is  the  earliest  deposit;  yellow 
tubercle  is  frequently  seen  within  the  substance  of  the  grey  matter, 
and  undoubtedly  frequently  takes  its  place,— thus  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  curlier  stage  of  formation,  but  as  yellow  tubercle 
occurs  without  grey  granulation  in  the  lungs  as  well  as  in  all 
organs,  it  is  not  a  stage  tlu*ongh  which  tubercle  must  necessarily 
pass. 

E. THE    PHASES    OP    TUBERCULAR    DEVELOPMENT. 

Although  tubercle  deposited  from  the  diseased  blood  in  tubercu- 
losis, and  aggregated  in  particular  organs  or  tissues,  undergoes 
changes,  and  produces  effects  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upoa 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  or  the  function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  ia 
deposited,  and  also  ujion  tlic  paHicuIar  exciting  cause  of  the  depo- 
sition, whether  occurring  spoutaneouesly  or  induced  by  congestion, 
inflammation,  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  the  lake,  there  are,  as 
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infiltration ;  hut  in  other  respects  it  differs  veiy  materially  from 
the  latter;  it  has  an  opaliuc  appearance,  is  traversed  by  white,  thick^ 
areolar  septa,  quite  as  distinct  as  those  of  pneumonia,  and  is  more 
compact  than  the  grey  matter  deposited  from  tuberculous  blood.    It 
will  be  aliewu  in  future  chapters  that  tubercles  may  be  developed  in 
the  products  of  inflammation — in  plastic  lymph,  for  instance  ;  they 
arc  especially  liable  to  occur  in  p'ey  granulation,  whether  this  be 
regarded  as  an  inflammatory  exudation  or  not.     Now  I  hold,  that 
neither  in  lymph  nor  in  grey  granulation  could  tubercle  occur 
unless  the  blood  were  in  a  tuberculous  state.      In   the  case  of 
plastic  lynipb,  I  consider  it  most  probable,  that  the  aggregation 
of  tubercle  takes  place  from   a  nidus  deposited  from   the  exuded 
liquor  san^inis  aud  operating  as  a  focus  of  attraction ;    and  that 
its  increase   may  be   promoted  or  retarded  by  an  increasing  or 
dmiinislnng  tubercultius  state  of  the  bloody  the  morbid  blastema 
being  more  or  less  charged  with  the  essential  material  of  tubercle, 
as  the  blood  may  be  more  or  less  tuberculous.      Grey   mihary 
tubercles  may   uudoubtcdly  occur  without   inflammation  ;   but  if 
the  grey  induration  be  a  product  of  inflammatory  action,  it  must 
still  be  a  product  from  tuberculous  blood.    It  is  a  product  of  inflam- 
mation in  tuberculous  subjects;   aud  1   regard  the  deposition  of 
yellow  tubercle  in  grey  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  who^| 
produced  in  plastic  lymph;  a  more  perfect  tubercular  nidus  be- 
comes established  williiu  the  grey  matter,  which  results  in   the 
aggregation  of  more  perfect  yellow  tubercle.  Where  both  products 
occur   together,   the   grey    matter  is  the  earliest  deposit;  yello'ff 
tubercle  is  frequently  seen  within  the  substance  of  the  grey  matter,^J 
and  undoubtedly  frequently  takes  its  place, — thus  it  may  be  rei^| 
garded  as  an  eai'lier  stage  of  formation,   hut  ns  yellow   tubercle^ 
occurs  without  grey  granulation  in  the  lungs  as   well   as   in  all 
organs,  it  is  not  a  stage  through  which  tubercle  must  necessarily 
pass* 

E.— THE    PHASES    OP   TUBERCULAR    DEVELOPMENT. 

Although  tubercle  deposited  from  the  diseased  blood  in  tubercu- 
losis, and  aggregated  iu  pfui;icular  organs  or  tissues,  undergoes 
changes,  and  produces  effects  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  or  the  function  of  tlie  organ  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  and  also  upon  the  particular  exciting  cause  of  the  d< 
sition,  whether  occurring  spontaneously  or  induced  by  congestion/ 
inflammation,  the  rupture  of  a   vessel  or  the  hke,  there  are, 
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already  intimated,  certain  cliauges  to  which  the  tubercle  is  subject 
under  whatever  circumstances,  or  wherever  deposited;  and  these 
changes  have  received  a  great  share  of  attention  from  pathologists. 

In  some  structuresj  and  particularly  in  the  lungs,  tubercle  may 
present  a  vesicular  appeai-ance  from  the  very  commencement  of  its 
existence,  but  this  is  attributable  to  the  tissue  under  which  it 
is  deposited.  As  already  described^  for  the  most  part  it  begins 
hy  a  scmi-opaqnc  point,  wliich  soon  becomes  wholly  opaque.  The 
morhid  deposit  may  remain  latent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (from 
a  few  weeks  to  many  years,  probably^)  in  this  prindti\^e  semi-opaque, 
or  secondary  wholly  opaque  state.  Ihibcrclea  have  been  met  with  in 
subjects  of  all  ages,  who  have  never  given  any  evidence  of  them 
during  life ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  admitting  their  existence  in  this  state  without  evi- 
denoej  as  I  have  no  doubt  their  presence  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  assumed,  to  account  for  symptoms  which  in  tioith 
depended,  not  upon  local  hut  upon  general  disease.  Tubercle  re- 
maining for  any  length  of  time  in  a  latent  state  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  condition  of  the  bloodj  whether  it  be  more  or 
less  tuberculous;  or  whether,  from  hygienic  causes  and  more  per- 
fect hsematosis,  it  may  have  lost  its  tuberculous  condition.  It 
depends,  also,  upon  the  state  of  the  surrounding  tissues, — whether, 
for  instance,  they  are  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  or  in  an  inflamma- 
tory state,  or  subjected  to,  or  exempted  from,  the  causes  of  conges- 
tion or  irritation.  In  most  cases  where  tuberculous  points  are 
scattered  over  the  pleurse  or  peritoneum,  the  serous  membrane 
continues  transparent  up  to  these  points,  and  only  becomes  red- 
dened or  opaque  when  the  tubercle  has  begun  to  act  as  an 
irritant,  or  to  undergo  some  new  phase  in  its  development. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  changes  about  to  be 
described,  an  increase  of  bidk  takes  place.  From  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  a  tuberculai*  mass  may  acquire  the  bulk  of  an  ordi- 
nary orange.  When  rapid  aggregation  has  once  commenced,  the 
process,  for  the  most  part,  continues,  the  morbid  blastema  con- 
tinually secreted  from  the  blood  furnishing  particle  by  particle. 
In  some  cases  the  mass  has  a  tendency  to  isolate  itself,  aud  a  cyst 
becomes  organized  around  it,  just  as  happens  in  the  formation 
of  a  pyogenic  membrane  in  a  common  abscess.  The  existence  of 
tu-bcrcles  is  in  general  lirst  declared  when  they  begin  to  disturb 
the  function  of  an  organ  by  their  size  or  number,  or  when  some 
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degree  of  inflammatioQ  is  excited;  but  whenever  they  are 
posited,  and  have  become  aggregated  into  distinct  tuljcrelcja  or 
masses,  as  heretofore  described,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  particu- 
lar changes  in  their  nature  and  quiditics,  and  to  produce  certain 
effects  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  These  changes  are  well  distin^H 
guiahed  by  Lebert  as  having  either  a  destructive  or  a  curative 
tendency. 

(a)    THE    DESTRUCTIVE    TENDENCY    OK   TITBERCLE. 

This  is  towards  softening  and  ulceration,  which  is  lamentabl] 
the  most  common  result. 

L  Softening. — ^fuch  discussion  has  taken  place  among  morbid 
anatomists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  aoftcniug  occxira.     Laenncc 
and  many  of  his  successors   affirmed  that  it  commenced  in  the^y 
centre  of  the  tubcrcidar  mass.     Andral,  Carswell,  and  the  greater^f 
number  of  the  more  modern  writers,  describe  it  as  commencing      \ 
at  the  periphery^  and  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  pus  and  other 
fluids  derived  from  the  surrounding  tissues.     Those  who  adopt  the 
latter  view   exclusively,  have  given  various  explanations   of  the       ' 
central   softening  which   unquestionably  is  sometimes  observed. 
Lebert  reconciles  the  whole  of  these  discrepancies  by  describing 
four  different  forms  of  softening  : — 

(a)  Miliaiy  or  very  small  tubercles  soften  in  the  centre,  M'ithout 
any  inflammation  of  the  suiTOiiuding  parts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Softening  then  occurs  without  admixture  of  pus.  This^f 
form  is  met  witli  in  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  sub-mucous 
areolar  tissue  of  the  intestines.  On  examining  tuljcrcles  in  this 
statCj  caseous  granules  may  he  perceived  interspersed  iu  a  liquid^ 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  less  softened  particles  where 
the  intermediate  grf^inular  mass  has  not  at  present  become  liquid. 

{b)  The  softening  is  accompanied  by  much  less  complete  liquefac- 
tion. The  tubercle  gcncndly  becomes  friable  and  granular,  tliia 
being  sometimes  only  the  commencement  of  hquefaetion ;  nt 
others  the  tubercle  remains  for  a  long  period  in  this  state  of  semi- 
softening,  or  passes  even  into  the  state  presently  to  be  described 
as  cretification.  Lebert  has  observed  this  more  particularly  in  the 
cervical  and  bronchial  glands  and  in  the  brain.  It  is  much  more 
rarely  found  in  the  lungs. 

(c)  There  is  central  softening  and  periplieral  suppuration.  During 
the  softening,  inflammatory  actiuu  sets  up  iu  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  tubercle,  which  terminates  in  suppuration.   The  microscopeJ 
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shows  the  diiference  of  these  two  conditions.  Disaggregated  tu- 
bercle corpuscles,  unalterable  by  acetic  acid,  are  found  in  the 
centre;  in  the  fluid  of  the  cii'ciimference,  besides  thesCj  pua  glo- 
bules are  found,  the  envelope  of  which  may  be  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  disclosing  a  nucleus.  This  state  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
glandsj  but  more  frequently  in  the  lungs,  in  whicL  the  pus  is  also 
sometimes  derived  from  the  eroded  broucliial  capillaries. 

(d)  There  may  exist  an  indistinct  mixture  of  the  elements  of  pus 
and  softened  tubercle,  and  tlien  no  limits  are  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  products.  This  is  particularly  the  cajse  iu  the 
softening  of  tubercular  infiltration,  as  it  occurs  extensively  in  the 
lungs  and  glands,  and  more  rarely  in  the  subserous  tireolar  tissue. 

Kokitanaki  thus  more  particuhu'ly  describes  the  usual  process  of 
softening  :-^"  After  the  tubercle  has  existed  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  crudity,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  loosened  in  its  texture,  and 
usually  increases  in  volume;  it  breaks  up  on  sbght  pressure,  and 
becomes  more  moist;  then  changes  into  a  yellowish,  dissolving, 
casein-like,  fatty,  and  viscid  matter,  and  finally  breaks  up  into  a 
thin,  whey-like,  acid  fluid,  in  wliich  flocks  and  shreds — the  re- 
mains of  the  imperfectly  disintegi'ated  tubercle^ — are  observed 
swimming.^'  *  *  *  u  i^j^^  softening  consists  in  the  solution 
and  disintcgi'ation  of  the  solid  ground-work  of  the  tubercle  into  a 
fluid  contaiuiug  an  abundance  of  the  minutest  molecules*  This 
change  is  followed  by  a  separation  and  isolation  of  the  histological 
elements,  which  undergo  more  or  less  marked  alterations  by  their 
immersion  in  tlie  fluid;  the  cells  become  distended,  corroded,  and 
are  finally  dissolved ;  the  nuclei  shrivel,  and  assume  iiTegular 
forma,  becoming  angular  and  indented.  Finally,  in  softened 
tubercle  we  meet  with  free  fat."  * 

Thus  the  softening  of  tubercle,  at  least  in  its  early  stage,  is,  for  tlie 
most  part,  a  meelianical  process.  I  say  "  for  the  most  part,"  because, 
if  imperfect  organic  cells  be  admitted  as  an  essential  constituent^  it 
is  diflicult  to  exelude  the  possibility  of  some  degree  of  \ital  mole- 
cular action.  Inflammatory  action  is  clearly  not  the  primru-y 
cause  of  this  softening,  although  it  undoiibtedly  accelerates  the 
process  whenever  it  occurs.  From  extensive  series  of  observatiouH 
in  man  and  animals,  Rayer  and  others  record,  that  the  central 
softening  of  tubercles  never  presents  pus  globules,  Bho\ving  with 
other  evidence,  that  it  caunot  be  imputed  to  iuflammation.     The 
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peripheral  softeningj  on  tlie  contrary,  is  almost  always  ndxed  with 
pus  gloljules,  showing  that  it  is  generally  attended  by  inflamma- 
tion— not  of  the  tubercle,  but  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
equilibrium  between  deposition  and  absorption,  in  the  ultimate 
structure  of  an  organ;  being  disturbed;  and  tubercle  being  deposited 
and  aggregated  as  a  non-vascular  and  foreign  material,  commen- 
cing in  a  point  and  augmenting  mechaTiically  in  volume;  being 
in  an  early  stage  solid,  and  thereby  excluding  the  access  of  air, 
decomposition  is  for  a  certain  time  resisted.  But,  at  the  Bame 
time;  located  in  an  organism  in  which  a  certain  temperature  is 
maintained;  and  a  great  mass  of  liquid  in  in  perpetual  circulation, 
it  must  sooner  or  later,  by  the  ordinary  and  universal  laws  of 
imbibition,  become  decomposed.  The  central  part,  or  that  which 
has  been  longest  dejiositedj  is  the  first  to  become  altered,  and  the 
change  propagates  itself  by  centrifugal  extension  to  the  mole- 
cules more  recently  formed.  Inflammation;  although  not  the 
primary  cansC;  tends  very  greatly  to  accelerate  the  process. 

It  has  been  weU  observed  by  Mr.  Rainey,  in  an  excellent  article 
on  the  formation  of  pulmonary  tubercle,*  that^  as  a  tubercle  in- 
creases in  aizCj  the  central  parts  become  further  and  further 
removed  from  those  vessels  by  which  the  tubercular  matter  Mras 
in  the  first  instance  deposited,  and,  consequently,  these  parts  will 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  lose  their  vegetable  or  cell  life,  and 
become  softened;  the  process  accordingly  begins,  in  general,  if 
not  alwayS;  in  the  centre  of  a  tiibercle  : — ''  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  mass  is  not  necessarily 
the  point  furthest  removed  from  the  source  of  circulation;  the 
point  may  even  be  on  the  aide  of  the  tubercle,  provided  (in  the 
lungs)  it  be  the  remote  cells  of  a  lobule  which  are  occupied  by  the 
tuberculous  matter,  namely,  those  bounded  by  an  interlobular 
fissure ;  in  such  a  case,  this  part  of  the  tubercle  might  be  ftirther 
removed  from  the  source  of  circulation  than  the  centre." 

2.  T7ie  more  complete  Lupiefactmn  of  Tubercles  and  Ulceration  of 
the  Neighbauriny  Pa/*/j.— Lebert  observes  that,  in  the  j>rocess  of 
softening,  tlie  tubercular  corpuscles  maintain  their  integrity,  al- 
though they  become  distended,  w^hich  is  the  commencement  of 
their  disintegration.  In  liquefaction,  the  corpusclea  gradually  lose 
their  individual  cluu'actcrs,  and  terminate  by  resolring  into  a  fluid 
which  has  no  characteristic  molecules.  The  surroimding  parts, 
*  Med.  Chir.  Transac,  voJ.  ixviii.,  p.  681. 
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alsi),  alter  hy  degrees,  both  by  the  addition  of  fresh  tubercuJar 
deposit  and  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  action.  Previous 
to  tkis,  according  to  Lebert  and  most  other  pathologists,  the  tissues 

taroui\d  the  tubercle,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  quite  fi*ee 
&om  any  inflammatory  appearance.  Mr.  Rainey  gives  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  this :  ho  states,  that  the  perfectly  natural 
appearance  of  the  vessels  close  to  a  tubercle,  and  even  of  the  air- 
cells  containing  a  small  quantity  of  tubercular  matter  not  suificient 
to  have  impeded  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  during  life, 
"when  compared  with  the  tortuous  and  unequally  dilated  state  of 
vessels  going  to  air-ceUs  filled  \vith  fibrinc  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, are  pathological  considerations  in  favour  of  the  non- 
inflammatory nature  of  tubercle,  and  also  tend  to  show  that  the 
obliteration  of  the  capillarieH  is  produced  by  a  force  which  has 
exerted  on  them  a  slow  and  gradual  compression,  such  as  can  only 
be  conceived  to  have  been  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  tuber- 
cular matter  in  contiguous  cells  pressing  upon  the  intervening 
plexuses.*  When,  however,  the  surrounding  parts  thus  become 
affected,  the  ulcerous  tendency  of  tuberculosis  prevails,  and  ulcera- 
tion is  the  rapid  result.  In  some  parts  tubercles  rarely  arrive  at 
the  stage  of  complete  liquefaction,  as  in  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  envelopes,  the  peritoneum,  mesenteric  glands,  pleurae,  spleen, 
and  other  organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  liquefaction  and  ulceration 
occur  constantly  in  the  lungs,  where  the  ulcers  assume  the  form 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  vomicse  or  caverns,  as  also  in  the 
cervical  and  axillaiy  glands,  where  they  become  scroftilous  ulcers, 
and  in  the  intestines,  bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

Rokitanshi's  account  of  dissolved  tubercle  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  given  from  Lebert ;  he  states  that  it  consists — a, 
of  a  fluid  Avith  minute  molecules  •  d,  of  altered  and  isolated  nuclei 
and  cells ;  c,  of  free  fat,  in  the  form  of  granules,  aud  distinct  glo- 
bules of  a  larger  size. 

To  complete  the  history  of  local  tubercular  development  we 
should  have  to  describe,  not  only  the  aggregation  of  tubercles, 
their  softening  and  liquefaction,  and  the  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  adjoining  tissues,  but  the  formation  of  tistuljE  and 
sinuses  frequently  estabhshed  in  the  neck,  over  the  sternum,  or  in 
the  abdomen,   and   proceeding   from   tubercular   deposits    in    the 
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bones,  glands,  lungs,  or  peritoneum;  but  in  doing  so  we  should 
enter  too  much  in  this  placo  into  the  consideration  of  the  local 
varieties  of  tuberculosis.  All  these  aifectiona  in  tuberculous  sub- 
jects have  one  important  patliologiciU  relation, — they  all  derive 
their  sijccial  characters  from  the  particular  disease  of  the  blood. 
In  all,  tubercle  is  first  aggregated  in  a  crude  state,  and  then  soft- 
ened.* The  siuTounding  parts  then  become  iuflamcd  and  infil- 
trated with  pus,  the  tubercle  ia  liquefied  and  dissolvedj  and  the 
inflamniation  proceeds  gradually  to  the  external  surface.  In  this 
way  tubercles  of  the  lymx>liatic  glands  open  upon  the  akin  ;  intes- 
tinal tubercular  ulcers  on  the  free  surface  of  the  intestines  ; 
pulmonary  ulcers  in  the  bronchiie ;  and  not  only  arc  the  contents 
thus  discharged  externally,  hut  an  habitual  secretion  of  tuber- 
culous pus  from  the  morbid  blood,  with  the  tuberculous  qualities 
described  in  a  former  chapter,  is  established  in  the  parietea  of  the 
idcer,  fistula,  or  sinus. 

In  exemplification  of  the  fact,  that  these  processes  vary,  to  a 
certain  extent,  according  to  the  tissue  and  organ  in  which  they 
occur,  I  quote  the  following  interesting  illustrations  also  from 
Lebert,  but  which  my  own  experience  amply  confirms.  The 
destruction  resulting  from  the  liqucfiictiou  of  tubercle  is  most 
complete  in  the  lungs,  and  the  tubercular  matter  is  either  dis- 
charged in  molecules,  or  in  small  masses  of  softened  substance. 
In  the  external  lymphatic  glands  more  voluminous  gruraous 
masses  are  sometimes  discharged,  and  Lcbcrt  once  met  with  an 
entire  tubercle,  having  the  form  and  volume  of  a  large  bean, 
expelled  tlirough  a  fistula  in  the  neck  wliich  he  had  laid  bare.  In 
intestinal  idcers  the  hqucfaction  is  less  extensive,  and  a  very  small 
seci'ction  of  pua  takes  place,  but  rather  an  increase  of  epithelial 
desquamation  and  of  aU  the  intestinal  secretions.  The  peritoneal 
surface  is  particularly  exempt  from  suppuration.  In  the  super- 
ficial lymphatic  glands  pus  forms  in  large  quantities,  and  fire- 
quently  in  similai'  quantity  in  pidmonary  caverns. 

3.  Encysted  7i«i^frc/es.— Tubercles  are  sometimes  enclosed,  like 
a  kernel,  in  a  capsule  or  cyst  of  greater  or  less  density.  This  has 
been  particularly  observed  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  cysts 
are  sometimes  semi-cartiljiginous,  and  are  perceptilile  before  the 
softening  of  the  tubercles ;  they  adhere  to  the  surroimding  paren- 
chyma firmly.  Before  the  tubercular  matter  becomes  softened, 
*  Lcbcrt,  lib.  cit,  p.  17. 
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it  adlieres  to  the  cyst,  and  on  removing  it  the  interior  surface  is 
rugged,  but  polished.  When  the  process  of  softening  takes  place, 
the  cavities  are  described  as  being  lined  with  a  false  membrane  of 
effused  fibrine,  proceeding  fiora  a  delicate  vascular  net- work,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  that  process  of  cicatrisa- 
tion which  we  shall  presently  have  to  describe.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  as  in  the  lunga,  the  mere  parenchyma  forma  the 
walls  or  boundary  of  the  excavation  or  vomica. 

(b)    THE    CDRATIVfi    TENDENCY    OF    TUMEBCtE. 

1 .  Absorption  while  in  a  Crude  state. — ^The  possibility  of  this  has 
been  denied  without  much  reason;  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence 
is  certain.  Andral,  CarswcU,  Hassc,  and  other  high  authorities 
believe  in  it.  Demonstrative  evidence  baa  been  aflbrded  that  the 
material  of  tubercle  is,  at  all  events,  partially  absorbed  in  all  its 
phases  of  development,  and  in  moat  situations  in  the  body.  The 
animal  matter  and  the  liquid  are  sometimes  absorbed,  leaving  the 
earthy  matter  behind.  That  absorption  occurs  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the  lungs  is  almost  always 
surrounded  hj  crude  tubercles ;  but,  when  the  remains  of  a  cavity 
are  found  in  a  portion  of  lung,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  surroiuiding 
tubercle  is  to  be  seen.  The  inference  is,  that  the  surrounding 
tubercles  are  more  likely  to  have  been  absorbed  than  expectorated. 

Oltsolescense  and  Coniification. — Rokitanski  affirms  that  grey 
granulation  is  capable  of  one  metamorphosis  only.  jVfter  it  has 
passed  through  its  condition  of  crudity,  it  loses  its  shining  appear- 
ance, and  increases  in  density,  becoming  converted  into  a  small 
hard  himp,  and  then  shrivelling  into  u  tough  amorphous  or  slightly 
fibrous  horny  mass.  This  fonns  the  basis  of  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  tubercle,  and  no  further  change  can  take  place ;  the 
process  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  more  or  less  ossification,  in 
which  case  the  remains  of  the  tubercle  consist  partly  of  a  homy 
mass,  and  partly  of  bone-earth.  Grey  granulation,  according  to 
this  morbid  anatomist,  never  undergoes  softening;  whenever  this 
process  occurs,  there  is  always  an  admixture  of  yeUow  tubercle. 
So  far  as  the  tubercle  is  concerned,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cxirativB  tendency,  and,  if  its  expulsion,  or  its  remaining  quiescent 
in  the  tissues,  could  be  ensured,  it  would  prove  so,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  exists  for  the  most  part  as  a  foreign  material,  exciting 
the  blood  and  tissues  to  further  pathological  changes.   This  chaAvi^c 
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may  occur,  either  in  the  granular  or  the  infiltrated  form  of  grey 
tubercle ;  if  it  take  place  in  all  the  tuberculous  matter  deposited, 
the  disease  of  the  blood  beiug  at  the  same  time  arrestedj  the  cure 
of  the  tubcrculoaia  is  complete,  and,  if  the  grey  granulation  be 
admitted  as  the  earlier  stage  of  local  tuberculous  disease,  this  is 
one  form  of  natural  cure. 

3.  The  Cretaceous  Transfor^mation. — Cretaceous  concretions  are 
admitted  to  be  the  remains  of  degenerated  tubercle,  although,  as 
remarked  by  Dr,  Blakiston,  neither  these  nor  iibrous  nodules 
ought  to  be  set  Ao\vn  as  invariable  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of 
this  morbid  deposit.  The  formation  of  these  concretions  has  been 
traced  through  all  its  stagesj  from  crude  tubercles  to  masses  of  a 
stony  hardness.  The  first  stage  of  the  process,  according  to 
Lebertj  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  density  in  the  tuberculous 
mass.  It  becomes  less  cohesive  and  harder,  losing  its  yellow  and 
assuming  a  whiter  tint.  In  the  second  stage  it  assumes  a  plaster- 
like  appearance,  resembling  lime  broken  down  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  is  of  a  milky  whiteness,  unless  mixed  >nth  some 
foreign  material^  as  with  melanotic  matter  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
bronchial  glands.  In  the  early  stage,  under  the  microscope,  the 
interglobular  material  is  preserved,  but  an  increased  proportion  of 
saline  and  mineral  granules  are  observed.  By  degrees,  the  amor- 
phous stroma  diminishes,  and  becomes  completely  replaced  by  the 
mineral  particles,  which  are  sometimes  deposited  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  tubercle  corpuscle.  At  the  same  time,  the  fatty  matter  is  liable 
to  increase,  and  groups  of  cholcstcrinc  crystals  appear,  which 
are  much  more  frequent  in  cretaceous  than  in  crude  or  soft- 
ened tubercles. 

The  following  is  another  account  of  the  cretaceous  transforma- 
tion. Inflammatory  plastic  effusion,  free  from  all  tuberculous 
taint,  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  adjacent  parts.  On 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  textures  shrivel.  This 
occurs  in  the  lungs  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Ultimately,  the  tuberculous  mass  becomes 
Hurroundcd  simply  with  a  thin  isolating  crust,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  tubercle  gradually  ensues,  leaving  at  first 
a  dr^dsh  pap-like  residue;  the  organic  elements  of  the  tubercle 
appearing  to  be  taken  up  by  the  system,  and  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  progressively  deposited  in  their  stead.  Thus  the 
original  volume  of  the  entire  mass  diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly  ; 
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and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjoining  structure,  as  of  the 
lungs,  is  at  times  reduced,  by  obliteration  and  shrivelling,  to  a 
hard  shell,  holding  in  its  centre  a  chalky  tubercle  no  larger  than  a 
pea*  This  healing  process  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  infrequent ; 
its  traces  are  found  in  very  aged,  and  occasionally  in  youuger 
individuals. 

Cretaceous  tubercles  are  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence. 
They  are  met  with  much  less  frequently  in  children  than  in 
adulta,  and  much  less  generally  diffused.  The  continental  patho- 
logists affirm  that  they  are  met  with  mostly  in  subjects  who  have 
been  cured  of  old  pulmonary  affections  of  limited  extent,  in  whom 
death  has  been  produced  by  some  other  disease.  They  are  found, 
alsOy  in  the  subjects  of  extensive  pulmonary  disease  teinninating 
fatally ;  but,  as  remarked  by  Lebert,  this  does  not  invalidate  their 
curative  tendency.  It  shews  a  disposition  to  cure  in  certain  parts ; 
but  the  disease  of  the  blood  may  continue  its  ravages  in  other 
partSj  just  as  intestinal  ulcers  are  sometimes  found  cicatrized  in 
the  autopsy  of  individuals  who  die  of  ty])husj  in  wliom  there  are 
many  other  idcers  not  cicatrized.  CretEieeous  tubercles  are  found, 
especially  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  occasionally  in  the 
mesenteric  glandsj  and  even  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  Their 
connection  with  tuberculosis,  and  in  particular  with  tuberculosis 
pnlniouidis,  has  been  long  known.  Cullen  refers  to  cases  in  his 
own  experience  of  calcareous  concretions  coughed  up  frequently 
with  a  little  blood ;  sometimes  with  mucus  only,  sometimes  with 
pna.  In  two  cases,  the  symptoms  of  "phtluais"  were  never  fully 
formed,  and  the  patient  entii-ely  recovered.* 

4.  Tfw  Cicairizatian  of  Tuberculous  Ulcers. — Many  observers,  as 
for  instance  Albers,  deny  the  possibihty  of  the  cicatrization  of 
tubercTdous  cavities.  They  ascribe  the  cicatrices  which  have  been 
so  frequently  foiuid  in  the  lungs  to  the  obUteration  of  pulmonic 
non-tubercular  abscesses ;  and  the  main  argument  employed  is  the 
infrequency  with  which  tubercles  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
cicatrices,  either  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  But  we  have 
admitted  another  explanation  of  this  infrequency,  viz.,  their  ab- 
sorption. 

Rokitanski  states,  if  I  clearly  understand  his  views,  that,  when 
tubercles  tend  towards  cicatrization,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 

*  First  Liues.     VoL  it.,  p.  422. 
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slow,  and  a  more  Iicaltliy  iuflannnation  is  set  up  around  tlie  tuber- 
cular mass  or  cavity.  The  result  of  this  is  a  deposit  of  the 
gelatiniform  tuberculous  matter,  which  closes,  and  ultimately  pro- 
duces a  wasting  of  the  air-ceUs.  Tliia  may  form  a  persistent  layer, 
and  it  may  gradually  become  more  albuminous  or  fibrinous,  or  it 
may  be  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  tubercle,  as  the  state  of  the 
patient's  blood  may  happen  to  be  more  or  less  tuberculous,  and  as 
the  disease  tends  towards  cure  or  not, — this  albumiuous  deposit 
being  always  indicative  of  a  curative  process,  aud  sometimes  pro- 
ceeding to  a  complete  cure. 

The  occurrence  of  cicatrization  in  tuberculous  ulcers,  even  after 
they  have  committed  great  ravages,  is  now  received  by  such  high 
and  competent  authority,  —  Laennec,  Louis,  Andral^  CarsweU, 
Lebert,  &c., — that  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  heals.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
these  ulcers  cicatrize  in  the  intestines, — Louis  does  not  mention 
such  a  fact.  Tuberculous  caverna  in  the  lungs  occasionally  henl. 
The  mode  in  which  healing  takes  plaeOj  making  some  allowance  for 
difference  of  atructin'e,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all.  1.  There  is 
a  cessation  of  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ulcer.  2.  The  formation  of  a  fibro-cellular  membrane,  which 
closes  the  ulcer.  This  membrane  is  at  first  very  vascular,  but  be- 
comes gradually  less  so,  and  idlimately  contains  no  vessels  at  all 
(Lebert).  3.  The  membrane  becomes  transformed  into  a  fibrinous 
production^  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  fibrinous  deposition  on 
its  surface  and  in  its  neigliboui'hood.  4.  This  etructure  followa 
the  ordinary  law  of  such  tissues^  that  is  to  say,  by  the  eflflux  of 
time,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  which  gives  it  particular 
characters,  as  a  contracted  and  puckered  aspect,  which  is  observed 
both  in  the  neck  and  the  luugs. 

According  to  the  tissue  in  which  tuberenloua  ulcers  thus  cica- 
trize, different  circumstances  occur.  In  the  lungs  the  membrane 
gradually  thickens,  most  probably  from  behind,  rather  than  from 
plastic  effusion  on  its  free  surface ;  it  is  assimilated  to  the  organism 
by  replacing  the  pre-existing  tuberculo-purulent  false  membrane. 
The  cavity  contracts,  and  the  membrane  grows,  as  it  were,  towards 
the  centre,  until  it  is  completely  filled  with  a  cellulo-fibrinous 
substance  Hke  brawn,  or  the  remaining  cavity  may  remain  open, 
simply  losing  the  character  of  the  original  disease.     The  minute 
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circumstances  attending  these  processes  can  only  be  properly  con- 
sidered when  treating  of  the  individual  varieties  of  tuberculous 
disease. 

F. THB    CHEMISTRY   OF   TUBERCLE. 

1.  Microscopical  Chemistry  of  Tubercle. — The  micro-chemistry 
of  animal  prothicta,  and  of  tubercle  in  particular,  has  been  very 
superficially  attended  to  at  present^  and  practical  and  scientific 
medicine  has  derived  but  a  very  small  share  of  those  advantages 
which  iire  to  be  expected  from  its  cultivation.  According  to 
Vogel  the  amorphous  stroma  of  tubercle  resembles  coagulated 
fibrinc,  and  micro-cheniically  reacts  like  it,  acetic  acid  and  alka- 
lies, rendering  it  pale  and  finally  causing  its  disappeai'ance.  The 
granules  differ  among  themselves  in  their  chemical  characters; 
those  which  Jippear  to  be  modified  protein  compounds  arc  insoluble 
in  excess  of  acids,  alkalies  and  Eethcr ;  those  wliich  consist  of  fat  dis- 
solve in  boiling  rether  j  the  calcareous  salts  dissolve  in  acids  M'ith 
partial  efFervescence,  The  cells  with  nuclei  are  partly  soluble 
in  acetic  acid ;  those  without  nuclei  are  insoluble  ;  and  both  dis- 
appear on  the  adtUtion  of  caustic  ammonia  or  potash ;  according 
to  Lebert  they  are  also  dissolved  by  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  std- 
phuric  acids.  Thus  they  differ  essentially  from  pus  globules  which 
become  transparent  and  constantly  develope  one  or  more  nuclei 
with  acetic  acid.  Simon  states  that  the  stroma  constitutmg  the 
greater  part  of  the  grey  granulation  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and 
in  the  alkalies,  but  the  abortive,  misshapen  and  angular  cells  are 
inaolublc* 

2.  Chemical  Analysis  of  Tubercle. — The  analysis  of  the  patho- 
logical products  of  tuberculosis  is  also,  at  present,  very  imperfect, 
the  semi-transparent  grey  granidation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  separately  examined,  nor  have  the  contents  or  the  walla  of 
pulmonary  caverns  in  their  different  stages,  nor  tuberculous  cica- 
trices. A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  whole  of  these  is 
essential  to  a  complete  state  of  ehemiciil  pathology  of  tuberculosis. 
Tlie  facts  of  science  are  nearly  limited  to  the  analysis  of  tubercle, 
using  the  word  in  a  general  sense,  but  applying  more  particularly 
to  yellow  tubercle  in  its  ordinary  crude,  softened,  and  cretaceous 
states. 

(a)  THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  CRUDE  TUBERCLE. 

(a)    Elementary  Analysis. — Some  very   interesting  facts  have 
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been  determined  "by  Scherer  relating  to  the  ultimate  composition  ol 
tubercle.  Ou  analysis  of  the  crude  tuljercular  matter  of  pulmo- 
nary tubercle,  after  the  most  careful  removal  of  foreign  con-H 
etitucnta,  the  tubercle  yielding  little  fat  or  extractive^  and  thereby 
appearing  to  shew  that  it  was  of  recent  formation,  the  followinK 
ultimate  elements  were  obtained : — 


Carbon 53-8&8  ^ 

Hydrogen        .         .        .        .7-112 

Nitrogen 17-237 

Oxygen 21-707  _ 


100 


This  corresponds  with  the  formula  Cu  Has  Ne  O13;  and  hence, 
comparing  it  ^vith  Licbig's  formula  for  protein,  (Cj«  Hm  N9  Oi*,) 
it  may  be  regarded  as  protciuj  from  which  5  atoms  of  carbon, 
1  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen  have  been  removed,* 

By  comparative  analyseSj  Scherer  has  also  sliowu  that  a  remark-J 
ably  close  correspondence  exists  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  1 
tubercle  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  derived,  hydrogeaj 
being  the  most  variable  element. 

The  crude  animal  matter  of  a  scrofulous  mass  from  the  abdomen  | 
of  a  child  who  died  from  general  tuberculosis,  yielded  on  ultimate 
analysis,  after  extraction  with  water,  alcohol,  and  aither, — ■ 

C«        Has        No        Ou  I 

Hence,  in  this  case^  the  isolated,  crude  scrofulous,  or  tubercu- 
lar matter  may  be  hypothetically  regarded  as  formed  from 
protein  by  the  removal  of  2  atoms  of  carbon,  and  3  of  oxygen,  and 
the  addition  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  j  or,  by  malting  the  carbon 
the  standard,  we  have — 

1  atom  of  cirnde  animal  matter  (tnbcrclo?)  of  a 

Kjrofuloaa  mass —  Pr.  -1-  IIO  +  2H  fJ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Scherer's  analysed 

juxta-position  :^ 


Tubercle  from  tlie  lung 

c« 

Has 

N, 

Oxa 

»            ti 

liver      . 

C4. 

H>, 

N« 

Oi3 

n              It 

pcritoncmn 

Cia 

H36 

Nfl 

o„ 

M               n 

brain     , 

.  c„ 

u^ 

N« 

0,3 

M                        f1 

mesentery 

c« 

H^s 

N« 

0x2 

If  we  suppose  protein  to  be  the  basis  of  tubercle,  and  proceed 
upon  Liebig's  formula,  C48,  &c.     The  following  are  hypothetical 

•  Bimon'a  Chemistry,  SydcTiham  Edition,  by  Dr.  Day,  p.  479. 
t  Idem,  481. 
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formulaej  wlxicli  the  above  results  afford  for  the  several  varieties  of 
crude  tubercle : — 

2  atoraa  of  tubercular  mutter  from  the  ]\rag» 

2  atoms  of  tubercular  matter  from  tlie  liver    . 

2  atoms  of  tubercular  matter  from  the  peritoueum 

4  atoms  of  cerebral  tubercle 

We  have  also  the  following  elementary  analyses  of  tubercle  by 
Dr.  Glover : — 


=  2  Pr.  4-  NH,  4-  2  HO  +  n. 

=:2Pr. -hNHs-l-n. 

=  2  Pr.  +  NH;,. 

=  4  Pr.  +  NH:,-f  4  HO  -h  3  n. 


Cnide  completely  rtpgenprate  ttibcrvir 
fmiii  the  luentiUUiTy  nf  a  iihtliisical 
Bulijecl 

Crtide  mesenteric  tutiercle  from  n 
phtliislciU  subject 

Cnidc  lung-  tubercle 

Or^nniiKd  ly^mpli  from  the  i^cura  o( 
H  phthisical  iubject 

Ditto  fnim  ttie  liTPt  of  a  tubcroukiue 
aubjoct  by  Bchcrcr 


Ccrtton.     HjdrogTO-      Kltrogcn.     OiyKf" 


M-ar 

653 

58-40 

saw 

eoi' 

&7-IB 



5519 

7- IS  (I 

IS'31 


I5M 
U02 


16003 


21023    ^loa 


There  is  a  remarkalilc  correspondence  in  Schcrcr's  results,  and  I 
am  disponed  to  think  them  liighly  important;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  is  Yerj  difficult  to  determ^iue  whether  the  radi- 
cal defect  consists  in  an  excess  of  nitrogenoiia  and  hydrogenous 
particles,  or  a  deficiency  of  carbonaceous  materials.  There  is  a 
wantj  also,  of  elementary  analyses  of  tuberculous  blood ;  and  we 
are  unable  to  say  whether  any  modification  of  the  elementary  con- 
stitution of  the  blood  corresponding  with  the  tuberculous  inodiiica- 
tion  of  its  products,  does  or  docs  not  exist ;  all  we  can  at  present 
afi&rm  is,  that  from  the  proximate  analyses  of  the  blood  in  incipient 
phthisis  and  scrofula,  and  from  tt  priori  reasouingj  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  such  a  modification  would  be  detected  by  accurate 
experiments.  Tlie  results  of  these  elementary  analyses  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  treating  of  the  essential  natm'e  or  the  theory  of 
the  disease. 

{b)  Proximate  Anahjsis. — Theuard  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  the  proximate  analysis  of  crude  tubercle ;  his  experi- 
ments were  performed  in  the  infancy  of  organic  chemistry;  and 
the  following  are  his  quantitative  results ; — 

Animal  matter 98'15 

Muriate  of  Boda 


PhoRphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  litue 
Iron 


1*86 


traces 


lOOO 
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Since  Thenard's  time  organic  analysis  has  greatly  advancedj  Kot 
numerous  experiments  on  tubercle  have  been  made  by  difterent 
cliemiats  according  to  tLe  most  improved  methods.  I 

Scherer  has  given  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  a  mass  of  tubercle 
deposited  in  the  liver.  It  was  composed  of  round,  irregular 
nucleated  cells,  larger  than  pus  corpusclesj  and  numerous  inter- 
spersed granules.  He  separated  the  fatty  matter,  -water  extract, 
alcoholic  extract  and  salts  ;  and  the  crude  tubercular  matter  is  to 
be  understood  as  having  the  elementary  constitution  given  above. 
The  following  are  the  properties  of  the  constituent  parts : — 


Water 

SoUii  residue: — 

Fat  taken  up  by  tether,  consisting  of  olotn  and  margarin 

Alcohol  extract  

Water  extract,  with  very  slight  traces  of  pyine  . 

Fixed  salts  ....  ... 


826-04 


18-63 

2175 

8-34 

4-90 


Crude  tubercular  matter 12034 


The  most  complete  chemical  analysis  of  crude  tubercular  pul- 
monary substance  which  I  have  met  with  is  made  by  Preuss,  and 
quoted  by  several  of  the  recent  writers ;  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in 
the  clearest  point  of  view  to  the  reader,  I  have  ealculated  it  in  the^ 
proportions  of  a  thousand  parts  : — 


Water 

HesWue  of  the  pnlmonary  tissue  composed  of — 

Gelatine  uhtained  by  Iwiluig 13'497 

SubstaoceB  fumifihing  no  moro  gelatine       ....    40*106 
Fatty  naatter 2697 


799-50 


65-30 


Tubercular  matter  containing — 

A.  Substances  Bolublo  in  bailing  alcohol — 

1.  ChoIeBterine 6'665 

B.  Sabitancos  soluble!  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  water — 

3.  Oloatoofsoda 18*269 

3.  Cldoride  of  sodimn 

4.  Lactate  of  snda  .         .      i  ^  ^         ^     11 '448 

5.  Sulphato  of  soda 

6.  An  iudotorminate  substance 

C.  Substances  soluble  in  water  and  not  in  alcohol— 
—        7.  Casein 

8.  Chloride  of  sodium 

9.  Sultihate  of  Roda         '' ^'*'^®" 

10,  Phosphate  of  soda 
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D.  SuTietances  ioAoluble  Id  water  and  in  aloohol — 

11.  Casein  altered  by  the  heat 

12.  Oxidu  of  iron 

13.  Phoflphate  of  limo 

14.  Carbonate  of  lime 

15.  Magnetda 
la  Soda 


88*108 


135-20 


tooo-oo 


Legendre  gives  the  analysis  of  100  parts  of  crude  encysted 
tubercle  from  the  brain  of  a  child.  It  was  deprived  of  its 
humidity  and  reduced  thereby  to  one  third  of  its  original  bulk.* 

Albumen  HoluUe  in  water    , 

Cholesterine 

Gelatine        .... 


Sub-phogphatfl  of  lime  . 

Fatty  matter 

Membrane  and  coagulated  albumen 

Cosa  


Water  two  thirds 


5-08 

U-38 

•25 

•76 

170 

11-07 

■  1 

33-33 
66  67 


100*00       10000 


15-25 

431.5 

•75 

2 '25 

510 

33  20 

•30 


As  compared  with  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  brain  here  is 
an  immense  increase  of  cholesterine  and  albumen,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  fatty  matter. 

In  tubercle  from  the  horse^  J.  F.  Simon  detected  the  following 
constituents : — The  tubercular  matter  was  deposited  in  masses 
from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it  varied  from  a 
yellow  to  a  flesh  colour,  and  its  consistence  was  such  as  to  admit 
of  its  ready  division  by  the  knife.  Internally  it  was  green  and 
H  resembled  coagulated  casein. 

H  Water      .... 

^K  Fat  containing  cholesterine 

^^^^^^^^  Spirit  extract,  with  saUg . 

^^^^^^^^b  Caseons  matter  of  Freuse 

^^^^^^^^  Water  extract  and  salts 

^M  Insolnble  constituents 

Other  proximate  analyses  of  tubercle  are  extant  too  numerous 
to   be   inserted,  and   the   opinions   of  the  best  organic   chemists 

•  Legrand  d'  L'analogio  ct  des  Differences  ontro  lea  Tnbercles  et  lea  Scrofales,  p,  152. 
t  Anim.  Chem.  8yd.  Ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  -178. 

l2 


84-27 
1-40 
1'62 
1*14 
8*80 
4-44  + 


7^ 
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respecting  the  composition  of  this  morbid  production  liave  varie< 
greatly.  Langlois  and  Iluencfeld  regard  it  as  consisting  essen- 
tiaUy  of  fibrine ;  Prout  as  incipient  albumen ;  Gendrin  as  a  mix- 
ture of  albumen  and  salta.  What  Preuss  and  some  other  chemists 
Lave  set  down  aa  caaeinj  Glover  and  others  have  regarded  as  pyinc; 
according'  to  Mulder  a  tritoxyde  of  protein.  That  we  may  have 
the  results  as  fully  displayed  as  our  limits  will  allow,  for  future 
reference  I  insert  the  foUoAving  abstract : —  ^^ 

There  was  found  by—  ^^M 

Lassainge. — In  tubercles  from  the  lungs  of  a  horse  .-  Animal  mat- 
ter, 40  parts;  subphosphate  of  lime,  35;  carbonate  of  lime,  9; 
salts  soluble  in  water,  16^100.  In  tubercles  from  the  liver  of  a 
horse)  Animal  matter,  50;  subphoqihate  of  Ume,  45;  carbonate 
of  lime,  4;    salts  soluble  in  water,  1^100. 

Hecht. — In  crude  tubercle:  FibrinCj  30  parts;  albumen  23; 
gelatine  27;   water  and  loss,  27=107.  ^| 

F.  Boudet, — In  tubercle:    Casein,  gelatine,  and  a  considerable^^ 
quantity  of  cholesterine.     Treated   with  cold  water,  it   3^elded 
albumeUj  a  siibstance  resembling  casein,  and  a  fibrinons  residue ; 
with   alcohol,   oleic  and   margafic   acid,  lactic   acid,  neutral   fat, 
cerebric  acid,  cholesterine,  lactate  of  soda,  and  extractives.     The^j 
ash  of  crude  tubercle  fumiahed  products  analogous  to  the  calo^^H 
reous  concretions  in  the  lungs  and  broncbial  glands,  viz.,  phos-      ' 
phate  of  bme,  carbonate  of  lime  in  small  quantity,  carbonate  and 
B^dphate  of  soda,  iron  and  silica.     This  latter  statement,  if  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  highly  important. 

GUterbock. — In  tubercle  from  the  bronchial  ami  jugular  glands  i 
A  substance  peculiar  to  tubercle,  which  baa  not  been  verified  by 
other  chemists ;  pyine^  also  phymatine,  albumen,  and  fat. 

Scharlaii. — Albumen,  gelatine,  fibrine,  fat,  water. 

Vogel. — Besides  combinations  of  protein  (fibrine,  albumen, 
casein,)  fat,  extractives,  a  material  analogous  to  pyine  and  various 
salts. 

Dr,  Glover. — In  mesenteric  tubercle :  Pyine,  muco-extractive, 
and  a  peculiar  extract.  In  another  specimen :  Fats,  extractive 
matter,  chlorides,  phosphates,  alkaline  salts ;  protein  residue  20 
percent,  lu.  puhuonary  tuber  cte  :  Pyiue,  albumen,  (but  no  casein,) 
fats,  and  extractives.  In  freak  tuberculated  bronchial  glands: 
Fat,  ludds,  cholesterine,  extractives,  insoluble  protein,  salts. 


e 
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(b)    RESULTS    OP    THE    ANALYSIS    OF    SOFTENED    TUBERCLE. 

Tlie  chemical  changes  in  the  process  of  softening  are  at  present 
but  very  little  understood.  L*IIeretier  found  softened  tubercle 
composed  of  albumenj  very  soft  fibrine,  fatty  matter,  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Boudet  affirms,  that  the  tuberculous  material  l>ecome8 
alkabiie,  and  soluble  in  the  alkali  developed,  Lehmann  appears 
to  have  ascertained  that  the  combinations  of  protein  (albumen, 
fibrinCj  and  casein)  gradually  lose  their  sulphiu*  and  phoisphorus, 
which  totally  disappear.  Several  authorities  affirm,  that,  as  soften- 
ing progresses,  the  tubercle  contains  more  and  more  fatty  matter. 

Mr.  Wood  found  the  following  constituents  in  softened  tubercle : 

1.  Sabfltanoes  soluble  in  ether 3*18 

2.  „  „      in  cold  aJcolioI,  tuid  not  ui  watyr 

3.  „  „      in  cold  alcflho!^  and  in  water 

4.  „  „       in  water,  and  not  in  alcohol 

5.  „     iiieotuble  in  ether,  in  alcohol,  and  in  water 
Lehmiinn  found  in  a  grey  tubercular  mass  well  dried  only  3*54 

parts  of  fat  in  lOOj  although  almost  every  other  tissue  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion.* 

(c)    KESCLT8    OF    THK   ANALYSES    OF   CaETACEOUS    OR 
HAIIDEXED    TUBERCLE. 

The  earliest  analysis  made  tpas  by  Thenard  and  Lombard,  who 
found  in  100  parts — 

Animal  matter 3  parts 

Baline  or  earthy  matter 96  parts 

KL'Heretier  found  cretaceous  tubercle  composed  of — 
Animal  matter 5  to    9  parts 
Phosphate  of  lime )           ^        _  gg  to  91  parts 

^  Carbonate  of  lime  J 

In  a  calcareous  concretion  from  a  bronchial  tube_j  in  a  case  of 
puthisiSj  the  concretion  being  invested,  and,  according  to  the 
chemical  re-action,  pervaded  by  membranous  substaucCj  Scherer 
found — 

Organic  matter 20'10 

Phosphate  of  lime 69*92 

Carlx)nate  of  lime 9  09 

Chlorate  of  sodium,  phoi^pbatc  and  sulphate  of  soda  0*89 


100-00 
Scherer  also  found  in  a  chalky  concretion  from  the  pleura — 

Organic  aubstancca 36967 

Phosphate  of  lime 55*^24 

Carbonate  of  limo 7*109 

•  Lib.  Cit.,  p.  268. 
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Dr.  Glover  quotes  from.  Simon^a  "Bcitrage,"  the  analysis  of  a 
bony  concretion  from  lungs  which  contained  many  calcareous  con- 
cretions. The  proportion  of  incinerated  salts  was  6ril  to  38-89 
organic  matter,  and  100  parts  of  the  salts  were  composed  as 
follow : — 

Earthy  phnspliate 87'2 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 11-6 

Soluble  Baltd 00-65 

:oo-o 
Dr.  Glover  found,  in  a  tubercle  partially  cretaceous,  2480  of 
animal  matter,  and  9*00  salts  j  the  salts  were  as  follow  ; — 

Chluridea,  with  a  trace  of  alkaliuu  salts  .        .  1*22 

Salta  Holuble  in  water  1'90 

Fhoftphato  of  liiuo 5"40 

Corbonato  of  lime,  a  trace  and  lo«s        .        .        .  0*48 

900  

Dr.  Glover  also  found  in  lung  concretions,  dried  animal  matter, 
07*7 j  incinerated  saltSj  22*4,  composed  thus: — 

Phosphate  of  lime  .        .  .  .16  45 

Carbt>nate  of  lime 6' 10 

SoL  salts  and  Iom 0-85 

22  40  » 

Lehmann  states  that  chalky  concretions  often  contain  cboleste- 
rine. 

Mr.  Henry  found,  among  various  pulmonary  tubercles — A, 
A  few  composed  cliiefly  of  carbonate  and  a  few  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  B.  A  few  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  much 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  C  A  few  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  much  phosphate  of  lime. 
D.  (In  a  tubercular  bronchial  gland),  phosphate  of  lime,  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  animal  matter. 

There  ore  two  interesting  points  in  these  analyses  :  the  approxi- 
mative uniformity  of  the  results,  and  the  analogy  in  composition 
of  these  concretions  to  bone  and  bone  earth.  It  ia  necessary  to 
state,  that  F.  Boudet  gives  different  results.  He  found  701  parts  ^t 
of  soluble  salts  and  295  of  residue  ;  the  salts  consisted  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  residue  ^ 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  a  smaD  quantity  ^M 
of  oxyde  of  iron ;  but  this  differs  so  widely  from  all  the  other  ~ 
analyses  in  the  proportion  of  soluble  saline  matter,  that  it 
*  Glover  on  «crofiila,  1846,  p.  67. 
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gcjnerally  diseredited.     In  general,  the  harder  the  tubercle,  the 

larger  the  quantity  of  earthy  salts. 


I 
I 


The  history  of  tubercle  coutaina  indubitable  proof  that  this 
anatomical  element  of  disease  is  a  substance  »ui  generis.  Its  phy- 
Bical,  microscopical,  and  chemical  characters  show  that  it  differs 
from  every  educt  ox  product  of  nutrition  or  healthy  secretion  or 
excretion,  and  from  all  the  educta  or  products,  structural  or  amor- 
phousj  of  ordinary  iiiflammatioii.  It  difiera  from  every  other  mor- 
bid product,  non-malignant,  malignant,  or  parasitical.  It  is 
essentiiilly  neither  scrum,  pus,  coagulablc  lymph,  albumen,  fibrine, 
nor  any  particular  texture-  At  the  same  time,  it  is  mauifestly 
derived  from  the  blood  in  an  unhealthy  coudition^  and  the  charac- 
ters of  tlu!  product  aud  those  of  the  niorliid  blood  have  certain 
relations  which  indicate  very  satisfactorily  that  the  one  depends 
upon  the  other.  The  morbid  Uquor  sanguinis,  and  the  deficient 
and  perhaps  structurally  defective  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  are 
the  analogues  of  the  amorphous  stroma  and  defective  ceUs  of 
tubercle;  the  vitiated  albuminous  constituent  of  the  plasma  is 
probably  the  analogue  of  the  caseous  constituent  of  tubercle  and 
even  of  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  pus ;  the  low  vitality  of  the 
blood  indicated  in  my  diagram  (p.  15)  is  the  analogue  of  the 
comparatively  inorganic  quality  of  the  tubercular  product  and  of 
the  very  low  degree  of  organization  which  it  presents.  Organic 
chemistry  has  taught  us  thus  much ;  it  remains  for  new  researches 
to  develope  the  essential  character  both  of  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  and  of  its  product — the  liquor  tubereuli ;  the  discovery  of 
the  one  will  necessarily  comprise  that  of  the  other,  Wlien  treat- 
ing of  the  general  pathology  or  theory  of  the  disease,  the  views 
which  have  been  entertained  of  its  nature  wUl  come  under  conside- 
ration. In  the  mean  time  the  analyses  recorded  suggest  a  few 
remarks,  but  the  anatomico-pathological  facts  connected  with  the 
diseased  state  of  the  blood  and  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  require  to 
he  detailed,  since  no  theory  can  prove  satisfactory  which  ia  not 
consistent  with  these  facts. 

As  respects  the  chemistry.    In  the  first  place,  although  variable, 

there  is  a  much  nearer  approacli  to  unifonnity  in  the  results  thau 

might  have  been  expected.     We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  variable 

circumstances  under  which  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  tissues,  and 

B    collected  by  the   chemist  for  examination.     Its  composition  un- 


I 
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doubtcdly  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
deposited  and  the  stage  of  its  devclopracnt.  If  we  were  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  which  is  very  probable, 
but  by  no  means  proved,  and  is  perhaps  incapable  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof, still  this  compountl  must  be  subject  to  changes  and  t< 
admixture  with  numerous  materials,  as  with  those  composing  the 
tisanes,  which,  by  preaaurc  and  otherwise,  become  disintegrated 
and  blended  vrith  the  essential  constituents  of  tubercle,  or  with  the 
products  of  inflammation,  as  pus  or  Jymph,  from  inilammatiou  of 
the  parenchymatous  structure  of  an  organ,  or  with  mucus  and  pus 

/  from  the  mucous  meuibrtmes,  or  with  blood  itself.  It  is  always 
difficidt,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  the  chemist  to  separate 
these  different  products,  or  to  estimate  their  proportions.  Tubercle 
must  also,  fi'om  the  same  causes,  exhibit  differences  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

Chemical  analysis  leaves  no  doubt  that  tubercle  contains  a  p?8^ 
teiu  compound  as  an  essential  constituent,  which  appears  to  bear 

'j£-  a  close  analogy  to,  if  it  be  not  identically,  casein.  This  fact  is 
confirmatory,  if  not  demonstrative,  of  the  view  taken  throughout 
these  observations,  that  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  blood,  for  all  the 
facts  of  science  contradict  the  notion,  that  protein  compounds  are 
formed  in  any  of  the  animal  tissues,  or  are  derived  by  those  tissues 
from  any  other  sooirce  than  the  blood.  The  caseous  quality  of  m 
tubercle  and  scrofulous  pus  iutlicates  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous 
compomul  of  a  caseous  nature  in  the  lirpior  t\iberculi,  showing  that 
from  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  tuberculous  blood  a  caseous  blastema 
is   exuded,   differing   from    the   ordinaiy   healthy    blastema.     Its 

^  caseous  quality  renders  it  unfit  to  nourish  the  tissues,  and  gives  it 
a  tendency  to  solidification^ 

The  existence  of  pyine,  regarded  as  a  tritoxyde  of  protein, 
detected  in  particular  specimens  by  various  chemists,  does  not,  in 
my  mind,  invalidate  that  of  casein.  It  ia  manifestly  by  no  means 
a  constant  constituent.  The  question  will  at  once  arise,  whether 
a  peculiar  substance  may  not  be  the  result  of  inflammatory  action 
on  tubercnlous  blood  resulting  in  the  supcroxirlation  of  the  protein 
compounds.  In  this  point  of  view,  pyine  would  be  regarded  as  an 
inflammatory  product  superadded  to  the  essential  constituent  of 
tubercle;  but  the  chemistry  of  the  phases  and  complications  of 
tuberculous  development  is  at  prc«eat  so  imperfect,  that  it  is 
scai-cely  safe  to  venture  even  a  conjecture  upon  such  a  point. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  connexion  with  the  chemis- 
try of  tubercle,  is  the  existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  fatty 
matter.  This  is  the  result  of  a  majority  of  the  analyses,  and 
Rokitanaki,  Gulliver,  and  Schcrcr  aHlrm,  that  this  constituent 
increases  from  the  time  that  tubercle  loses  its  transparency  and  as 
the  softening  process  proceeds ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that 
the  fatty  principle  is  chiefly  cholesterine  aud  not  true  fat^  and  in 
this  especially  tubercle  cliflers  from  plastic  aud  organizable  exuda- 
tion, which  always  contains  true  fat. 

A  most  curious  fact  also  was  discovered  by  M.  Guillot,  which,  if 
corroborated,  might  idtimately  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  essential  nature  of  tnberculoaia.  M.  Guillot  has  ascertained 
experimentally,  that  the  dried  parenchyma  of  those  portions  of  the 
lung  which  in  phthisis,  as  also  in  pneumonia,  hare  become  imper- 
meable to  the  air,  contains  a  very  lai'ge  proportion  of  fat.  In 
phtliisis  as  much  as  iO  and  even  52  per  cent,  of  fat  is  said  to  have 
been  detected  in  tlie  desiccated  tissue  of  the  diseased  part  of  the 
lung*  It  further  appears^  that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  dried 
pareuchyma  of  the  fuetal  lung  is  diminislied  after  respiration 
becomes  established,  fi'om  the  proportion  of  10  or  18  per  cent. 
to  6  per  cent.,  aud  that  in  all  diseases  wherein  a  portion  of  lung 
loses  its  functional  powers,  an  accumulation  of  fat  takes  place  in 
that  portion. 

Two  explanationB  have  been  suggested  of  this  increase  of  fatty 
matter  in  tuberculous  or  non-respirable  lung.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  materials  of  respiration  being  to  a  certain  extent  converted 
into  fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  preparatory  to  eremacausis,  aud 
this  eremacausis  taking  place  in  part  diu*ing  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  tluit  an  accuuuilation  of  fat  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  lung  having  ceased  to  perform  its  function. 
It  has  on  the  other  hand  been  held,  tliat  tubercular  matter  is 
essentially  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  fat.  According  to 
the  latter  xicyr,  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  ia  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  suggested  by  some  authors,  it  is  a  fatty  degeneration.* 
These  facts  have  to  be  associated  with  the  frequency  of  a  fatty 
condition  of  the  liver  in  tuljerciilosis,  as  observed  by  Louis  and 
others,  although  other  results  were  obtained  by  the  experiments 
of  Regnaud ;  and  with  the  effects  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.    The  whole  must  be  comprised  in  the  con- 
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Bideration  of  the  essential  nature  and  theory  of  the  disease.  Tlie  H 
excess  of  fatty  matter  in  tubercle  is  taken  by  Dr.  Madden  to  im-  H 
ply  a  retrograde  morphology,  and  this  accords  with  the  views  of  ^| 
Dr.  Addison,  to  which  I  have  ali'eady  adverted.  ^* 

Tubercle  appears  also  to  contain  a  great  excess  of  extractives, 
andj  as  compared  with  other  proteiniform  products,  an  excess  of 
water.  These  and  its  other  qualities  associate  the  tubercular 
deposit  with  the  latiatcd  state  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  I 
formerly  described  as  an  essential  chariicter  of  tuberculous  blood,     fl 

The  analysis  of  cretaceous  masses  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
not  to  say  importantj  parts  of  the  subject.     The  uniformity  of  the 
results,  and  the  analogy  to  bone-earth  and  bone  will  strike  every  fl 
one.     Moreover,  it  appears  tliat  after  the  process  of  softening,  if 
the  tendency  of  the  constitutional  and  local  affection  is  to  quies- 
cence and  hcalthj  and  even  before  softening,  if  that  tendency  H 
exist,  the  aqueous  parts  of  tubercle  must  be  absorbed.     Where 
this  tendency  to  health  and  restoration  occurs^  tlie  analyses  also 
prove  another  most  important  fact ;  the  crude  tubercular  matter 
which,  in  its  original  state,  is  probably  incapable  of  resorption, 
must  undergo  transformations  by  which  it  ia  rendered  susceptible 
of  that  process.     In  order  to  admit  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  the  large  propoi-tioii  of  earthy  material  which  remains  in 
cretaceous  tubercles,   if  these   cretaceous   masses    be   justly   re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  tubercuUzation.     The  quantity  of  earthy 
matter    aggregated   in   these  masses   is    a   most  significant  fact. 
Crude  tubercle  contains  but   a  very  small  proportion  of  earthy 
salts^say  one  per  cent. — where^is  tlicse  masses  frequently  weigh 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  grains.     The  deposition  and  resorption  of  fl 
animal  matter,  leaWug  earthy  particles  behind,  must  have  taken  ^ 
place  to  a  very  great  extent,  or  for  a  very  considerable  period.     It 
appears  to  mc,  that  where  the  tendency  to  cretaceous  aggregation 
has  existed  in  the  highest  degree,  the  bh>od  must  have  wliolly  or 
partially   lost   its   tuberculous    quality ;    and   that,    after   having        i 
secreted  intractable  tubercle,  owing  to  this  favourable  change  it  ^M 
pours  out  a  blastema,  which,  depositing  its  earthy  salts,  is  in  the 
main  susceptible  of  resorption,  and  is  actually  absorbed,  the  earthy 
particles  gradually   accumulating  in  the  tuberculiu*  canty.     That 
some  such  process  as  this  occurs  follows  from  a  consideration  of  ^d 
the  M'holo  series  of  chemical  facts.  ^1 

The  ultimate  analyses  and  their  reduction  into  formulae  have 
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been  regarded  by  some  rather  aa  matter  of  amuacment  than  of 
utility,  I  cannot  adopt  that  ^acw.  Whatovrr  the  defecta  of  or- 
ganic chemisti'y  at  the  present  moment,  I  believe  it  is  gradually 
elevating  medicine  into  a  demonstrative  science  j  and  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  regard  diacovered  facts  in  every  point  of  view. 

■  Scherer  finds,  in  one  point  of  view,  an  excess  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  tubercle  from  tlie  liver  as  compared  with  that  from 
the  lung ;  and  he  thinks  this  may  arise  from  t!xe  deposit  in  the 
lung  being  more  exposed  to  the  air.  Dr.  Glover's  analyses  give  to 
the  protein  compound  of  tubercle  a  smaller  per  centage  of  azote  in 
general  than  those  of  Scherer. 

■  In  concluding  the  physical  and  chemical  history  of  tubercle  it 
remains  to  remark,  that  there  has  been  much  controversy  upon  the 
question  of  its  vascularity  or  non-vascularity.  From  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  I  think  it  must  be  perfectly  clear,  tliat  tubercular 
deposits  are  not  essentially  vascular.  Although  vessels  may  fre- 
quently be  detected  in  them,  and  tubcrculated  structure  and  even 
tubercle  may  sometimes  be  artificially  injected,  the  vessels  always 
belong  to  the  original  tissue,  and  not  to  the  deposit.  Tubcrculated 
structures  are  frequently  vascular,  in  this  sense,  in  their  earlier 
stages,  but  the  vessels  become  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  the 
tubercular  development.  Tubercle  is  sometimes  deposited,  more 
especially  around  the  capillary  vessels,  which  ai-e  only  ulteriorly 
destroyed  by  coraprcasion.  They  are  never  supplied  with  lym- 
phatics. 

■  The  question,  whether  tubercle  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  organic 
or  inorganic  substance,  has  in  Hke  manner  been  the  subject  of 
almost  interminable  controversy.  This  question  appears  to  me  to 
be  reducible  to  a  very  narrow  point.  Tubercle,  regarded  in  the 
mass,  is  unquestionHl>iy  marganic.  Kcgarded  in  its  microscopic 
Hand  chemical  detail,  we  have  seen,  not  only  that  it  contains  or- 
ganic materials,  but  that  a  portion  at  least  of  these  materials  give 
unequivocal    evidence  of  organization.      However   inqjcrfect    the 

1  tubercle  cell,  if  its  existence  be  admitted  at  aU  aa  a  constituent 
of  tubercle,  its  cellular  form  is  irrefragable  proof  of  the  operation 
of  the  living  principle.  The  question  is,  therefore,  nan'owed  to 
this — whether  the  ceUs  detected  in  tubercle  are  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  constituents,  or  as  the  rudimentary  or  effete  remains  of 
the  tissues  iu  which  tubercle  is  developed.    Dr.  Addison  appears  to 

■  take  tbe  latter  view  ;  he  regards  tubercle  as  being  composed  essen- 
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1^  tially  of  retrograde  or  abnormal  epithelial  ecUs.  Reviewing  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  ray  own  leaning  is  iu  favour  of  the  former  view 
— that  the  tuberculous  blastema  from  tuberculous  blood  is  fre- 
quently sufficiently  vitalized  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  imperfect 
cells.  In  this  point  of  viewj  tubercle  presents  various  gradations 
of  organization,  from  a  substance  containing  numerous  imperfect 
organic  cells  to  one  with  no  trace  whatever  of  organic  structure. 
In  any  case,  when  tuberculous  matter  becomes  aggregated  so  as  to 
be  recognized  as  tiiberclCj  organic  growth  by  intussusception  and 
the  construction  of  tissues  ffom  cells  soon  cca«e  to  be  possible,  but 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  morbid  blastema  is  susceptible  of  imperfect 
cell-growth. 

SECTIOT^  IV. 

MELANOTIC    MATTER. 

Bayle  described  melanosis  of  the  lung  consisting  of  ulcers  of 
rarious  sizes,  as  black  as  coalj  and  very  hiu^d,  sometimes  a  few  lines 
thick,  iutd  at  others  as  many  inches,  the  parts  remote  from  the 
ulceration  being  sound ;  or,  if  the  whole  lung  is  affected,  it  be- 
comes hard,  compact,  black  as  charcoal,  and  sometimes  like  hnlf- 
"bumt  leather;  he  made  this  a  distinct  species  of  phthisis,  but 
states  that  he  found  it  frequently  complicated  with  other  species  of^fl 
this  disease,  and  gives  cases  of  tubercle  combined  with  melanosis.   ^^ 

Laennec  noticed  the  occurrence  of  *'  black  pulmonary  matter" 
with  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  more  cspe- 
ciaUy  with  the  cicatrization  of  tubercidar  cavities,  the  quantity 
being  sometimes  very  great  and  mixed  with  cartilaginous  deposits 
and  cretaceous  formations,  but  he  makes  a  distinction  between  thi 
black  matter  and  true  melanosis.  He  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  black  matter, 
and  many  pathologists,  among  whom  M.  Andral  may  be  men 
tioned,  have  subsequently  questioned  or  denied  the  distinction. 

Mclauotie  matter  occurs  iu  masses  or  distinct  tumours,  ene3'8ted 
or  not ;  it  occurs  also  infiltrated  in  the  substance  of  tissues,  or  ia 
layers  on  their  surface,  or  as  a  black  fluid,  and  may  be  developed 
either  in  Iiealtliy  or  unhealthy  organs  or  tissues,  and  is  very  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  morbid  products  of  different  diseases 
as  cancer  and  tubercle. 

It  has  been  regarded— 1 .  As  an  adventitious  product,  like  cancer 
or  tubercle,  having  regular  periods  of  crudity  and  softening  j  t 
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view  was  taken  by  Bayle,  Lacnnec,  Trousseau,  Leblone,  and 
othersj  but  Las  been  abaudonetl  on  groxmcla  advanced  chiefly  by 
M.  Andral.  2.  Simply  as  a  special  secretion  from  blood  in  a 
morbid  condition.  3.  As  an  aberration  of  tlie  black  pigment  of 
the  bodyj  or  a  predominence  and  vicarious  deposit  of  tbe  carbon 
destined  to  furnish  the  colouring  matter  of  bjiir,  skin,  uvea,  &c. 
4.  As  a  modification  of  the  colouring  matter  and  fibrine  of  blood 
stagnated  in  the  vessels  or  deposited  in  the  tissues.  5.  As  an  ex- 
traneous carbonaceous  matter  introduced  from  without.  In  the 
actual  state  of  science  these  different  views  cannot  be  wholly  dis- 
carded from  consideration  in  the  history  of  tubercle. 

Having  regard  to  the  various  probable  sources  of  black  matter 
in  the  animal  structures^  and  to  certain  very  obvious  differences  in 
the  history  of  melanotic  productions  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  observer,  pathologists  have  very  generally  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  and  a  spurious  melanosis. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  research  have  at  present  by  no 
means  clearly  elucidated  the  different  forms  and  varieties  of  mela- 
notic matter.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Breschet  and  others,  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
colouring  matter  of  blood,  fibrine  and  albumen,  in  a  modified  state, 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  salts  of  the  blood,  with  three  dis- 
tinct fatty  matters.  Other  analyses  have  not  furnished  fatty 
matter,  and  Andral  enquires  whether  this  fat  belongs  to  the  mela- 
notic matter  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  tissue  of  the  organ 
in.  which  it  is  developed.  The  above  mentioned  fatty  matters  are 
most  likely  ordinary  fat  altered  by  the  chemical  processes. 

The  microscope  shews  that  melanotic  matter  generally  consists 
of  a  pathological  epigenesis  of  granular  pigment  molecules,  0'00()8 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  occasionally  contained  in  spherical  cells, 
O'Olo  of  a  line  in  diameter  or  smaller,  but  for  the  most  part 
deposited  free  in  the  tissue  or  parenchyma,  or  disposed  in  dense, 
irregular  heaps  in  the  areolar  tissue.  This  is  the  true  melanosis 
of  Vogel,  who  states  that  these  molecules  are  not  pure  carbon,  but 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  that  element  (p.  196).  This  author 
also  describes  pscudo -melanosis  as  pigment  produced  from  a 
change  in  the  colouiing  matter  of  decomposed  blood,  owing  to 
chemical  causes  j  and  more  particularly,  a  black  or  bluish  pig- 
ment, consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  black  granules  of  indefinite 
form^  and  varying  in  size  up  to  the  100th  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
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resulting  from  the  formation  of  a  sulplmret  of  iron,  produced 
during  the  decomposition  of  blood ;  the  granules  sometimes  occur 
dngljj  aometimcs  collected  together  in  larger  or  smaller  masses, 
and  occasionHlly  enclosed  in  cells.  Black  granules  of  sulphuret  of 
iron  sometimes  occur  between  the  brown  patches  of  altered  and 
coagulated  blood. 

The  melanosis  which  occurs  in  tubercular  structures  is  the 
spurious  form,  or  that  which  depends  upon  the  accumulation  of 
black  matter  from  without,  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  or  the 
stagnation  of  tlie  blood  (Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  toI.  iii.j  p.  86).  Some 
pathologists  still  think  that  it  may  result  either  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  extraneous  matter,  or  the  action  on  the  blood  of  a  chemical 
agent  respired ;  but  it  is  at  present  most  generally  regarded  as 
modified  tuberculous  blood,  in  the  first  instance  stagnating  in  the  ^J 
vessels,  and  then  extravasated — modified  blood-clot,  the  serum  and  ^M 
salts  of  which  having  been  absorbed,  it  passes  through  aU  the 
shades  from  deep  red  to  slate  grey  or  perfect  black.  It  sometimes 
aiuTOunds  tubercles  as  a  dark  ring,  obscuring  them  more  or  less ; 
or  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels  filled  with  dark  blood,  either 
grouped  closely  together  or  having  a  stellate  or  ramiform  appear- 
ance, occurs.  It  may  be  infiltrated  and  difiused  or  circumscribed  j 
a  membrane  may  appear  as  if  spotted  with  a  dark  brownish  or 
black  pigment,  or  the  various  structures  of  a  part  may  appear  as  if 
transformed  into  a  slaty-black  tissue.  It  is  most  common  in  old 
persons. 

Melanotic  matter  is  also  frequently  combined  with  tubercle,  in 
which  case  it  does  not  give  a  uniform  tinge,  but  generally  appears 
in  isolated  points  or  strioe.  It  occurs  almost  constantly,  and  to  a 
great  extent^  where  tubercles  exhibit  the  curative  tendency  already 
described;  as  in  the  parts  adjoirung  calcareous  tubercles  and  cica- 
trized cavities  and  in  entire  masses  of  indurated  structure.  The 
chalk-like  residue  may  be  combined  with  it,  giving  it  a  slate- 
grey  or  bluish-black  tinge.  Andral  once  found  in  a  person  who 
died  of  phthisis  several  pulmonary  calculi  speckled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  small  black  points.  It  occurs  both  in  the  unsoftened 
portion  and  in  the  softened  pap-like  mass,  which  it  combines  with^ 
sometimes  rendering  it  a  uniform  black  pulp  which  may  retain 
its  softness  for  years,  instances  of  wliich  occur  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  sometimes  distinct  calcareous  nuclei  occur  in  the  midst 
of  the  blackened  mass. 
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.elanotic  matter  occnra  in  tuberculoua  aiibjccts  in  various  sites, 
aa  the  lungs,  the  brouchial  glaudsj  and  the  peritoneum ;  also  in 
tuberculous  false  membranes  of  the  pleurse  and  peritoneum,  and 
in  the  lungs.  Andral  sometimes  found  it  consiRtinj^  of  the  false 
membrane  mixed  with  colouring  matter  derived  from  the  blood. 
He  considers  it  in  all  instances  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
— ^a  state  of  induration  with  a  black  tint ;  he  remarks  that  in  old 
men  chronic  pneumonia  is  most  frequently  accompanied  with  it — 
whereas  when  tubcrcidar  mischief  has  been  repaired  iu  young 
subjects  this  black  pigment  is  often  absent — "as  if  tlie  disposition 
to  the  formation  of  tubercles,  so  marked  in  youth,  was  subsequently 
replaced  by  a  disposition  to  the  secretion  of  melanotic  matter. " 
Carswell  also  found  it  mixed  with  calcareous  matter  in  the  bron- 
chial glands  in  persona  advancing  in  years  in  whom  bronchial 
phthisis  had  manifestly  existed  for  a  long  time.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  melanotic  matter  in  tuberculated  structures  is  not  abso- 
lutely limited  to  advanced  age.  Andral  found  it  in  a  girl  aged 
nine  years. 

The  notion  that  the  deposit  of  melanotic  matter  in  tubercular 
subjects  is  essentially  connected  with  inflammation  has  no  better 
foundation  than  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  necessarily  dependent 
upon  that  process.  The  tendency  to  melanotic  deposit  depends 
primarily  upon  the  coiulition  of  the  blood,  and  aecondanly  upon 
local  circumstances  ;  hence,  in  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  it  appears 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  tLe  disturbance  of  the  respiratory 
function.  The  facts  before  us  lead  to  the  couclusion  that  a  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  blood  tending  to  melanotic  deposit  is 
unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood, 
and  accordingly  checks  the  progi'ess  of  local  tuberculization,  but 
the  subject  is  still  open  to  rigid  scientific  enquiry. 

The  softening  frequently  observed  in  the  melanotic  matters  of 
tubercularized  structures  is  attributable  to  the  softening  of  the 
tubercle  with  which  it  is  mixed,  or  to  the  ulceration  or  liquefaction 
of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  occurrence  of  melanotic  matter  in  particular  structures 
when  the  blood  ia  in  a  tuberculous  state,  probably  depends  upon 
different  causes,  and  the  black  matter,  as  it  is  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  and  under  various  circumstances,  probably  differs 
in  its  natiu-e.  The  details  of  this  subject  belong  to  the  chapter  on 
the  special  pathology  of  tuberculosis. 
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THE  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  TUBERCCLOSia 

Wlien  it  is  cansidered  tliat  tlie  blood  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  hnrnitn  racie  is  more  tfr  less  aiVected  >vith  tlic  tuberculous 
taint,  and  tbat  tuberctdous  subjects  are  exposed,  equally  with  the 
robust  and  healthy,  to  the  exciting  causes  of  all  those  disturbances 
of  the  phyaiolo^cal  state  which  induce  the  anatomical  changes 
constituting  the  fatal  diseases  by  which  the  life  of  man  is  cut  short> 
it  vnW  be  readily  understood  that  its  morbid  anatomy  might  be 
made  to  comprise  the  whole  anatoniicjd  catalogue.  Accurate 
observation  woidd  no  doubt  show  that  most  of  the  pathological 
products  of  disease  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  tubercnlona 
state  of  the  blood.  Without  extending  their  researches  thus  far, 
morbid  anatomists  have  ascertained,  not  only  the  ftiet  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercle  in  the  organs  and  tissues  as  a  peculiar  morbid 
element  in  the  tuberculous  subjectj  but  the  occmTcnce  of  other 
pathological  conditions;  and  the  positive  iucrcased  frequency  of 
various  anatoniiciil  changes  in  connexion  with  this  disease  of  the 
bloodj  and  of  the  particidar  forms  and  varieties  which  it  presents. 
No  part  of  scientific  medicine  perluips  does  higlier  honour  to  the 
profession  than  the  gcaius  displayedj  and  the  depth  of  research  and 
accuracy  of  obaeiTation  exhibited,  in  the  minute  investigation  of 
the  characters  and  specialities  of  morbid  structure  in  this  disease, 
as  shown  in  the  works  of  Portal,  Bayle,  BaiUie^  Laennec,  Andral, 
Carswell,  Louia,  HaasCj  Rokitiuislvi,  Lebert,  Legrandj  and  other 
pathologists.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching 
to  a  complete  account  of  these  labours,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
embrace  the  extreme  minutiae^  but  I  shall  state  succinctly  the 
more  important  pathological  appearances  which  have  been  des- 
cribed as  occurring  in  the  various  stages  and  degrees  of  the 
disease,  so  as  to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  deterioration  and  disorganization  of  structure  to 
which  its  subjects  are  more  or  less  liable.  Tuberculosis,  as  a 
disease  of  the  blood,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  giving 
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attention  to  its  special  pathology,  and  no  theory  of  the  disease  can 
be  admitted  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  developed  by 
post  mortem  investigations. 
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SECTION  I. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF   THE    DERMA    AND    OF    THE 
SUBDERMOID    TISSDES    IN    TU13EaCUL0SlS. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  earlier  stages  and  slighter  degrees  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  particularly  while  the  iniiivirluul 
continuea  in  comparative  health,  and  tlie  affection  of  the  blood 
aud  tissues  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  predisposition  to  disease, 
tuberculous  individuals  are  extremely  subject  to  cuUineous  affec- 
tions. These  affections  are  usually  designated  as  scrofulous,  aud 
occur  most  frequently  in  children,  or  at  that  period  of  life  in 
which  the  bloody  although  affected  with  the  tubcrculoua  taint,  may 
not  be  matured  for  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  when  the  skin  is 
moat  susceptible  of  diseased  action.  Tliey  iu-e  produced  by  various 
exciting  causes,  and  especially  by  the  absorption  of  crudities  from 
the  alimentaiy  canal.  Similar  diseases  are  produced  from  similar 
causes  tu  healthy  persona,  but  they  run  a  different  course.  Scrofu- 
lous eruptions  of  the  skin  are  essentiaUy  chronic  and  svdj-inflam- 
matory,  and  they  have  a  suppurative  and  ulcerative  tendency. 
They  indicate  a  vitiated  state  of  the  dermoid  blastemaj  corrcspoud- 
ing  with  the  low  vitality  of  the  blood  and  the  defective  cell-growth 
of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and  they  are  cured  by  those 
remedies  which  are  most  efficacious  in  restoring  tlie  blood  to  its 
healthy  standard.  It  is  in  these  respects  that  they  are  scrofulous, 
and  constitute  a  part  of  the  special  jjathology  of  tuberculosis. 
The  system  is  rarely  affected  secondarily  by  these  eruptions, 
■  but  they  frequently  occur  simultaneously  vrith  other  local  affec- 
tions to  which  the  tuberculous  habit  is  also  liable.  They  generally 
•  subside,  particularly  under  judicious  mauageraeut;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  with  other  external  local  manifestations  of 
tuberculosis,  they  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  tendency  as  respects 

»the  state  of  the  blood,  since  it  frequently  happens  in  tuberculous 
famihes,  that  those  children  who  pass  tlu'ough  the  external  local 
affections  escape  the  deposition  of  tubercle  throughout  life. 
_^       (.'utaneous  affections. — Lcbcrt  found  skin  diseases  in  tuberculous 
H  subjects  most  frequeut  from  five  to  fifteen  yeai*s  of  age,  wai\  \(iY^ 
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rare  after  twenty.     In  614  cases  of  scrofula  the  skin  was  affected 
in  116  cases,  as  follows  : — 

CASES. 

Impetigo 42 

Eceenm 23 

Lapus 20 

Eczcmn  impcdginniileB             H 

Numerous  fumnclcfi  with  ccEcmn  and  impetigo,  two  cases  each  4 
Herpes,  aone,  eczema,  ecthyma,  erythema,  pBuriaais,  pityriasis, 

HcheiL,  one  case  of  each 8 

Severai  affections  in  the  same  individual: — 

Herpes,  eczema,  urticaria  aiid  ecthyma 1 

liupcUgo  and  ecthyma 1 

Impetigo,  lichen  and  pRoriasis 1 

Eczema,  ecthyma,  and  keloid  tumom^ 1 

£rysipulatouB  diathesis I 

Klophantiasis  and  eczema         .......  1 

Pemphigus,  eczema  and  herpes        ..,..,  1 

Herpes  and  pityriasis       ........  1 

ItG 

ThuSj  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  cutaneous  diseases  con- 
sist of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  derma.  They  occur  much 
more  frequently  in  the  head  and  face  than  elsewhere ;  of  the  116 
cases  83  were  in  the  head  and  face,  8  on  the  bead  and  face,  and 
also  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  25  on  the  trunk  and  hmbs. 
Their  duration  was  from  3  montlis  to  5,  6  and  even  10  or  11 
years.  The  table  shews  that  exudative  or  siippurativc  inflamma- 
tions are  the  most  frequent.  Hypertrophy  with  or  without  ulcera-^ 
tion  is  the  next  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

Of  the  116  cases  2-i  were  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  glands 
or  in  the  internal  or^ns.  H 

Independently  of  the  complication  with  a  deposit  of  tubercle, 
affections  of  the  skin  are  rarely  the  sole  local  manifestation  of  a 
tiiberculona  state  of  the  blood  in  scrofula.  Of  the  116  cases^  104 
were  complicated  as  follows : — 

CASES. 


Simple  complicatioQS  with  tUscases  of  the  eyea 

.    42 

„                        „        diseases  of  the  bonea 

.     12 

„                        „        swelled  glands 

9 

„                        „        otorrhoea         .... 

5 

„                       „        ulcers  and  abscosses 

4 

tT                         ,1        white  swellings 

1 

Double  com  plications  with  ulcers,  caries,  ophthalmia,  white 
swellijiga,  simple  glandular  swellings,  otorrhcea 

Carried 
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^^^^B  CASKS. 

^^^^V  Broaght  up        .        ,  90 

^^^^V  Triple  complications  with  the  preceding  afTuctionB  comlnned 

^                      in  threes            6 

^H  Qnadrnpio  complicatianB— opUthulmia.  olccrs,  wbito  Bwollinga, 

^H                      cjuries ,        ,  1 

^B               Dlrers  complications 7 

B  104 

The  statistics  of  otir  awn  hospitals  would  probably  give  results 
differing  somewhat  from  the  above,  but  reflecting  upon  my  own 
experience  tliiring  twelve  years  of  dispensary  practice,  and  n  long 

I      series  of  years  of  general  practice  among  the  poor  iu  this  couutry, 

B  I  do  not  think  they  would  vary  greatly. 

^  These  statistics  estabUah  the  important  fact,  that  the  association 
of  internal  tubercular  deposit  with  the  external  development  of 
scroftila  is  by  no  means  so  infrequent  as  hitherto  taught.  Of  the 
93  cases  in  which,  at  the  time  of  observation,  there  was  no  mani- 
festation of  tuberclej  it  is  imposisible  to  determine  how  many  ^ay 
have  subsequently  developed  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs. 
Abscesses. — The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cutisj  besides  the  evidences  of  defective  cell-growth 
already  adverted  to,  are  also  especially  liable,  in  a  tuberculoua 
state  of  the  bloody  to  abrouic  inflammatory  affections  ;  hence  the 
frequency  of  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  fistulie  on  the  external  surface. 
The  tuberculous  character  of  these  affections  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently well  marked.  In  the  formation  of  abscesses,  the  redness, 
tension,  pain,  swelling,  and  heat,  are  comparatively  insignificant  • 
there  is  especially  on  absence  of  the  phlegmonous  hue;  they  are 
less  circumscribed,  and  when  a  pyogenic  membrane  forms,  tlie 
abscess  fills  with  pus  having  more  or  less  the  characters  of  tuber- 
culous pus.  Such  abscesses  degenerate  into  ulcers  possessing 
peculiar  characters. 

Small  tuberc^ilous  abscesses  are  liable  to  form  on  the  face  and 
other  parts.     They  somewhat  resemble  lupus,  but  differ  in  beiiig 

^fcremarkably  soft  from  the  commencement ;  the  pus  they  contain  is 
aanious  or  scro-puruleut,  and  it  will  sometimes  be  absorbed,  lea- 
ving the  skin  of  a  violet  tint.  Subcutaneous  abscesses  su-e  some- 
times disseminated  over  a  limb  or  on  the  trunk,  either  immediately 
below  the  deruia  or  more  deeply  seated;  they  are  circumscribed  by 

I     condensed  ai'eolar  tissue,  and  frequently  remain  for  a  long  time 

^kndolcnt;  inflammation  of  the  skin  developing  itsell'  very  slowly. 
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The  abcbsjroid  of  the  French  writers  ia  a  large  chronic  abscess, 
common  in  scroftilous  subjects,  sometimes  forming  rapidly,  some- 
timcH  slowly,  in  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  and  connecting  th^| 
muscles  either  above  or  below  the  fascise.     They  contain  the  sero^ 
purulent  fluid  and  curdy  flakes  characteristic  of  the  tuberculous 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  occasionally  thin  pus.     Sloughing  ^^ 
the  areolar  tissue  is  a  very  common  occmrence;  the  dead  tissue 
passing  away  in  masses  with  the  discharge,  sometimes  plugging 
up  the  orifice.     Tliese  abscesses  sometimes  occur  in  connection 
with  diseased  bone,  tvIicu  the  state  of  the  blood  has  only  attained 
that  degree  of  tuberculosis  which  corresponds  with  the  develop-^ 
ment  of  scrofula ;  hence  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  previoi 
deposition  and  the   softening  of  tubercle.       They  are  generallj 
of  a  low  temperature.     The  fluid  they  contain  is  sometimes 
markable  for  a  very  distinct  separation  of  the  serous  part  froi 
the  pus  globules,  so  that  on  opening  the  abscess  a  limpid  fluid, 
as  from  a  serous  cyst,  first  exudes;  and  it  is  not  until  this  fluid 
is  evacuated,  or  until  the  abscess  is  compressed,  that  the  grumous 
pus  corpuscles  present  themselves.* 

"VVlien  pus  is  aUowed  to  accumulate  in  tubcrcidous  abscesse 
without  any  outlet,  its  elements  sometimes  react  upon  themselve^^ 
and  gaseous  products  are  the  result,  consisting  of  ammonia^  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  or  hydi'osulphuret  of  ammonia. 

The  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  skin  designated  chUblaim 
is  very  common  in  tuljerculous  constitutions.  The  symptoms  of 
chilblauis,  and  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  them,  well  illustrate 
the  state  of  the  capLliary  circulation  in  such  constitutions.  From 
the  action  of  cold,  the  vessels  in  the  part  affected  are  distended 
and  congested  Arith  tuberculous  blood,  the  crimson  colour  of 
the  inflamed  skin  is  sull'iised  with  blue,  and  the  itching  illustrates 
the  acuteness  of  sensibility  J  the  ulcerative  tendency  is  constant; 
moderate  astiingents  and  stimulants  afford  rehef,  but  the  agency 
of  a  high  temperature,  as  by  holding  the  affected  part  before  a 
fire,  produces  a  still  more  distended  state  of  the  already  distended 
capillajics,  by  which  their  \ital  powers  are  still  further  depressed, 
and  the  part  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  cold. 
This  inflammation  occurs  in  the  soundest  constitutions ;  as  for 
instance  on  the  nose  and  ears  when  long  exposed  to  severe  frost; 


*  Lebert,  lib.  cit,  p.  286. 
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but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easily  excited  j  requiring  a  far  greater 
intensity  of  the  exciting  cause. 
H  Ulcers. — Tuberculous  ulcers,  whether  proceeding  from  the  de- 
posit of  tubercle,  from  scrofulous  abscesses,  or  from  deeply  seated 
affections  of  the  tissuesj  possess  peculiar  characters  which  are 
highly  significant  of  the  qualities  attribiited  to  tuberculous  blood, 
and  of  the  irregalai-  and  defective  nutrition  of  tuberculous  sub- 
jects. Their  margins  are  irregular,  smooth,  obtuse,  loose  and 
over-lapping ;  their  base  in  unequal,  mammillated,  greyish,  or  of  a 
light  red  tint,  sometimes  rather  hard  and  tumid,  sometimes  soft 

■  and  fungous ;  the  individual  granulations  arc  few,  palc^  flabby, 
sometimes  tall,  but  slightly  vascular,  of  low  organization,  and  for  a 
long  time  possessing  little  sensibility;  the  discharge  is  copious, 
thin,  sbghtly  ropy  with  curdy  flalies,  or  sanguineous ;  the  pain  is 
inconsiderable,  and  the  skin  surrounding  them  is  of  a  remai'kable, 
characteristic,  purple  colour.  The  course  they  pursue  is  also  very 
characteristic;  they  are  sometimes  formed  rapidly;  they  frequently 
remain  indolent  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  increasing  nor  dimi- 
nishing in  size ;  they  8uppui*ate  for  a  long  time,  even  for  months 
or  years,  but  they  frequently  change  their  characters,  owing  to 
the  partial  efforts  which  they  make  towards  cicatrization,  which 
■  contribute  to  render  their  course  very  irregular.  When  appa- 
rently at  the  point  of  healing,  or  partiaOy  cicatrized,  they  are 
apt  to  retrograde,  and  the  cicatrix  presents  peculiar  characters, 
being  easily  destroyed  by  the  slightest  irritant,  and  the  ulcer 
renewed. 

Fistula. — ^WTien  tuberculous  abscesses  are  deeply  seated,  they 
have  a  great  tendency  to  degenerate  into  fistulEe ;  the  external 
opening  enlarging  into  ulcers  with  the   above  characters,  or  re- 

■  maining  as  a  small  fistulous  aperture.  These  fistulas  have  little 
tendency  to  cicatrization  or  contraction.  They  may  proceed  from 
simple  abscesses,  from  suppurating  glands  or  diseased  bones;  they 
^-may  originate  in  tubercular  deposits  or  in  simple  tuberculous 
^■inflammatory  and  lalcerative  affections ;  analogous  fistula?  are 
occasionally  observed  in  tubercular  affections  of  the  internal 
organs. 

Scrofuloits  Hospital  Gangrene, — The  French  writers  describe  tlxia 
as  occurring  only  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  and  in  humid  and 
cold  periods  and  seasons,  modifying  the  cliaracters  of  ulcers,  parti- 
culwlv  of  those  which  ai'c  fistulous  and  connected  with,  diav:a.^^iii 
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bones  and  joints.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  rapidly  enlarges,,  some- 
times extending  nn  inch  in  a  night  or  day;  if  cicatrization  has 
commenced^  it  breaks  up  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  ulceration,  thefl 
surface  becomes  covered  with  clotted  blood ;  on  remo>Tng  the  clot, 
the  disease  is  found  to  have  extended  to  the  areoLir  tissue  beneath 
the  derma  j  when  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  the  base  of  the  ulcer 
is  found  coated  with  a  concrete,  greyish  pus,  and  an  extremely 
foetid,  ichorousj  bloody  suppuration  ensues,  destroying  the  ai'eolar 
tissue,  and  dissecting  the  muscles  and  aponeuroses;  after  eight  or 
ten  days  these  formidable  eftects  cease,  and  the  ulcer  resumes  its 
curative  tendency.*  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  witnessed  this  as  a 
prevalent  disease,  but  it  seems  to  indicate  some  sudden  but  tempo- 
rary effect  on  the  tiil}erculou8  blood. 

Tuberculous  or  scrofuhus  cicatrices  in  the  skin, — Their  epithelium 
is  extremely  fine,  allowing  the  subjacent  vessels  to  be  seen  very 
clearly  through  itj  these  vessels  arc  sometimes  numerous,  distinct, 
and  large  j  at  other  times  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  deep,  but 
variable  tint,  becoming  sometimes  dark  purple,  sometimes  bright 
red.  They  are  seldom  on  the  same  level  as  the  adjoining  skin, 
and  their  surface  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  irregulai'ity  of  the 
granulations  of  the  previous  sore — sometimes  scrjriginous,  at  others' 
with  pedicles  hanging  loose,  or  with  bands  spreading  across  froai'j 
one  part  of  the  sound  skin  to  another ;  and  the  skin  is  frequently 
stretched  and  distorted,  o^ving  to  the  puckering  of  the  scar — the 
deformity  being  considerably  increased  by  the  existence  of  mus* 
cular  structure  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  adhesions,  the  motion 
of  the  skin  over  the  muscle  having  been  prevented.  The  whole 
organization  of  the  cicatrix  is  peculiar;  it  is  often  for  a  long  time 
soft,  and  the  hair  bulbs  are  destroyed  so  that  hair  never  reappears 
on  its  site. 

Cicatrices  occasionally  contain  tubercle  cells  and  granulations  in 
tlieir  substance.  Tficy  are  liable,  owing  to  the  tensity  and  disten- 
sibility  of  their  vessels,  to  change  of  colour  from  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  they  exhibit  the  weak- 
ness belonging  to  all  ttiberculous  stnictures,  being  always,  so  long 
as  the  blood  continues  in  the  slightest  degree  tuberculous,  in  ^ 
danger  of  re-absoT|itiou  from  the  action  of  trivial  causes,  and  tofl 
the  reproduction  of  sores.  They  sometimes  shed  crusts  of  epithe- 
lial layers  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  corresponding  with 
*  Eiicyl.  tlofl  Bcien.  Med.,  torn,  xxvii.,  236, 
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clianges  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  aiid  sometimes  without  the  skin 
giving  way  the  epithelium  is  removed,  and  the  dermis  secretes 
pua.  After  scrofulous  scars  have  existed  for  years,  an  accidental 
deterioration  of  health  Avill  occasion  t!iem  to  bre^ik  out  in  this 
form  or  in  open  ulceration.  In  their  malorganization  they  in 
some  respects  approach  to  the  natural  organization  of  the  mucous 
menibnmes,  tuberouloua  cicatrization  in  iutenial  parts  exhibiting 
similar  characteristics. 

Abscesses,  ulcers  and  fistulae,  in  Lebcrt's  experience,  arc  most 
frequent  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age;  they  are  also  fre- 
quent after  twenty,  and  comparatively  rare  before  five.  They 
Bometimes  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  body  simultanconsly  or 
successively,  indicating  a  common  origin  from  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood.  Their  characters  are  essentially  the  same,  whether  the 
constitution  of  the  indi'vidual  he  aftected  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
predisposition  to  disease,  or  whether  the  blood  be  aftected  with 
tuberculosis  as  a  disease,  diifering  only  in  degree  or  in  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  local  affection  is  complicated  with  constitutional 
symptoms.  They  frequently  alternate  with  other  local  tuberculous 
affections,  which  are  generally  described  as  "  scrofulous."  They 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  special  pathology  of  tubercu- 
losis. Making  allowance  for  the  differences  of  structure  and  of 
the  functions  of  different  organs,  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  ulcers 
preserve  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity,  >vhcther  they  occur  inter- 
nally or  externally,  or  with  or  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 

These  affections  arc  identical  in  character  with  similar  patho- 
logical conditions  proceeding  from  tubercular  deposits,  whether  in 
the  external  or  iutemal  parta,  which  having  softened  and  induced 
suppuration  of  the  contiguous  parts,  find  their  way  towards  the 
surface.  "\ATien  they  prove  fatal^  they  do  so  by  passing  into  some 
variety  of  intemiil  or  general  complicated  tuberculosis,  with  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  internal  organs.  These  facts  clearly 
indicate,  that  the  affections  in  question  constitute  a  part  of  the 
special  pathology  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood ;  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  absolute  distinction  which  has  been 
too  generally  made  between  scrofula  and  tubercle  in  this  respect. 
Scrofulous  children  have  sometimes  throughout  life  the  most  un- 
blemished skins,  and  tuberculous  subjects  are  occasionally  the 
victims  of  skin  diseases. 

Tubercle  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, — ^Although  tubercle 
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is  very  seldoni  deposited  in  these  strnctures,  they  arc  not  totally 
exempt.  General  tuberculosis  has  occasionally  manifested  itself 
locally  in  the  first  instance  in  the  skin  only.  Sir  Philip  Crampton 
relates  an  interesting  example  of  this  fact.*  Tubercles  of  a  ca.scoua 
character,  imbedded  in  the  sul)jaccnt  arcoliu"  tissue,  penetrated 
the  corion ;  some  of  them  consistiiig  of  a  tough,  hard^  fibro-cartila- 
ginous  substance  ivithout  blood-vessels,  had  existed  five  years, 
when  the  patient  became  phthisical,  and  died  in  an  extreme  state 
of  emaciation,  the  liverj  lungs,  and  spleen  being  throughout  in  a 
tuberculated  state.  Lacnnec  also  describes  an  interesting,  although 
very  different  caae,  which  occurred  in  his  own  person.  When 
about  25  years  of  age,  examining  some  vertebne,  he  received  a 
slight  scratch  of  the  finger  with  a  saw  ;  the  scratch  inflamed,  and 
there  gradually  formed,  almost  without  pain,  a  small  roundish 
tumour,  apparently  confined  to  the  skin,  which  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  was  of  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone ;  the  epidermis  cracked,  and 
shewed  the  tumour  within — yellowish,  firm,  and  in  cveiy  respect 
lilte  a  crude  yellow  tubercle ;  it  was  detached  with  caustic,  ivhich 
softened  it,  and  made  it  hke  a  soft  friable  tubercle^  tlie  walJs  of 
the  cavity  being  of  a  pearl-grey  colour,  slightly  semitransparentj 
and  without  any  redness ;  after  again  cauterising,  the  part  soon 
healed.f  Laeuuec  died  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalia  twenty  years 
aftenvaixls, 

Eandelocque  describes  cases  of  lupus  the  bases  of  which  were 
formed  of  distinct  tubercles,  which  appeared  to  occupy  the  layers 
of  the  derma,  and  to  be  formed  before  the  huid  redness  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  lupus  occurred;  he  considered  it  probable 
that  the  augmentation  of  volume  of  the  tubercles  occasioned  con- 
gestion of  the  tissue  around  and  between  tliem,  and  hence  redness, 
swelling,  induration,  and  elevation  of  the  superior  layers  of  the 
skin,  ulceration,  and  aO  the  cliaracteristics  of  this  disease.  J 

The  deposition  of  tubercle  occurs  occasionally  in  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  a  form 
resembling  absorbent  glands;  these  swellings  were  named  by 
Wiseman  "  adventitious  glanrls/'  but  they  are  composed  of  cysts 
lined  with  a  fibrinous  exudation,   and  are  filled  ^vith   tubercle, 


*  Trarsactiona  of  thn  Irish  AsKociatinn,  toI.  t. 
t  TreatiBe  on  Uiseasefi  of  the  Cliofit.    Translated  1^  Dr.  Forbes. 
]>.  33C. 
\  I'Uudue  BUI'  Ics  ciLU&CB,  &c.,  tlo  la  miiUuliu  scrupbulou^o,  p.  412, 
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sometimes  crude  and  soinetimes  softened  or  converted  into  curdy 
pus.     They  are  subcutaneous  encysted  tuberclea.* 

I  have  myself  witnessed  the  formation  of  two  distinct  tubercles 
in  the  Ijack  of  an  iutlividual  of  fiO  years  of  age,  who  exliiljited 
marks  of  scrofula  in  youtli,  and  several  of  whose  children  died  of 
phtliisis ;  the  parts  smrounding  these  tubercles  were  made  to 
suppurate  with  hot  applications,  and  the  cheesy  tubcrcnlar  matter 
was  discliargedj  being  followed  by  tuberculous  suppuration,  the 
parts  ultimately  healing.  This  individual  died  some  years  subse- 
quentlyj  after  a  paralytic  seizure. 

Subcutaneous  tubercles  occasionally  undergo  the  cretaceous 
transformation ;  they  remain  for  a  long  time  quiescent,  and  on 
extirpation,  or  should  suppiu-ation  occur,  masses  of  the  chalky 
matter  are  evacuated. 

On  post  mortem  examination  of  tuberculous  subjects  generally, 
the  skin  presents  no  other  change  of  structure  than  an  aggravated 
degree  of  that  mal-nutrition  exhibited  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
disease.  Sloughs  occur  in  the  usual  sitnationa  from  the  patient 
being  long  bedridden,  but  it  is  said  less  constantly  than  in  other 
diseases,  owing  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  areolar  tissue  is  rarely  inliltratcd  with  serum  so  as  to 
constitute  local  or  general  dropsy,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when 
from  local  causes  the  lower  extremities  often  swell.  This  oedema 
may  result  from  the  absorption  of  fat  and  adipose  tissue,  render- 
ing the  iliac  vessels  more  liable  to  be  compressed  by  the  subjacent 
viscera,  or  from  the  formation  of  clots  iu  the  iliac  veins,  to  be 
noticed  in  a  future  section.  It  has  been  observed  that  iu  this,  as 
in  other  chronic  diseases,  the  left  extremity  is  more  liable  to 
become  oedematous  than  the  right,  or  becomes  so  in  a  greater 
degree,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  left  common  iliac  vein 
being  covered,  and  more  liable  to  be  compressed  by  both  common 
iliac  arteries,  whilst  the  right  common  iliac  vein  cannot  be  com- 
pressed by  either  of  them. 

SECTION  n. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES  AND  OF 
THE  SUBJACENT  STRUCTURES  IN  TUBERCULOSIS. 

1  have  already  described  the  tendency  of  the  mucous  membranes 
to  functional  derangement  in  every  variety  and  degree  of  tuber- 
*  Cycl.  Pr.  Med.,  vol  iv,  p.  70C. 
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culoaisj  and  their  liability  to  irritatioiij  morbid  secretion  and 
inflammation.  In  the  immature  stages  of  the  blood  disease,  in 
which  external  affections  occiu:,  classed  together  as  "  scrofula," 
these  slighter  affections  are  almost  constant.  AVriters  on  scrofula, 
however,  treating  it  as  an  external  affection,  rarely  mention  the 
pathological  appearances  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Nevertheless, 
regarding  the  disease  of  the  blood  as  the  parent  both  of  external 
and  internal  tubercular  affections,  we  must  associate  the  anato- 
mical appearances  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ascertained  after  death, 
with  the  fiinctional  derangements  whicli  frequently  occur  from 
the  commencement.  Scrofula  is  comparatively  little  fatal ;  but, 
when  fatal,  the  same  ravages  of  disease  are  obseinred  as  in  matured 
tuberculosis  ;  in  truth,  as  repeatedly  urged;  before  a  case  of  scro- 
fula, at  first  a  local  and  external  affection,  becomes  fatal,  if  it 
pursue  its  natural  course,  it  matures  itnelf  into  a  case  of  advanced 
general  disease  of  the  blood  or  confirmed  tuberculosis. 

The  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  consist  of  increased 
vascularity^  irritation,  erosion^  inflammation,  thickening,  tdceration 
without  tlie  deposit  of  tubercle^  the  deposit  of  tubercle  succeeded 
by  ulceratioUj  mammLllationj  softening,  contraction,  and  perfora- 
tion. The  different  portions  of  these  membranes  are  subject  to 
each  and  all  of  these  affections  in  very  different  degrees,  and  the 
character,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  morbid  processes  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  part^  and  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  disease 
of  the  blood. 

Some  of  the  pathological  terms  have  been  ill  understood  or  em- 
ployed in  different  senses,  it  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  define  them 
as  used  in  the  present  work. 

1.  Mammillatiox. — The  mucous  membrane,  instead  of  its  na- 
tural uniform  and  velvety  surface,  presents,  over  a  surface  of 
variable  extent,  prominences  of  different  forms  and  dimensiona, 
generally  rounded,  of  firom  one  to  two  hnes  in  diameter,  resembling 
granidations,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows  differ- 
ing in  length  and  one  line  or  a  little  less  broad. 

3.  Simple  Erosions. — These  are  principally  met  with  in  parts 
which  come  in  contact  with  tubercular  matter  and  ore  also  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  external  air  j  they  are  the  sequence  of 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  always  superficialj 
nearly  of  a  uniform  size,  rather  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  ex.- 
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cept  when  several  have  coalesced ;  their  base  is  for  the  moat  part 
smooth  and  pallid,  seldom  slightly  reddenedj  frequently  covered 
with  a  thin,  whitish,  soft  pellicle,  their  edges  sharp  and  linear, 
whitish,  or  reddened,  or  scarcely  discernible,  and  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane  very  often  quite  pale.  They  present  the  appear- 
ance of  havinf^  been  made  with  a  punch.  These  erosions  are  more 
frequent  than  ulcers. 

3.  TtTBEUCULOtlS    UlCEHATTON    WITHOUT   TUBERCLE. TllCSC    aTC 

much  larger  than  the  former,  more  irregular  in  their  outline,  more 
frequently  attended  with  evidences  of  iiLflammation,  and  more 
closely  resembling  the  following  variety,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  negative  signs  as  they  present  no  appear- 
ance of  tubercular  deposit.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  tubercle  in  many  cases  of  ulceration  may  have  been  deposited 
and  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  tuberculous  ulcer, 

4.  True  Tubercular,  Ulcers. — These  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  but  as  respects  various  localities  in  which 
they  have  been  observed,  Louis  disputes  their  tubercular  character. 
Hasae  thus  explains  their  formation.  Either  tu}>eTclc  accumulates 
within  the  cupsulcs  of  the  muciparous  glands,  elevating  them,  soften- 
ing, and  ultimately  leaving  corresponding  ulcers ;  or,  the  tubercle 
is  deposited  in  the  mucous  membrane  :  "  inste^id  of  normal  cells, 
tubercle  cells  form  beneath  the  epithelium  cells,  crowd  together,  in 
part  reach  the  siurface,  and  are  shed ;  in  part  irritate  the  conti- 
guous textureSj  produciug,  first  loss  of  substance,  and  afterwards 
ulcers.''  Sometimes  they  are  more  deeply  seated.  The  generaUy 
well-marked  tubercular  granulations  within  them,  and  the  deter- 
minate character  of  their  microscopic  elemeuts,  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  their  true  origin.  They  are  larger  than  erosions,  irregular 
in  shape,  prone  to  deepen  quickly ;  their  base  is  rough,  as  if  gnawed, 
and  the  submucous  texture  thickened  and  hardened ;  their  edges 
are  prominent  and  abrupt,  irregular  and  angular  j  although,  when 
recent,  they  are  more  uniformly  circular,  having  smooth,  pale 
bases,  with  regular  fiat  and  soft  edges,  their  circumference  being 
pale,  and  formed  of  mucous  membrane,  and,  if  chronic,  sometimes 
greyish,  or  of  a  deep  red.  At  their  bases,  grey  or  yellow  tuber- 
cular granulations  are  frequently  discernible.  Tubercular  ulcers 
here,  as  elsewhere,  invariably  tend  to  spread,  both  superficially  and 
in  depth,  owing  to  continual  fresh  deposition,  aggregation,  and 
softeuLug  at  their  margins  and  bases. 
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5.  Granulated  Muciparous  Glands. — The  muciparous  glands 
are  also  sometimes  aflectcd  independeTitly  of  tubercle;  they  appear 
as  white  granulesj  about  the  size  of  mustard-seeds,  in  the  midst  of 
highly  injected  mucous  membrane ;  they  soften  and  leave  exca- 
vated pits  in  the  place  of  tlie  granules.  Hasse  refers  them  to  the 
influence  of  catarrh  grafted  on  tubercle. 

Some  pathologists  state  positively  that  tubercle  is  never  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes.  I  have  given  the  above 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  authorities  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  qncstiou- 

I  proceed  now  to  detail  the  most  salient  points  of  the  pathology 
of  the  different  mucous  membranes  and  of  their  particular  parts. 


A. THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OF    THE   RESPIRATORY   PASSAGES, 

1.  The  Pituitary  Membranc^^^lii  tuberculous  subjects  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  is  extremely  irritable  and  hable  to  copious  thin 
and  acrid  secretions,  and  to  small  erosions.  It  is  also  extremely 
liable  to  chronic  inflammatory  action  and  muco-purulent  discharges, 
sometimes  inducing  cither  a  diffuse  or  a  more  circumscribed  hyper-- 
trophy  J  and  occasionally  the  formation  of  polypi^  or  ulcerations 
which  degenerate  into  the  disease  known  as  ozcena.  In  these 
affections  the  laminae  of  the  bones  are  liable  to  become  affected 
with  caries.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  on  the  more  external  and 
superficial  parts  of  the  membrane  has  not  been  noticed  in  the 
human  subject,  but  in  the  glanders  of  horses  Duprez  has  shewn 
the  exiatence  of  tubercles  in  the  nostrils.*  Many  cases  of  ozcena 
and  diseases  of  the  autrum  and  bones,  some  of  thosCj  for  instance, 
narrated  in  Bordenave's  memoir,t  take  their  origin  in  tubercular 
deposit.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrane  UtiiTig  the  nasal 
fossae  is  a  somewhat  frequent  affcction.^ — ^In  one  case  I  found  the 
autnun  loaded  with  concrete  tuberculous  pus ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  a  tuberculous  ozoena,  although  cases 
coming  under  the  description  of  ozoena  have  their  origin  more  fre- 
quently in  syphilis. 

3.  Of  the  Epiglottis. — This  is  siibject  to  erosions  and  ulcerations. 
Louis  found  it  affected  in  about  one-sixth  of  his  cases  of  phthisis^ 


*  Do  L' Affection  Tuberctileiiise. 

t  Ou  Surgical  OUou^eB  of  tbu  Uuad  oiid  Neck,  Syd.  Edit 
lary  SiiiUB,  p.  140. 
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most  commonly  on  its  posterior  surface,  spreading  round  its  mar- 
gin to  the  front ;  he  accounts  for  this  cLrcumstauce  by  that  portion 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  sputa.  The  whole  organ  is 
sometimes  much  deformed  by  tuberculous  diseasCj  and  it  has 
been  known  to  be  totally  desti'oyed  j  it  is  sometimes  ossified  and 
sometimes  bound  down  to  the  thyi'oid  cartilage  by  thickened  and 
degenerated  areolar  tissue. 

3.  Of  the  Larynx  and  TV'acA^a.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  respiratory  canal  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  reddened,  and 
in  severe  eaaes  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  discolouration  occurs 
principally  on  the  side  which  corresponds  with  the  lung  most 
affected.     It  is  liable  also  to  be  thickened,  eroded  or  ulcerated. 

(a)  Ulceralion, — Louis  found  ulceration  of  tlie  laryns  in  one-fourth 
of  his  cases  of  phthisis,  and  in  the  trachsea  rather  more  frequently 
still.  The  most  conunon  seat  of  ulcers  and  erosions  in  the  larynx, 
ill  Louis*  cases,  was  the  point  of  junction  of  the  chordae  vocales, 
next  to  this  the  chordae  vocalea  themselves,  espcciaUy  at  their  pos- 
terior aspect,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  larj'nx,  and  lastly,  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  where  he 
met  but  once  with  "  a  small  superficial  idceration.^'  In  children, 
Rilliett  and  Barthez  met  with  ulcers  most  frequently  in  oue  or 
other  chordae  vocales,  and  next  in  frequency  at  their  junction,  once 
at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  twice  on  a  level  with  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  twice  disseminated  over  the  larynx. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  trachaia  sometimes  begins  simul- 
taneously with  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  but,  in  a  greater 
number  of  cases,  tubercle  is  first  deposited  in  the  lungs.  liasse 
states,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  occurs  principally  between  the 
twentietli  and  thirty -fifth  years,  being  far  less  frequent  in  advanced 
life.  It  is  also  less  frequent  before  puberty.  According  to  Louis, 
males  are  more  subject  to  it  than  females,  iu  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one.*  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  these  afiPeetions  are  most 
common  when  tlie  organ  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  function  and 
when  the  disease  of  the  blood  is  at  its  height. 

Louis  states,  that  ulcerations  of  the  windpipe  progressively  in- 
crease in  frequency  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  lungs,  but  Ilasse, 
while  remarking  that  tubercidar  ulcers  progressively  diminish  from 
above  downwards,  states,  that  true  tubercular  lesions  have  their 
seat  mainly  in  tlie  larynx,  and  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  epiglottis 
*  Patli.  Anat..  Sydun.  Eil.,  p.  3D0. 
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and  traclisea  exclusively  of  the  laiynx.  This  apparent  discrepancy 
arises  from  the  distinction  made  by  Hasse  between  erosions^  non- 
tuberciilar  ulcerations,  and  true  tubercular  ulcers. 

(b)  Tubercle, — -Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  tubercle  in  the  larynx.  The  question  has  arisen- — 
Tvhy  should  the  mucous  or  submucous  membrane  be  exempt  in 
this  situation,  while  the  deposit  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  intes- 
tines?— and  this  has  only  been  replied  to  by  the  fact^  that  the 
aggregation  of  tubercle  in  the  portions  of  the  tegumentary  mem- 
branes exposed  to  the  external  air  is  very  rare.  Many  pathologists 
have  totally  denied  their  occurrence.  Andral  gives  very  equivocal 
testimony  in  favour  of  it,  Louis  never  met  with  tubercle  in  this 
part  of  the  respiratory  canal.  Tonnele  published  a  case  of  tubercle 
in  the  larynx  occurring  in  a  girl  aged  14-  years;  republished  by 
Rilliett  and  Barthez ;  and  the  latter  met  with  one  case  of  tubercu- 
lization of  the  trachea.  Hasse  mentions  numerous  mihary  tuber- 
cles, sometimes  discernible  in  the  submucous  tissue  j  and  he  has 
more  than  once  found  tubercle  deposited  in  the  space  interve- 
ning between  the  cricoid  and  one  or  both  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  tliis  in  cases  where  no  true  idcers  were  observed.*  He 
considers  that  these  tubercles  soften  and  engender  ulcers.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  tubercle  occurs  in  many  of  those 
parts  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  exempt,  and  that  ul- 
ceration by  no  means  infrequently  takes  its  rise  from  tubercular 
deposit  which  baa  escaped. 

(c)  Ulceration  in  children. — In  children  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  coincides  with  very  general  tuberculization,  and  with 
the  concentration  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  especially.  The  ulcers 
described  by  llilliett  and  Barthess  have  for  the  most  part  the 
character  of  erosions.  They  once  only  met  with  an  ulcer  nearly 
a  quarter-of-an-inch  long  by  an  eighth  broad.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane around  them  was  in  about  half  the  cases  inflamed,  and  in 
the  other  half  healthy.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  the  bronchite  were 
also  inflamed,  but  rarely  softened  or  ulcerated ;  and  they  almost 
always  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fetid,  sanious  fluid.  Except 
in  a  few  cases,  in  which  they  were  very  few  and  very  small,  ulcers 
were  not  met  with  until  after  seven  years  of  age,  and  never  under 
three  years. 

In  312  infants  they  found  ulceration  16  times :  viz. — in  the 
*  Lib.  cit,  p.  3ei. 
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larynx  alone,  mne  times ;  in  the  trachea  alone,  four  times ;  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  three  times.* 

Hasse  states  that  when  true  tubercular  ulccratiou  in  the  respira- 
tory canal  spreads  inwards,  the  snbjacent  textures  undergo  chixnges. 
The  perichondrium  and  cartilages  ulcerate,  but,  previously  to  this 
process,  a  deposit  of  phosphate  aiul  carbonate  of  lime  generally 
takes  place  between  the  perichondrium  and  cartilage.  This 
deposit  previously  appears  in  the  shape  of  irregular,  rough,  little 
scales,  which  progressively  enlarge  and  encroach  upon  the  carti- 
lage until  this  is  destroyed, — one  compact  bony  matter  having 
assumed  its  place.  This  change  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  next  in  frequency  in 
the  thyroid  ;  far  more  rarely  in  the  arytsenoid  cartilages.  Of  this 
kind  of  ossification,  four  cases  only  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
the  epiglottis,  but  Hasse  frequently  found  the  rings  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  thus  transformed. 

Rare  examples  occur  of  idcers  in  the  back  part  of  the  larynx, 
extending  to  and  perforating  the  oesophagus. 

Not  only  is  it  rendered  clear,  that  ailccration  in  the  upper  respi- 
ratory passages  is  a  pathological  condition  proper  to  tuberculosis, 
but  that  tubercle  is  occasionally  deposited  in  this  situation ;  and 
although,  doubtless,  acrid  sputa  proceeding  from  tilccrated  lungs 
wiU  always  aggrnvate  and  perhaps  frequently  induce  the  ulceration 
above,  there  are  still  independent  causes  of  this  ulceration  in  the 
local  influences  to  wliich  the  parts  are  subject,  and  the  tuber- 
culous  atate  of  the  blood. 

4.  Of  the  Bronchi. — The  bronchial  tubes  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant anatomical  element  for  investigation.  Exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  air  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  circulation  of 
arterial  blood  in  their  parictcs^  and  taking  their  rise  from  the  air 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  they  should 
present  a  great  variety  of  pathological  appearances.  Hence  we 
find  enumerated :  increased  rednessj  pnffinesSj  thickening,  secre- 
tion of  purulent  mucus,  erosion,  and  ulceration  of  their  mucous 
membrane ;  obliteration  of  their  minuter  twigs,  dilatation  of  their 
larger  branches,  plugging  of  their  calibre  with  tubercle,  and  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  under  their  mucous  coat  and  in  the  depth 
of  their  parietes.  Pathological  anatomists  appear  to  have  found 
greater  difficulty  here  than  even  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  respi- 
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ratory  tube,  in  distingaishing  between  primary  tuberculous  affec- 
tions  and  those  wliich   result   secondarily  from  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

(a)  Ulceration. — Louis  found  ixlceration  more  fi'cqucntly  in  tlie 
bronchi  than  in  the  ti-achea, — 22  times  in  49  cases, — and  much 
more  frequently  in  lucu  than  in  women.  lie  found  those  bronchi 
only  which  communicate  with  or  are  seated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  cavitiea  in  the  lungs  exhibiting  signs  of  violent  inflam- 
mation. In  one  case,  where  the  lung  contained  tubercles,  Louis 
found  a  tubercidous  false  membrane  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
bronchij  easily  separable  from  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane, 
which  liad  retained  its  natural  whitenessj  thickness,  and  consis- 
tence. Louis  maintained,  that  ulceration  is  generally  produced 
by  the  sputa;  and  he  remaiked,  that  the  membrane  frequently 
retains  its  white  colour  before  tubercles  soften  in  the  lungs,  and 
then  becomes  reddened.  But  subsequent  observations  by  patholo- 
gists of  inunenae  experience  have  left  no  doubt  tliat  the  bronchi 
are  sometimes  ulcerated  without  ct^vities  in  the  lungs ;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  tubercle  may  be  deposited  primarily  in  the  structures 
constituting  the  parietcs  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

(b)  Tubercles. — Tubercles  with  yellow  or  grey  semi-transparent 
granulations  are  so  infrequcntj  that  Tjouis  laid  it  down  as  a  law  of 
the  system,  that  they  arc  never  produced  in  the  bronchi  after  the 
age  of  15 ;  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  detected  since. 
Andral  states,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronclii  is  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  tubercle. 

Bronchial  tuberculosis  is,  however,  met  with  chiefly  in  childrenj 
and  is  commonly  accompHuicd  with  most  extensive  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Rokitauski  says  :  "  It  is  a  disease 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  bronchi;"  at  least,  it  devclopea 
itself  originally  in  them,  and  extends  from  them  into  the  larger 
tubes.  It  occiirs  especially,  hke  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  the 
bronchi  of  the  upper  lobes,  but  is  contrdsted  with  phthisis,  in  that 
it  is  frequent  in  the  peripheral  or  superficial  ramifications,  affects 
a  larger  section  of  the  bronchial  tree,  and  that,  on  a  transverse 
section,  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  found  traversed  by  large, 
thickly-walled,  bronchial  tubes,  filled  by  caseous  tubercular  matter. 
It  is  often  combined  with  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma,  but  often  is  completely  iudtpeudent.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  obstmction  of  the  bi-ouchial  tubes  leads  to  obliteration  of 
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the  vesiclesj  and  wasting  of  the  parenchyma  connected  with  them; 
and  then  the  obstructed  tuberculous  bronclii  are  converted  into  a 
ligamentous,  shrivelled,  elastic,  and  tough  tissue.  The  tubercular 
matter,  in  these  cases,  passes  through  its  usual  changes.  It  cither 
softens,  and  then  the  bronchial  walls  ar^  not  infrequently  destroyed, 
and  involved  in  collections  of  tubercular  pus, — collections  in  which 
{contrary  to  those  which  are  far  more  frequently  formed  by  aofteu- 
ing  of  pulmonary  tubercle)  the  destruction  of  the  bronchi  is  the 
primary  change ;  or  else  the  tubercidar  matter  undergoes  the 
calcareous  metamorphosis,  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when 
the  bronchus  has  been  completely  dosed  by  tubercle. 

This  description,  as  remarked  by  Rokitanski's  revieM'er,  (British 
and  Foreign  Review,)  is  the  more  important,  because  it  affords  a 
correct  account  of  that  tubercular  disease  of  the  bronchi  in  wbich 
Dr.  Carawell  has,  far  too  exclusively,  made  ordinary  phthisis  to 
consist  J  and  of  which  others,  with  an  equally  unfoimded  cxclu- 
aiveness,  have  denied  the  existence. 


■ 
■ 
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B. THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OF    THE    DIGEBTIVE    CANAL. 

1 .  Of  the  Mouth  and  Fauces. — This  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
ia  frequently  reddened,  and  occosioually  ulcerated  in  tuberculous 
subjects.  The  ulcerations  are  referred  to  aphthcc  by  some  ivriters ; 
they  are  generally  small  erosions,  shallow,  elongated,  or  rounded, 
or  stripe-like,  with  slightly  concave  bases;  sometimes  they  are 
scarcely  discernible,  appear  raw  or  excoriated,  pale  or  dark  red,  are 
uncovered  or  covered  with  a  creamy  diffluent  exudation,  and  are 
surrounded  with  a  livid  redness,  or  a  sharply  defined  red  areola.  They 
generally  extend  into  the  fauces  and  mouth  from  the  la^J^lx  and 
trachea,  where  similar  erosions  occur^  and  are  most  frequently 
seated  on  the  side  where  one  of  the  lungs  has  been  most  exten- 
sively or  most  severely  diseased. 

(a)  Of  the  Tomils. — Their  habitual  hypertrophy  has  already  been 
described,  but  these  organs  are  liable  to  a  constant  hypersemia, 
and,  as  remarked  years  ago  by  Wiseman,  to  a  peculiar  blennorrhoea, 
the  secretions  sometimes  becoming  inspissated  so  as  to  form  tuber- 
cular cheesy  plugs,  or  even  chalky  concretions. 

(h)  Of  the  Tongite. — Erosion  is  an  occasional  occurrence.  Dr. 
Cumin  describes  a  scrofulous  affection  of  this  organ  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  aphthae  with  fissures  in  the  margin,  but  mostly 
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cliaracteriiBed  by  nodules  imbedded  in  its  substance,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  small  sliot  to  that  of  a  horse-bean,  occurring  succes- 
sively, ulcerating,  sprearlin^j  aud  destroying  by  sloughy  erosion.* 
Hasse  once  detected  the  tongue  studded  from  root  to  point  with 
little  ulcersj  evidently  tuberculous. 

(c)  Of  the  Pharynse. — Ulcers  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  phn- 
lynx.  Louis  found  them  numerously  scattered  and  small  in  four 
cases  among  120  subjects. 

Rilliet  and  Barthcz  found  tuberculous  infanta  occasionally  af- 
fected with  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  form  and  appearance  resem- 
bling tuljerciilous  ulceration  elsewhere,  as  in  the  iutcstiues.  In 
one  case  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  pharynx  were 
deeply  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  being  irregular,  with  deep-red,  flabby, 
projecting  edges,  their  bases  formed  of  thickened  submucous 
tissue,  and  here  and  there  red  soft  mammillation. 

2.  Of  the  (Esophag^ts. — The  oesophagus  was  ulcerated  in  six  cases 
of  Louis'  120  phthisical  patients,  and  Hasse  found  ulceration  extend- 
ing from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  to  the  cesophagua. 
Rokitanski  states,  that  tubercular  deposits  rarely,  if  ever,  form  in 
the  cegophaguSj  and  he  gives  a  caution  against  confounding  their 
existence  here  with  tuberculization  of  the  neighbouring  glands. 
The  lower  pai*t  was  softened  and  attenuated  in  tliree  of  Louis' 
cases,  the  disease  afiFectiug  all  the  tissues  and  extending  to  the 
stomach. 

3.  Of  the  Stomach. — The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  dyspeptic 
afFectiona  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  of  violent  sjnnptoms  refer- 
riblc  to  the  stomach  in  some  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  tubercu- 
loais,  gives  n  peculiar  interest  to  tlie  pathology  of  this  organ.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  healthy  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis pnlmonalis  examined  after  death  by  Loins.  Ijouis  demonstrates 
the  effects  of  inflammation  in  many  cases,  but  thinks  they  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  chemical  and  mechanic^  causes,  and  that 
inflammation  frequently  acts  in  during  the  latter  days  of  life,  aa  in 
the  pleurae  andhmgs.  The  ulcers  observed  were  from  one  to  eighty 
in  number,  but  generally  few.  In  every  case  but  one  the  mucous 
membrane  retained  the  same  thickness,  consistence,  and  colour, 
around  as  between  the  ulcerations.  In  56  cases  he  never  found 
grey  granulation  or  yellow  tubercle,  either  in  the  substance  or  be- 
neath the  stomach.     Andrid  met   with  tubercles  in  the   stomach 

•  CycL  Pr.  Med.,  toL  iv,  p.  707. 
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about  twice  in  several  hundred  subjects.  Rokitanski  states  that 
tubercle  and  tuberculous  ulceration  are  very  rare,  and  priraaiy 
tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  almost  unknown,  When  tuberculous 
ulcers  occur  they  generally  extend  from  the  ileum,  through  the 
jejunum  and  duodenum  to  the  stomach,  and  arc  then  most  fre- 
quently limited  to  the  pyloric  portion,  but  sometimes  extend  to 
the  fundus. 

In  96  cases  Louis  found  the  stomach  : — 

Attenuated 19  times. 

Red  and  Bomcwhat  thickened,  nuumniUatod  And  Boftenod 

on  tlie  anterior  surface S  „ 

Sc'ftenud,  tuid  of  a  dull  or  browniah  rod  colour  at  the  fundus  17  „ 

Mammillated,  greyish,  Bomedmcfl  reddish  thickened   .         .  19  „ 

Ulcerated,  without  any  other  change 2  tt 

Softened,  without  alteration  of  colour  or  thickness       .        .  4  |, 
Of  a  more  or  less  bright  colour  over  tho  entire  surfaoe, 

without  alteration  of  consistence  or  tliickncsa           .         .  6  „ 

Raised  up  by  a  Tiscid  liquid          ......  1  „ 

Presenting  the  appoamnoo  of  cicatrization           .        .        .  1  ., 

77      .. 


ThuSj  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  inveterate  and  fatal 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  signs  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
stomach  are  unequivocal  and  severe,  yet  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is 
at  most  a  very  rare  occurrence, — a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to 
dissociate  the  local  production  of  tubercle  from  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  morbid  appearances  above  described  are  met  with  in 
other  chronic  diseases  in  the  proportion  of  perhaps  one-half  the 
cases,  whereas  in  tubevfiulosia  they  occuiTed  to  Louis  in  foiu*  cases 
out  of  five,  RiUiett  and  BiU"thez  found  ioflammation  and  softening  of 
the  stomach  a  common  occurrence  in  tuberculous  inlants,  and  soft- 
ening was  especially  frequent  in  those  who  died  of  meningitis ;  but 
they  regard  the  latter  circumstance,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  as  a  post-morlcm  elfect. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Andral,  Clark,  Todd,  and  other  patho- 
logists in  support  of  the  opinion  that  symptoms  indicatiug  many  of 
these  pathological  states  of  the  atomach  frequently  occur  in  tuber- 
CTilous  subjects  where  the  blood  already  is,  or  is  rapidly  becoming, 
matured  for  the  deposition  of  tubercle  before  tubercle  is  actually 
deposited  in  the  lungs,  and  before  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease 
set  in. 

n3 
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4.  Of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — The  deposit  of  tubercle  occura  m^ 

more  frequently  here  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, but  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  ulcerations  which  are 
met  withj  being  the  result  of  tuberculosis^  are  not  always  produced 
b}''  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  At  all  events,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
mstances,  they  leave  no  vestiges  of  the  specific  morbid  element. 
They  arc  the  result  of  the  ulcerous  diathesis  of  the  disease,  and 
analogous  to  the  ulcerous  tendency  cihibited  in  external  scrofula. 
The  digestive  tube  exhibits  a  remarkable  tendency  to  chronic  in- 
flammation and  aU  its  consequences,  and  these  affections  are  of  the 
more  importance,  since  upon  them  frequently  depends  the  rapidly 
fatal  result.  The  local  affections  of  the  lungs  oppose  obstacles  to 
the  assimilation  of  air,  and  the  local  affections  of  the  intestines 
oppose  obstacles  to  the  assimilation  of  aliment ;  hence,  to  a  certain, 
extent  both  respiration  and  primary  assimilation  are  arrested. 

Tubercle  is  for  the  moat  part  deposited,  according  to  CarsweU, 
in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mucous  follicles  j  and,  according  to 
other  pathologists,  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  and  sometimes  ^j 
in  the  lacerti  of  the  muscular  coat ;  hence  the  mucous  membrane  ^H 
is  sometimes  found  above  the  tubercle  without  any  appreciable  ^^ 
alteration^  or  merely  injected.  It  occura  more  frequently  in  the 
small  intestines  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canalj  in. 
the  form  of  crude  tubercle  and  soft  yellow  granulations.  In  the 
first  cjise  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  preserved,  giving  the 
tubercle  a  harder  consistence.  In  both  cases,  the  character  of  the 
tubercle  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Condensing  Rokitanski's  description,  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  essential  features  in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  tuberculosis 
intestinalis.  Tubercle  aggregated  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  by  extension  in  the  deeper  seated  coats,  is  a  most 
important  variety  of  the  disease.  In  adults  it  occurs  rarely,  in 
children  more  frequently,  as  a  primary  form.  It  occurs  more  fre- 
quently as  secondary  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  iii  the  lungs, 
taking  place  after  the  latter  has  assumed  the  suppurative  stage. 
It  is  frequently  chronic,  but  oftener  acute.  In  the  chronic  form 
the  tubercle  is  originally  deposited  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  areolar  tissue;  there  is  no  perceptible  imflammatory 
action ;  it  appears  as  grey  transparent  granulation,  which  softena 
at  its  centre,  and  is  gradually  converted  from  within  outwards 
into  the  yellow  cheesy  tubercle ;  it  appears  to  be  blended  with  the 
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mucous  membranB,  and  projects  into  the  intestinal  tube  in  the 
shape  of  a  sessile  hard  nodule. 

In  the  acute  form  there  is  considerable  inflammatory  action ; 
the  tubercle  is  first  deposited  in  the  cavities  of  Peyer'a  glands, 
then  in  tlie  solitary  folhcles,  and  lastly,  in  every  other  part  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue;  it  appears  in  large  masses^  and  in  the 
shape  of  yellow  cheesy  matter ;  the  surrounding  tissue  is  extremely 
congestedj  and  suppurative  and  ulcerative  destruction  are  speedily 
effected. 

Tubercular  deposit  in  this  situation  is  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  fully  developed  tuberculosis;  softening  is  effected  with 
great  rapidity,  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way,  the  tubercular 
matter  escapes,  and  a  cup-shaped  ulcer  reaiilts ;  its  margin  is 
firmly  attached,  rounded,  and  indurated,— of  a  pale  or  red  colour, 
in  proportion  to  the  reaction  in  the  surrounding  tissue ;  its  base  ia 
formed  by  the  condensed  areolar  layer,  or  by  the  granulated  tex- 
tures of  the  parietes  of  the  dilated  foUicles ;  the  increase  of  the 
ulcers  takes  place  with  more  or  leas  rapidity,  and  they  lose  their 
original  form  to  exchange  it  for  a  more  characteristic  secondary 
one. 

The  increase  of  a  tuberculous  ulcer  in  the  intestine  is  effected 
just  as  in  the  lung, — -by  fusion  of  the  tubercular  infiltration  of  the 
margin,  and  by  concurrent  suppuration  of  the  tissue.  In  the  first 
place,  small  adjoining  ulcers  coalesce  into  one  of  larger  size ;  the 
common  base  presents  sinuous  projections  of  the  common  margin 
of  mucona  tissue ;  the  margin  of  the  enlarged  ulcer  is  sinuous  or 
dentated,  inverted,  and  tumid,  and  is  formed  of  mucous  membrane 
of  light  red  colour;  but  this  is  infiltrated  with  transparent  gelati- 
nous substance  analogous  to  the  gelatinous  infiltration  of  pulmo- 
nary abscesses.  Beneath  the  caUous  base  the  remaining  intestinal 
layers  are  condensed  and  tumefied.  At  the  margin  and  at  the 
base,  there  is  deposition  of  grey,  or,  more  commonly,  of  soft  yellow 
tubercle. 

Rokttanski's  description  of  the  further  progress  of  these  patho- 
logical changes  is  most  iuteresting,  and  highly  indicative  of  the 
inveterate  character  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  these 
cases.  The  tuberculous  ulcer  may  extend  in  depth  as  well  as 
laterally.  Secondary  deposition  of  tubercle  may  take  place  equally 
in  the  callous  areolar  tissue  of  the  base ;  and,  as  it  fuses  in  this 
poiat,  into  the  muscular  and  subserous  layers  also;  the  pcrito- 
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neum  may  become  perforated  from  suppuration  or  mortification. 
When  the  peritoneum  becomes  iuflamedj  a  fibrinous  exudation 
results,  which  is  replaced  by  tubercle,  and  adheaions  are  formed 
with  neighboniTiig  organs. 

The  healing  process  in  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  also  most  in- 
structive. The  first  indispensable  condition  is  the  cessation  of  all 
secondary  tuberciilous  infiltration  at  tlie  margin  or  base  of  the 
idccr ;  the  callous  base  is  then  condensed  into  a  fibrous  cord,  and 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  approach  each  other.  This  process  some- 
times advances  ao  far^  that  the  dentated  edges  almost  touch,  and 
between  them  a  whitish  callous  cord  may  be  observed ;  occasionally 
the  edges  are  soldered  together  over  the  callosity,  yet  so  as  to 
leave  a  fissure  at  one  end  of  the  ulcer,  and  in  rare  cases  an  entire 
consolidation  is  effected.  By  contraction  of  the  ulcers,  a  cicatrix 
on  the  surface  is  promoted,  which  presents  a  more  or  less  tumid 
edge  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestine  ;  and  if  the  ulcer  be 
of  considerable  size,  or  if  it  encircle  the  entire  intestine,  a  callous 
annular  ndgc  remains,  which  diminishes  the  caHbrc  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  cure  of  an  intestinal  tubercle  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  diminution  of  the  intestinal  calibre. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  that  Cruveilhier,  on  examining  an  adult 
subject,  in  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  filled  with  tubercle, 
traced  one  of  these  vessels  throughout  the  length  of  each  viUus,  as 
far  as  the  ampulla  of  lAeherkuhn^  which  were  filled  with  tubercular 
matter. 

Lebert's  account  of  an  attentive  examination  of  the  minuter 
changes  which  occur  in  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine,  in  which  tubercle  has  been  dejxjsited,  is  as  follows : — 

The  membrane  is  found,  at  firsts  to  he  perfectly  sound,  then 
slightly  raised  by  the  aggregfition  of  tuhercidar  matter;  and  it  is 
not  imtil  subsequently,  that  it  becomes  injected  and  softened. 
Ulceration  ultimately  occurs,  and  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  When 
ulceration  is  established  a  thickening  takes  place  in  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  which  increases  in  proportion  as  it  extends.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  the  muscular  coat  participate  in  this  thickening, 
and  thus  oppose  a  barrier  to  perforation  of  the  intestine. 

Deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  digestive  canal  occurs  in  every  d^ree^ 
from  a  few  disseminated  tubercles  to  the  most  extensive  aggre- 
gation.    Lebert  once  found  a  single  tubercle  along  the 
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intestinal  canal,  with  a  series  of  tuberculous  ulcers  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ileum  to  the  rectum.  Tliis  pathologist  never 
met  with  the  aemitransparent  grey  granulation  in  the  digestive 
tube,  and  appears  to  doubt  its  occurrence.  Other  pathologists 
have  left  uo  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  lately  examined  a  case 
in  Tvhich  its  existence  was  unequivocEd. 

Lebert  thus  describes  the  microscopic  Anew  of  the  detritus  vhich 
covers  tubercidous  ulcers  of  the  intestine :  It  is  a  mixture  of 
cylindrical  epithelium  and  shreds  of  mucous  tissue ;  around  the 
detrituSj  circles  of  vascular  injection  present  themselves,  and  some- 
times the  lymphatic  vessels  appear  to  be  filled  with  tubercular 
matt-er.  Tubercle  in  the  iutestines  undergoes  softening,  disaggre- 
gation^ disorganiaation  of  its  corpuscles,  and  linal  destruction,  just 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  ulceration  progressing,  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  become 
broken,  and  as  it  were  lacerated,  and  present  a  reddish  brown  and 
sometimes  a  blackish  tint;  the  latter  being  partly  produced  by  the 
acids  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  partly  by  melanotic  deposit, 
•which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  borders  of  intestinal  ulcers. 

(a)  In  the  small  hiiestines, — In  Louis*  experience,  softening  is  very 
common,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  chronic  diseases ;  it  generally 
implicates  the  whole  tract  of  the  canal,  and  in  some  cases  thicken- 
ing and  bright  red  discolouration  coexist.  In  many  cases  the 
bowel  is  red  throughout  its  entii'e  length;  in  other,  redness  is 
limited  to  a  smjill  portion.  The  duodenum  is  most  frequently 
exempt  from  these  changes. 

Hard  semicartiLagiuous  granulations  occurred  frequently,  and 
were  accumulated  in  great  numbers,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  tract,  or  in  patches.  They  were  always  seated  imder  the 
mucous  membrane, ;  never  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres )  and  were,  doubtless,  an  early  stage  of  the  dci^lopment 
of  tubercle,  being  of  recent  origin  at  the  period  of  death.  Tuber- 
cular granulations,  properly  so  caUed,  ^succeeded  by  ulcers  pro- 
duced by  the  same  process  as  tdcers  in  the  lungs,  were  seated  in 
the  interstices  of  the  fleshy  fibres,  and  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  muac^dar  coat.  Of  120  cases  of  phthisis  tubercular  granu- 
lation occurred  in  5i.  In  some  cases  the  hard  granulations  were 
found  associated  with  the  tubercular  granulations ;  and  M'hen 
both  kiuds  coexisted,  those  of  the  hard  species  were  less  numerous 
than  when  present  alone. 
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Ulcerations  of  the  small  intestines  presented  tliemsclves  in  five- 
sixths  of  the  cases  ^  being  about  twice  as  frequent  as  tubercular 
deposit.  Tliey  vary  in  diameter  from  one  line  to  five  or  six  inches ; 
small  ones  are  round;  those  of  medium  size  elliptical;  and  the 
large  ones  annular  or  linear.  Their  mimber,  size,  and  depth  in- 
crease the  nearer  the  ccEcum  they  are  observed ;  they  almost  always 
commence  opposite  the  mesentery  in  Peyer's  glands, — which,  as  the 
ulcers  enlarge,  are  totally  destroyed,  and  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  bowel  becomes  involved,  pretty  frequently  producing  con- 
traction. Sometimes  small  abscesses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are 
developed  tii  the  submucous  tissue. 

In  the  tuberculosis  intestinalis  of  children,  hard  semi-cartilaginous 
granulations  are  rarely  found,  softened  miliary  crude  tubercle  is 
almost  tlie  only  form  which  occurs.  Patches  of  Peyer's  glands 
are  sometimes  studded  with  yellow  points,  which  on  careful  exami- 
nation are  found  to  be  true  tubercles.  The  progress  and  eiFects 
of  intestinal  tubercles  do  not  differ  materially  in  children  and 
adults. 

Andral  found  tubercle  in  the  parietes  of  the  gall  bladder  and  in 
the  course  of  tlie  biliary  ducts.* 

(b)  In  the  large  Intestines. — Similar  morbid  changes  occur. 
Softening  is  of  fi-equeut  occurrence.  It  occurs  with  redness  and 
thickening,  indications  of  previous  inflammation,  but  frequently 
without  them.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  is  much  less  common  than  in 
the  small  intestines.  In  120  cases  Louis  met  with  eight  instances 
only.  Ulceration,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  equally  common  in 
both  portions  of  the  tract.  In  the  108  cases  there  were  only  twenty 
in  which  ulceration  was  not  discernible.  When  of  small  size,  the 
ulcers  are  generally  uniformly  distributed  and  of  the  character  of 
ei-osions.  Ulcers  of  a  larger  size  presented  all  the  characters  belong- 
ing to  tuberculous  ulcers  already  described;  these  become  less  fre- 
quent as  they  progress  from  the  coecum. 

The  small  ulcerations  are  generally  round,  greyish  or  blackish, 
sometimes  of  a  delicate  rose  colour;  sometimes,  as  with  ulcerations 
of  medium  sizCj,  they  arc  elongated ;  being  from  one  to  two  inches 
long  and  two  or  three  lines  wide.  The  large  ulcers  are  irregular, 
denticulated,  etiolated,  sometimes  involving  the  coecum,  and  the 
whole  coui'se  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum.  They  are  sometimes 
limited  to  the  ctccum  and  right  colon,  and  one  ulceration  occupies 
the  whole  space  for  eight  or  nine  inches  or  more.     In  some  cases, 
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in  the  middle  of  these  vast  iilcerations,  a  zone  of  perfectly  bealtliy 
intestine  is  observedj  or  a  portion  is  only  slightly  softened,  or  there 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  a  kind  of  islet  formed  by  the  debris  of 
mucous  membrane  and  areolar  tissue. 

Andral  met  ^vith  but  one  case  of  fistula  in  ano  in  about  800 
subjects  labouring  under  tuberculous  disease  in  yarious  stages^  and 
Louis's  experience  is  similar. 

[c)  In  the  Intestinal  Mucous  Membranes  in  Infants. — In  infants 
and  yoiing  children  almost  the  only  species  of  tubercle  detected  by 
Rilliett  and  Barthea  was  the  miliary  yellow  tubercle  and  yellow 
granulation ;  grey  granulation  and  semi-cartilaginous  tubercle 
were  very  rare,  and  they  scarcely  met  vdth  yellow  infiltration. 
The  tubercles  never  attain  a  large  size,  and  they  soften  with  the 
greatest  facility^  leading  to  ulceration,  and  occasionally  to  perfora- 
tion ;  the  ulceration  always  tends  to  spread,  aud  the  tubercular 
matter  is  rapidly  eliminated  and  carried  away  with  the  contents  of 
the  mucous  canal.  When  this  has  occurred  the  ulceration  alone 
remains ;  and  these  gentlemen  make  the  important  remark,  that 
its  tuberculous  character  may  frequently  be  overlooked.  In  infants 
the  same  curative  processes  are  set  up  as  in  adidts,  and  it  is  a  very 
rare  circumstance  to  find  tubercles  progressing  from  the  external 
or  free  surface  or  the  peritoneal  surfacCj  and  perforating  the  sub- 
jacent membranes,  Rilliett  and  Barthez  detected  tubercles  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-inteatinal  canal  only ;  but  ulcera- 
tion, without  evidence  of  tubercular  deposit,  is  frequently  met 
with,  as  in  the  adult,  in  other  parts  of  the  mucous  tra^t. 

They  observed  tubercles  and  tuberculous  ulcerations  in  141 
cases.     According  to  the  following  proportions  i*^— 

In  the  Btvnmcb .31 

„      Bmall  intestineB         ....  134 

,1      largo  inteatines          ....  60 

„     tlio  abovB  three  parts  simultaiieously  11 

„      Btomaoh  alone  .....  ^ 
f,      Bmall  Into&tiiiieB  alone       .        .        .71 

„      largo  intcatiQCS  alono        ...  7 

„      stomach  and  Bmall  intefltincs  alono  .  10 

„     filomach  and  large  iutcBtlnea  aloue    .  ^ 

„      small  and  largo  inteBtines  alone        .  42 
The  21  Dheased  ^iUmachi  exhibited — 

Extensive  disea&o 2 

Less  extuiiBire     .        .        ^        •        •        •  4 

Disease  of  Bmall  extent        ....  16 
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UIoeratioxLa 

Tubcrcloa 

Tubercles  with  ulcerations  . 
Tabercles  withoat  nloeretions      , 
Tllcorations  without  tubercles 

Jn  134  Diteoitd  SmaU  ItUetUnes — 
£xten&iTe  diaeaJiQ 
Conmderable  disease    . 
DisuasG  of  Hmall  extent 
XJlcerations 
Tubercles    . 

„        with  ulcerations 

,j         without  nlccratioiia 
Ulceration  without  tubercles 

In  60  Diseased  Large  Intestines — 
Exteneivcly  diseased 
Considerably  diseased 
Disease  of  Bmall  oxteat       #        • 

Ulcerations 

Tuberdes 

„        with  ulcerationa  . 

„         without  ulueratiottB 
Ulccratititiii  witliout  tubercles 


20 
7 
6 
1 

14 

50 

14 

70 

121 

82 
70 
12 
61 

10 
18 
33 
67 

15 

10 

6 

47 


This  table  alicws  that  tuhorcles  without  ulcerations  are  equally 
rare  in  the  large  and  small  intestineSj  wliile  ulcerations  without 
tubercles  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  large  than  in  the  small 
intestines  of  children. 

Different  statistical  results  have  been  obtained  by  pathologists 
of  other  countries,*  and  my  own  obaer^'ation  leads  me  to  question 
whether  intestinal  disease  is  so  frequent  a  result  of  tuberculosis  in 
thia  country  as  in  France. 


C. — THE  anjcoirs  membuane  of  the  ttrinary  organs. 

Like  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane^  this  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammationj  and  of  muco-purulcnt 
dischftTgeSj  and  of  ulceration,,  in  individuals  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis ;  which  affections  are  sometimes  associated  with  other 
external  tubcrculoua  diseases  coming  under  the  designation  of 
scrofula.  This  membrane  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tubercle, 
whichj  as  in  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  is 
less  frequent  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  external  surface.  Roki- 
tanski  thus  describes  tubercle  of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane: — 


*  BridBh  and  Foreign  Review.    July  1848,  from  Heule. 
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"  The  earlier  stages  and  the  chronic  course  are  marked  by  grey 
millet-sized  grannlations  in  the  sub-mncous  cellular  tissue,  whi<^ 
speedily  become  yellow,  softcuj  andj  after  perforating  the  mucous 
membrane  within  a  ring  of  re-active  iuflammation,  give  rise  to 
small  circular  ulcers,  which  but  rarely  enlarge  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  pea  or  a  bean.  Wlien  the  disease  is  more  acute,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  attacked  in  larger  sinuous  or  auniilar  patches;  or 
becomes  infiltrated  throughout  with  the  tubercular  product  of 
inflammation,  which  is  at  once  detached  as  a  cheesy  purulent 
massj  the  membrane  ia  auperacdcd  by  a  thick,  yellow,  fissured, 
and  purulent  layer,  the  external  ceUuIo-fihroua  portion  of  wliich 
presents  a  lardaceous  character,  the  calibre  of  the  canal  being 
enlarged.  In  the  parts  which  are  free  from  the  tubercular  deposit, 
numerous  aphthous  erosions,  resembhng  those  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  larynx,  arc  frequently  observed." 

Rokitanski  believes  that  tubercle  of  the  urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane is  usually  extended  from  the  genital  organs,  in  which  it 
occurs  primarily. 

1.  Of  the  bladder. — Chronic  tuberculous  cystitis  occurs,  leaving 
the  organ  red  and  injected  on  its  internal  surface,  and  this  may 
extend  itself  through  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  Tubercle  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  ia  very  rare;  Louis  found  it  in 
two  cases  only  out  of  200-  It  ia  commonly  associated  with  tubercle 
of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland  ;  it  assumes  the  form  of  discrete 
granulation  only,  and  ia  deposited  with  more  or  leas  reaction  and 
vaacularity ;  it  softens,  breaks  tlirough.  the  mucous  membrane 
within  a  circle  of  vessels,  and  forms  a  small  roundish  ulcer.  The 
cervix  and  fundus  arc  its  usual  site.  In  one  of  Louis'  cases  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  was  completely  destroyed, 

2.  Of  the  ureters. — Tubercle  sometimes  fills  the  interior  of  the 
ureters,  and  extends  to  the  chambers  of  the  kidneys. 

3.  Of  the  urethra. — Rokitanski  states,  that  tubercle  and  tubercu- 
lous ulcerations  occur  in  the  urethra  only  in  conjunction  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  entire  urinary  apparatus.  Rayer  gives  a  case 
of  a  man,  aged  31,  who  had  also  tubercle  in  the  kidneys,  the  testi- 
cles, Smi.  ;  and  another  of  a  boy,  aged  12,  in  whom  they  occurred 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  urethra,  associated  with  tubercle  in 
the  kidneys,  peritoneum,  &c. 

Ricord  mentioned  a  case  of  an  individual,  58  years  old,  in  which 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  was  infiltrated  with  a 
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multitude  of  miliary  tubercles,  some  of  wliick  were  aggregated^ 
softened  and  ulcerated.  A  large  tuberculous  abscess  existed  in 
tbe  prostate  gland,  and,  some  years  preWoua  to  death,  a  tubercu- 
lous testicle  was  removed  from  the  same  patient.  The  symptoms 
were  those  of  obstinate  gonorrhoea.  M.  Eicord  has  met  with  but 
one  other  inetauce. 


D. — THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OP   THE   ORGANS   OP   0EN£EATI0N. 

1.  Of  ike  Male  Organs,  [a]  Of  the  Epididymis. — The  deposit  of 
tubercle  sometimes  commences  in  the  epididymisj  and  spreads 
throughout  the  membrane  of  the  entire  tract  of  the  male  urinary 
organs  to  the  kidneys. 

(b)  Of  the  Vesicul<£  Beminalis. — Tubercle  deposited  in  this  situa- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  occurrence.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  found,  after  deathj  converted  into  a  thick,  yellow, 
cheesy  or  lardaceous,  fissured,  purulent  layer  of  tubercular  matter, 
filling  up  and  closing  the  passage  of  the  seminal  vesicles;  the 
superficial  layer  of  their  coats  being  thickened  and  infiltrated. 
The  external  inveetment  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  deposit 
which  softens,  suppurates  and  perforates  the  seminal  vesicles. 

This  disease  is  associated  with  tubercle  in  the  testicle  and  male 
organs  of  generation^  and  the  glands  which  belong  to  them,  and 
with  tubercle  in  the  urinary  apparatus.  In  100  adults,  Lombard 
found  one  case  with  tubercles  in  the  vesiculse  seminaKs. 

Tubercle  has  been  also  found  in  Cowper's  glands. 

2.  Of  the  Female  Organs,  (a)  Of  ike  Uterus.  —  M.  Eaynaud 
gives  a  case,  which  Louia  quotes,  where  softened  tubercular  matter 
flowed  from  the  uterus,  the  interior  of  the  cervix  being  hned  with 
a  stratum  of  tubercle.  Carswell  represents  the  cavity  nearly  filled 
with  masses  of  cheesy  looking  tubercle,  the  walls  being  thicker 
and  more  vascular  than  in  the  ordinary  state,  and  containing  two 
or  three  small  masses ;  the  patient  died  of  plithisis.  Other  cases 
of  tubercle  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  are  recorded. 
Rilliett  and  Barthez  mention  one  occurring  in  a  young  girl. 

{b)  Of  the  Fallopian  Tubes. — Tlieae  are  frequently  loaded  with 
tubercle.  In  the  case  quoted  above  from  Carswell  they  were 
dilated  j  the  left  was  filled  with  soft  tubercular  matter,  and  the 
right  with  a  turbid  milky-looking  fluid.  In  another  case  the  tube 
was  dilated,  tortuous^  obliterated  at  its  superior  extremity,  filled 
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TPith  tubercle,  perforated  and  adhering  to  the  uterus  at  a  point 
about  the  middle  of  its  length  (PI.  II,  f.  2), 

(r)  Of  (he  Vagina. — In  tuberculous  children,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  accompanied  with  a 
mucous  discharge,  ia  by  no  means  rare.  In  adult  tuberculous 
subjects,  kucorrhoeal  discharges  are  very  common.  Scroftilous 
ulcers  are  occasionally  detected  in  the  vagina,  but  even  in  extreme 
cases  of  the  most  complicated  tuberculosis,  the  vagina  is  rarely 
aflfected  with  tubercle.  In  M.  Raynaud's  case,  where  softened  tuber- 
culous matter  flowed  from  the  uterus,  a  multitude  of  ulcerations 
were  detected  in  the  vagiua.  The  ulcers  were  much  more  numerous 
at  the  posterior  than  at  the  lateral  parts  of  the  canal,  and  there  were 
none  on  the  anterior  surface.  This  corresponds  with  a  similar 
occuiTence,  so  frequently  observed  in  the  trachea  and  upper  parts 
of  the  air  passages,  in  which  Louis  attributes  the  ulceration  to  the 
action  of  the  discharge.  In  a  case  where  the  uterus  was  tubercu- 
lated  without  any  suppuration,  there  were  no  ulcers  in  the  vagina. 


The  history  of  intestinal  ulceration  contained  in  the  works  of 
Louis  and  Rokitauski,  demonstrates  that  tuberculous  blood  pro- 
duces antemia,  softening  even  to  liquefaction,  and  predisposes  to 
congestions,  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, irrespective  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  That  erosions  and 
ulcerations  may  occur  in  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis  without  pre- 
vious inflammatiouj  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  inflammatory  action,  and  that 
inflammation  is  more  frequently  the  eflect  than  the  cause  of  the 
presence  of  tubercles. 

It  is  most  important  to  study  the  ulcerative  and  suppurative 
tendency  of  tuberculosis  as  respects  the  skin  and  the  whole  mucous 
surface  together.  Taking  the  descriptions  of  various  pathological 
anatomists,  how  essentially  identical  is  the  process  of  tuberculous 
erosion  and  ulceration  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  iutestiual 
canalj  and  urinary  mucous  membrane,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  scrofulous  ulcer  of  the  external  surface  and  the  tubercu- 
lous ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  essentially  the  same,  allow- 
ing for  differences  of  organization,  different  periods  of  life,  and  the 
maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  blood  disease.  Tixbercle  is  rarely 
deposited  in  the  skin,  and  so  is  it  rarely  deposited  in  those  mucous 
membranes  which  have  closest  access  to   the   external  air — the 
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upper  part  of  tlie  respiratory  canal  and  tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
urinary  organs.  The  skin  is  extremely  liable  to  tuberculous  xilcc- 
ration— that  is  to  say,  ulceration  of  a  peculiar  character,  depending 
npon  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood — without  the  deposit  of 
tubercle.  So  are  the  mucous  membranes.  The  erosions  wkich 
occur  in  the  larynx:^  trachea,  vagina,  and  urethra^  are  the  ana- 
logues of  the  slighter  cutaneous  ertiptions  of  scrofula.  The  problem. 
to  be  solved  is,  why  should  the  external  surface  be  most  liable  to 
the  affection  at  one  period  of  life,  and  the  mucoua  membranes  at 
another?  and  also,  why  is  the  deposition  of  tubercle  ho  mtich 
more  frequent  an  occurrence  in  the  internal  mucous  surfaces  than 
in  the  skin  and  the  terminal  mucous  membranes  ?  This  will  come 
under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter.  The  analogy  between 
the  symptoms,  progress,  and  termination  of  an  ulcer  in  a  tubercu- 
lous subject  where  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  manifestation 
of  tubercle,  and  an  ulcer  which  obviously  proceeds  from  previous 
tubercular  deposit,  whether  in  the  external  or  internal  organs  or 
surfaces,  is  also  obvious.  This  will  be  more  striking  wlien  the 
pathology  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  tuberculosis  is  before  us. 

To  account  for  the  infrequency  of  the  aggi'egation  of  tubercle  in 
the  skin,  and  the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes.  Sir  J.  Clark 
truly  observes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  matter 
formed  in  some  of  these  cutaneous  affections  would  have  assumed 
the  character  of  crude  tubercle,  had  it  been  confined  to  the  parens- 
chyma  of  organs,  or  to  the  extreme  bronchial  ramifications.* 

We  have  shown  the  defective  cell  nutrition  in  every  degree  and 
form  of  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  nowhere  more  remarkably  illustrated 
than  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  continuity  or  ulceration  of  the 
dermoid  and  mucous  tissues.  The  blastema  from  which  these 
tissues  have  to  be  renewed,  and  in  which  cells,  areolar  tissue,  blood 
vessels,  and  epidermis  or  epithelium  are  to  be  produced,  being 
defective,  union  by  the  first  intention  is  defeated,  granulations  are 
imperfect,  and  pus  is  vitiated.  The  chronic  character  and  intrac- 
tability of  scrofulous  and  tulwreulous  sores  are  thus  accounted  for. 
Where  the  blood  is  tuberculous,  that  is  to  say,  possessing  the 
qualities  I  have  described,  its  fibrinc  being  deficient,  its  albumen 
vitiated,  its  watery  element  increased,  its  vitality  diminished,  could 
it  be  expected,  a  priori,  that  the  granulations  in  a  sore,  if  they 
form  at  aU,  woidd  be  firm,  or  tliat  they  would  contract  after  the 
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THE   PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    SEIIOUS    MEMBRANES 

IN    TUBEECULOSIS. 

In  individuals  of  the  tuberculoiiB  predisposition  from  various 
causes,  as  the  tenuity  of  the  blood,  or  the  delicate  structure  of 
some  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  natural  serous  effusion  may  be 
easily  increased  in  quantity.  In  a  ^eat  proportion  of  fatal  cases 
all  these  membranes  are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  abundant  accu- 
mulation of  fluid-  Tuberculous  subjects  appear  to  be  particularly 
subject  to  chronic  and  acute  iudammutory  aft'ections  of  the  serous 
membranes,  produced  by  the  usual  occasional  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  well  aa  by  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  These  inflammations 
are  met  with  in  children  as  well  as  adults ;  they  occur  when  the 
blood  is  only  slightly  tuberculous,  its  tuberculization  being  imma- 
ture, when  they  run  a  course  differing  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  inflammation  in  otherwise  healthy  subjects,  but  without 
the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs.  These 
membranes  are  also  the  frequent  seat  of  inflammation  at  the  close 
of  life.  The  serous  membranes,  iu  matured  tuberculosis,  are  also 
liable  to  the  deposit  and  aggregation  of  tubercle  totally  irrespective 
of  inflammatory  action.  This  deposit  may  either  be  primary  or 
secondary, — that  is  to  say,  it  may  talce  place  during  tlie  progress 
of  tuberculosis  before  tubercle  has  been  deposited  in  any  other 
organ, — by  far  the  rarer  case, — or  after  it  has  been  deposited  in 
some  other  tissue  or  organ,  and  especially  in  the  lungs  or  absorbent 
glands.  The  tubercles,  in  their  simple  and  uncomplicated  state, 
are  usually  found  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  or  visceral  aspect 
of  the  serous  membrane ;  but  collections  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  this  surface ;  they  occur  on  the  free  or  unattached  surface ; 
hence  they  have  been  termed  extra  and  intra  serous  tubercles, 
and,  according  to  some  pathologists,  they  are  met  with  in  the  sub- 
stance or  intimate  structure  of  the  membrane.  Gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent  grey  or  yellow  tubercle,  either  as  miliary  granulation 
distinct  tubercle,  in  layers  or  in  the  infiltrated  form,  are  met  with^ 
but  by  no  means  equally  in  all  these  membranes,  and  there  arc 
several  remarkable  specialitiea  in  this  respect.    While  in  the  state 
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of  miliary  granulation,  they  nsually  assume  a  lenticular  form  ;  and 
extend  into  plates  or  taminsB  wben  abundant ;  the  form  being 
attributable  to  the  stretching  of  the  membrane  over  a  resisting 
tissue.  Softening  of  tubercle,  but  more  particularly  ulceration  in 
this  tissue,  as  compared  with  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes^  are 
rare;  and  the  serous  membranes  frequently  oppose  themselves  to 
the  extension  of  ulceration  from  the  subjacent  parts.  These  mem- 
branesj  however,  occasionally  give  way  by  rupture  from  pressure 
and  distension,  and  occasionally  by  the  extension  of  ulceration, 
constituting  perforation.  In  children,  tuberculization  of  the  serous  ^J 
membranes  sometimes  occurs  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  nearly  to  ^H 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  organs,  the  deposit,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, accompanying  all  the  most  aggravated  symptoms  of 
general  tuberculosis.     The  disease  has  been  called  serous  phthisis. 


A. — OP    THE    PLEUR.E. 

The  indications  of  previous  inflammation^  and  of  the  various 
patliological  appearances  common  to  serous  membranes  in  tuber- 
culosis, are  met  with  after  death,  upon  tlie  whole  more  frequently 
in  the  pleurae  than  in  any  of  the  other  membranes-  Tliey 
occur  much  more  frequently  in  tuberculosis  than  in  other  chronic 
diseases. 

1.  Adhesions — were  found  by  Louis  in  111  out  of  112  subjects; 
there  was  but  one  case  wherein  the  cheat  was  free  in  every  point. 
There  are  two  varieties  at  least  of  these  adhesions.  One,  com- 
mencing at  the  apex  and  gradually  descending  to  the  base  of  the 
pleural  cavity,  following  the  course  of  the  tuberculous  development, 
is  the  result  of  limited  clironic  irritation  rather  than  inflammation, 
and  consists  of  atratified  hiyers  of  areolar  tissue^  uniting  the  pul- 
monary and  costal  layers,  accompanied  by  thicltening  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  pleura,  and  complete 
blending  of  the  pulmonary  M'ith  the  costal  surfaces  by  which  a 
passage  is  often  made  for  the  intercostal  and  other  vessels  into  the 
diseased  lung  ]  this  constitutes  for  the  most  part  the  old  adhesions 
of  chronic  phthisis.  Patches  of  adhesion  of  this  nature,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  irritation  in  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood, 
and  formed  insidiously,  never  contain  tubercle,  but  the  irrita- 
tion upon  which  they  depend  may  amount  to  true  inflammation 
more  or  less  rapidly  overspreading  the  pleura,  and  resulting  in  the 
various  products  of  pleuritis  modified  by  the  tuberculous 
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the  blood.  Adhesions,  the  result  of  decided  inflammation,  consti- 
tute the  other  formij  and  every  degree  of  blending  of  these  two 
forms  may  occur. 

Adhesions  generally  correspond  with  cavities  in  the  lungs — their 
extent  and  firmness,  and  the  amount  of  disorganization  of  the 
lung,  bearing  a  direct  proportion  to  each  other.  Sometimes 
they  are  easily  torn,  and  are  limited  to  a  small  space,  the 
cavities  in  the  lungs  being  of  small  dimensions  or  not  existing ;  at 
other  timesj  as  indicated  above,  they  consist  of  condensed  structure 
corresponding  with  large  cavities.  The  adhesions  indicate  the 
great  tendency  of  the  pleural  membrane  in  tuberculous  subjects  to 
irritation  and  inflammation^  and  in  this  respect  they  are  of  great 
practical  impoitance,  but  the  post  mortem  appearances  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances  show  clearly  the  primary  influence  of  the 
disease  of  tJie  lung,  especially  where  cavities  are  formed,  in  pro- 
ducing the  inflammation  ui>on  which  the  adhesions  depend. 

2.  The  Pathological  Effects  of  Acute  Pleurisy. — These  are  very 
common  in  tubcrculosia  pulmonalis,  and  frequently  cut  existctice 
short  before  the  natural  termination  of  the  blood  disease.  This 
local  affection  is  common  to  other  chronic  maladies,  and  particu- 
larly to  blood  diseases — acute  and  chronic — but  occui-s  by  no 
means  so  frequently  as  in  tuberculosis,  Louis  noted  it  In  one- 
tenth  of  Ilia  cases.  It  often  occurs  towards  the  close  of  life  when 
the  emaciation  and  debility  have  nearly  reached  their  maximum ; 
hence,  effusion  is  fonnd  which  has  sometimes  taken  place  very 
rapidly  immediately  before  death.  This  is  sometimes  clear,  at 
others  a  turbid,  rcddisli,  gelatinous  or  purulent  fluid,  and  it  gives 
rise  to  every  variety  of  false  membrane.  These  effects  of  acute 
pleurisy  differ  greatly  from  the  mere  local  process  above  described, 
upon  which  the  adhesions  mostly  occurring  at  the  apex  of  the 
lungs  depend.  The  effused  gelatinons  fluid  frequently  presents 
dull  points,  whicli  become  tubercular  granules  as  hu'ge  as  pins* 
heads,  and  the  plastic  substance  deposited  from  fibrinous  or  puru- 
lent effusion  may  contain  tubercular  granules. 

3.  Tttbei'cle. — Another  important  patliological  fact  in  this  sec- 
tion is  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  pleura.  By  some  observers 
it  ha.s  been  adirmed  that  they  are  never  primarily  deposited  cither 
in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or  in  its  subjacent  tissue. 
Louis  found  grey  granulations  on  the  attached  surface  of  tlie  costal 
pleura,  but  he  bebevea   that  they  never  assume  this  site  without 
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being  present  also,  and^  indeed,  without  having  been  previously 
dcjiosited  in  tlie  lungs.  Other  observers  have  met  with  different 
results.  lu  312  cliildren,  Rilliett  and  Barthez  met  ivnth  one  or  two 
in  wliich  the  pleura  alone  was  tuberculous,*  and  in  seven  cases 
they  found  the  pleura  tuberculous  to  a  great  extent,  no  other  organ 
containing  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  depo- 
sit ;  the  pleura  was  tuberculoug  without  the  lungs  being  so  in  ten 
cases,  and  independently  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  six  cases. 

The  false  membranes  covering  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura 
sometimes  contain  tubercles,  as  before  stated ;  or  are  converted  into 
tubercular  matter.  Laennec  observed  this,  and  Hodgkin  describes 
a  false  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  as  being  sprinkled 
with  small  opaque  mihiu'V  tubercles  "vvhich  were  apparently  seated 
on  the  serous  membrane.  These  membranes  and  the  morbid  de- 
posit are  generally  of  moderate  consistence  •  hut  in  one  case  Lonis 
detected  a  semi-cartilagiuoua  false  membrane  investing  the  apex  of 
one  lung^  and  presenting  the  tubercular  transformation. 

Tlie  most  important  question  respecting  the  tuberculization  of 
these  false  membranes  remains.  Fournct  has  atfirmcd  that  he 
several  times  met  mth  miliary  granulation  in  their  substance, 
while  the  subjacent  lung  contained  not  a  trace  of  such  product^  or 
presented  simply  a  few  granulations  or  slight  tubercular  infiltra- 
tions of  its  peripheral  substance.  lie  also  saw  a  large  cavern  in 
false  membrane  similarly  situated,  while  there  were  only  a  few 
traces  of  commencing  excavation  in  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and 
he  has  known  the  tubercular  deposit  to  advance  from  the  false 
membrane  outwards  and  affect  the  sub-costal  cellular  membrane 
only.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lung  opposite,  uninvested 
with  false  membrane,  occasionally  remained  perfectly  free  from 
tubercle.  From  these  alleged  facts  he  confirms  the  conclusion 
which  flows  from  the  above  facts  quoted  from  Rilliett  and  Barthez, 
that  tuberculization  of  pleuritic  tissue  may  occur,  contrary  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Louia,  independently  of  pre-existing  pulmonary 
disease — may,  in  fact,  be  primary,  and  induce  this  morbid  process 
consecutively  in  the  lung  ;  and  this  author's  observations  tend  to 
prove  that  a  Bimiliu-  mode  of  transmission  from  the  serous  mem- 
branes to  the  subjacent  structures  occasionally  prevails  in  the 
intestines  and  brain.  The  soundness  of  his  views  has  been  dis- 
puted ;t  but  if  they  should  ultimately  prove  true,  tliey  will  justify 

*  Lib.  cit.,  p.  49  et  52.        f  British  and  F'orciifn  Kcvicw,  toL  ix,  p.  325. 
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the  cstabliahnicnt  of  a  variety  of  the  disease  under  the  designation 
of  tuberculosis  pleune. 

4.  Cicaiinzation  and  the  Deposit  of  Cretaceous  Matter, — ^The 
curative  tendcucy  of  tubercle  has  been  observed  in  the  pleurse.  At 
one  or  more  points  on  the  visceral  layer  of  the  membrane,  especially 
at  the  summit  of  the  hin<^,  puckered  cicatrices  occur  under  wliitish 
and  radiated  folds  proceeding  from  a  conmion  centre  and  of  vari- 
able depth.  They  derive  their  character  from  the  reti'action  of  the 
subjacent  pulmonary  substance,  and  thus  resemble  very  closely 
scrofulous  cicatrices  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Cretaceous  mat- 
ter is  frequently  deposited  around  them. 

Dr.  Padlini  met  with  ossification  of  nearly  tlic  whole  tract 
of  the  costal  pleura,  which  at  one  place  was  cartilaginous  and  at 
aTiother  had  the  character  of  fibrous  tissue,  coinciding  with  a  large 
pulmonary  cavern.  The  case  shews  that  the  ossiiication  as  well  aa 
other  morbid  states  of  the  pleura,  depend  on  an  altered  state  of  the 
tlood ;  calcareous  and  tubercular  mutter  abounding  therein.  The 
author  remarks,  there  was  a  morbid  condition  of  the  innervation 
and  of  the  crasis  of  the  rcpai'atory  fluid,  giving  rise  to  tubercles 
and  ossification  of  the  pleura;.* 

Carswell  represents  (Plate  I,  fig.  iv,  N.),  from  the  lung  of  a  cow, 
several  tumours  attached  to  the  pleura  pulmonalia  both  by  a  broad 
base  and  by  slender  necks ;  they  are  formed  of  a  serous  capsule 
containing  tubercular  matter  j  the  pleuja  costalis,  gall  ducta, 
and  omcutura,  being  studded  vrith  similar  tumours. 

5.  Per/oration  of  the  Pleura. — This  occasionally  occurs  in  tuber- 
culosis, OAving  to  the  extension  of  a  cavity  from  the  lung,  and 
gives  rise  to  pneumothorax.  This  result,  for  the  most  part,  is 
obviated  by  the  intimate  adhesions  which  have  been  described ; 
but  sometimes  the  adhesions  are  incomplete,  and  a  small  superfi- 
cial cavity  ia  followed  by  sloughing  and  destruction  of  the  pleiu-al 
coverings.  The  resulting  perforations  are  never  large,  they  have 
mostly  a  narrow  fissure  of  an  oval  form  and  a  dirty  yello^vish  or 
greyish  texture,  which  tears  under  the  slightest  pressure.  They  are 
generally  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tliird  or  fourth  i-ib, 
and  somewhat  laterally,  in  the  direction  of  the  axilla.  For  the 
most  part  a  fatal  result  rapidly  follows  this  accidentj  and  all  the 
signs  of  violent  pleimsy  are  met  with:  via. — ^granulation  of  tlie 
whole  serous  surface,  with  a  greyish  tint,  and  very  soft  purulent 
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fluid,  dirty  yellow  purulent  false  membranes,  and  accumulation  o! 
gas ;  tlie  lung  is  always  compressed  to  the  utmost,  unless  kept 
permanently  distended  by  adhesions.  Near  the  perforation  the 
effort  of  nature  to  repair  the  injury  by  coating  the  part  \^^th 
coagulable  materials  is  very  evident ;  and  ivhcn  the  fatal  issue  is 
delayed,  (which  in  one  case  under  my  own  eye  happened  for  two 
mouths,)  the  perforation  is  surrounded  by  adheaioaa  confining  the 
mischief  within  narrow  bounds.  (Vide  Hasse,  p.  337.)  Empyema 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  perforation  and  sometimes  pure  liquid 
pus  forms  in  great  abundance ;  frequently,  towevcr,  it  is  mingled 
with  coagulable  substances  which  become  deposited  on  or  loosely 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  or  float  ui  the  collected  fluid  as  soft  flakes 
or  pellets  and  resemble  the  fluid  of  an  ordinary  scrofulous 
abscess.  The  pus  sometimes  becomes  sequestered  within  strong 
false  membranes,  the  patient  surviving  for  a  lon-g  period,  and  ulti- 
mately dying  of  the  general  tuberculosis  rather  than  of  tins  local 
aflbction.  In  illustration  of  extensive  exudation  of  tubercular 
matter  from  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  Laennec  reports  a  case  from 
M,  Cayol,  in  which  the  entire  cavity  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  filled  with  pus. 

Sir  J.  Clark  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  perforation  of  the 
pleura  being  the  result   of  the  tearing  of  an   adliesion  from  ita 
attacluuent  immediately  over  a  very  small  tuberculous  ca\ity  iiL^_ 
the  lung.     Sir  James  explains  the   case   after   Dr,   Carswell  a^H 
follows  :— After  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  efTuaiou  had  taken  place  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces ;   this^  by   separating  the 
pulmonary  from  the  costal  pleura,  produced  a  partial  rupture  of 
the  cellular  tissue  constituting  the  adhesion,  wliich  had  become^B 
elongated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  between  the  two  pleurae,  antf^ 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  tension.    In  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  force 
of  the  cough  tore  through  the  pleura  at  the  edge  of  the  adhesion, 
and  thus  produced  the  perforation.* 

6,  Melanotic  matter. — Andral  has  observed  black  masses  resem-^j 
bling  melanotic  tumours  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura.f  ^| 

7.  Tubercle  in  the  PJ4niT<e  in   chiidren. — No  pathologists  have      ■ 
more  closely  investigated  the  special  jjathological  anatomy  of  the      i 
pleura  in  tuberculosis  than  Rilliett  and  Barthez  in  the  cases  of^f 
children  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease;  they  detected  it  on  both 
suj'faces,  and  hence  describe  intra  and  extra  pleural  tubercles. 


Cyclop.  Prac.  Med.,  voL  w ,  p,  304. 
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Intra-plcitral  Tubercles. 

1.  Grey  granulation  occurs  occasionally  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  in  one  case  this  -was  the  only  kind  of  tubercle. 
2.  They  describe  flat  and  lenticiilflr  yellow  grauulations,  atlhering 
more  or  less  intimately  to  the  internal  STuface,  with  a  minute  false 
membrane,  at  first  secreted  around  the  deposit,  and  afterwards 
between  it  and  the  pleura,  so  that  the  iuflanimatory  product 
raised  the  granulation,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of  having  secreted  it ; 
but  the  tubercle  at  other  times  exists  as  a  foreign  body,  \nthout 
any  trace  of  inflammation.  At  other  times,  the  pleura  was  co- 
vered with  false  membrane  deposited  in  layers^  each  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  granulations  j  but,  on  raising  tlie  last  layer, 
entire,  small,  perfectly  isolated  granulations  were  left  in  contact 
with  the  pleura,  without  any  false  membrane.  These  pathologists 
state,  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  tlie  tubercle  has  not  been 
formed  in  the  false  membrane,  but  anteriorly  to  it ;  in  rare  cases, 
false  membrane  and  old  adhesions  contain  tubercle,  but  this  can 
only  occur  wheuj  to  a  certain  extent,  the  membranes  have  become 
organized.  The  ycHow  granulation  tubercles  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  lungs^  differing  ouly  iu  being  in  general  flattened, 
although  spherical  ones  have  been  met  with.  The  false  membranes 
surrounding  pleural  tubercles  are  vascular,  but  the  vessels  never 
penetrate  the  tubercles.  The  pleura  subjacent  to  the  granulation 
generally  maintains  its  polish  and  transparency ;  sometimes  a  small 
circular  depression  is  formed  by  the  tubercle,  occasionally  it  be- 
comes opaline,  and  occasionally  softens.  3,  IVIiliaiy  tubercles  and 
patches  of  tubercular  matter,  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  the 
miUary  tubercles  uniting,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pleurae. 
They  are  analogous  to  amorphous  tubercular  masses  in  the  lungs. 

Intra-plcural  tubercles  in  children  are  generally  dry  and  of  a 
firm  consistence  ;  Rilliett  and  Barthez  never  saw  them  softened,  or 
forming  vomicae,  or  perforating  the  serous  membrane. 

Extra  or  sub-pleural  Tubercles. 
These  are  developed  under  the  pleura,  between  it  and  the  tissue 
which  it  Hnes,  but  those  ouly  which  occur  under  the  parietal  pleura 
arc  recognized  under  this  head  ;  those  occurring  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs  being  iu  reaUty  pulmouary  tubercles.  They 
are  sometimes  rouud,  sometimes  flattened ;  tlie  latter  sometimes 
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project,  mid  sometimes  do  not  project,  into  the  canity.  Round 
sub-pleural  tubercles  are  most  common  iu  those  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane which  adhere  by  cellular  meuibrnne  most  loosely  to  the 
subjacent  tissues,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  thorax.  Tliey  form  a  series  of  round  or  ovoid  tumours, 
which  may  compress  the  lungs  on  one  as^jectj  or  come  into  contact 
with  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ribs  on  the  other. 
Tuljcrclcs  here  arc  generally  in  the  form  of  yellow  infiltration  or 
the  miliary  yariety,  rarely  yellow  granulation,  and  never  grey 
granulation.  In  this  latter  respect  they  contrast  with  intra-pleural 
tubercles.  They  may  soften,  form  caverns,  perforate  the  pleura, 
and  penetrate  into  its  cavity,  or  communicate  with  pulmonary 
tubercles.  The  cavities  may  increase  iu  size,  being  seated  between 
the  pleura  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  or  the  denuded  and  par- 
tially destroyed  ribs^  forming  irregular  anfractuous  cavemsj  some* 
times  running  into  each  other,  and  containing  pus  and  softened 
tubercular  matter ;  the  costal  plem*a  ultimately  becoming  per- 
forated, and  the  tubercular  matter,  originally  contained  in  the 
cavern,  discharged  into  the  pleural  sac.  This  is,  however,  a  rare 
occurrence.  Sometimes  adhesions  take  place  between  the  two 
pleurae  j  and,  again^  the  extra-pleural  cavern  may  have  a  commu- 
nication established  with  the  luugs  by  a  lai'ge  perforation  through 
the  pulmonary  pleura,  the  latter  being  ulcerated  from  within 
outwards ;  or  a  pulmonary  cavern  may  serve  as  a  medium  of 
commxinication  between  the  external  surface  of  the  costal  pleura 
and  the  bronchi. 

Tubercles  in  the  pleurce  of  children  are  generally  deposited  on 
both  bides  of  the  chest ;  when  otherwise,  they  more  frequently 
occur  on  the  right  side  than  the  left;  but  extensive  pleural  tuber- 
culization is  almost  always  unilateral,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance to  find  intra  and  extra  pleural  tubercles  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

Perforation  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children.  I .  As  in  the 
adult,  it  may  exist  in  connexion  with  a  cavity,  and  may  be  the 
result  of  the  gradual  breakiug  down  of  its  parietes.  2.  It  may 
result  from  the  imion  of  gnngho-pidraonary  sub-pleural  tubercu- 
lar masses.  3.  It  may  depend  upon  the  rupture  of  an  emphyse- 
matous bulla.  In  general  the  lung  is  compressed  against  the 
vertebral  column;  at  other  times  it  is  maintained  forwards  or 
backwards  by  adhesions,  and  these  adhesions  may  limit  the  s 
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containing  the  extravasated  air.  Sometimes  there  is  no  liquid 
effusion  in  the  pleura  after  perforation,  and  an  absence  of  any 
other  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane.  More  fre- 
quently, howeverj  there  is  an  admLs.tiire  of  air  and  sero-purulent 
or  purulent  liquid  in  variable  quantity.  The  gas  is  always  free 
from  odour,  aud,  wlien  the  perforation  has  been  of  long  standing, 
its  seat  can  no  longer  be  determined,  adhesions  existing  which  have 
closed  the  opening. 

Rilliett  and  Barthez  remark,  that  when  the  pleura  is  perforated 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  an  extra-pleural  vomica,  the 
lung  itself  being  sound,  the  tubercular  matter  may  be  evacuated, 
and,  if  the  disease  be  of  limited  extent,  a  cure  is  not  impossible 
(p.  330).  A  euro  is  stUl  more  probable  if  the  sub-pleural  tubercle, 
instead  of  traversing  the  lung,  commuuicates  directly  with  tlie 
bronchi.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  which  a  tubercular 
mass  having  perforated  the  costal  pleura  under  which  it  was 
originally  seated,  was  connected  with  the  root  of  the  lung  and 
with  the  bronchia  of  the  inferior  lobe;  an  adhesion  had  taken 
place  between  the  periphery  of  the  pleural  idceration  and  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  aud  then  the  tubercle  softened;  then  destroying 
the  adhesions,  a  depression  the  size  of  an  almond  was  produced  in 
the  lung,  the  base  being  formed  by  a  kind  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
appeared  continuous  with  the  pulmonary  pleura,  without  any 
direct  communication  with  the  lung ;  the  bronchia  which  stretched 
along  another  pai't  of  the  surface  of  the  cavity  was  perforated  in 
two  places  from  without  inwards ;  thus  a  vomica  existed  in  the 
pleura  which  communicated  with  the  bronchia  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  lung. 

In  the  progress  of  general  tubercidosis  the  affections  of  the 
pleura  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  frequently  cutting  short 
the  blood  disease  by  a  prematurely  fatal  result. 


B. — OF   THE    PERICARDIUM. 


^m  This  membrane  forms  no  exception  to  the  other  serous  mem- 
branes in  its  habitudes  in  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
fircqueutly  afl'ected  as  the  pleiu'se,  or  the  peritoneum.  The  results 
of  tuberculous  pericarditis  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  adhesions 
and  false  membranes  are  rare.  Louis  found  the  pericardium 
adherent  in  two  only  of  123  cases  of  phthisis.     Hasae,  however, 
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describes  tubercnloiia  pericarditis;  eitlier  a  turbid  grey  liquor, 
more  or  less  thin,  is  at  the  outset  discharged  into  the  sac,  whilst 
the  free  siu-face  of  tlie  jvericardiuni  hecutnes  the  seat  of  plastic 
deposit,  consisting  of  greyish-white  or  faint  yellowish,  flat,  tolerably 
firm  aggregated  granules  of  an  undoubted  tubercular  character; 
or  else  a  number  of  greyish-white  granules,  as  large  as  a  pin's 
headj  congregate  in  the  midst  of  plastic  effusion,  and  continue 
accumulating ;  and  whilst  the  organized  portion  of  the  etfnsed 
fluid  is  effecting  an  adhesion  between  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
these  grnuules  form  into  greater  or  smaller  masses  of  tubercle, 
which,  after  absorption  of  the  flidd  parts,  may  assume  a  mealy 
consistence;  but  in  all  such  cases,  tubercles  of  older  date  are 
found  iu  other  organs.* 

Tubercle  may  be  deposited  either  in  or  under  the  pericardium. 
Bailiie  met  with  one  case  in  which  two  or  three  "  scrofulous 
tumours"  grew  \nthiu  the  cavity  of  the  pericardiumj  one  nearly 
as  large  as  a  walnut ;  they  consisted  of  white,  soft  matter,  some- 
what resembling  curd  or  new  cheese.  Louis  mentions  a  casein 
which  some  semi-transparent  granulations  were  seated  under  the 
serous  laniiuffij  and  were  probably  the  exciting  cause  of  pericai'di- 
tis.  Tuberculous  pericarchtis  may  also  extend  from  the  pleura  in 
tuberculous  pleuritis.  Louis  never  met  with  tubercle  or  grey 
granulations  in  this  membrane  without  finding  a  certain  number 
in  the  lungs.  When  tubercles  are  developed  in  the  pericardium, 
they  will  most  hkely  produce  death,  although  the  lungs  should 
contain  few  or  none. 

In  children,  according  to  RilHett  and  Barthez,  tubercles  in  the 
pericardium  are  not  so  rare.  They  found  them  ten  times  in  312  in- 
dividuals, but  twice  only  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  frequent 
form  was  mihary  tubercle  seated  under  the  visceral  fold;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  very  small,  but  occasionally,  especially  when 
the  pericardium  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  heart,  they 
attain  a  larger  size,  even  that  of  an  almond.  As  in  the  pleura, 
once  developed^  they  produce  chronic  inflammation  with  tubercu- 
lar fidse  membrane.  Tliese  pathologists  refer  to  a  case  in  which 
the  tubercular  masses  on  the  visceral  subserous  tissue  gradually 
penetrated  between  the  fleshy  fibres,  and  some  of  the  tubercles 
were  on  the  point  of  penetrating  the  endocardium;  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  was  oue  of  the  results,  and  the  two  sm'faccs  of  the 

*  Lib.  oil.,  p.  117. 
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pericarcliuTu  had  adliereil  by  iirflammatory  action,  forming  a  resis- 
tance to  their  progress  externally. 

C.^ — OF   THE    PERlTOMCrM, 

The  affections  of  the  peritoneum  in  tuberculous  subjects  are 
closi_4y  aiiulogous  to  those  of  the  pleurie.  We  meet  with  tlie 
anatomical  results  of  simple  chronic  inflammation,  and  of  acute 
binammation,  either  with  or  Avithout  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  AVe 
also  meet  with  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  which,  iu  its  more  indepen- 
dent form,  has  been  denominated  peritoneal  phthisis,  and  with  all 
the  consequences  of  this  deposit  passing  through  its  several  phases 
and  acting  as  a  foreign  substance  in  or  upon  the  serous  membrane. 
Hence  there  are  several  distinct  forms  or  varieties  of  tuberculosis 
arising  from  the  localization  of  disease  in  the  peritoneum. 

1.  The  Pathological  Effects  of  Peritonitis. — Chronic  peritonitis 
frequently  occurs  in  tuberculous  subjects,  as  does  chronic  plcuritis, 
independently  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  j  bands  of  adhesion 
constituting  its  especial  anatomical  element.  When  limited  to  the 
diapliriigmatic  surface  these  adhesions  present  characters  similar  to 
those  of  the  pleura.  Wlicn  seated  among  the  convolutions  of  the 
intestines,  the  folds  of  these  become  adherent.  Serous  effusion  is 
also  one  of  its  most  common  residts,  the  effusion  presenting  all  the 
characters  already  described.  Those  portions  of  the  peritoneum 
which  invest  the  liver  and  the  spleen  in  many  cases  become  impli- 
cated with  the  pleura  in  tuberculous  pleuritis;  but  in  a  minor 
degree,  producing  little  other  effect  than  adhesion.  In  a  case  of 
chronic  peritonitis  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  resembhng  the  cases 
described  by  Sir  II.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Churchill,  I  once  removed  at 
least  two  gallons  of  pixa  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  cases  of 
an  undoubtedly  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  nature,  although  by  no 
means  necessarily  fatal,  occasionally  prove  so  without  the  deposit  of 
a  single  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Acute  or  subacute  peritonitis  is  also  a  very  common  affection  in 
tubci'CTilous  subjects ;  for  the  most  part  it  occurs  consequently  to 
the  deposit  of  tubercle,  but  sometimes  independently.  Like  acute 
pleuritis,  it  sometimes  sets  in  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  terminiu 
tion  of  extreme  tuberculosis.  It  sometimes,  also,  by  one  or  other 
of  its  pathological  consequences,  cuts  short  tuberculosis  before  this 
disease  lias  produced  its  extreme  effect  on  the  vital  tissues  and 
exhausted  the  vital  powers  of  the  system. 
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Chronic  peritonitis  becoming  more  or  less  acute,  has  frequently 
also  a  great  sliare  in  hastening  the  termination  of  tuberculosis ; 
where  it  exists  the  disease  sometiraea  runs  its  career  very  rapidly — 
ill  one  of  Louis's  recorded  cases  in  44  days.  It  may  coincide  with 
chronic  pleui'itis. 

2.  Tubercle. — ^Baillie  was  one  of  the  earhcst  to  describe  the  de- 
posit of  tubercle  in  the  peritoneum.  He  states,  that  he  several 
times  had  opportunities  of  oljser\ing  a  wliite,  soft,  granulated 
matter  adhering  universally  behind  this  membrane;  in  some  places 
it  formed  a  mass  of  considerable  thickness ;  in  others  it  was  scat- 
tered in  single  small  masses ;  in  one  place  it  formed  a  substance  as 
thick  as  the  hand,  deposited  between  the  peritoneiun  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  while  it  was  scattered  in  small  separate  portions  in 
the  mesentery  and  the  peritoneum  covering  the  intestinal  canal; 
the  omentum  was  sometimes  charged  with  a  cell-like  substance; 
the  matter  exactly  resembled  the  structure  of  a  tuberculous  ab- 
sorbent gland  before  pus  is  formed. 

The  deposit  sometimes  takes  place  primarily  in  the  peritoneum, 
this  membrane  being  the  first  part,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  only 
part  attacked,  It  leads,  for  tlie  most  pail;,  to  deposit  in  the  external 
glands  (Eokitanski) ;  and,  in  the  female  sex,  to  tuberculization  of 
the  uterine  and  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  Ihibercle  of  the  peri- 
toneum, particularly  the  granulated  variety,  rarely  passes  into  the 
stage  of  softening,  antl  still  more  rarely  into  that  of  cretification. 
It  firequently  becomes  stationary.  In  tliree  eases  of  cliildren 
Rilliett  and  Barthez  found  the  peritoneum  tubercular  to  a  great 
extent,  no  other  organ  containing  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
quantity. 

But  tubercle  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  membranes,  occurs  much 
more  frequently  after  it  has  been  deposited  iu  another  part.  Hence 
it  is  associated  with  pulmonary,  intestinal,  and  cerebral  tubercle. 
Acute  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  with  deposit  of  tubercle,  is  also  usually 
complicated  with  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  spleen,  the  hver, 
and  the  kidneys. 

Carawell  observes  that  the  grey  semi-transparent  substance  is 
generally  more  abundant  than  pale-j'^ellow  opaque  matter,  and  a 
nucleus  of  the  latter  is  frequently  enclosed  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  former,  hence  the  deposit  of  this  grey  matter  cer- 
tainly precedes  the  formation  of  yellow  matter. 

Tuberculization  of  the  peritoneum  is  frequently  circumscribed. 
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and  limited  to  parts  which  correspond  with  tuberculous  ulcers  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  case  the  deposit  does  not  take 
place  until  the  tubercular  infiltration  has  extended  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  throiigh  the  muscular  coat  to  the 
peritoneum  itself;  the  membrane  becomes  injected  and  covered 
with  purulent  exudation  in  the  part  corresponding  with  the  deeply 
ulcerated  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  tliis  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  another  portion  of  peritoneum  belonging  to  a  knot  of 
intestine  lying  in  contact  with  the  iilcerated  one ;  adhesion  may 
form  between  the  two  parts,  and,  if  the  idcer  should  perforate,  the 
adhesions  form  a  barrier  to  eireumsenbe  the  effusion. 

Adhesions  may  occur  in  any  part  where  tubercle  is  deposited, 
agglutinating  the  viscera  together.  Louis  found  partial  and  general 
adhesions  of  old  standing  the  result  of  previous  chronic  peritonitis. 
The  muscles  become  affected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tubercu- 
lar deposit  in  the  peritoneum  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  ordinary 
peritonitis.  In  the  intestinal  coats  they  are  psde  and  friablcj  easily 
lacerated  and  broken  up,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  waste  and 
lose  colour. 

Great  differences  result  from  the  site  of  tubercles  of  the  perito- 
neum, according  as  they  occupy  the  internal  or  external  face  of 
the  memhi'ane.  Even  when  extra-peritoneal  they  occasion  loose 
adhesions  between  the  folds  of  the  membrane  by  which  nooses  of 
intestine  are  sometimes  glued  together.  Where  tubercular  patches 
occur,  the  adhesions  may  be  more  solid,  fibrous  and  resisting.  These 
adhesions  form  a  usefid  barrier  against  perforation.  Intra-j)erito- 
neal  tubercles  have  no  teiuleney  to  perforate;  extra-peritoneal 
tubercles  have  always  that  tendency. 

3.  Petnioiieal  Tudercvlhation  in  Children. — In  children,  grey 
and  yellow  granulations,  miliary  tubercles,  patches  of  tubercle, 
and  crude  and  softened  yellow  tubercle,  occiu'  thus  : — - 

Grey  f/ramilailon  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  pleura.  In  the 
omentum  it  is  sometimes  in  roiuid  grey  semi-transparent  masses 
similar  to  those  of  the  lungs,  and  it  may  be  obsen'ed  contained 
within  the  folds  withoxtt  any  appreciable  alteration  of  the  mem- 
brane itself.  The  fine  vascidar  net-work  which  sometimes  siur- 
rounda  without  in  any  instance  penetrating  the  tubercle,  is  more 
apparent  here  than  elsewhere.  The  form  which  grey  granulation 
assumes  in  the  serous  membranes  depends  upon  mechanical  causes. 
It  is  sometimes  hard,  resisting,   and  cartilaginous.     It  is  some- 
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times  seated  on  the  internal,  bnt  mncli  more  frequently  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  membrane. 

YeHow  granulation  is  more  common  than  the  former  ;  it  is 
almost  exclusively  located  ou  the  internal  surface,  aud  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  a  false  metnbranej  the  existence  of  which  it  precedes. 
By  means  of  these  granulations  and  the  false  membranes  which 
surround  them,  tubercular  adhesions  of  the  liver  or  the  spleen  to 
the  diaphragm  are  formed. 

Miliary  Tubercle  and  Tubercular  Patches  may  be  intra  or  extra- 
peritoneaL  The  patclies  are  seldom  lai'ger  than  almonds.  In  a 
small  number  of  cases  tubercular  deposit  in  the  omcntumj  or 
even  between  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  organs,  is  much  more 
abundant,  and  is  then  usually  aggregated  into  enormous  masses. 

Grey  infiltration  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  chil- 
dren. Rilliett  and  Biu*thez  found  the  sub-peritoneal  surface  of  the 
pelvis  in  one  case  sprinkled  with  a  kind  of  fine  dust  (poussih'e), 
formed  of  small  ovoid  yellowish- white  grainsj  soft,  non-adherent 
to  the  peritoneumj  and  of  wbich  it  -was  diilicult  to  determine  the 
nature. 

Andj  just  as  extra-pleural  tubercles  sometimes  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  interior  of  the  air  passages  and  the  pleura, 
80  extra-peritoneal  tubercles  in  rare  cases  establish  a  communication 
between  the  digestive  passages  and  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  tuber- 
cle softens,  produces  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  tunics,  and,  as  it 
progresses  in  every  directioUj  on  the  one  hand  it  destroys  the  serous 
membrane  and  on  the  other  the  mucous  membrane  from  with- 
out imvarda^  in  tliis  way  an  ulceration  of  the  digestive  canal 
is  produced  differing  from  that  which  results  from  softening  of 
intestinal  tubercles ;  and  in  this  way  also,  extravasation  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  its  rapidly 
fatal  consequences  may  occur. 

An  ulcer  in  the  intestine  proceeding  from  an  extra-peritoneal 
tubercle  appears  in  the  form  of  a  round  aperture,  with  a  project- 
ing loose  edge,  as  if  made  with  a  punch,  and  without  any  trace  of 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  membrane;  the  detritus  of  soft- 
ened yellow  tubercle  may  be  sometimes  observed  at  its  base. 

On  destroying  slight  adhesions  which  unite  nooses  of  intestine, 
a  smfdl  cavity  is  often  found  between  them,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  muscular  tunics,  and  by  the  united  edges  of  the 
ulceration   of  two   contiguous   peritoneal   folds ;    the   tubercular 
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matter  lying  naked  on  the  muscular  ooat  of  the  intestine.  In  a 
more  advanced  period,  the  tubercle  is  found  softened,  suppuration 
having  occurred  and  destroyed  the  muscular  coat  j  the  cavity  being 
closed  on  one  side  by  the  mucous  coat ;  aud  in  the  last  stage  this 
becomes  perforated;  the  faical  matter,  shoidd  the  peritoneal  ad- 
hosiona  not  be  very  firm,  passing  into  the  serous  caWty.  The 
tubercle  forms  a  tumour  towards  the  intestine  from  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  the  muscidar  coat  may  in  the  first 
place  be  perforated  while  yet  pale  and  without  a  trace  of  inflam- 
mationj  giving  passage  to  tuberculous  pua. 

Sometimes  a  direct  communication  is  formed  between  distant 
parts  of  the  digestive  tubcj  and  alimentaiy  or  faecal  matters  pass 
from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  portion  ^vithout  traversing  the  in- 
termediate space.  In  sueb  eases  adhesions  have  been  formed  between 
two  contiguous  faces  of  tlic  serous  membrane,  tubercle  softening 
and  perforation  of  the  serous,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats  is  the 
consequence. 

In  children,  also,  sometimes  numerous  tubercles  connect  the  in- 
testines with  the  abdominal  parictcs,  or  the  liver  and  spleen  with 
the  diaplu-agm,  the  whole  al)domen  being  affected.  Sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  tuberculization  is  more  limited,  occupying  cir- 
cumscribed spots  only  of  the  serous  membrane.  Partialj  is  much 
more  frequent  than  general  tuberculization ;  it  is  met  with  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  particularly  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  after 
the  diapliragm,  the  omentum  is  its  most  frequent  seat ;  it  is  rarely 
observed  between  the  folds  of  the  intestines  or  iu  the  pelvis. 
Sometimes  the  abdominal  walls  are  free  from  adhesions ;  at  other 
times  adhesions  occur  tlirougliout  their  extent,  finally,  in  chil- 
dren tubercle  is  more  frequently  intra  than  extra  membranous; 
of  all  the  forms  yellow  grauidation  is  the  most  common ;  after  this 
nuhary  tuberclesj  combined  or  not  with  tubercular  patches;  grey 
granulation  occurs  frequently ;  and,  as  in  the  adult,  peritoneal 
tubercles  rarely  soften. 

In  8(>  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculization  in  children,  RiUiett  and 
Barthez  found : — 


Grey  granulations      .        .         .        .24 
Yellow        „  ....  43 

tlUiary  tubercles  anited  or  not  into 

tubercular  [latchos  .        .         .37 

Softened  tubercles       .        .        .        .     fj 
Grey  matter  in  masses        .        .        .2 


Tnlxircular  dust  (jtomeitre)  .  .  I 
lutra-scrous  tubercles  .  .  .40 
Extra  serous  „  .  .  ■  .22 
Intra  and  extra  serous  tubercles  to- 

getlier !■* 

Beat  .loubtful W 
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Tubcpcnlization  of  small  atnonnt 42 

Tuberculization  rather  abundant 24 

TubcrcuUzadon  abundant 20« 

4.  Melanotic  Matter. — This  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  peri- 
toneunij  in  cases  of  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  tubercles 
scattered  over  the  peritoneum  are  surrouutletl  by  a  dark  ring,  or 
by  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels,  filled  with  black  blood,  either 
grouped  closely  tof3:ether,  or  having  a  stellated  an-ang^cmcnt ;  the 
tubercleSj  if  smalls  being  thereby  greatly  obscured,  and  the  perito- 
neum appearing  as  if  spotted  with  a  deep  brown  or  black  pigment 
(Carswell).  Peritoneal  false  membranes  may  also  be  stained  black 
or  infiltrated  with  melanosis  (Andral).  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  whole  suriace  of  the  peritoneum,  being  free  from  ad- 
hesion, was  covered  with  a  thick  false  membrane  strewed  with 
infiltrated  melanotic  matter  containing  myriads  of  yellowish  tu- 
bercles-t 

Rokitanski  remarks,  that  tubercle  formed  on  serous  membranes 
is  frequently  a  hiemorrhagic  production  occurring  iu  a  state  of 
congestion ;  lie  believes  that  this  tendency  to  htemorrhagc  depends 
upon  the  quaUties  of  the  blood  in  relation  to  its  fibrine,  and  upon 
the  deposition  of  tubercle  tending  still  further  to  impoverish 
the  blood  of  fibrine.  He  states  also,  that  this  hjemorrbagic 
prodTiction  of  tubercle  ia  sometimes  the  result  of  primary 
inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  but  much  more  frequently 
a  product  of  a  secondary  inflammatory  process  occurring  in  a 
plastic  exudation,  promoted  by  the  imperfect  formation  of  their 
blood-vessels.  It  occurs  in  other  chronic  diseases,  but  much  less 
frequently  than  in  tuberculosis.  It  takes  place  repeatedly,  aud  at 
intervals,  the  blood  exuded  being  very  much  altered  in  composi- 
tion, and  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  tubereuloua  blood;  aud  it 
frequently  co-exists  with  tubercle  in  the  same  exudative  sub- 
stratum.J  These  remarks  have  to  be  associated  with  the  facts 
relating  to  melanosis. § 

5.  Tubercle  in  False  Membranes.— -The  occurrence  of  tubercle  in 
false  membrane,  as  described  by  Louia  and  Rokitanski,  is  most 
interesting  and  important.  In  one  case  a  great  number  of  serai- 
transparent  miliary  granulations  were  met  with  in  the  substance 
of  an  imperfectly  opaque  false  membrane,  deposited  on  the  free 

*  Path.  Anat.,  Art.  Tubercle. 

t  Comp.  (!e  Med.  Prac.,  torn.  vi,.p.  387,  hy  Mnnntiret  and  Floury. 

I  Patli.  Anat.,  vol.  iii,  p.  17. — Syd.  E<1.     g  Vide  cli.  iii,  ^.  15G  "f  the  present  work. 
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surface  of  the  peritoneum  and  in  the  great  omentum ;  they  came 
away  with  it  when  it  was  removed.  In  anotlier  case  there  were 
patches  of  tubercular  matter  between  the  contiguous  layers  of  a 
false  membrane  investing  the  intestines  and  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  In  another  case  tlierc  were  masses  of  semi-trans- 
parent grey  matter  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quantity  of  tubercular 
deposit  accumulated  in  the  omentum  and  meaocolon  ;  with  tubercle 
in  the  lunys  and  mesenteric  glanda  not  more  advanced  than  in  the 
peritoneal  duplications.  In  several  cases  subsequently  met  with 
the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  were  transformed  into  grcj'  semi-trans- 
parent and  tuberciilar  matter.  The  following  facts  are  also  most 
interesting.  Tubercular  granulations  in  the  false  membrane  do  not 
all  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  peritoneum.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  tubercle  and  false  membrane  were  removable 
together.  In  two  instances  the  tubercle  remained  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum  when  the  false  membranes  were  separated.  In  one 
case,  where  the  false  membranes  contained  no  tubercles,  there 
were,  in  certain  places  between  theniy  lamella;  of  hibercidar  matter, 
"  as  if  the  false  membranes  had  acquired  by  semi-organization  the 
faculty  of  secreting  this  matter."  VYheu  tubercle  occmrs  in  the 
products  of  inflammation  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
inflammation  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  tubercle  ; 
the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  upon  which  the  inflammation  has 
supervened,  or  which  may  have  set  itself  up  in  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  is  the  cause  of  the  tubercular  deposit. 

Dr.  Carswell  also  makes  some  important  remarks  respectmg  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  peritoneum.  Admitting  that  tubercle  is 
formed  from  tuberculous  blood,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  deposit 
occurs  on  a  secreting  surface  the  latter  may  nevertheless  be  healthy ; 
and  a  healthy  secreting  surface  may  separate  from  the  blood  both 
the  materials  of  its  own  peculiar  secretion  and  also  those  of  tuber- 
cular matter.  The  natural  secretion  of  the  peritonemn  being  in- 
creased, and  containing  a  quantity  of  tubercular  matter  mixed  up 
with  it,  tubercle  is  after  a  time  separated  as  a  heterologous  secre- 
tion. In  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  three  following  stages  of  the 
process  of  tubercuhaation  are  frequently  well  marked : — 

lat.  On  one  portion  of  the  membrane  there  is  seen  a  quantity 
of  recently  secreted  coagulated  lymph.  2n(lly.  On  another  portion 
we  find  the  same  plastic  semi-trausparent  substance  pai-tly  organ- 
ized, and  including  within  it,  or  surrounding,  a  globular  mass  of 
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tubercular  matter.  Srdly.  On  another  part  the  coagulable  lymph 
is  found  converted  into  a  vascular  or  pale  areolar  tissue,  covered  by 
an  accidental  serous  membranej  beneath  which  and  above  the 
peritoneal  or  original  secreting  smfacc  the  tubercular  matter  is 
seatcdj  having  the  form  of  a  round  granular  eminence,  resembling 
pale,  firm  cheese  in  colour  and  consistence. 

In  Plate  III,  fig.  4  of  the  "  Pathological  Anatomy,"  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  in  false  membrane  is  beautifully  represented  by  Dr. 
Carswell,  The  false  or  accidental  cellular  coat,  becoming  a  false 
serous  membrane,  covers  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and 
tubercles  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  false  cellular  membrane,  and 
also  in  the  areolar  texture  between  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
muscular  coat  beneath- 

Rokitanski  found  yellow  cheesy  matter,  sometimes  shapeless, 
sometimes  as  large  as  dovcs^  or  hens'  eggs  in  the  accidental  *'  cel- 
lulo-seroua  ^'  tissue. 

Another  important  consideration  in  relation  to  the  blood  disease  is 
that  an  inflammation  of  these  membranes  may  take  place,  during 
which  the  exudation  is  at  first  perfectly  free  from  tubercle,  but 
Mobile  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  organizing,  it  may  become  the 
nidus  of  tubercle;  in  other  words,  the  blood  may  at  first  be  so 
little  tuberculous  that  it  forces  out  an  organizable  material ;  but 
while  this  is  taking  place,  if  the  blood-disease  become  aggravated, 
a  tuberculous  blastema  may  be  blended  with  or  supersede  the 
original  plastic  exudation.  More  than  this — the  healthy  exudation 
itself,  having  become  partially  organized^  may  supply  a  now  exuda- 
tion which  shall  be  tuberculin*.  Thus,  a  serous  membrane  is 
sometimes  lined  with  an  exudation^  the  outer  and  older  layer  of 
which  is  free  from,  tubercle  while  the  inner  ia  tubcrculai*,  and  the 
tuberculous  qualities  of  the  blood  increasing,  tubercles  may  be 
deposited  from  the  vascular  centres  which  are  forming  in  the  false 
membranes. 


D. OF    THE    AftAGIlNOTD    MEMBRANB. 

This  membrane,  the  natural  anatomical  relations  of  which  differ 
from  the  other  serous  membranes,  differs  also  in  its  pathology, 
but  it  forms  no  real  exception  to  the  other  structures  in  its  morbid 
conditions  in  tuberculous  subjects.  They  arc,  however,  for  the 
most  part  seated  in  the  loose  subjacent  areolar  tissue  of  the  pia 
mater;  and  some  of  the  best  pathologists  refer  them  altogether  to 
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the  latter  membrane.  They  consist  in,  or  they  occur  indepen- 
dently of,  or  consequently  upon  the  deposit  of  tuberclej  either  in 
the  membrane  itself,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  masses. 
Tliey  are  comparatively  of  rai'c  occurrence  in  adults^  but  very  fre- 
quent diseases  in  childhood,  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood, 
whether  from  structural  development  or  functional  causes,  being 
much  more  prone  to  localize  itself  here  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  life  than  subsequently. 

Tlie  tuberculous  pathology  of  the  meninges,  both  in  the  adult 
and  in  children,  consists  in — induration,  adhesion  to  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  opacity,  thickening,  simple  eiFusion  within  or  under 
the  ai'achnoid  membrane,  the  products  of  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
matory action — or  infiltration  of  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater 
with  plastic  and  fibrinous  lymiili,  scro-purulent  fluid,  or  concrete 
pus,  often  following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  with  trans- 
parent fluid  containing  albuminous  Hocculi.  These  appearances 
present  themselves  either  with  or  wdthout  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 
The  arachnoid^  like  the  other  serous  membranes,  is  liable  to  acute 
inflfuniuation  during  the  closing  days  of  existence^  when  emaciation 
and  debihty  have  nearly  attained  their  maximum. 

Tubercle. — Buillie  bcUeved  that  he  detected  tubcrclca  in  the 
arachnoid  in  the  adult.  Hodgkin  remarks,  that  tliey  are  very 
rare.  Louis  describes,  as  an  occasional  occurrence  in  adults  dying 
of  plithisis,  "  arachnoid  gruuulations "  or  rounded  bodies,  opaque 
or  slightly  transparent,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  pea,  springing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebral 
ai'achnoid,  and  sometimes  presenting  through  the  upper  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  this  membrane  having  the  appearance  of  being 
slit  to  receive  them ;  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  grouped  to- 
gether, generally  seated  near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  membrane 
being  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque  wherever  they  existed. 
But  even  by  Louis  these  granulations  were  met  with  more  fre- 
quently in  young  subjects  than  in  those  who  had  died  at  a  more 
advanced  age, 

Rokitanski  appears  but  rarely  to  have  met  with  tubercles  in  the 
arachnoid,  and  he  scarcely  ever  saw  them  on  the  free  sinface ;  he 
states  that,  unlike  the  other  serous  membranes,  morbid  exudations 
are  at  all  times  very  rare. 

The  tuberculous  pathology  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  has 
been  much  more  completely  studied  in  early  life,  during  wliich 
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tuberculous  affections,  butli  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  occur 
infinitely  more  frcqucntlv  tlian  in  the  adult. 

Tubf^rculous  Affcction-it  of  the  Arachnoid  Membrane  and  Pia  Mater 
in  Children. — The  tuberculous  pathology  of  the  meuinges  in  chil- 
dren ia  deeply  interesting,  and  wc  owe  the  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  it  to  M.  M.  Rilliett  and  Barthez,  Dr.  Hennas  Green, 
M.  Piet,  and  a  few  others. 

(a)  TTie  Residts  oj  Inflavimaiion, — There  is  every  ground  for  the 
belief  that  in  tuberculous  children,  independently  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle^  the  membranes  are  extremely  prone  to  inflammation ; 
and  hydrocephalus  is^  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  casea,  a  tuberculous 
meningitis,  analogous  to  the  tuberculous  pleuritia  or  peritonitis, 
already  described,  cither  -without  the  anatomical  element,  or  with 
it,  being  one  of  its  effects.  The  habitual  seat  of  the  inflammatory 
products  is  the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  is  but  secondarily  and 
slightly  affected,  its  cavity  sometimes  containing  a  smfill  quantity 
of  limpid  or  turbid  fluid,  with  a  gelatinous  coating,  and  pus  very 
nearly  concrete  is  found  within  it.  The  pacchionian  glands  are  fre- 
quently enlarged  and  project  into  the  serous  cavity,  and  the 
membrane  around  them  is  opaque  more  frequently  than  in  other 
diseases  of  infancy;  sometimes  the  araelinoid  ia  more  generally 
opnqiie  and  tliicltoned — over  the  whole  of  a  hemisphere  or  the 
whole  base,  for  instance.  The  true  effects  of  inflammation  are 
found,  however,  in  the  pia  mater,  from  simple  congestion  to  the 
most  extensive  and  abundant  suppuration ;  from  simple  infiltration 
of  a  limpid  liquid  to  that  of  a  greenish  and  gelatiniforra  substance. 
Sometimes  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  are  thickened,  indurated^ 
redj  brittle,  moist,  and  exude  on  pressure  a  bloody  fluid,  consti- 
tuting a  true  acute  inflninmatory  turgescence ;  sometimes  the 
membrane  is  thickened  and  indurated,  but  wliitish,  resisting  to  the 
finger,  with  difficulty  torn,  and  exuding  no  liquid  on  pressure; 
a  chronic  condition  mostly  found  around  tubercles  which  have 
been  deposited.  At  other  times  a  true  concrete  pus  or  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  is  found.  These  products  occur  incom- 
parably more  frequently  at  the  base  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
brain,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  them  limited  to  the  summit,  -while 
they  are  very  frequently  hmited  to  the  base.  Tlie  pathological 
effects  of  tuberculous  meningitis  differ  from  those  of  common 
meningitis  in  the  pus  being  concrete  and  very  rarely  liquid,  in 
being  seated  most  frequently  at  the  base,  in  being  for  the  most 
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part  limited  to  the  anfractuosities   when  it  occura  on  the   con- 
vexity, and  ill  invading  almost  exchislvely  the  pia  mater.* 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  t*i  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  brain,  and  more  particularly  in  the  ventricles  which 
ought  to  be  deemed  morbid.  Andrnl  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
before  the  quantity  of  cerebral  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  tlie  brain 
can  be  regarded  as  morbid,  it  must  exceed  an  ounce.  In  60  cases 
of  ccrebnil  tubcrcullzntion  noted  Ijy  MM.  Chiupenticr,  Oherard, 
and  Piet,  25  times  it  did  not  reach  this  quantity,  and  in  many  it 
was  much  less ;  in  27  cases  it  reached  two  ounces  or  morCj  and  in 
two  cjises  abnut  tlirce  oimces.  The  fluid  is  randy  seated  in  the 
great  arachnoid  cavity.  Sometimes  it  ia  found  more  nbundaut  in 
one  ventricle  than  in  the  other.  It  most  frequently  infiltrates  the 
pia  mater,  extending  to  the  subarachnoid  tissue  of  the  base,  the 
cerebellum,  the  annular  protuberance,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  some  casea  it  is  transpart^ut,  limpid,  and  resembles  whey ;  at 
other  times  it  is  turbid,  containing  albuminous  flocculi  and  whitish 
filaments,  the  detritus  of  the  softened  aubatance  of  tJic  ventricles; 
an  effect  attributed  by  some  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricles,  and  by  others  to  softening  without  the 
intervention  of  inflammation,  and  probal)ly  resulting  from  cither 
or  both  of  these  causes. 

{b}  Tubercles. — In  children  as  in  adults  tubercles  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  are  much  ksa  fi-cquent  than  in  the  pleura?  and 
peritoneum.  This  has  been  explained  by  their  being  very  rarely 
developed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  and  by  the 
laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  tlic  pia  mater  and  slight  resistance  of 
the  brain,  compared  with  the  solidity  and  inextensibility  of  the 
cranial  walls.  Hence,  aJso^  they  are  developed  in  the  pia  mater. 
MIVl.  Killiett  and  Barthez  detected  but  one  case  in  74  of  tubercle 
within  the  cranial  cavity,  in  which  tlie  deposit  was  located  in 
the  interior  of  the  arachnoid  cavity.  In  this  case  there  were 
small,  yellow,  round,  lenticular  granulations  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  dui'a  mater  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
near  the  lateral  sinus,  similar  to  those  which  occur  within  the 
pleurffi. 

The  most  frequent  forms  of  tubercular  matter  are  yellow  granu- 
lation and  miliary  tubercle ;  grey  granulation  and  tubercular 
patches  are  rare. 
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Granulations  in  the  TDem"branes  of  tLe  brain  are  subject  to  varia 
tions  in  form  from  pressure,  according  to  their  seat,  aa  in  other 
serous  membranes;  they  are  sometimes  so  minute  that  they 
resemble  the  tul)ercular  "  dust "  of  the  lungs,  at  other  times  they 
are  neai-ly  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  sometimes  they  are  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  be  counted,  at  other  times  one  or  two 
only  can  be  detected  on  each  hemisphere  on  the  minutest  investi- 
gation. 

In  their  distribution  they  frequently  follow  the  direction  of  the 
large  cerebral  veins,  and  in  the  anfractuositiea  of  the  brain  they 
coalesce  and  form  masses  generally  of  a  rounded  form  or  some- 
times flattened.  They  are  also  very  frequently  found  at  a  distance 
from  any  very  large  vessel.  When  ran  into  patches,  traces  of 
chronic  or  acute  inflammation  surround  the  tubercles,  and  granu- 
lations are  sometimes  disseminated  in  the  morbid  products,  just  as 
they  occur  in  the  tubercular  patches  of  the  pleune, 

Mihary  tubercles  are  almost  always  roimd,  being  only  a 
little  flattened  at  the  point  fronting  to  the  dura  mater;  many 
develope  themselves  so  as  to  acquire  considerable  dimensions, 
as  of  a  pigeon's  egg  (p.  475) ;  they  are  less  numerous  than 
granulations,  sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  only  are  found  about 
the  size  of  a  pea ;  rarely  more  than  15  or  20  at  a  time.  They 
sometimes  coalesce  and  form  an  irregular  mammillated  mass  con- 
taining portions  of  the  pia  mater  more  or  less  altered ;  as  they 
develope  themselves  they  sometimes  become  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  zone,  and  subsequently  a  cyst  forms  at  the  expense  of  the 
pia  mater.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  consider  the  aurroundiug  vessels 
as  undoubtedly  of  recent  origin.  When  they  press  upon  the  dura 
mater,  adliesive  inflammation  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  folds 
of  the  arachnoid  takes  place,  and  in  consequence,  intimate  adhe- 
sions with  the  dura  mater  are  formed  ;  these  adhesions  are  rarely 
observed  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  cranium^  seeming  to  indicate 
that  the  weight  of  the  brain  had  some  influence  over  their  produc- 
tion. In  the  direction  of  the  brain,  owing  to  its  softness,  the 
tubercle  gradually  depresses  the  substance  until  it  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded,  but  it  always  maintains  its  relation  to  the  pia  mater  with 
which  it  remains  in  contact ;  tubercles  thus  imbedded  in  the  brain, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  tubercles  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

Rilliett  and  Barthez  found  that  53  cases  of  meningeal  tubercu- 
lization presented  the  following  varieties  : — 
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Granulations 

.    42 

YoUow  granulfltion  only 

23 

„            yellow      . 

38 

Grey  granulatJun  only 

4 

grey 

9 

Yellow  and  grey  granulation 

6 

Miliarv  tubercles 

.     17 

Miliary  tubf^rcle  alone 

10 

Tubercular  patches 

.      3 

Miliary  tubercle  and  granulation 

6 

Cretaceuofl  tubcrctes 

1 

Patches  and  other  tubercles  . 

2 

Softened  tubercle 

.       1 

Cretaceous  tubercles  alono    . 

I 

Tlie  tubercular  granulations  are  generally,  ivhile  very  small, 
whitish  and  opaque^  rarely  grey  and  semi-cartilaginous ;  after  a  time 
and  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  volume,  they  acquire  a 
greenish  or  yellowish  tint.  The  miliary  tubercles  or  those  which 
are  round  and  tend  to  develope  themselvea  towards  the  brain,  as 
already  stated,  are  removed  with  the  pia  mater,  when  this  ia  de- 
tached from  thehrain,  and  a  large  number  are  then  generally  found 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  convolutions. 

The  seat  of  tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  children 
may  be  any  part  of  the  convex,  or  plane  surfaces  of  the  bemis- 
phereg,  in  ttie  lateral  or  median  parts  of  the  base,  over  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  or  the  cerebellum,  but  they  are  much  more  frequent  on 
the  convex  surface  than  in  the  base.  They  are  also  much  less  fre- 
quent in  the  membranes  of  the  cerebellum  than  in  those  of  the 
cerebrum. 

The  external  surface  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  ad- 
heres closely  to  tubercles  deposited  in  the  pia  mater  and  to  the  false 
membranes  which  surround  them  ;  the  sac  of  the  ai*aehnoid  some- 
times presents  evident  traces  of  inflammation  developed  subsequently 
to  the  tubercle,  conaigting  of  a  first  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the 
inflammation,  characterized  by  dryness  or  a  glutinous  utate;  some- 
times even  when  pus  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  pia  mater.  False 
membrane  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  the  result  of 
inflammation  from  the  presence  of  tubercle,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Piet*  met  with  it  but  once  in  24  cases.  Bccquercl  foimd 
in  one  case  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  swimming  in  turbid  serum,  a 
soft  gelatinous  almost  transparent  false  membrane,  and  in  two 
cases  thin  but  solid  adliesiona  of  the  two  folds  of  the  membrane.f 
Other  pathologists  of  extensive  experience  have  met  with  the 
occurrence  very  rarely.  Tlie  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  sometimes 
adhere  to  the  cortical  substance  at  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit. 

An  intricate  co-relation  appears  to  exist  between  the  production 

*  9ur  la  mC'ningo— cephalite  tubertiuleuse  ilcs  cnfiuis,  p.  33. 
j-  Boch«r.  Clin,  sor  la  meniugitis  dee  enfiius,  p.  12. 
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of  tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  tuberculous  affec- 
tions of  other  stnintnres  and  organs.  It  generally  caincidea  with 
incipient  tuberculixatiou  of  other  organs,  and  principally  with  that 
form  of  tubercle  which  occurs  when  the  disease  is  acute  ;  in  such 
cases  the  tubercle  botli  in  the  braiu  and  elsewhere  would  appear  to 
be  acute,  llie  miicoiis  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  frequently 
destroyed.  MM.  CharpentieTj  Senn  and  Piet  found  it  so  over  a 
greater  or  less  space  16  times  in  60  cases.  M.  Rufz  regards  it  as 
a  constant  secondary  lesion.  It  is  frequently  seated  at  the  lat^e 
curvature ;  the  three  tunics  in  this  situation  are  sometimes  so  soft 
that  perforation  occiu-s  from  the  slightest  traction.  M.  Plet  found 
acute  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  intestines  18 
times  in  GO  cases. 

M.  Gaersant  has  stated  that  he  knew  but  one  exception  to 
the  rule  that  when  tubercles  occur  in  the  brain  they  are  met 
with  in  other  organs,  and  that  one  may  doubt  if  a  corpuscle 
found  in  the  pia  mater  is  a  tubercle  when  thia  is  not  the  case. 
Other  instauces  have,  however,  been  recorded.  MM.  Fabre  and 
Constant  have  recorded  one  case.  Tubercles  in  the  cerebral 
membranes  were  found  to  be  complicated  with  affections  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  55  times  in  82  cases.  M.  Piet  found  in  85 
cases  tubercles  in  the  lungs  46  times ;  in  the  bronchial  glands  40 
times ;  in  the  mesenteric  glands  34  times.  In  75  cases  tubercles 
in  the  spleen  46  times  j  in  the  liver  5  times ;  and  in  87  cases 
tubercles  in  the  costal  pleura  16  times,  and  in  the  peritoneum  15 
times. 

In  87  subjects  who  died  of  meningitis  63  had  tuberculization  in 
different  degrees  in  other  organs  besides  the  head.  In  mcuiugeal 
tuberculosis  the  Iieait  is  generally  found  flaccid  and  its  cavities 
contain  fluid  blood.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  are  much  more  frequent  at  the  convex  surface  than  at  the 
base,  while  inflammation  of  the  membranes  is  incomparably  more 
frequent  at  the  base  than  at  the  convex  siu'face ;  also,  that  tu- 
bercle and  inflammation  may  exist  independently  of  each  other  j 
sometimes  tubercles  occupy  the  membranes  of  oue  portion  aud  in- 
flammation those  of  another  portion  of  the  brain ;  when  inflamma- 
tion surrounds  tubercles,  in  some  instances,  they  bear  a  proportion 
in  its  intensity,  but  in  an  equal  number  the  inttanuuatiou  bears  none 
•  Compend.  de  MM.  Pract.,  par  Mouneret  ct  Floitry,  torn,  v,  p.  617. 
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to  the  quantity  or  extent  of  the  deposit ;  thus,  even  where  inflam- 
mation and  tubercles  coincide,  they  bare  neither  the  same  seat  nor 
a  proportionate  intensity.  Hence  there  does  not  exist  any  essen- 
tial or  necessaiy  relation  between  the  deposit  of  tubercle  and  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  mcaiugitis.  The  latter  may  be  induced 
by  the  irritation  of  tubercle  or  by  some  other  exciting  cadae  foreign 
to  the  existence  of  tubercular  deposit, 

Rilliett  and  Barthez  make  the  important  remark^  that  when  grey 
and  yellow  tubercles  occur  together  in  the  membranes,  some  are  of 
a  yellowish  grey,  confirmiug  the  opinion  of  the  transition  from 
one  variety  to  the  other.  They  present  thcmselvesj  in  the  first 
instance,  as  small  transparent  granulations  in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater,  which  subsequently  become  yellow  and  opaque. 
The  gramilationa  frequently  extend  to  the  origin  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  are 
liable  to  become  affected  by  contiguity. 

lu  the  adult,  occasionally,  and  in  children  more  frequently, 
tubercles  are  detected  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  when  there 
have  been  no  pre-existent  symptoms.  In  these  cases  the  mem- 
branes present  either  no  traces  of  inflammation  or  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  previous  occm'rence  of  chronic  or  even  acute  in- 
flammatory action.  When  there  are  no  symptoms  the  deposit  is 
usually  on  the  convex  aurface,  whereas,  when  the  usual  cerebral 
symptoms  accompany  the  aggregation  it  is  most  frequently  at  the 
base.  Cerebral  tubercles  without  symptoms  generally  coincide  with 
very  advanced  tuberculosis,  the  deposit  having  been  made  either 
in  many  organs  or  iu  one  only;  whereas,  when  cerebral  symptoms 
have  accompanied  the  local  deposit,  the  tuberculization  of  other 
organs  is  generally  recent  and  little  advanced. 

Tuberculous  arachnitis  is  well  illustrated  by  Cruveilhier.  In 
the  first  plate  of  his  tenth  book  he  gives  a  most  interesting  case 
of  "  clironic  aub-arachnoid  meniugitia"  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in 
a  girl  eight  years  old  ;  there  was  general  tuberculosis  with  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  some  of  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  the  veutricles  were  distended  with  serum,  and  there  was  a 
large  layer  of  concrete  pus  and  false  membrane  deposited  in  the 
sub-arachnoid  tissue  of  the  base^  extending  to  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  In  another  case  of  a  boy,  aged  six  years,  there  was  in- 
flammation of  the  aub-arachnoid  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
with  pseudo-membrauous  exudation ;  the  pia  mater  was  greatly 
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injected,  and  there  was  adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  on  the  convex 
siirface  of  the  brain,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  a  sub-arachnoid 
tubercle;  the  areolar  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  serum  and  thick 
pseudo-membranous  exudation;  and,  on  exposing  tlie  fisstu*e  of 
Sylvius,  there  were  a  great  number  of  wliitish  tubercles  of  different 
sizes  appetkded  to  the  vessels^  or  rather  within  tlie  areolar  tissue 
surrounding  them.*  In  two  of  the  cases  of  phtliisis  described  by 
Louis  in  adults^  there  was  thickening,  opacity,  and  granulation 
affecting  the  central  upper  half  of  the  membrane ;  and  in  two  cases 
there  were  shreds  of  yellowish,  extremely  soft  false  membrane.  In 
Case  IX,  described  by  Louis,  the  arachnoid  w;is  adherent  to  the 
dura  mater  above  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  brain ;  and  a  similar 
occurrence  is  noted  by  Dr.  Carswell-  A  considerable  quantity  of 
serous  eflnsion  resulting  from  the  protracted  death  struggle  and  the 
impeded  circulation  was  almost  always  accumulated  beneath  the 
arachnoid  memt)rane  and  within  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pia  mater 
in  Louis'  cases  of  phthisis. 

In  another  case  described  by  Cruvcilhier,t  there  was  slight 
eflPusion  on  the  convex  surface,  and  considerable  thick  opaque  effu- 
sion at  the  base,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  several  of  the  sulci ;  there  were  a  number  of  tuber- 
cles which  separated  from  the  brain  with  tlie  membranes,  having 
compressed  and  indented  the  brmu,  and  produced  inflammatory 
softening.  Most  of  these  tubercles  were  hollow  in  the  centre — 
the  softening  of  the  brain  was  evidently  consecutive  to  the  de- 
posit of  the  tubercle.  Cruveilhier  believes  these  tubercles  are 
formed  very  rapidly. f 

Mr.  Eobert  Dunu  has  recorded  a  most  interesting  case  of  tuber- 
cular deposit  in  a  boy,  two  years  old,  on  the  surfncc  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
occupying  a  superficies  of  about  two  inches  square,  in  patches 
of  irregular  size  and  shape,  the  deposit  being  most  abundant  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  convolutions^  but  descending  into  the  sulci  be- 
tween them-§  The  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  was  natural,  and  there 
was  uo  sub-arachnoid  effusion  j  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain 
in  contact  with  the  tubercular  matter  was  reddened,  softened,  and 
otherwise  disorganized  j  and  a  small  portion  of  the  subjacent  white 
matter  was  softened.     On  the  edge  of  the  left  hemisphere,  correa- 


*  Lilt  vi,  pi.  ii.  t  Idem.  t  Liv.  li,  p.  2. 

$  Med.  Chir.  Traasac,  vo!.  xxv,  p.  209. 
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ponding  to  the  diseased  patch  on  the  right,  a  slight  tubercular 
deposit  had  taken  place  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tubercles  in  the  Spinal  Arachnoid. —  M.  Papavoine  met  with  a 
case.*  M.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  witli  another-t  AH  the  ohaen'a- 
tiona  referring  to  the  se.it  of  the  deposit  in  the  arachnoid  of  the 
brain  are  applicable  here,  hut  tubcrclea  have  been  so  rarely  ob- 
served in  this  situation  that  very  little  is  contained  in  authors 
upon  the  subject.  The  question  arises  whether  this  may  not  be 
attributable  to  the  very  frequent  omission  to  examine  the  spinal 
cord. 

(c)  Memngeal  Apoplexy. — Sanguineous  effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachuoid  happens  occasionally  in  tiLbcrculoua  subjects,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  general  acute  ttiberculosis  with  meningitis.  It 
presents  itself  as  a  circumscribed  extravasation  of  bloodj  and  may 
be  produced  while  tubercular  deposit  is  taking  place;  tubercles 
in  the  brain  or  even  in  the  bronchial  glands  sufficing  for  its 
production  without  any  other  cause.  Occasionally  it  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  the  enlargement  and  pressure  of  some  of  the 
abdomtrial  viscera.  Tlie  dura  mater  is  healthy,  the  superior  longi- 
tudiunl  sinus  frequently  empty,  but  sometimes  contains  small 
yellowish  clots,  the  other  sinuses  of  the  brain  are  generally  filled 
with  blood  and  never  obliterated.  (RUlictt  and  Barthez).  In  one 
case  a  large  tubercle  in  the  braiu  coincided  with  and  appeared 
to  have  occasioned  a  sanguineous  eflFusion  into  the  arachnoid 
Bimultaueously  with    a    ventricular  hydrocephalus. 


I  have  collected  the  principal  anatomico-pathological  facts  re- 
lating to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  connection  with  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  braiu.  Tubercle  of  tlie  braiu  itself  will  he  treated 
of  in  the  section  relating  to  tuberculization  of  the  viscenij  and  I 
shall  then  again  have  to  refer  to  the  membranes.  The  facts  in  this 
section  shew  that  the  deposit  may  occur  in  the  membrane  cover- 
ing either  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or  spinal  marrow ;  it  is  sometimes 
limited  to  a  particular  portion,  as  the  base  or  the  pons  varolii  j  it 
nmy  proceed  from  the  sub-muchnoid  tissue  to  the  tissue  between 
the  sulci ;  and  it  may  give  occasion  to  numerous  forms  of  tuber- 
cular disease,  with  peculiar  symptoms,  referrible  to  the  nervous 
functions,  and  depending  upon  the  precise  local  development  of  the 
blood  disease.     M.  Nelotan  exhibited  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of 


U 


*  Juornal  heb.  t.  vi,  p.  113.     18B0. 


t  Lib.  cit,  p.  4C9. 
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Paris  a  specimen  of  tubercles  deposited  around  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  cranial  nerves^  the  brain  being  quite  healthy. 


THE    XCNICA    VAGIKALI8   TESTIS. 

Inflammation  in  this  membrane  in  tnberculoixs  subjects,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  observed^  has  its  starting  point  more  frequently  tlian 
even  in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  in  tubercular  disease  of  tlie 
viscus  which  it  envelopes.  Tubercle  is  sometimes  deposited  in  it, 
and  it  forms  no  exception  to  the  other  serous  membranes^  althouj^h 
comparatively  it  is  rarely  affected.  Tubercle  deposited  in  the 
testis  is  a  very  important  disease^  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  viscera. 


In  concluding  thi&  summary  of  the  more  important  pathological 

facts  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  serous  membranes^  when  the 
seats  of  local  disease  iu  tuberculoi^isj  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
effects  of  the  disease  of  the  blood  are  as  closely  analogous,  not  to 
say  identical,  in  all  these  membranes,  as  the  structural  and  physio- 
logical peculiarities  and  the  particular  site  of  each  membraue  would 
lead  us  to  expect ;  and  that^  although  both  tuberculous  disease  and 
the  deposit  of  tubercle  are  most  frequent  in  the  pleurttj  the  perito- 
neumj  and  the  pericardium,  they  may  occur  in  any  of  the  serous 
membranes,  and  have  been  observed  in  almost  all,  but  in  some,  as 
in  the  spinal  arachnoid,  very  rarely.  Again,  tuberculosis  not  unfre- 
qucntly  developes  itself  in  nearly  all  the  larger  serous  membranes  at 
once,  either  in  one  and  the  same,  or  in  various  forms.  In  chronic 
cases  granular  deposit  frequently  originates,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  at  various  points,  gradually  extending  itself  over  a  large 
surface,  or  over  the  whole  membrane;  but,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  blood,  and  other  causes,  its  advance  is  for  the  most 
part  not  uniform  :  in  the  acute  form  the  tubercles  are  generally 
evenly  disseminated  over  the  whole  or  a  considerable  pai't  of  the 
membrane,  and  are  uniformly  developed ;  but  the  acute  frequently 
supei'venea  on  the  chronic  form.  Tuberculization  of  the  serous 
membranes  is  again,  iu  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  but 
one  of  those  localizations  of  the  blood  disease  which  are  taking 
place  simultaneously  or  consecutively  in  various  structures  and 
organs.  Dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities  is  another  of  the  results  of 
the  deposit  of  tubercle ;  and,  according  to  Rokitanski,  this  is  di- 
rectly proportioned  in  amount  to  the  extent  of  the  tuberculization 
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of  the  membrane ;  and  the  same  pathologist  remarks,  that  the 
cedema  of  the  serous  membrane  and  adjoining  areolar  tissues,  the 
infiltration  of  the  parenchyma  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
the  loss  of  its  colour,  aa  well  as  the  thiuness  and  defibrination  of  the 
blood,  all  correspond  with  the  acuteness  of  the  disease. 

B  SECTION  IV. 

THE   PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE   FIBROUS    TISSUES    IN 

■  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  local  development  of  this  disease,  primary  or  secondary,  in 
the  fibrous  system,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ;    when  met  withj  its 
H  precise  seat  is  most  probably  the  areolar  and  not  tlie  fibroTis  tissue. 
"In  the  membranes  covering  bones   inflammation  gives  rise  to  a 
tubercular   product,   whicli  in  deposited  for  the  most  part  on  the 

I  surface  adjoining  the  bone ;  this  product  degenerates  into  a  mass 
of  caseo-punilent  matter,  which,  being  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  the 
fibrous  structure,  itself  infiltrated  with  a  lardaceo-gelatinous  sub- 
stance, loose  pulpy  swelhngs  are  formed ;  the  disease  advances  by 
•the  progressive  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  adjoining 
parts,  as  happens  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  dcstmctive  ulcera- 
tion of  the  membrane,  of  the  adjoining  bone,  or  along  the  liga- 
tments,  forming  sinous  tracts,  are  the  consequences.  These  sinuses 
may  close  and  their  contents  become  chalky.* 
In  ike  dura  inater  .-^Tubercles  may  be  deposited  as  above  des- 
cribed, but  they  are  most  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  inner 
Hurlace,  and  are  enveloped  in  the  serous  or  vascular  membrane,  or 
the  substance  of  the  brain  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dura  mater  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberctdar  deposit^  or  tuber- 
cular inflnmmation  and  suppnrationj  by  extension  from  the  cranial 
bones,  when  these  have  become  carious  from  tubercular  disease. 

In  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord : — luflaramation  and  suppuration 
occur,  and  also  tubercular  deposit,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  met  with  only  accompanying  tubercidous  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrae (Pott's  disease),  or  tubercle  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
■the  vertebne  and  projecting  upon  the  dura  mater. 
In  the  periosteum. — Tubercle  occurs  in  the  periostenaij  but  this 
will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  tubercle  of  bone,  and  the 
tuberculous  affections  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  joints  in  the  section 
on  the  articulations. 
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SECTION  V. 

THE    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    VASCULAR    SYSTEM 
IN    TUBERCULOSIS. 

A. OF    THE    BLOOD. 

Fibrinous  concretions  of  the  blood  in  tbe  heart,  with  all  the  in- 
dications of  having  originated  during  life^  and  no  O'idence  of 
previous  endocarditis,  are  frequently  found  after  death  from  tuber- 
culosis pulmonalis.  When  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  action 
of  the  lungs  has  existed  before  death  these  fibriuous  clots  are  never 
wanting  J  they  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  hetero- 
logous materials  and  their  admixture  with  the  blood,  as  with  the 
materiid  of  pus  or  tubercle,  which,  carried  from  the  periphery  to  the 
heart,  accumulate  in  the  residuary  portion  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart  and  there  produce  coagidation;  being  at  first  small  they 
gradually  increase,  and  ultimately  impede  or  prevent  the  cir- 
culation. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  in  tuberculous  subjects  is 
given  in  the  first  chapter,  and  we  have  here  to  consider  whether 
a  post  mortem  examination  affords  any  evidence  of  this  fluid 
having  undergone  any  further  pathological  chunges  in  this  disease; 
and  more  porticularlyj  whether  tubercle,  which  in  the  main  we 
regard  as  a  morbid  product  of  the  blastema  exuded  into  the  tissues 
from  morbid  blood,  is  ever  formed  in  the  blood  itself.  The  pre- 
ceding sections  already  amply  illustrate  the  suppurative  and  xdcera- 
tive  tendency  of  this  disease  of  the  blood  in  all  its  stages.  The 
ancients  believed  that  a  great  part  of  this  fluid  was  converted  into 
pus;  and,  although  this  conjecture  is  not  verified  by  modem 
science,  some  observers,  as  Gluge,  for  instance,  found  the  blood 
within  the  larger  veins  and  in  the  heart,  in  aggravated  cases,  con- 
taminated with  pus-globules,  to  which  they  refer  some  of  the 
efl^ects  of  local  disease,  aa  hectic  fever.  Tlie  existence  of  pus- 
globules  in  the  blood,  if  it  were  a  general  fact,  would  show  that 
the  pyogenic  tendency  takes  its  origin  from  the  liquor  sanguinis 
within  the  vessels;  but  apart  from  this  considcnition,  the  micro- 
scopic cxarainatiou  of  the  blood  as  the  disease  advances,  and  when 
taken  from  the  vessels  after  death,  convinces  me  that  it  suffers  a 
progressive  deterioration,  until  very  frequently  its  crasis  is  com- 
pletely destroyed;  and  the  circumstance,  that  in  protracted  cases, 
while  in  the  ccllidar  structures  deposition  must  for  a  long  time 
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liave  ceased,  absorption  and  destructive  elimination  lias  unin- 
terruptedly progressed,  proves  tliat  it  Las  been  rendered  totally 
nnfit  to  sustain  the  vitality  and  nutrition  of  these  tissues. 

There  are  some  facts  which  prove  that  occasionally  tubercle  is 
formed  in  the  blood  itselfj  both  within  and  without  the  vessels. 
Carswell  found  tubercle  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  spleen ;  this  wDl  be  described  under  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  that  organ. 

Tubercle  in  Arterial  Blood  supplying  diseased  organs. — jVIr.Rainey 
and  Mr.  Queckett  have  met  with  tubercular  matter  in  the  blood, 
but  the  moat  intcrcatiug  and  the  most  important  point  is  that 
it  was  contained  in  the  arterial  blood  proceeding  to  diseased 
organs. 

In  a  rabbit  in  which  tubercles  existed  iu  the  lungSj  liver,  kid- 
neys, mesentery,  and  other  organs,  some  parts  of  the  lungs,  even 
as  much  as  a  third  of  a  lobe,  appeared  very  ranch  like  lungs  which 
had  never  respired ;  others  were  studded  with  white  masses  of 
different  sizes.  Tlie  animal  was  injected,  and  distinct  masses  of 
white  graniiljir  matter  were  found  mixed  with  the  injection  in  the 
arterial  trunks ;  the  appearance  presented  by  the  obstructed  por- 
tion of  the  lung  was  due  to  all  (he  capillaries  being  literally  clicked 
up  by  similar  matter,  the  air-cells  being  free  from  it  and  contain- 
ing air;  the  white  masses  in  the  other  parts  appeared  to  ))e  pro- 
duced by  vessels  filled  with  this  matter,  as  iu  the  preceding,  and  also 
by  its  escape  into  the  air-cells  and  surrounding  textures.  The 
vessels  of  the  kidney  were  filled  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the 
lungs.  Mr.  Queckett  also  states,  that  in  scrofula  he  has  seen 
tubercular  matter  mixed  with  the  blood  pressed  from  an  artery 
going  to  a  diseased  part.* 

Tubercle  in  the  Blood  of  ike  Aorta. — A  tailor,  52  years  old,  in 
M.  Andral^s  ward,  died  of  phthisis.  The  lungs  throughout  were 
studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  and  caverns  existed  in  many 
places.  The  whole  large  intestine  and  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine  were  riddled  with  small  ulcerations  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  In  the  centre  of  a  clot  of  blood,  loose  in  the  aorta, 
and  continuous  with  the  clots  contained  in  the  heart,  a  whitish, 
ovoid,  fibrinous  mass  existed,  which  was  studded  with  and  almost 
formed  by  a  multitude  of  small  rounded  granulations  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  easily  isolated,  not  suppurating  nor  softened,  nor  vas- 
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cular,   hut   whitish,   resembling    miliary   tubercular   granulations 
found  in  the  false  membranes  of  the  pleura  and  the  substance^] 
of  the  lungs.*  ^^H 

Tuhercks  in  Blood  extravasated  into  the  Lnn</s.— Dr.  "Watsonf  ■' 
and  M.  Foumet  quote  a  case  from  Andral  iu  which  tubercle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  in  extravasated  blood.  A  man  above 
two  months  ill  of  chronic  peritonitis,  who  had  not  before  presented 
any  symptom  referable  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  one  evening 
suffered  dyspnoea  for  the  first  time^  and  iu  the  course  of  that  night 
spat  up  a  large  quantity  of  florid  and  frothy  blood ;  the  hrcmoptysia 
continued  abundant  five  days  and  then  diminished,  and  at  length 
ceased,  hut  the  patient  continued  to  cough  and  breathe  with  diflB.- 
culty  and  at  length  died.  In  the  right  hmg  there  were  several 
exactly  circumscribed  masses  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  constituting 
*'  pulmonary  apoplexy."  One  of  these  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  granulations  of  a  yellowiah-white  colour,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  minute  tubercles  in  an  early  stage.  Two  other  of 
the  red  masses  contained  each  a  very  small  number  of  these  white 
granules,  and  in  the  remaining  masses  no  tubercle  could  be  dis- 
cerned, nor  were  there  any  traces  of  them  iu  other  parts  of  the 
lungs ;  but  they  were  ntunerous  in  the  false  membranes  of  the 
peritoneum. 

T/t^  quantity  of  Blood  at  the  period  of  death. — ^Many  authors 
remark  that  the  quantity  of  blood  remaining  iu  the  vessels  after 
death  in  tuberculous  subjects  is  very  inconsiderable.  Morgagni, 
however^  in  some  instances  found  an  immense  quantity  after  phthisis. 
The  elucidation  of  tliis  point  and  the  chemical  and  microscopical 
analysis  of  the  post  mortem  blood  of  tubercloua  subjects  are  great 
desiderata. 

B. OP    TnE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  Aorta, — Louis  found  it  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colouf 
in  a  fourth  of  his  cases ;  also  invariably  coarcted,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood.  Biviot  also  found  it 
coarcted. 

Tlie  Pulmonary  Artery. — The  late  Dr.  Campbell  injected  the 
pulmonaiy  arteries  of  a  considerable  number  of  lungs  from  tuber- 
culous subjects,  both  those  affected  with  tubercle  and  those  of  tuber- 
ciilous  subjects  who  had  died  without  tubercnlization  of  the  lungs. 

*  Foumot,  vol.  ii,  p.  465. 
t  Lootores  on  tbe  rraotice  of  Fhysio,  vol  ii,  p.  188. 
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He  infers,  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  of  tlic  vermillion  from 
tlie  tallow  of  the  injection,  in  piissing  through  the  capillaries  of 
diseased  luugs  and  not  in  those  of  healthy  lungs,  that  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  Jire  dimiuialied  in  calibre  in  tiiherculo&is,  sometimes 
generally  and  sometimes  in  part.* 
H  Ute  Arteries. — After  death  the  coats  of  the  arteries  burst  readily 
^   from  the  pressure  of  an  injecting' apparatus. t     The  arterial  mem- 

■  branca  are  very  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercle.  Atheromatous  deposits 
are  not  met  -with  at  alJ  in  young  persons  who  die  of  phthisis,  and 
in  old  ones  less  frequently  than  usual.  Arterial  degeneration  of  any 
sort  occurs  but  seldom,  and  never  to  any  extent  in  tuberculous 
habits;  and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Rokitansky  that  aneurism 
and  affections  of  the  heart  closely  related  to  atheromatous  disease 

I  exclude  tubercle.  J 
T/ie  VeiTis. — The  coats  of  the  veins  are  also  almost  entirely  ex- 
empt from  tubercle. §  Toimsend  found  the  pulmonary  veins 
traversing  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  dilated  to  at  least  four 
times  their  natural  size ;  those  veins  which  are  naturally  no  bigger 
than  a  crow  quiU,  being  as  large  as  the  fingers  of  a  glove ;  the 
dilatation  extended  from  the  smallest  branches  to  the  main  trunks, 
■which  formed  two  large  sinuses  outside  the  left  auricle ;  it  arose 
from  the  compression  of  a  tubercular  mass  developed  in  the 
parictcs  of  the  left  auricle,  between  the  outer  and  innerniembranes, 
diminishing  their  calibre  so  much  at  their  entrance  into  the  auricle 
that  a  probe  could  with  difficulty  be  passed  throngh.  The  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  dilated.  || 
I  There  arc  some  observations  by  Mr.  Abernethy  which  of  late 

^k  years  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  I  should   have   passed   tliem 
over  as  of  no  importance,  being  merely  incidental,  but  similar 

•  observations  have  been  made  recently  in  France,  and  are  referred 
to  as  original  by  L.  Parola.^  Mr.  Abernethy  remarks  that  the 
Foramina  Thebesii  of  the  heart  are  particularly  large  where  the 
lungs  are  extensively  diseased,  the  effect  beingj  to  prevent  dis- 
ease of  the  hefirt,  which  would  restdt  from  the  plethora  of  the 
coronary  vessels ;  the  pressure  on  the  coronary  vein  by  the  en- 
larged foramina  assisting  the  return  of  the  blood  into  the  cavities 
I  of  the   heart.     Mr.  Abernethy  also   states,  that  when  the  lungs 

*  Lib.  cit,  p.  149.         f  Sinytho  on  Consumption,  p.  89. 

I  HasBc,  p.  107.  5  Hasse,  loc.  cit.         |1  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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are  diseased  the  foramen  ovale  is  frequently  reopened  j  he  ob- 
served this  thirteen  times  in  one  ycarj  and  almost  always  when 
pulmonary  consumption  had  long  existed ;  sometimes  the  aperture 
was  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger  to  be  passed  into  it ;  he  con- 
siders this  also  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  disease  of  the  heart.* 
L.  Parolaj  wliile  doubting  Tvhether  an  open  foramen  ovale  ia  more 
frequent  in  tubercidosis  pulmonalis  than  in  other  fatal  diseases^ 
appears  to  admit  that  the  septum  is  remarkably  attenuated. 
I  have  several  times,  on  close  inspection,  foimd  the  foramen  ovale, 
after  it  had  been  passed  over  as  closed,  sufficiently  pervious  to 
admit  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  female  catheter. 


SECTION  VI. 

THE    rATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    ABSORBENT    SYSTEM 
IN    TtJBERCDLOSIS. 

A. THE    LYMFH. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  frequently  contain  tuberclCj  their  tunics 
being  apparently  sound.  The  tubercle  may  be  conveyed  into 
them  by  absorption  with  the  lymph,  or,  according  to  some  patholo- 
gists^ it  may  be  deposited  from  tubcreuloua  lymph  without  having 
been  absorbed.  Andral  foimd  matter,  apparently  tuberculous, 
filling  the  lymphatic  vessels,  making  them  appear  like  whitish 
Dotted  cords,  as  well  those  proceeding  from  organs  containing  as 
from  the  organs  free  from  tubercle,  the  stmctures  being  either  in 
a  state  of  irritation  or  free  from  disease.  He  often  saw  the  lym- 
phatics proceeding  from  intestinal  ulcerations  full  of  a  matter  bke 
tubercle,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  mesentery,  while  no  where 
else  in  the  intestines  were  traces  of  this  matter  to  be  found.f 
Carswell  found  tbe  lacteals  proceeding  from  tuberculous  intestinal 
Tilcers  loaded  with  tubercailar  matter,  and  dilated  as  far  as  the 
adjacent  mesenteric  glands,  and  those  also  passing  out  of  the 
glands.  The  lymphatics  in  all  parts  of  the  body  appear  to  absorb 
tubercle  verj'  readily  and  to  convey  it  to  the  nearest  group,  but  when 
the  morbid  material  has  reached  one  set  of  glands  it  seldom  passes 
on  to  the  succeeding  group,  ilasse  remarks,  that  it  seldom  passes 
from  the  cervical  to  beyond  the  bronchial  glands-J  In  a  caae 
of  tuberculosis  related  by  Mr.   Cruickshanks,  tvvo-thirds  of  the 

•  Philosoph.  Transact,  vol.  Ixxiviii,  1798,  p.  103. 
t  P.atlL  Anat ,  by  Towusond  and  West,  voL  i,  p.  619.       t  Lib.  cit.,  p.  110, 
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lomcic  duct  was  filled  with  caseous  matter.*     Both  Cruvcilhier 

»aad  Andral  have  observed  matter  of  tuhercular  appearance  in  the 
lymphatics  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

Cruvcilhier  gives  a  fifjure  t  of  subperitoneal  tuhercular  patches 
from  which  proceed  lymphatic  vessels,  loaded  with  tiiherclc,  and 
passing  on  to  the  corresponding  glands^  where  they  arc  lost  in  the 
concrete  matter  into  wliich  the  glands  appear  to  he  transformed; 
^  the  patches  of  tubercle  form  the  bases  of  corresponding  intestinal 
^P  ulcerationSj  and  the  lymphatics  appear  to  have  taken  up  the  tuber- 
cular matter  from  the  substance  of  the  intestine ;  he  traced  many 
I  of  them  to  the  base,  and  to  within  the  substance  of  the  valvuhe 
conniventes ;  many  of  the  lymphatics  were  obstructed  at  various 
points  by  extremely  hard  true  tubercles ;  at  the  same  time  many 
of  them  did  not  arise  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tubercular  deposit 
and  ulceration  in  the  intestinal  coats. 
B. THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 
I  find  very  few  observations  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  most 
experienced  modem  pathologists  on  the  condition  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  after  death  from  tuberculosis.  Andral  examined  these  vessels 
and  the  thoracic  duct  in  more  than  GOO  individuals,  and  in  very  few 
B  instances  found  any  appreciable  alteration  in  their  parietes.  In  the 
case  quoted  in  the  last  section  from  Cruveilhier  the  lymphatics  were 
opaque  and  thicker  than  natural.  In  a  phthisical  female  Andral 
found  a  partial  thickenbig,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
valves,  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  situate  beneath  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  a  portion  of  intestine  affected  with  tubercular  .ulcera- 
tion; and  the  late  Sir  A,  Cooper^  in  the  Medical  Records  and 
Kescarches  for  1798,  states,  that  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
sometimes  become  thickened  from  deposition  of  a  curd  like  tuber- 
cular matter,  producing  obstruction  of  the  vessels.  The  disease 
called  farcy,  in  the  horse,  in  which  tubercular  deposits  are  said  to 
occur,  is  regarded  as  an  inflammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatics. 
The  comparative  immunity  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  when  contain- 
ing tubercle  in  the  human  subject,  from  any  signs  of  inflammation, 
either  in  their  own  parietes  or  in  the  tract  through  which  they 
pass,  is  a  proof  of  the  comparatively  innocuous  quidities  of  tubercle  j 
for,  notwithstanding  the  slight  susceptibility  of  these  vessels,  they 
generally  give  unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation,  either  in  their 
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coats  or  in  the  siirrounding  tissues,  when  they  receive,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  retain,  acrid  or  poisonous  materials  within  them. 

C. THE    LYMPHATIC    GLANDS, 

The  lymphatic  gltinds  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  hypcr- 
trophied,  or  may  become  tumid  and  inflamed,  independent  of 
tuberculosis.  In  tuberculosis  they  may  also  become  hypertrophied 
or  take  on  inilammatory  action  from  coldj  from  the  absorption  of 
irritants  and  other  causes,  constituting  the  simple  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  glands,  slowly  tending  to  suppuration,  and 
when  matured,  secreting  pus  of  a  bad  quality,  and  leaving  ulcers 
possessing  all  the  character  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  described  in  the 
first  section ;  or  these  glands  may  be  the  seat  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle.  They  present,  in  fact,  every  degi'ee  of  the  tubercxdous 
degeneration  of  an  organ,  from  the  slightest  inflammatory  affection 
of  a  tubercuJous  or  scrofulous  character  to  complete  tuberculiza- 
tion ;  hence  their  morbid  conditions  constitute  a  most  important 
part  of  the  special  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  Their  great  vas- 
cularity, and  their  particular  structure  opposing  obstacles  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  have  Leeu  referred  to  as  favorable  to 
their  tuberculization  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  which  take 
place  as  life  advances  appear  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of 
tubercular  disease — they  diminish  m  vascularity  and  increase  in 
firmness. 

THE    EXTERNAL    LYMFHATIC    GLANDS. 

(a)  T^iberculouji  Hypertrophy. — jVlthough  hypertrophied  glands 
are  met  with  in  non-tuberculous  subjects,  they  occur  mucli  more 
frequently  in  the  tubcrcidous,  but  they  are  only  to  be  recognized  as 
such  by  the  coincidence  of  other  local  affections  or  other  signs  of 
the  disease  of  the  blood.  This  hy]]ertrophied  condition  consists 
of  three  principal  elements — vessels — fibrine  or  fibro-plaatic  tissue 
of  a  tubercidous  quality,  but  not  tubercle,  and — glandular  paren- 
ch}Tna  and  corpuscles.  The  aspect  and  consistence  of  the  gland 
depends  upon  the  predominence  of  one  or  other  of  these  elements. 
They  arc  sometimes  hard,  at  others  comparatively  soft  and  elastic ; 
they  vary  in  size,  from  a  kidncy-bcan  to  a  hen's  egg,  or  may  be 
much  larger,  but  in  this  case  the  tumour  generally  arises  from 
several  having  coalesced  and  clustered  together;  a  circumstance 
which  rarely  takes  place  without  iuflaramation  of  the  gland  itself 
or  until  inflammation  has  been  excited  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
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Thpy  are  in  general  oval  or  ovoid,  flattened,  kidney-shaped,  or 
wLeu  aggregated  together  they  may  be  fasciculated.  They  may 
be  superficial,  loose,  and  moveable  under  the  skin,  or  deep-seated 
and  bound  down  by  other  structures,  and  in  either  case,  when 
in  the  neck,  they  may  form  large  unsightly  dependent  massea. 
They  cauae  no  pain,  and  may  be  displaced  or  compressed  between 
the  fingers  without  even  exciting  uneaBiueaa,  These  swellings 
sometimes  persist  notwithstanding  every  kind  of  treatment. 

(h)  Thbercuhun  Infiamination. — Simple  inflammation  of  a  gland 
in  a  tuberculous  subject,  that  is  to  say,  *'  an  inflamed  scrofulous 
gland, "  runs  the  following  course  : — It  is  at  first  simply  enlarged 
from  thickening  produced  by  effusion  into  its  parenchyma,  prescut- 
ing  a  rounded  surface,  not  as  in  the  phlegmonous  abscess,  conical 
(Miller's  Surgery);  there  is  increased  vascularity;  it  becomes  redder 
than  natural,  and  it  is  tender  on  pressure ;  its  surrounding  parts 
become  inflamed,  the  skin  discoloured,  ao  as  to  assume  the  tuber- 
culous hue,  and  tliis  discoloration  exists  for  a  loTig  time  both 
before  and  after  suppuration;  matter  forms  slowly,  and  is  ulti- 
mately discharged  tlirough  one  or  more  ulcerated  openings ;  the 
discharge  presents  the  characters  of  tuberctdous  pais,  and  the 
ulcers  those  of  tuberculous  ulcers;  but  the  gland  is  not  often 
included  in  the  suppuration,  the  matter  has  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  laudable  pus,  or  more  or  less  that  of  scrofidoua  pus, 
according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  tuberculous  affection 
of  the  blood.  A  tuberculous  affection  of  a  gland,  of  this  nature, 
sometimea  subsides  without  the  formation  of  matter,  and  if  tlie 
gland  shouJd  become  destroyed  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  secondary 
result.  According  to  Lebert,  affections  of  this  nature  are  much 
less  frequent  in  tuberculosis  than  affections  of  the  glands  with 
the  deposit  of  tubercle.  A  gland  may  be  simply  hyi>crtrophied 
in  the  first  instance,  and  take  on  the  inflammatory  action  subse- 
quently. 

(c)  Tubercle. — When  tubercle  is  deiKJsited  in  the  external  glands 
the  following  circumstaucea  may  be  observed.  The  deposit,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  takes  place  sometimes  very  slowly  and 
insidiously — sometimes  more  rapidly.  It  may  occur  independently 
of  any  previous  inflammatory  action  or  other  obvious  exciting 
cause,  or  it  may  apparently  be  induced  by  some  such  cause.  In 
either  case,  afler  a  time,  the  gland  is  found  to  be  swollen  as  wlicn 
ainiply  hvpertrophicd,  and  tubercle  is  now  more  or  less  quickly 
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ag^^eg^ntcd  in  its  structure.  The  phases  of  its  development  in  the 
external  glands  are  thus  described  by  Lebert.  Tbc  smsdlj  soft, 
mobile  and  scarcely  distinguishable  gland  in  ita  healtliy  state, 
swells  and  becomes  cither  unequal  in  consistence  or  hard ;  at  thia 
early  period  it  may  be  displaced  and  even  compressed  without 
exciting  pain;  hence  such  glands  frequently  remain  unperceived 
until  they  have  attained  a  considerable  volume.  As  the  tubercu- 
lization progressesj  tlic  hardness  becomes  more  raanifestj  but  still 
it  is  not  the  hardness  of  scirrhous.  The  increase  of  volume  at  thia 
period  proceeds  from  the  confluence  of  several  affected  glands,  and 
this  amalgamation  sometimes  results  from  clironic  inflanunatiou  of 
the  intervening  tissues^  and  at  others  from  compression  and  ab- 
sorption. At  tliis  period  the  affection  may  remain  stationary  for 
years,  or  even  for  life.  Some  pathologists  believe  that  the  tu- 
bercle may  disappear  after  a  time  by  a  gradual  absorption.  The 
gland,  howeverj  frequently  softens,  and  this  may  occur  without 
inflammation  or  suppuration ;  a  fact  obsen^ed  in  glands  after 
death,  and  also  after  extirpation.  Most  frequently  the  softening 
is  accompanied  with  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  sometimes 
appears  to  be  produced  by  inilammation.  When  a  glandular 
tumour  contains  several  tubercles,  they  may  soften  and  produce 
several  abscesses,  the  walls  of  which  are  indurated  and  contain 
crude  tubercle.  Lebert  regards  suppuration  as  almost  the  sole 
mode  of  elimination  of  tubercle  from  glands,  owing  to  the  rarity  of 
absorption,  and  the  atiU  greater  rarity  of  the  calcareous  transfor- 
mation; and  he  considers  that  individuals  in  whom  the  external 
glands  have  stippiirated,  are  less  liable  to  internal  tuberculosis 
than  those  in  whom  they  remain  crude. 

A  tubercular  gland  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding 
tisssuea  only  when  the  softening  has  attained  a  certain  stage* 
The  skin  becomes  at  first  rose-coloured,  then  violet,  thickened 
and  projecting,  and  it  pits  superficially.  The  abscess  becomes 
defined;  it  may  open  spontaneously  by  a  small  opening,  which 
soon  enlarges  into  a  tuberculous  ulcer  with  livid  edges ;  or  it  may 
remain  a  long  time  without  opening;  the  liquid  portion  of  its 
contents  being  absorbed,  and  concrete  gmmons  pus  remaining. 
A  hollow,  elongated  ulcer  succeeds,  which  may  be  open  to  the 
external  air  by  a  fistula,  through  which  tubercular  matter  escapes ; 
or,  as  happens  more  frequently,  the  ulcer  may  be  larger  and 
the  surface  more  exposed;    yellow,  friable,  tubercular  matter  is 
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sometimes  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  iilcer,  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  and  surrounding  tissuoSj  but  this  matter  ia  detached  by 
degrees  and  eliminated.  As  the  ulcer  gets  rid  of  the  tubercle, 
the  grannlatioTis,  at  first  pale  and  covered  with  fibrinous  and 
purulent  coucretionSj  become  cleansed ;  they  project  more,  are  of 
a  brighter  vcrmillion  tint,  and  shew  a  disposition  to  cicatriza- 
tion. 

Both  grey  granulation  and  yellow  tubercle  are  foimd  in  the 
external  glands;  when  yellow  caseous  tubercle  has  been  preceded 
by  grey  granulation,  it  remains  for  a  long  time  surrounded  with  a 
semi-transparent,  greyish  zone.  The  parenchyma,  at  first  contain- 
ing  isolated,  tnbereular  points,  these  coalesce,  and  tubercular  infil- 
tration quickly  occurs.  The  tubercular  matter  presents  the  same 
microscopical  elements  here  as  elsewhere;  the  tubercle  corjjuscles 
are  distinguishable  from  the  proper  coq^uscles  of  the  gland  by  the 
latter  being  perfectly  spherical,  with  a  well  defined  outline,  and 
a  distinct  nncleus  frequently  surrounded  \nth  a  membranous 
envelope.  The  interglobuhu'  matter  of  the  tubercle  is  also  much 
more  solid  than  that  of  the  parenchyma.  The  process  of  softening 
without  suppuration  is  described  thus  :  the  stroma  liquifies,  the 
corpuscles  imbibe  the  liquid  and  swell,  or  burst  into  a  granular 
mass  without  any  distinct  form.  Suppuration  first  produces  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  tubercle  at  the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  then 
penetrates  it.  ^Iien  the  pua  and  tubercle  are  blended  they  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  the  action 
of  acetic  Ficidj  the  envelope  of  the  pus  globule  disappearing,  while 
the  tubercle  corpuscles  remain  intact. 

Lebert  also  states  that  he  has  observed  the  proper  tubercle 
corpuscle  intact  in  the  midst  of  cretaceous  matter,  and  cretaceous 
matter  in  the  interior  of  these  corpuscles.   (Lib.  cit.^  p.  118.) 

The  cretaceous  transformation  of  tn])erclc  in  the  external 
glands  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Lebert  met  with  but  two  instances. 
In  a  young  man,  aged  19  years,  with  tubercidar  glands  in  the 
neck:  one  suppurated,  and  after  a  time,  eliminated  calcareous 
fragments.  A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  eight 
years.  Lebert  quotes  also,  from  Eaudclocquc,  a  case  of  cretaceous 
transformation  in  on  encysted  tubercular  gland  in  the  a>dUa.  The 
result  in  these  cases  justifies  the  opinion  of  the  curative  tendency 
of  this  transformation.  When,  during  the  suppuration  of  a  tuber- 
cular gland,  cretaceous  particles  ai-e  climiuatcdj  the  prognostic  as 
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to  the  constitutional  disease  is  favourable,  it  indicates  a  healthi^ 
tendency  in  the  blood. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  these 
glands  in  tuberculoaia  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  affair  to  distinguish  at  all  times  between  tubercu- 
lous hypertrophy,  tuberculous  chronic  iuflammationj  and  the 
deposit  of  tuberclcj  and  tliat  these  three  conditions  may  pass  into 
each  other,  or  may  coexist  in  the  same  case.  They  occur,  however, 
separately  in  innumerable  cases,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
diatingTiish  them  in  practice  ;  attention  to  the  history  and  symp- 
tomSj  with  a  knowledge  of  their  pathology,  will  in  most  coses 
ensure  a  correct  di^nosis. 

The  size  attained  by  tuberculous  glands,  whether  hypertrophied 
or  tubercular,  is  sometimea  enormous :  the  whole  neck  may  be 
completely  strung  round  with  such  swellings,  disfiguring  the 
bust  and  face;  and  Dr,  Cumin  records,  that  he  has  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  middle  age,  both  groins  occupied  by  vast  tubercu- 
lous, glandular  tumours,  the  larger  of  which  equalled  in  size  the 
half  of  a  child's  head  at  birth ;  they  were  firm,  nodulated,  painless, 
and  had  commenced  six  months  previously  as  clusters  of  hard 
kernels,  which  by  degrees  enlarged  and  coalesced  into  these 
enormous  masses,  {Cycl.  Pract.  Anat.,  vol.  iv,  p.  705.) 

In  611  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  subjects  coming  under  the 
observation  of  M.  Lcbertj  175  were  affected  with  tuberculization 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  elsewhere,  either  complicated  or  not 
with  other  locaJ  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  affectionsj  439  were 
exempt  from  tubercle. 

In  158  of  the  175  cases  of  tubercle  the  deposit  was  seated  in 
the  external  lymphatic  glands.  The  fohowiug  table  gives  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  complexity  and  non-complexity  of  the  disease. 

1.  TuJ>ercle8  In  the  external  glands  without  any  complications     .        .    67 

2.  „  „  „  with  various  BcrufnlouB  affections .    71 
8.          }t              ti               it            with  pulmonary  tuberclea      ,        .    10 

4.  „              „                ,,             with  pulmonary  tubercles  and  other 
scrofulous  afTectiuuR 10 

5.  Pulmonary  tubercles  and  other  soroftilons  afTcctiona  without  tuber- 

cles m  tho  external  glands 17 

176 


"^^Tierever  lymphatic  glands  exist  they  may  become  the  seat  of 
tubercle,  even  where  in  the  normal  condition  they  are  in  a  rudi- 
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mentary  state  only.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  hy  far  the  most 
frequently  atilected  ;  then  those  of  the  asillaj,  the  groins,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Tuberculatcd  glands  rarely  encroach  upon  the 
mammsej  and  still  more  raroly  occur  in  the  popliteal  apace.  Of 
the  158  cases,  84  presented  ulcers,  fistulae,  abscesses,  and  tuber- 
cular cicatrices ;  hence  rather  more  than  half  had  suppurated ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  tbe  tubercular  deposit  does  not  necessa- 
rily excite  suppuration,  although  this  frequently  occurs  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  six  months.  They  are  met  with  very  frequently 
after  the  age  of  15  years  without  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
or  any  other  internal  organ,  and  without  any  symptom  of  general 
tuberculosis  as  an  active  disease ;  nevertheless,  they  occur  most 
frequently  in  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  softening  and  suppuration  than  tuberculatcd  glauda  in  the 
interior  of  the  body. 

In  the  external  lymphatic  glands  we  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  studying  the  true,  uncomphcated  effects  of  tubercle  on  the 
animal  economy.  Tlie  morbid  deposit  may  remain  for  a  very  long 
period  without  producing  any  serious  iuconvenicnce,  which  shews 
that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  poison.  It  is  frequently  elimi- 
nated from  the  glanda,  and  the  affection  cured  without  any  ulterior 
eifects  on  the  system  ;  shewing  that  the  deplorable  results  of  tlie 
deposit  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  is  attributable 
either  to  the  particular  organ  in  which  it  occurs,  or  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease  of  the  blood.  It  is  never  fatal ;  when  fatal  results 
ensue  tubercle  is  deposited  simultaneonsly  in  other  organs. 

Carswell  states,  that  among  a  great  many  cases  examined  by 
him,  he  never  foimd  these  glands  when  generally  affected,  exempt 
from  tubercular  matter ;  and  even  when  situated  under  the  cutis, 
when  this  is  pale,  he  has  sometimes  found  them  almost  completely 
filled  with  the  morbid  product,  and  he  arrives  at  a  very  important 
conclusion  from  these  facts — that  when  enlarged  glands  in  tuber- 
culous subjects  idtimatcly  disappear,  we  may  conclude  that  we 
have  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  local  tubercular  disease. 

M.  Simon  baa  recently  {Lectures  on  Patliology,  1850,  p.  181) 
propounded  an  opinion  which  was  entertained  some  time  ago  by 
Andral  (Path.  Anat.,  vol,  ii,  p.  453),  that  tubercle  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  is  not  a  deposit  from  the  Mood-vessels,  as  in  otlier 
organs,  but  an  accumulation  in  the  glaudiiiar  tubes  of  the  mor- 
'bidly  coagulable  or  inspissated  lymph :  that  is  to  say — of  tubercu- 
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Ions  lymph.  He  regards  it  as  a  "disease  of  the  hnnph  in  the 
glands/*  Andral  says — "  simply  the  result  of  an  alteration  of 
the  lymph  itself,  either  spontaneous  or  caused  by  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  perhaps  resulting  from  its 
stagnation,  owing  to  some  mechamcal  obstacle  to  its  circulation 
through  the  lymphatic  plexus."  The  fact  that  Soemmering  and 
other  anatomists  have  frequently  injected  mercury  into  glands 
affected  with  tuberculosis  in  every  degree,  and  always  found  the 
mercury  traverse  the  lymphatics  freely,  is  opposed  to  tliis  view. 
M.  Boeker  (De  Gland.  Lymph.,  Berlin,  1826)  always  found  it 
possible  to  inject  tubercular  mesenteric  glands  with  mercuiy, 
"  their  lymphatics  being  quite  permeable.^*  The  observation  of 
Cruickshank,  that  when  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  by 
the  deposit  of  tubercle,  if  an  obstruction  of  the  ducts  existed,  one 
ought  to  meet  with  a  stagnation  of  chyle  in  the  first  set  of  lacteals 
— a  circumstance  never  yet  observed — may  be  extended  to  other 
glands,  and  strongly  supports  if  it  does  not  completely  establish 
the  objection. 


THE    BRONCHIAL   GLANDS. 

We  have  no  clear  account  of  any  other  morbid  condition  of 
these  glands,  except  such  as  results  from  the  actual  deposition  of 
tubercle,  although  from  analogy  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that 
hypertrophy  and  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  occur  in  tuber- 
culous subjects.  They  arc  said  to  be  swollen,  softened,  and  of  a 
dull  grey  or  black  marbled  hue,  under  inflammatory  action. 

(a)  Tubercle. — The  branchial  glands  may  be  primarily  or  secon- 
darily affected  with  tuberculization.  The  former  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  indeed  in  adults,  but  very  frequent  in  children.  In 
about  70  adults  affected  with  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  Louis  found 
about  one  half  with  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Papavoinc 
found  11  of  49  children  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  bronchial 
glands  without  any  in  the  lungs. 

The  tubercular  development  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  des- 
cribed by  Haese  as  following  a  particular  course.  The  glands  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  are  earliest  attacked,  and  first  pass 
througli  the  morbid  changes ;  thence  the  morbid  process  diverges 
in  three  directions  :  1 .  To  the  glands  which  foUow  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes  deep  into  the  pulmonaiy  texture ; 
2.  To  those  situate  between  the  pericartliura  and  lungs,  and  along 
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the  oesoplin^us  in  the  posterior  mediastiiimn ;  3.  To  those  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  and  from  these  to  the  tracheal  and  the  cer- 
vical plexuses. 

In  the  crude  state^  the  tubercles  deposited,  according  to  ITasse's 
descriptionj  present  the  appearance  of  grey  or  yellow  granules  up 
to  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  and  occupy  partly  the  centre  and  partly 
the  circumference  of  the  gland.  The  gland  itself  is  either  softened 
or  hardened,  and  of  a  colour  inclining  to  grey,  Louis  remarks 
that  the  gland  presents  no  red  discoloration  in  the  parts  not  occu- 
pied by  the  tubercle,  but  is  generally  greyish  or  blackish,  and 
of  increased  consistence.  In  a  short  time  it  becomes  ao  infil- 
trated as  to  constitute  a  yellowish  white  friable  substance,  in 
which  no  vestige  of  the  pristine  texture  remains  discernible. 
Ilasse  remarks  of  the  glands  generally,  that  after  the  loss  of  the 
original  tissue,  the  tumours  may  enlarge  to  an  enormous  extent ; 
those  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  sometimes  attaining  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  or  more.  If,  before  this  increase  in  their 
size,  they  were  but  loosely  attached  in  the  midat  of  areolar  tissue, 
they  now,  through  its  medium,  coalesce  very  iii-mly  with  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  acquiring,  from  the  lardaceous  increase  of 
consistency  of  the  tissue  around,  an  isolating  envelope. 

Hasse  makes  the  curious  remark,  that  only  where  tubercle  is 
primarily  seated  in  the  mesenteric  glands  does  tuberculization  of 
the  bronchial  glands  appear  to  advance  along  those  glands  which 
follow  the  courae  of  the  Gcsopbagus,  passing  from  thence  to  the 
cervical  plexus. 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  examined  249  children  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  tubercles  in  the  bronchial  glands,  in  some  of 
which  many  of  the  forms  occurred  together.  They  observe  that 
it  sometimes  happens  that  gray  granulations  are  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  gland,  while  the  periphery  is  ahready  converted  into 
yellow  tu])erclc. 
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glands,  adhesions  to  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
formed  through  the  metlium  of  an  areolar  tissue,  M'hich  is  at  first 
loose  in  its  texture,  but  becomes  daOy  more  dense.  After  a  time 
the  gland  cannot  bo  detached  from  the  bronchus,  when  a  aeries 
of  changes  occurs,  resulting  in  the  softening  of  the  tubercular 
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matter  and  the  communication  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst  witli 
the  hronchial  tube,  probably  sometimes  by  erosion  and  ulceration, 
but  most  commonly  by  interstitial  ab3orj}tion  from  pressure.  Per- 
foration occurs  occasionally  while  the  tubercle  in  the  diseased 
gland  is  in  a  state  of  crudity. 

Softening. — As  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts,  the  mass  within  the 
glands  may  continue  in  a  crude  state  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but 
for  the  most  part  a  low  form  of  inflEmimation  attends  the  progress 
of  the  swelling,  and  the  gland  undergoes  the  softening  process, 
becoming  part  of  a  large  abscess,  and  being  in  the  end  entirely 
destroyed.  When  the  softening  proceeds  from  the  centre,  one  or 
more  little  excavations  are  first  formed,  containing  a  gritty  puru- 
lent fluid,  in  which  case  the  process  ia  slow,  "WTien  the  softening 
commences  at  the  circumference,  the  filamentous  sheath  of  the 
gland  becomes  higldy  vascidar  and  puffy,  tdtimately  constituting 
a  mere  cyst  around  a  thick,  yellowish,  tubcrculo-purulent  fluid. 
In  either  case  an  abscess  is  slowly  formed,  with  some  degree  of 
redness,  pain  and  heat.  The  tumour  has  now,  except  under  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  attjuned  its  utmost  magnitudcj 
and  from  this  moment  collapses,  its  contents^  identically  the  same 
as  the  tubercular  deposit  in  any  other  organ,  escaping  through  an 
opening  of  its  o^vn  making,  which  constitutes  a  tuberculous  ulcer 
with  all  the  characteristics  already  described,  or  in  rarer  cases  it 
may  be  gradually  absorbed. 

Absorption. — This  proceeds  very  slowly,  being  carried  on,  in 
part,  by  the  red  velvety  vascular  coat,  and  in  part,  probably,  by 
imbibition,  forming  a  bronchial  vomica,  which,  as  will  be  described 
of  vomicae  in  the  lungs,  for  the  most  part  possesses  an  unorganized 
membranous  lining  containing  thickened  pus  and  tubercle  j  but  the 
cavity  does  not,  as  the  pulmonary  excavation,  continue  to  enlarge  j 
its  walls  receive  no  additional  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  rather  seem 
to  act  as  a  shield-  In  Hasse's  experience  no  instance  ever  occurred 
of  the  reduction  of  two  adjacent  glands  into  oue  common  excava- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  iu  proportion  as  its  fluid  contents  are 
absorbed,  the  cyst  closes  in  upon  the  more  consistent,  pap-like 
residue,  which,  lessening  by  degrees,  acquires  a  mealy  and  creta- 
ceous chiu-acter,  and  eventually  assumes  a  stony  hardness.  Such 
products  are  frequently  met  with,  even  in  youth,  in  the  place  of 
broncliial  glands,  more  especially  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
the  morbid  process  observing  the  same  order  of  development  as 
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the  original  development  of  tubercle,  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez 
met  with  but  one  instance  where  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were 
completely  absorbed :  in  a  child  aged  six  years,  the  glands  being 
entirely  tubercular,  two  of  these  had  penetrated  the  lung,  of 
which  one  was  small  and  crudCj  the  other  lai*ge  and  quite  softened, 
siuTOunded  by  a  cyst  with  fine  walla,  this  being  lined  with  a  false 
membrane,  the  interior  of  the  cyst  being  almost  empty,  without 
any  communication  with  the  bronchia. 

Compression  of  the  ndghbouring  parts. — Tubercular  bronchial 
glands  produce  more  or  less  compression  : — 1.  Of  the  vessels. 
The  veua  cava  superiorj  the  piilraonary  artery  and  veins,  the  vena 
azygos,  for  instance.  Obliteration  of  the  vessels  is  rarely  pro- 
duced, but  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  frequently  interrupted. 
M.  Tonnele  saw  the  vena  cava  superior  compressed  by  a  tubercle 
between  it  and  the  vertebra,  pressing  the  vein  out  of  its  site, 
making  it  describe  a  kind  of  revolution  around  itself,  so  as  to 
bring  its  walls  into  contact,  and  interrupt  the  course  of  the  blood. 
Constant  records  a  case  of  compression  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Compression  of  the  vessels  may  produce  haemorrhage,  or  asdema, 
in  distant  parts,  as  in  the  arachnoid  or  lungs.  2.  Of  the  trachea 
UTid  Itronchue.  This  ia  a  more  frequent  occurrence ;  the  trachea 
has  been  found  contracted,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  glands, 
resuming  its  normal  diameter  a  little  above  the  bifurcation ;  or 
compressed  laterally.  The  large  bronchia;  of  both  lungs  have  been 
found  contracted.  MjVI.  Cloquct,  Leblond  and  Barthe,  saw  exam- 
ples in  which  these  tubes  were  obliterated.  MM.  Rilliett  and 
Barthez  never  met  with  an  instance.  The  bronchial  tubes  within 
the  lungs,  are  seldom  compressed,  being  kept  on  the  stretch  by 
their  cartilaginous  rings,  and  the  substance  of  the  lung  being 
yielding.  3.  Of  the  nen^es.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  and  their 
ramiiications  are  frequently  compressed.  Generally,  the  structure 
of  the  nerve  is  not  altered,  but  in  one  instance  MM.  Rilliett  and 
Barthez  found  a  ncr\'c  displaced  by  a  gland  to  which  it  adhered, 
being  thickened  at  the  point  of  adhesion,  and  its  rami£cations 
in  the  diseased  glandular  mass  obliterated.  Wrisberg  found  the 
pharyngeal  nerve  compressed.  Merrimau  saw  the  left  recurrent 
nerve  compressed  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  aorta ;  it  was 
displaced  nearly  half  au  inch  from  its  ordinary  site,  and  its  tissue 
manifestly  altered.  4.  Of  the  (esophagxts.  We  have  no  records  of 
the  compression  of  this  tube.  M.  Berton  records  two  cases  of 
simple  displacement. 
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The  reason  that  perforation  takes  place  more  frequently  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  than  into  the  vessels  or  oesophagus,  appears  to 
be  that  the  hronchise  cannot  recede  from  the  compression ;  there 
are  adhesions  readily  established  bctArccu  them  and  the  neighbour- 
ing glands,  and  these  adhesions  gradually  become  more  intimate ; 
softening  of  the  tubercle  then  occurs,  and  a  commimication  be- 
comes established. 

Perforation  of  the  neigkbonring  structures, — This  is  a  frequent 
result  of  softening  of  tubercidar  bronchial  glands;  it  takes  place 
most  freijucntly  into  the  Lro/icMj  and  accordiug  to  Hasse  it  occurs 
most  frequently  from  without  inwards^  commencing  in  ulceration 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  menibranCj  whichj  progressing  into  the 
tubercular  gland,  the  contents  of  this  burst  through  the  bronchus, 
determining  an  irregular  passage  and  ojiening  through  which  they 
escape.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  bronchitd  glands  escape  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  cavities  which  closely 
resemble  those  resulting  from  pulmonary  tubercle^  distitiguishable 
from  them — by  invariably  occiuring  near  the  spot  wlicrc  the  great 
vessels  and  bronclii  enter  the  lungs — bv  their  direct  communica- 
tion  with  glands — by  being  for  the  most  part  limited  in  size,  and 
smooth  on  the  inside — and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  bronchial 
tubes  do  not  enter  straight,  that  is  with  the  whole  ring  of  their 
corroded  extremity,  but  only  through  a  lateral  and  often  a  very 
narrow  orifice. 

The  perforations  within  the  bronchi  vary  in  character.  If  they 
communicate  with  a  cyst  in  which  the  matter  is  in  a  crude  state, 
the  perforations  are  short,  nearly  circular,  and  present  little  or  no 
traces  of  injection— if  witliin  a  cyst  containing  softened  matter,  the 
wall  of  the  bronchus  in  coutact  with  the  cyst  is  bright  red,  worn 
from  without  inwards,  irregular  at  its  edges,  and  generally  pre- 
sents remains  of  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

Perforation  into  the  pleura  is  still  more  rare — Hasse  says  only 
possible  where  the  gland  is  situated  immediately  under  the  pleura, 
at  the  inter  lobuliu*  divisions.  Berton,  and  Rllhett  and  Barthez, 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  same  gland  having 
perforated  the  pleura  and  a  bronchial  tube,  so  as  to  induce  pneu- 
mothorax. 

Perforation  of  the  (esophagus  is  less  rare.  Berton  and  Leblond 
each  saw  an  example  in  childicn.  Here  the  pus  is  evacuated  by 
degrees,  in  occasional  gushes,  on  retching  or  coughing,  sometimes 
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'  large  quantity  being  discharged  at  one  time.  The  empty 
gland  may  coUapsej  firmly  coalescing  with  the  oesopliagria,  and 
thus  contributing  to  establish  a  deep  cicatrix.  Ilasse  met  with 
five  examples  of  this  nature  in  n^ed  persons,  the  base  liaving  in 
every  instance  been  formed  out  of  the  hard  blackish  remains  of 
a  gland.  Simultaneous  perforation  of  the  a^sophagus  and  trachea 
has  been  seen  iu  the  adult.  Syme  records  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
45,  in  whom  a  tubercular  bronchial  gland  communicated  with  the 
trachea,  the  oRsnphagua,  and  the  pericardium.* 

Three  examples  are  known,  all  in  children^  of  actual  perforation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery — a  main  bronchial  trunk  and  a  large 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  simultaneously  penetrated 
by  a  bronchial  gland,  death  taking  place  instantaneously  under 
profuse  hsemorrhnger  Lebert  met  with  a  case  iu  which  an  abscess 
of  a  bronchial  gland  had  opened  into  the  pericardium,  (Lib. 
cit.  p.  667.) 

Rilhctt  and  Barthez  have  observed  perforation  in  which  the 
base  was  formed  by  the  tubercle  of  a  gland  in  a  state  of  crudity, 
and  they  befieve  that  perforation  is  not  invariably  owing  to  soften- 
ing or  ulceration^  but  depends  simply  upon  compression  and 
intermittent  absorption-  In  such  a  case  the  edges  of  tlie  perforation 
are  round  and  well  defined,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  vascular 
injection. 

Ea^trava^ation  qf  Blood. — This  ia  an  occasional  occurrence  from 
other  than  the  above  causes.  Killiett  and  Barthez  met  with  two 
cases.  In  one  of  thesCj  a  boy  aged  11  years,  died  after  a  frightful 
haemorrhage  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  back  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions. The  bronchial  glands  were  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  and 
were  entirely  converted  into  a  grey  tissue,  interspersed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  yellow  tubercle.  They  were  tlie  largest  bronchial 
glands  they  ever  saw.  No  trace  of  vascular  perforation  was  met 
with,  there  being  merely  pulmonary  ccchymosis.  They  explain 
the  occurrence  of  the  htemorrhage  by  the  compression  of  the  large 
vessels  preventing  the  return  of  the  bloody  which  had  been  unduly 
forced  into  the  lungs  by  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  under  a 
shock  or  moral  emotion.   (Lib.  cit.,  p,  185.) 

77te  Curative  Process  in  Tuberadar  Bronchial  Glands. — Hasse 
thus  describes  the  curative  process. — ^Years  may  be  occuj)ied  in 


*  Ediub.  MciL  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xUv,  p.  113. 
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complete  recovery.  The  aperture  into  the  bronchia  gradually 
heals  to  a  point,  whilst  the  subjacent  gland  shrivels,  or  else  closes 
before  its  contents  arc  entirely  voitled;  the  remainder  subse- 
quently becoming  calcareous.  Occasionally  a  renewed  irritation 
at  a  late  period  restores  the  communication,  and  calcareous  concre- 
tions pass  away.  The  deep,  blackish  scars  formed  are  met  with 
in  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  bronchise,  and  their  real  origin  is 
revealed  by  making  a  vertical  section,  by  which  the  subjacent 
shrivelled  gland  is  simultaneously  di\nded.  When  this  process 
affects  glands  deeply  situated  within  the  hings,  where  the  bronchi 
are  uo  longer  cartilaginous,  the  perforated  canal  contracts  after 
healing,  which  is  the  more  conspicuous  as  the  glands  within  the 
lungs  are  always  seated  at  the  acute  angle  of  the  bronchial 
divisions,  and  for  the  same  reason  two  canals  are  often  perforated 
at  once.  Sometimes  the  repair  is  effected  differently;  the  open- 
ing gradually  enlarges,  until  an  extensive  excavation  occupies  one 
side  of  the  tube,  the  continuity  being  ultimately  restored  by 
cohesion  of  the  glandular  walls,  and  the  loss  of  substance  replaced 
by  the  ca\'ity  filling  with  a  fibro-cartilaginous  mass.  The  latter 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  very  slow  process,  as  openings  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  met  with  in  many  old  persons.  The  sustained 
irritation  about  these  ulcerated  patches  causes  the  bronchial 
cartilages  to  ossify,  and  afterwards  to  project,  as  naked  splinters, 
heyond  the  brink  of  the  cavity. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Carswell's  description  of  the  curative  pro- 
cess :  —  "  In  individuals  who  had  recovered  from  scrofula  aud 
pulmonary  phthisis,  but  who  died  some  time  after  of  other  diseases, 
I  have  found  these  glands  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tra- 
chea, where  they  are  generally  most  frequently  and  most  exten- 
sively aflfccted,  as  well  as  some  way  up  the  trachea,  containing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling  putty  or  dry 
mortar,  the  consistence  of  which  M'as  sometimes  equal  to  that  of 
sand-stone  or  bone.  This  substance  has  generally  a  stellated 
form,  or  presents  a  number  of  sharp  spicule  projecting  from 
a  central  mass,  which  excite  inflammation,  idceration, — and  hence 
perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  A  direct  communication  is  thus 
formed  between  the  cavity  of  the  air-tubes  and  the  diseased 
glands,  through  which  the  cretaceous  bodies  pass;  and  they  are 
rejected  along  with  the  expectorated  fluids.     I  have  seen  several 
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examples  of  cure  of  tuberculai'  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
effected  in  the  maimer  just  described.  The  patients  were  gene- 
rally advanced  in  years,  and  had  frequently  observed  the  cretaceous 
matter  in  their  sputa,  portions  of  which  have  been  shewn  to  me, 
and  were  found  to  present  all  the  physical  characters  of  that 
which  was  afterwards  detected  in  the  bronchial  glands.  WTien 
these  glands  have  evacuated  the  whole  of  their  contents,  they  are 
found  atrophied,  and  converted  into  a  fibrous  tissue,  which  fiUs 
up  the  external  orifice  of  the  perforated  air-tube.  The  accidental 
opening  now  contracts,  becomes  obhterated,  and  leaves  in  its 
place  a  puckered  depression  or  cicatrix,  seen  on  the  internal  sur- 
fiice  of  the  air-tube." 

Carswell  represents  a  bronchial  gland  situated  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  filled  with  a  number  of  irregular  spiculated  creta- 
ceous bodies,  one  of  which  is  making  its  way  through  a  perforation 
in  the  left  division  of  the  trachea  irame<liately  over  the  diseased 
gland.  The  cicatrix  of  a  similar  perforation  of  the  trachea  is  also 
represented,  the  remains  of  the  gland  having  been  found  adhering 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  trachea  in  the  situation  of  the  cica- 
trix.—(PL  iv,  fig.  4.) 

In  advanced,  and  even  in  old  age,  the  bronchial  glands  are  by  no 
means  infi-equently  foxmd  to  have  undergone  the  changes  here 
described,  but  these  changes  ai'e  generally  of  long  anterior  date, 
\irtually  the  remains  of  cui'ed  bronchial  tuberculosis. 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  describe  the  case  of  crude  glandular 
and  pulmonary  tubercles  combining.  They  state,  that  in  young 
subjects  they  sometimes  approach  each  other  and  unite.  In  such 
subjects  tubercles  have  a  great  tendency  to  aggregate  under  the 
pleura  on  the  surface  of  the  Umg,  and  to  increase  inwards  through 
the  parenchyma.  At  the  same  time  that  the  sub-pleural  tubercle 
advances  towards  the  central  parts,  a  tubercular  gland,  seated  at 
the  root  of  the  lung,  advances  in  the  same  direction,  until  the  two 
masses  unite  from  opposite  points,  and  by  cutting  into  them  trans- 
versely the  existence  of  a  long  tubercular  cyHuder  traversing  the 
lung  from  one  surface  to  the  other  is  demonstrated.  Tubercles 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  lungs  may  in  tlie  same  manner  be  com- 
bined with  bronchial  tubercles  ;  the  intermediate  pulmonary  tissue 
being  destroyed  by  pressure  and  interstitial  absorption.  Mlien 
these  crude  tubercles  softcUj,  if  the  softening  occurs  first  in  the 
bronchial  gland,  they  may  open  into  the  hmg,  and  a  cavern  is 
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tlicrcby  produced;  or,  if  the  softening  commences  in  the  liing,  the 
cavern  ultimately  involves  the  glandular  mass. 

b.  Melanotic  Deposit  in  the  Bronchial  Glands. — A  great  peculiarity 
in  the  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  as  compared  with  the  other 
lymphatic  glands  consists  in  the  deposition  of  black  pigment. 
Hasse  says,  whenever  the  tubercular  mass  has  remained  uutil 
long  after  puberty,  or  the  disease  has  arisen  at  a  later  period, 
this  peculiar  substance  is  met  with  both  in  the  tmsoftened  and  in 
the  pap-like  mass.  With  the  latter  it  becomes  so  intimately  com- 
bined as  ultimately  to  constitute  an  uniformj  black,  smeary  pulp. 
Sometimes  the  mass  contracting  its  contents  remain  soft  for  years. 
Sometimes  calcareous  masses  or  separate  calcareous  nuclei  are 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  mass. 


TEE    MESENTERIC    GLANDS. 

Morbid  changes  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  although  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  bronchial  glands,  are  among  the  most  conmion 
consequences  of  tuberculosis;  they  were  noticed  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  referred  to  the  true  cause.  Tliese  glands  are  subject 
to  all  the  affections  already  deacribcd,  but  their  tuberculizatioii  has 
elicited  the  most  attention  from  morbid  anatomists.  Inflamma- 
tion, as  a  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  is  minutely 
described,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  congestion  and  in- 
flammation may  occur  in  tuberculous  subjects,  even  though  the 
blood  is  not  matured  for  the  production  of  tubercle.  There  are 
several  eircumstancea  which  give  a  remarkable  speciality  to  this 
particidar  localization  of  tuberciJosia. 

(a)  Hypertrt^htf. — The  mesenteric  glands  are  at  first  tumefied 
from  sanguineous  congestion,  and  then  hypertrophied  either  with 
redness  and  liypersemia  or  ftilness  of  their  tissue,  in  tuberculosis  as 
in  all  other  diseases,  when  the  intestinal  canal  becomes  the  seat  of 
irritation.  It  is  an  important  remai'k  of  Andral's  that  the  hyper- 
trophy occurs  subsequently,  whether  the  irritation  continues  or 
ceases,  and  it  is  Hable  to  be  permanent. — (Path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  87.) 

{b)  Tuberck. — Baillie  describes  tubercular  mesenteric  glands. 
He  found  the  gland  in  part  changed  into  a  white,  soft,  curdy 
mattetj  not  imcommonly  mixed  with  pus.  Lonis  found  them 
tuberculaj  in  23  out  of  102  adult  phthisical  subjects  j  >OI,  Rilliett 
and  Barthez  in  one-half  of  the  tuberculous  infants  they  examined ; 
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but  thej  were  extensively  diseased  in  not  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  number  affected^  and  in  a  sixteenth  only  of  the  chil- 
dren who  died  with  tubercle  in  some  point  of  the  economy. 

We  learn  from  Mechel  and  Andral  that  a  mesenteric  gland  un- 
dergoing tuberculization  sometimes  becomes,  in  the  first  instance, 
redder  and  firmer  than  natural,  it  then  enlarges,  and  becomcii 
elongated ;  at  other  times  the  gland  is  pale,  its  cousLstence  uni- 
form, and  its  shape  natural ;  when  tubercle  commences  form- 
ing, the  tubercular  matter  first  occupies  the  centre  of  the  gland, 
developing  itaelf  at  one  or  many  points;  it  may  continue  to 
be  isolated,  or  became  infiltrated  aad  increase  the  whole  gland. 
The  tubercle  passes  tbrougli  all  the  phases  of  its  development, 
being  first  crude  and  white,  or  opaline  or  yellowish.  At  first  it 
appears  to  be  traversed  with  vessels,  but  subsequently  they  disap- 
pear; ultimately,  softening  occiu*a  in  all  its  stages  from  a  pap-like 
fluid  to  tuberculous  pus,  but  this  is  rarely  very  fluid,  it  mostly 
consists  of  curdy  clots  suspended  in  a  rather  tbiok  purulent  matter. 

The  circumatancea  relating  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
mesentery  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  already  described. 
A  few  of  the  glands  may  be  afi'ected,  or  more  frequently  a  great 
number,  or  even  the  whole.  They  arc  of  very  variable  size,  and 
sometimes  run  into  masses  placed  along  the  vertebral  column,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  distend  the  mesentery,  and  render  it  immo- 
bile, when  they  may  compress  the  aorta  or  the  ascending  cava;  or 
they  are  heaped  together  like  a  quantity  of  peeled  chesnuts,  to 
which  tbey  have  some  reisemblance.  At  other  times,  the  tumour 
may  be  m^oveable  from  one  side  of  the  vertebral  colmnn  to  the 
otber.  The  tumours  are  of  all  sizes,  from  tbat  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  the  head  of  an  infant  (Portal).  The  glandular  tissue  may 
become  completely  filled,  or  the  deposit  may  occur  partially, 
towards  the  centre  or  the  circumference,  the  unoccupied  por- 
tions being  in  a  state  of  congestion,  as  represented  by  Carswell 
(PI.  iii,  fig.  1).  Most  frequently  the  glandular  tissue  disappears 
entirely,  and  is  wholly  replaced  by  tubercle.  MM.  Rilliett  and 
Barthcz  found  in  children  the  unoccupied  portion  very  rarely  in- 
flamed, and  they  state  that  these  glands  give  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  without  any  previous  inflammation. 

In  the  adult,  Louis  found  the  glands  near  the  caecum  most 
frequently  affected.  In  all  the  cases  except  one,  even  where  the 
deposit  was  in  the  miliary  form,  it  consisted  of  yellow  tubercle ; 
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tte  exception  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  semi-transparent 
grey  matter  in  the  midst  of  a  partially  tnberculized  gland.  They 
had  very  rarely  undergone  softeaing,  which  Louis  attributes  to 
their  recent  development.  They  were  generally  enlarged,  and 
when  a  few  spots  only  occurredj  the  glandular  tissue  sometimes 
appeared  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  and  a  little  softened, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  inflammation  had  some  influence  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  but  in  others  the  gland  had  not  under- 
gone anj-"  change  in  colour  or  consistence. 

In  every  case,  \dcerations  of  the  intestines  which  had  not 
formed  without  primary  or  consecutive  inflammation,  were  met 
with,  and  the  tubercular  glands  were  directly  associated  with  the 
portions  of  intestine  affection.  The  degree  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
gland,  however,  did  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  in  a  case  in  which  all  the  mesenteric  glands  were  com- 
pletely transformed  into  tubercle,  the  mucous  membrane  was 
perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  rounded  ulceration,  of 
one  hne  in  diameter,  with  pale  and  flat  edges,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ccecura.  Louis  concludes  that  if  inflaraination  of  the 
glandsj  and  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  should  he  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  mesenteric  tubercles  in  certain  cases^  there  are  others  in 
which  these  products  acknowledge  no  such  causation. 

When  the  glands  were  not  tubercular,  Louis  observed  them, 
in  ciiaes  of  phthisis,  pretty  frequently  of  considerable  size,  and 
of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour. 

Pathological  investigations,  subsequent  to  those  of  Louis,  have 
left  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  occasionally  in  the  adult  and  much  more  fre- 
quently in  children.  This  constitutes  the  anatomical  element  of 
the  variety  of  the  disease  which  comes  under  the  designation  of 
Tu.berculosis  viesenterica  [Tabes  mesenierica).  Andral,  as  quoted 
by  Louis,  gives  a  case  in  which  the  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy. 

A  young  man,  set.  17,  died  from  extensive  tubercular  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  the  lungs  presenting  no  trace  of  tubercle. 
(Revue  Medical^  Sep.  181-3.) 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Bartliez  met  with  cases  in  children  in  which 
the  mesentery  w^as  the  only  part  affected. 

Adhesions  and  compression  of  the  neighbouring  parts. — Adhesions 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  peritoneal 
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coat  to  the  corresponding  peritoneal  coat  of  the  adjoining  parts, 
are  by  no  mpaua  infrequent,  as  Ijetween  the  mesentery  and  intes- 
tine or  two  portions  of  mesentery.  When  these  adliesionB  form  a 
ring  capable  of  receinng  a  noose  of  intestine,  strangulation  may 
occur. 

Other  evidences  of  peritoneal  infiammation,  when  they  occur, 
are  generally  slight^  ajid  limited  to  slightly  increased  vascularity, 
or  a  little  inequality  of  surface. 

The  effects  of  tubercultir  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery on  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  compared  M'ith  those  of  the 
thorax,  are  very  different.  Owing  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest 
being  osseous  and  comparatively  inextensible  with  the  comparative 
solidity  of  its  contents,  and  those  of  the  abdomen  being  soft  and 
extensible,  tlie  glands  in  the  latter  may  acquire  a  much  larger 
volume,  they  exercise  less  compression  on  the  surrounding  organs, 
and  the  parts  iire  less  subject  to  adliesiona  and  perforations.  The 
abdominal  vessels  are  much  less  liable  to  compression,  when  the 
mesentery  is  the  seat  of  tubercle,  than  when  the  deposit  occurs  in 
the  peritoneum,  and  serous  effusion  is  a  rare  residt.  As  above 
shewn,  we  see  the  abdomen  sometimes  filled  with  tubercle  with  as 
little  derangement  of  the  general  health  as  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
exterual  glands.  On  the  other  haudj  compression  may  sometimes 
occur.  MM.  RiJliett  and  Barthez  give  a  case  in  which  adhesion 
to  the  intestine  and  perforation  took  place.  Cowperj  as  quoted  by 
!Morgagni,  speaks  of  a  child  greatly  emaciated,  in  whom  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli  was  compressed  by  two  enlarged  mesenteric  glands.* 
Portal  met  with  cases  of  erosion  of  the  peritoneum,  the  pus  from 
the  lamiuaB  of  the  mesentery  being  effused  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

In  C/w/f/rcH.— Rilliett  and  Barthez  examined  144  cases  of  mesen- 
teric tubercles,  consisting  as  follows  : — 

Of  yellow  granulations         ....      7 

„  niiliniy  tiibercled 57        ' 

„  tubcmtilar  masses &i 

„  eoftcaeil  tubercle 13 

„  cretaceous  tubercle  ....  8 

As  respects  the  extent  of  tuberculiaation,  the  result  was — 

A  very  few  tubercles  in        .        .        .        -    75 

Ratbcr  numerous 48 

Numerous 20 

•  Cyclop.  Pract  Med.,  vol.  iv,  p.  149. 
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Softened  tubercle  was  found  most  frequently  bet>reen  tlie  age 
of  three  and  sixteen  years.  TLey  never  found  grey  granulation  iu 
tlie  mesentery,  "When  the  affection  was  extensive,  it  most  fre- 
quently coincided  with  a  similar  affection  of  other  organs,  but  eases 
are  occasionally  met  ^rith  in  which  the  tubercle  is  exclusively 
concentrated  in  the  mesenteryj  and  the  coincidence  of  mesenteric 
phthisis  and  peritoneal  phthisis  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Notwith- 
standing the  remark  ali'eady  quoted  from  Louis,  that  in  the  adult 
the  glands  opposite  the  coecum  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
tubercle,  statistics  are  not  at  present  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
enable  ns  to  determine  ivhether  the  disease  is  more  prone  to 
attack  one  part  of  the  mnseiitery  than  another,  or  to  determine 
the  circumstances  under  wliich  this  might  happen. 

The  curative  tendency. — On  comparing  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  mesenteric  and  the  estcmid  lymphatic  glands  iu  tliis  disease, 
it  "will  be  found  that  either  may  become  tubercular  and  remain  so 
for  years,  without  prodiicing  any  general  secondary  effects  in  the 
system.     This  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  older  writers. 

Ambrose  Parey  quotes  a  case  from  Ingrassius,  of  a  certain  Moor^ 
hanged  for  theft,  in  whose  body,  publicly  dissected,  were  found  70 
scrofulous  tunioiu-s  of  the  mesentery,  and  many  abscesses  contained 
in  cysts  adhering  to  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  particu- 
larly of  the  large  intestines,  the  liver,  spleen  and  lungs  being 
healthy  j  tliis  man  was  in  apparently  perfect  health  till  the  period 
of  his  execution. 

!Morgagni  gives  the  case  of  a  negro  girl  who  died  suddenly, 
apparently  in  good  health  j  the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged 
and  scrofulous.  Bnyle  reports  the  case  of  an  infant  who  died  from 
a  burn  M'hile  in  perfect  health,  fat,  and  in  good  condition ;  there 
were  tubercles  in  the  mesentery,  and  in  some  of  them  suppuration 
had  commenced. 

It  is  astonishing  also  to  what  an  extent  tubercular  disease  of 
the  mesentery  will  proceed,  with  only  trivial  symptoms  and  before 
producing  fatal  consequences. 

Portal  quotes  from  Tulpius  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  two  years, 
in  whom  a  mesenteric  tumour  weighed  18  Iba.,  and  remarks  that  it 
is  not  only  the  glands  or  the  lJ^nphatic  vessels  of  the  mesentery 
which  are  obstructed  in  such  a  case,  but  the  morbid  element  is  de- 
posited in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  he  states  also  that  he  lias  seen 
the  mesentery,  mesocolon  and  mcsorectum  completely  filled. 
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The  above  obsen-ations  prepare  us  to  understand  that  mesenteric 
plithisis  is  a  more  curable  disease  than  pulmonary  plithisis. 

Dr.  Carswell  gives  a  most  instnictive  case  in  illustration.  The 
patient  was  affected  with  the  disease  when  a  child,  and  also  had 
swelled  cervical  glands^  some  of  which  ulcerated  ;  she  died  of  in- 
flammation  of  the  womb  seven  days  after  deliverj^  at  the  age  of  21 
years ;  several  of  the  meaenteric  glands  contained  a  dry,  cheesy 
matter,  mixed  'W'ith  a  chalky-looking  substtuice ;  others  were  com- 
posed of  a  firm  cretaceous  substance,  and  a  tumour  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg  included  within  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a  large  aggregated  mass  of  glands, 
was  formed  into  a  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  putty  and 
dried  mortar,  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  seroaity ;  in  the 
neck  also,  and  immediately  beneath  an  old  cicatrix,  there  were  two 
glands  which  contained  in  several  parts  of  their  otherwise  healthy 
substanccj  small  masses  of  hard  cretaceous  matter. 

D. THE    THYROID    BODY. 

Hasse  (Lib.  cit,  p.  388)  afhrms  that  the  avowed  relation  between 
bronchocele  and  tuberculosis  is  groundless.  lie  never  met  with 
tubercles  in  this  organ,  and  Sautcr  *  has  observed  that  persons 
affected  with  extensive  bronchocele  seldom  or  ever  become  subjects 
of  phthisis. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE   PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    VISCERA    IK 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

I  include  in  this  sectioii  the  cerebral^  the  thoracic  and  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera. 

A. OF  THE  NBRVODS  CENTRES  AND  NERVES. 

In  tubercidoaiSj  when  the  brain  and  the  other  nervous  centres 
have  remained  to  the  last  perfectly  free  from  local  disease,  they  are 
paler  and  softer  than  naturaJj  as  in  most  other  chronic  affections. 
Dr.  Boyd  found  the  encephalon,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  pulmoualis,  both  in  males  and  females,  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  natural  standard-t  It  is  frequently  extremely 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  various 

»  CEetw.  Jalirb,  N.  F.,  vul.  xx,  lasc.  i. 
t  Edin,  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jouni.,  vul.  Ixi,  p.  288. 
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pathological  contHtions  of  the  nervous  centres  about  to  be  described 
have  been  primarily  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  organs  or 
in  the  membranes,  but  it  is  now  geuerally  admitted  that  either 
circumstance  may  occur. 

The  Pathological  Results  of  Tuberculous  Inflammation. — AVhcther 
occurring  primarily  or  propagated  from  the  membraues,  the  ner- 
vous centres  frequentl}^  exhibit  the  results  of  inflammatory  action. 
The  white  substance  may  lie  more  or  less  abundantly  dotted  with 
red  pointSj  and  sometimes  a  general  rose  colour  prevails ;  the  grey 
substance  may  be  of  a  rose  colour ;  there  may  be  red  softening ; 
butj  according  to  Rilliett  and  BarthcZj  seldom  proceeding  in  chil- 
dreuj  to  ditHuencc }  and  rarely  extending  very  far  from  the  siu-face. 
"ilicsc  effects  may  bo  accompanied  with  those  of  tuto'cular  menin- 
gitis and  with  \'eutriculur  eHusion.  The  eiiuscd  liquid  is  opaque, 
containing  albumen  or  purulent  fiakca.  Its  opacity,  however,  may 
depend  either  upon  its  bcmg  secreted  under  acute  iuilaiumatory 
action  of  the  mcmtjranes,  or  upon  its  containing  a  portion  of  broken- 
down  cerebral  matter;  the  liquid,  by  extension  and  transudation 
alone,  breaking  up  the  softened  commissures  or  the  scptum-lucidum. 
The  turbid  liquid  occurs  in  comparatively  small  quantity  and  is 
formed  rapidly.  These  pathological  appearances  coiTcspond  with 
inflammatory  action,  for  the  most  part  acute,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  frequent  anatomical  elements  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effused  liquid  may  be  perfectly  limpid 
and  tranaparent,  without  any  yellow  or  green  tint,  and  containing 
little  or  no  albumen*  It  may,  however,  contain  broken-down  cere- 
bral matter,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  whitt  softening^  traver- 
sing the  membranes  and  softening  the  cerebral  mass,  so  as  to  break 
it  up  and  cause  it  to  run  like  \iscid  cream.  This  is  not  an  inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  nervous  substance,  but  a  simple  imbibition. 
When  efluaion  into  the  ventricles  is  of  this  character  it  is  mostly 
formed  slowly,  occurs  in  very  large  quantities,  is  sometimes  aceora- 
panied  with  opacity,  thickening,  induration  and  tuberculization  of 
the  membranes,  and  corresponds  with  cerebral  tubercles  only,  con- 
stituting tlie  anatomical  element  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Thus  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  inflammation  of 
various  grades,  it  may  also  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
abscesses,  of  red  and  white  softening,  and  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle. 

Yellow  softening, — That  pecidiar  yellow  softening,  so  well  des- 
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cribed  by  Rokitanski  (Path.  Anat.  Syden.  Ed.,  vol.  iiij  p.  419)j  the 
real  uature  of  which  is  so  doubtful,  is  also  met  with  in  tuberculous 
subjects.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part,  if  not  in  all  cases,  secondarily 
to  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 

Tubercle. — The  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  brain,  like  tubercles 
in  the  membranes,  occurs  maich  more  frequently  in  childhood  and 
youth  than  at  later  periods  of  life,  and  almost  always  before 
puberty.  Cruveilliier  never  saw  them  in  old  people.  The  crude 
yellow  miliary  tubercle  is  the  usual  variety.  In  37  cliildi'cu  with 
tubercle  in  the  bcaiu  llilhctt  and  Barthez  found : — 

Crude  yullow  miliary  tubercles      .         ,        .        ,  in  27 

Maascs  of  tubcrcio n     6 

Bofteuod II   11 

Cretocoons „     2 

Groy  infiltration ..2 

On  opening  the  cranium  whore  tubercles  exist  in  the  brain  the 
encephalic  m^aas  sometimes  appears  as  if  hypertrophied,  or  it  ap- 
pears tumefied  in  a  particular  part,  more  or  less  circumscribed. 
The  convolutions  are  then  flattened,  and  in  cutting  into  them  a 
tubercular  mass  is  found.  Sometimes  the  cortical  substance 
covering  a  large  tubercle  is  atrophied  and  even  perforated ;  the 
membranes  are  very  rarely  ruptured,  or  the  osseous  tissue  in- 
vaded. 

The  number  of  tubercles  in  the  brain  is  usually  very  small,  one 
or  two  being  met  with  in  most  cases,  and  more  rai'ely  three,  four, 
five,  or  a  few  more.  In  this,  cerebral  contrasts  with  pxilmonary 
tuberculization.  In  some  rare  cases,  in  children,  fifteen,  twenty  or 
more  are  found.  Cruveilliier  quotes  a  ease  from  Reil  in  which 
there  were  more  than  200  occupying  both  brain  and  cerebellum ; 
also  the  case  of  a  child  in  which  there  were  50  in  the  brain  and 
cerebellum,  some  miliary,  others  as  large  as  a  nut,  generally  occu- 
pying the  surface ;  one  was  in  the  substance  of  each  optic  thalamus, 
a  large  one  occupied  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  pro- 
jected into  the  fourth  ventricle;  another,  connected  with  the  pia 
mater,  was  lodged  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  the  brain,  tubercles 
are  for  the  most  j>art  found  widely  apart  from  each  other,  and  not 
aggi-egatcd  together,  unless  large,  when  they  are  sometimes  formed 
of  numerous  aggregated  tubercles. 

Their  si;:e  in  the  brain  is  generally  considerable,  being  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  number  is  small ;  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
miUct-sced  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  or  larger,  the  most  usual   size 
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being  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  When  the  number  is  small 
each  separate  tubercle  acquires  a  considerable  magnitude. 

The /o/*m,  oiving  to  the  yielding  qualities  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance, exhibits  no  peculiarity  ;  they  ai'C  most  frequently  ronndj  but 
they  may  be  irregular^  branched  or  lobular,  and  their  surf^ice  is  some- 
times smooth,  and  sometimes  as  it  were  mammillated.  M.  L^veille* 
and  Dr.  Copland  f  have  insisted  much  on  two  predominant  forms, 
one  consisting  of  flattened,  ii*rcgular  patches  of  variable  thickness, 
the  other,  globular,  ovoid,  and  somewhat  flattened ;  but  every 
variety  of  form  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  distinction  has  any  particular  signification. 

Their  seat  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
brain.  EokJtanski  found  them  common  in  the  cerebrum,  and  less 
so  in  the  cerebellum.  Cruvcilhier  found  them  more  frequently  in 
the  cerebellum.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  hemispheres, 
rarely  occupy  the  wbite  substance  primarily,  and  are  seldom  found 
in  the  pons,  still  more  rarely  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  They 
most  frequently  occur  in  the  grey  substance,  either  near  the  peri- 
phery^ or  more  deeply-seated  in  the  grey  portions  of  the  corpora 
striata  aiid  optic  tliakmi.  Tbey  sometimes  appejir  as  if  interposed 
between  the  cineritious  and  medullary  matter.  The  corpus  callo- 
sum,  fornisj  septum  lucidum,  and  cruraj  scarcely  ever  contain 
any ;  tubercles  are,  however^  sometimes  completely  encased  in  the 
medullary  anbstance.  The  adhesion  of  tubercles  projecting  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  requires  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  infiltration  into  tlic  cerebral  matter  itself;  in  the  latter  case 
the  tubercular  matter  frequently  forms  an  imperfectly  softened 
mass  penneated  by  blood  vessels. 

Andrjd  points  out  that  the  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  most 
liable  to  hyperemia  and  inflammatory  softening  are  not  those 
which  are  moat  Uable  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 

When  situated  near  the  surface  tubercles  of  the  brain  frequently 
break  througli  the  superficial  layer  of  cerebral  substance  and  fix 
themselves  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  giving  rise  to  exudations 
into  this  membrane  and  the  arachnoid,  and  sometimes  becoming 
adherent  not  only  to  these  membranes  but  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater — ^they  are  then  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  tubercles 
of  the  membrancSj  which  we  have  already  seen,  sometimes  depress 


*  Dissert.  luaug.^  No.  2,  1826.        f  Diet.  Tract.  Mod.,  voL  i,  p.  122. 
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the  Bubstance  of  tlie  brain,  and  form  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
cavity  in  which  they  rest. 

The  denaiiy  of  cerebral  tubercles  is  sometimes  considerable,  being 
frequently  of  the  consistence  of  lard  or  cheescj  and  firm,  but  easily 
lacerable.  This  consistence  depends  upon  the  period  of  their  de- 
velopment, so  that  a  periad  of  crudity  and  another  of  softening  is 
generally  admitted.  They  are  sometimes  softened  at  the  centre, 
and  contain  numerous  caAntics  of  various  sizes,  in  many  instances 
filled  with  piis,  having  all  the  qiialitiea  of  phlegmonous  pus. 

Their  colour  is  grccnish-yellow  or  yellow,  hut  in  some  parts 
they  often  a[)pear  paler  than  elsewhere,  being  of  a  duU  reddish- 
white  or  white  colour,  corresponding  with  an  increase  of  density. 
The  paler  varieties  are  generally  regarded  as  most  recent ;  some- 
times they  are  of  a  citron-yellow  at  the  periphery,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  in  the  centre.  The  tendency  to  become  green  is  peculiar 
to  cerebral  tubercles.  They  occasionally  consist  of  whitish  granula- 
tions, and  occasionaHy,  being  hard,  they  are  resplendent,  and,  as  it 
■were,  pearly. 

Although  the  cerebral  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tuber- 
cles is  often  perfectly  healthy,  they  are  generally  suiTonnded  by  a 
considerable  layer  of  pale-reddish  vascular  substance,  which  often 
becomes  paler  in  some  parts  than  in  otliera,  and  dense  and  re- 
sistcnt  hke  a  cicatrix,  establishing  the  fact  of  conversion  into 
a  fibroid  callus,  outside  the  tubercle;  while  there  is  a  layer  of 
extremely  delicate,  moist,  jelly-like  cellular  structure  connecting 
the  whole  with  the  aurrouudiug  cerebral  tissue,  the  texture  of 
which  is  so  slight  that  the  whule  morbid  maas  may  be  easily 
enucleated.  This  stratum  frequently  contains,  scattered  tlii*ough 
its  inner  part,  some  small  grey  or  greyish -yellow  tubercles  which 
occasionally  unite  with  the  great  cerebral  mass;  it  is  scarcely 
ever  absent,  and  is  the  product  of  a  moderate  inflammatory 
process  tending  to  induration,  aa  in  other  tissues.  From  this 
membrane  the  surface  of  tubercles  sometimes  appears  to  be 
permeated  with  vessels  and  sometimes  not;  sometimes  the  tu- 
bercles may  be  lifted  out  of  their  bed  without  rupturing  any 
vessel,  sometimes  not — and  from  this  condition  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  the  statement  of  morbid  anatomists  that  they  arc  aometimea 
encysted  and  sometimes  not  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
tubercle  is,  moreover,  sometimes  found  in  consecutive  layers,  some 
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of  which  are  transparent^  and,  when  seated  deeply  in  the  brain^ 
often  fissured  and  spread  out  in  various  directions. 

The  statement  of  Rokitanski  that  some  rare  cases  prove  that 
tubercle  in  the  brain  docsj  in  part  at  least,  commence  in  the  fonn 
of  grey  transhiecut  granulations,  portions  of  a  tubercular  mass 
being  found  in  that  state,  is  most  important.  From  all  the  obser- 
vations of  morbid  anatomists  it  appears,  however,  it  can  continue 
but  for  a  short  time  in  tlmt  foraij  but  very  quickly  passes  into  the 
stage  of  yellow  cheesy  tubercle. 

After  tubercles  are  entirely  softened  in  the  brain  their  place 
is  found  occupied  by  a  cavern,  mostly  of  a  spherical  form,  which  is 
enclosed  in  the  peripheral  vascular  stratum  abready  described, 
having  the  character  of  an  encysted  abscess  j  the  interior  of  the 
stratum  being  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  secondary  deposits 
of  tubercle,  which  may  also  soften,  being  found  in  it.  The  character 
of  tubercular  matter  may  disappear,  and  then  the  tubercular  nature 
of  the  abscess  is  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  concurrence  of 
tubercle  in  other  parts,  and  the  general  signs  of  the  tuberculous 
constitution.  Some  of  the  scrofulous  abscesses  of  the  brain  des- 
cribed by  the  older  writers,  were  probably  of  this  nature. 

Cretification  occurs  in  some  very  rare  cases,  not  only  in  one  but 
even  in  several  extensive  tubercles.  The  chalky  masses  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  in  cysts  of  variable  thickness. 

Tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  very  frequently  coincide 
with  tubercles  in  the  membranes.  In  51  cases  of  children  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  were  observed  : — 

Meningeal  and  cerebral  tubercles  combined       .        .        .        .19 
„         tuberclee  aloue 33 

Cerebral  tuborcles  alone 18 

Meningeal  and  cei  ebral  tubercles  combmed,  with  predominance 
of  the  meningeal 7 

Meningeal,  with  predominance  of  the  cerebral  .        .        ,        .    4 
„        and  ccrtbral,  in  quantity  neurly  wiiial       .        .        .8 

In  some  very  rare  cases  tubercle  in  the  brain  is  the  only  locali- 
zation of  tuberculosisj  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  coincides  with  the 
local  development  of  tubercle  in  other  orgaus.  Its  most  frequent 
concomitants  are  tubercles  In  the  absorbent  glands;  the  next  in 
frequency,  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  and  after  this,  in  the  mesentery. 
M.  Leguillon  records  two  cases  opposed  to  the  law  laid  down  by 
Louis,  in  which  tubercles  in  the  cerebriun  and  ccrebeUum  existed. 
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without  any  aflfectiou  af  the  lungs. — (Jouru.  Hebdomad. ,  t.  ii,  p.  33. 
1835.) 

RUliett  and  Rarthez  recognized  in  cliildrcn,  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater,  with  thickening  and  iudoi-atiou,  and  its  transforma- 
tion into  grey  matter  followed  by  yellow  tubercular  infiltration ; 
also  tubercle  depositedj  originally  producing  inflammation  of  the  pia 
mater  and  its  passage  into  a  state  of  grey  tissue ;  but  grey  matter 
may  occur  in  the  in-ain  independently  of  the  pia  mater — thus, 
they  observed  a  crude  yellow  tuberclCj  the  size  of  a  nut,  encased  in 
the  brain  and  nearly  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  very  clear  resistant 
semi-transpnrent  grey  mattefj  having  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
semi-transparent  grey  matter  of  the  membranes,  and  estabhshiug 
the  identity  of  the  grey  and  yellow  matter. — (Lib.  cit.,  p.  480.) 

As  in  the  membranes,  tubercles  in  the  braiu  may  occur  without 
manifesting  themselves  by  the  usual  symptoms ;  the  same  anatomi- 
cal lesions  cliaractcrizc  this  coTni)aratively  latent  form — grey  or 
yellow  granulations  and  miliary  tubercles;  the  results  of  chronic 
and  even  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  membranes ; — as  effusion, 
the  deposit  of  greenish  l^^mph,  concrete  pus^  thickening,  opacity, 
ventricular  effusion — turbid  or  limpid — softening  of  their  parietes, 
&c. ;  lastly,  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  brain^  as  numerous 
and  even  as  large  as  when  aymptoms  prevail.  Tliese  lesions  occupy 
tlic  same  sites  and  assume  the  same  forms  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
only  diiference  which  Rillictt  and  Barthcz  observed,  was  that  already 
stated — the  lesions  without  symptoms  coincide  with  very  advanced 
general  tuberculosis;  whereas,,  when  symptoms  present  themselves, 
the  cerebral  affection  coincides  with  tuberculosis  Httle  mlvauced 
as  respects  the  state  of  other  organs.  This,  however,  is  only  a  dif- 
ference in  proportion,  since  this  latent  form  has  sometimes  been 
observed  with  a  small  number  of  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  tho 
body. 

Tubercles  in  the  brain,  even  of  large  dimensions,  have  been  dis- 
covered sifter  death  produced  by  causes  other  than  tuberculosis  of  the 
eucephalon,  tlieir  existence  not  having  been  suspected  during  life. 
Cruveilliier  beheves  that  the  resorption  of  tubercle  in  the  brain 
is  not  impossible. 

(Edenia  of  the  Brain. — General  oedema  of  the  brain  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  tubcrcidosis.  The  organ  may  be  in  a  soft,  pasty 
condition,  or  even  broken  down  into  a  diffluent  watery  pulp, 
already  described  as  white  softening ;  it  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  TeBtricIea  containing  fluid,  and  around  tuberdea  and 
inflamed  portions  of  the  organs.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
hrain  are  sometimes  oedematoua  in  a  sHght  degree,  showing  that 
the  softening  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  iuflammationj  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculosis  pulmoualis,  hut  is  rather  associated  with  the 
watery  state  of  the  blood.  In  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus  this 
general  oedema  sometimes  conies  on  rapidly,  at  other  times  it  is 
developed  slowly.  A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  a 
frequent  consequence. 

Important  instances  of  the  local  development  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  nervous  centres  will  be  found  in  most  works  on  pathology. 
Carswell  represents  in  one  case  masses  of  yellow  tubercle,  both  in 
the  medullary  and  the  cortical  portion  of  the  hemispheres^  having 
a  uniform  aspect,  and  of  the  consistence  of  new  cheese,  the 
cerebral  substance  around  the  tubercular  matter  being  perfectly 
heidthy.— (PI.  iii,  fig.  2). 

A  single  tubercle  occurring  in  the  cortical  substance  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  case  recorded  by  M.  Godolier.  In  a  man  who  died  of 
phthisis  upon  which  motor  paralysis  supervened,  a  lai'ge  round 
tubercle  more  than  three  centimetres  in  diameter  was  found  lodged 
in  the  centre  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  annular  protuberafice ;  its  sur- 
face was  greenish,  and  its  centre  indicated  the  commencement  of 
softening  j  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  presented  no  altera- 
tion in  colour  or  consistence ;  the  consistence  of  the  tubercle  was 
that  of  hardened  yolk  of  egg,  it  was  slightly  puckered  on  its  external 
surface,  between  which  and  the  cerebnd  substance  a  few  small 
vessels  glided,  but  there  was  no  pseudo-membrane  or  cyst  of  any 
kind.    (Gazette  medicale  de  Strasl>ourg,  No.  10,  1850.) 

Extensive  tuberculosis  involving  the  brain  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
Archives  Generales,  Sep.  1851  (from  Casper's  Voeheusch,  1850). 
A  scrofulous  child  aged  two  years  died  after  an  illness  of  twenty- 
six  days  with  cerebral  sjinptoms.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
were  dilated  and  gorged  with  blood ;  there  were  numerous  large 
yellowish  tubercles  on  the  surface  and  on  the  convolutions  of  the 
right  hemisphere ;  the  brain  was  large  and  cedematous,  and  the 
lateral  ventricles  filled  with  serum ;  above  the  orbit  there  was  a 
tubercidar  deposit  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  ten  other  tubercles  the 
size  of  hazel  nuts  in  the  interior  of  the  same  hemisphere;  at  the 
base  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  a  tubercle  equally 
lai'ge ;  at  the  base  of  the  left  middle  lobe  a  deposit  of  pigment  and 
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lardacDous  exudation ;  under  the  pons  varolii^  in  the  mediLlla 
oblongata  elongated  tubercles  of  the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  The  left  oa 
petrosum  was  comjiletely  deatroyetl  by  caries,  and  there  were  tuber- 
cles in  the  luugSj  bronchia]  glands,  peritoneuLUj  mesenteric  glands, 
the  right  kidney,  and  the  urethra  on  the  left  side, 

Jn  the  cerebellum, — Xeai'ly  all  the  genend  obsen'ations  relating 
to  tubercles  in  the  cerebrum  and  its  membranes  apply  to  the  cere- 
bellum. Its  whole  substance  has  occasionally  been  found  invaded 
by  a  tubercular  mass,  and  occasionally  one  of  its  hcraisphcrca,  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  the  proper  nervous  substance. 

Carswell  delineates  a  lobuliited  taimour  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg 
in  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  projectiaig  above  its  surface, 
its  consistence  cheesy,  of  a  yclloAvish-grey  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  pro3entiug  here  and  there  anfractuous  cavities,  containing 
a  grumous  millcy-looking  fluid,  the  surrounding  medullary  and 
cortical  substance  softened  where  compressed  by  the  tumour,  the 
pia  and  dura  mater  adherent  over  the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  tumour, — (PI.  iii,  iig.  3.) 

Cruveilhier  also  represents  two  tubercular  masses  in  the  cere- 
bellum of  a  child,  aged  9  to  10  years.  They  are  deposited  subjacent 
to  the  membranes,  depressing  the  cerebellum,  the  tissue  of  which  is 
unaltered,  their  colour,  like  that  of  most  tubercles  of  the  encephalic 
mass,  is  a  greenish-yellow. — (Lib.  xviii,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1.)  Also  tuber- 
cular masses  occupjTUg  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum  in  a 
young  person,  aged  11  years ;  one  of  these,  as  in  the  former  case,  is 
circumscribed  and  susceptible  of  enucleation;  the  other  appears  to  be 
formed  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellumj  of  which  only  the  debiis 
remains. — (Fig.  2.)  jVIso  spheroidal  tumours  in  the  substance  of 
the  tuber-annulare,  the  surrounding  medullary  substance  softened. 
— (Fig.  3.)  Tubercles  iu  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  an  abscess 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  des- 
cribed by  Lloyd.— (Lib.  cit.,  p.  309.) 

In  the  pituitary  tjland. — The  deposit  of  tubercle  is  met  with  in 
this  gland  both  in  the  form  of  crude  grey  granulation,  and  of 
yellow  tubercle  which  softens  and  suppurates.  It  is  a  rare  locali- 
zation of  the  disease,  and  occurs  only  iu  combination  with  tubercle 
in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  lungs  and  brain.   (Rokitanski.) 

In  the  spinal  cord. — Hasse  describes  the  spinal  cord  as  being  for  the 
most  part  natural  in  tuberculosis.  Tubercles,  however,  sometimes 
occur.     According  to  Rokitanski  their  principle  seat  is  the  cer\'ical 
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and  lumbar  portion,  sometiraea  occupying  the  white,  soinctimcs  the 
grey  eubtitance.  Audral  says  they  are  moat  frequent  iu  the  cer- 
vical portion.  As  in  the  hrain,  they  are  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation and  red  softening,  or  with  yellow  softening;  sometimes 
several  are  grouped  together,  none  exceeding  the  size  of  a  millet  or 
hemp  seed ;  at  other  times  one  only,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean, 
exists.  I  do  not  find  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the  cord  recorded ; 
Rokitanaki  never  met  with  one.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  detected 
tubercles  in  the  spinal  cord  of  a  child ;  there  existed  at  the  same 
time  abundant  deposit  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  in  all  the 
cases  tubercles  were  met  with  in  otlicr  organs. 

In  the  Nerves. — It  is  questionable  whether  tubercle  has  ever 
been  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves.  The  only  case  I 
find  recorded  which  might  be  so  regarded  is  by  M.  Berard,  who 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  riglit  i^hrenic  nene  appeared  to 
have  its  continuity  interrupted  by  a  blackish  tubercle  as  large  as  a 
pea,  and  of  a  scirrhous  consistence  ;  there  were  some  whitish 
streaks  perceptible  in  the  timionr,  which  seemed  to  keep  up  the 
continuation  of  the  medullary  substance;  but  the  fact  was  not 
quite  certain  (Path.  Anat.,  vol,  ii,  p.  803).  Cruveilhier  and  Koki- 
tanski  found  tubercle  aurrouudiug  or  adjoining  the  nerves  ;  and  the 
former,  in  one  case  especially,  around  the  diaphragmatic  nen''e. 
The  nerves  are  sometimes  destrnyed,  or  a  solution  of  continuity  is 
produced  by  the  softening  of  tubercle  around  them  ;  but  the  larger 
trunks  resist  suppurative  destruction  for  a  long  time.  M.  Nelotan 
presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  the  brain  of  a  child 
10  or  12  years  old,  referred  to  in  the  last  section,  in  which  all  the 
nerves  at  the  base  presented  a  fine  layer  of  tubercular  matter  irre- 
gulai'ly  deposited  around  their  origins.  Wlien  tubercles  occur  in 
these  situations,  they  are  always  met  with  elsewhere. 


B. OF    THE    LOXQS. 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LUNGS  IN  TUBERCULOUS 

ADULTS. 

Of  all  the  organs,  tlie  lungs  are  by  far  the  most  liable  to  local 
disease  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  science 
of  medicine  of  greater  importance  to  the  practitioner  than  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  then*  pathology  in  tuberculosis  ;  it  is  paramount 
to  an  acquidntance  with  the  physical  and  general  .tiffjin  of  chest 
affections,  inasmuch  as,  without  it,  we  can  have  but  a  limited  con- 
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ception  of  tlie  thing  signified.  In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge 
the  greatest  skill  iu  auscultation  may  prove  futile,  and  the  chances 
of  promoting  the  recovery  of  the  patient  by  the  resources  of  art 
may  be  rendered  completely  nugatory. 

In  former  sections,  the  liability  of  tuberculous  individuala  to 
acute,  sub-acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
and  serous  membmues,  and  espooially  of  the  pleiinp  aud  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  brouchiiCj  has  been  fully  described.  Tlicy 
are  also  subject  to  acute,  sub-acute  and  chronic  pneumonia,  primary 
and  sccondaiy,  but  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  so  constant  an  occur- 
rence, and  aU  other  pathological  lesions  are  so  involved  in  the  con- 
siderations wliicb  relate  thereto,  that  they  can  only  be  treated  of 
in  relation  to  tubercle  itself. 

I.  7\tbercl€  in  (he  lungs  is  the  special  anatomical  element  of 
tuberculosis  pulmonalis  or  phthiais.  It  is  developed  iu  the  subjects 
of  tuberculosis  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  produces 
death  in  various  fonns. 

On  opening  the  chests  of  those  who  have  died  of  phthisiSj  the 
lungs,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  collapse  as  usual,  and  are  enor- 
mously increased  in  weight.  Under  Dr.  Boyd's  observation  the 
average  weight,  iu  a  cousiderable  number  of  cases  of  adult  males,  was 
72*21  ounces;  the  standard  average  of  weight  when  free  from  disease, 
according  to  Dr.  Clendenning,  being  46^  ounces.  A  corresponding 
increase  of  weight  was  also  found  in  females.  This  increase  is  not 
due  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  alone,  but  is  partly  produced  in 
various  combinations  and  degrees,  by  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels,  the  secretion  of  tuberculous  pus,  serous  effu- 
sion, red  or  grey  hepatization  of  the  lungj  op  extravasation  of  blood. 

AU  the  forms  of  tubercle  are  developed  in  the  lungs.  They  may 
be  deposited  rapidly  or  slowly,  and  they  may  either  succeed  to  or 
lay  the  foundation  for  chronic  or  acute  disease.  When  distinct, 
their  nimiber  is  extremely  variable;  sometimes,  when  a  patient  has 
died  of  some  other  disease,  fouj*  or  fiA'e  are  met  with ;  in  most  cases 
they  number  many  thousands  ;  separated,  wheu  no  other  morbid 
product  is  present,  by  a  simple  zone  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  sound 
state.  In  this  case — the  early  stage  of  aiucomplicated  tuberculiza- 
tion of  the  lung — the  pleura  maintains  its  tranaparcney  and  in- 
tegrity, the  pulmonary  tissue  is  crepitant  around  the  tubercles, 
those  which  are  placed  supcilicially  are  somewhat  raised  under  the 
pleura,  and  on  incision  the  lung  partially  collapses,  thereby  rcn- 
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dering  tlie  tubercle  more  salient  and  distinctly  granular.  Single 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  never  larger  than  hemp  seeds ;  where 
they  are  described  aa  larger  a  congeries  must  be  understood. 
(Hasse). 

Yellow  and  grey  crude  miKary  tubercles  rarely  co-exist  in  the 
same  lung,  where  they  doj  their  deposition  is  referrible  to  distinct 
epochs. 

When  grey  tubercular  infiltration  pervades  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
it  givcB  it  a  grey  colour  and  renders  it  semi-transparent  and  dense, 
the  areolar  texture  of  the  lung  disappears,  and  on  incision,  the 
morbid  structure  presents  a  smooth,  polished,  shining  surface;  it 
may  sometimes  be  compared  with  cartilage.  There  is  almost  always 
found,  within  the  grey  substance,  dull  or  yellowish-white  points, 
being  incipient  yellow  tubercles,  which  ultimately  invade  the  whole. 
In  some  subjects  this  transformation  is  nearly  complete,  and  grey 
matter  is  found  only  interspersed  among  the  tubercles.  Grey  infil- 
tration  is  also  common  around  softened  yellow  or  grey  tubercles 
and  excavations,  and  it  rarely  constitutes  the  sole  pulmonary  lesion. 
TIic  facts  shew  indisputably  that  whether  in  the  mihary  or  in  the 
infiltrated  form,  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  at  firat  grey,  and  after- 
wards yellowish. 

Yellow  infiltration  is  found  in  the  lungs  in  masses,  generally 
dispersed,  and  pidcr  and  less  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the 
lung  than  ordinary  crude  tubercle;  these  masses  are  irregular  and 
angular;  they  present  the  appearance  of  an  iniiltration  into  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  while  the  round  tubercles  are  like  foreign  bodies 
which  displace  rather  than  penetrate  it.  It  frequently  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  lobcj  but  even  when  it  occurs  at  the  surface 
it  does  not  project,  nor  does  it  alter  the  form  of  the  lobe ;  as  its 
development  progresses  it  becomes  more  yellow,  and  idtimately 
softens.  Laennec  considered  that  this  infiltration  always  succeeds 
the  grey  infiltration,  just  as  he  considered  yellow  tubercles  succeed 
grey  granulations;  but  subsequent  pntliologists  huve  shewn  that  such 
a  transformation  is  not  essential,  the  yellow  matter,  like  yellow 
tubercle,  being  sometimes  deposited  from  the  very  commencement. 
Rilliett  and  Barthez  illustrate  most  satisfactorily  both  occurrences 
in  the  lungs  of  infants. 

A  dark  coloured  point  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  centre  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs;  this  is  believed  to  be  a  residue  of  the  ori- 
ginal contents^  morbid  or  natural,  of  the  air  cells. 
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2.  The  Beat  ofTHberck  in  //ieLun^j,— The  aggregation  of  hiber- 
cular  matter  in  the  kings  almost  invariably,  in  the  adult,  com- 
mences in  the  upper  lobes.  Miliary  tubercles  are  most  frequently 
seated  at  a  distance  from  the  pleurie,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
as  numerous  immediately  under  the  membrane  a.s  in  the  centre  of 
the  pareuchymaj  they  ai'c,  however,  generally  most  abundant  in  the 
posterior  part;  but  that  these  circumstances  have  no  relation  to 
the  disease  in  ita  essence,  appears  from  the  occuiTence  of  numerous 
exceptions.  In  children,  in  acute  cases,  and  in  some  chronic  cases, 
the  whole  lung  on  one  side,  or  a  lai'gc  portion  of  both  lungs, 
appears  to  have  received  the  deposit  almost  at  precisely  the  same 
period.  In  explanation  of  the  eai'lier  occurrence  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung  in  so  vast  a  majority  of  cases,  Carawell  obscn'cs,  as  a  general 
rule,  tuherclea  arc  rarely  met  with  in  moving  organs,  and  that  the 
upper  lol>e8  have  a  very  limited  motion,  in  correspondence  with  the 
limited  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  as  respects  its  ascent, 
descent,  and  lateral  expansion;  at  the  same  timCj  the  lobules  at 
the  apex  of  the  lung  ai-e  the  most  permeable  to  air,  Cmveilhier 
suggests  that  the  mechanioa!  pressure  of  tfie  inner  edge  of  the  first 
rib  upon  the  apex  of  the  lung  may  exercise  some  iiiilueuce. 

Louis  and  Andral  found  tubercle  more  frequently  in  the  left 
lung,  Hasse  in  the  right.  It  is  not  yet  rendered  certain  that  either 
is  absolutely  more  frequently  affected  than  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  minute  pathological  scat  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  Avithnut  cnterine;  into  the  anatomical  distinction  Bometimes 
implied  by  the  employment  of  the  terms  ''air  cells"  and  "  pulmonaiy 
vesicles,"  we  shall  atlhere  to  the  former,  as  conveying,  upon  the  whole, 
the  more  accurate  notion  of  the  stnicturc  of  the  lungs.  Majendie,in 
1821,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  advocated  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  air  cell  is  the  part  of  the  lungs  in  which  the  aggrega- 
tion of  tubercular  matter  originally  takes  place ;  and  although,  as 
observed  by  Andral,  when  these  cells  are  dilated  and  their  widls 
thickeucdj  the  walla  themselves  present  a  peculiar  yellow  tinge— ^ 
deeper  in  some  points— and  a  number  of  yellow,  round  bodies, 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  a  tubercular  character — and,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  subsequently  demonstrated  of  other 
tissues,  that  tubercle  may  aggregate  in  the  areolar  parenchyma  of 
these  organs — still  the  fact,  aa  expounded  by  Majendie^  has  been 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Carswell,  M.  Schroder,  Van  der  Kolk,  and  more 
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recently  by  Mr.  Rainey  and  others.  The  earliest  microscopic  indi- 
cation of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  13  a  deposit  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
a  transparent  or  a  greyish  or  yellow  substance  in  one  or  more  cells, 
sometimes  completely  filling  and  distending  the  cell ;  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  parietes,  which  cLrcumacribe  the  tubercular 
matter^  being  still  easily  perceived. 

The  aggregation  of  tubercle  sometimes  takes  place  in  a  few  only 
of  the  cells,  but  more  frequently  it  fills  all  the  cells  forming  one 
lobule,  and  in  this  case  it  adheres  to  the  vessels,  which  soon  dis- 
appeaTj  and  the  whole  lobule,  after  a  time,  presents  the  appearance 
of  being  wholly  formed  of  tubercular  matter.  In  some  instances 
the  yellow  matter  is  moveiibic  within  the  cells,  and  may  probably 
be  capable  of  being  expelled  from  them,  and  it  presents  all  the 
appearances  of  being  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  minute  pulmo- 
nary blood-vessels.  Mr.  Rainey  states  that  the  tubercular  matter 
is  poured  fi'om  the  free  surface  of  the  pulmonary  membrane,  (which 
he  regards  as  a  very  fine  fibrous  membrane),  into  the  interior  of 
the  air  cells,  these  becoming  distended^  and  the  septum  between  the 
contiguous  cells  at  first  compressed,  their  vessels  being  subsequently 
obliterated  and  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  diseased  part  cut  off; 
a  tubercle  thus  formed  corresponds  in  size  to  the  number  of  dis- 
tended cells. 

Tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  bronchial  inter-cellular  passages ;  their  walls  disappear 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  separate  one  cell  from  another, 
and  these  passages  becoming  occupied  by  the  morbid  deposit,  con- 
tribute to  form  a  part  of  the  tubercle  j  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes 
also  becoming  distended  with  tubercular  matter  arc  involved  in  the 
general  mass.     (Lib.  cit.,  p.  592). 

Tubercles  in  the  lungs  thus  originally  assume  the  shape  of  the 
air  cells,  being  somewhat  acuminated  in  proportion  as  they  project 
more  or  less  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  they  have  been  of 
slow  growth,  are  deposited  in  large  groups,  and  occupy  numerous 
cells  of  a  lobule,  they  resemble  the  sprout  of  a  cauliflower,  the  pedicle 
occasionally  extending  far  into  the  bronchial  tube,  (CarsweU, 
Tubercle,  pi.  i,  figs.  1,  2,  3.)  In  the  lungs  of  nuninating  animals, 
the  tubercular  masses  are  often  seen  extensively  plugging  up  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

They  have  never  been  foimd  in  the  areolar  tissue  separating 
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either  the  lohea  or  lohules,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  proof  of  their  se^t  being  the  pulmonary  cells.* 

Although^  I  believe,  the  pulmonary  cells  to  be  the  earliest  and  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  tubercles  in  the  Umgs,  the  facta  already  re- 
corded and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  precise  seat  of  tubercle,  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  originally  given  by  Andral,  and  adopted  in  tliis  work 
(Ch.  iii^  p.  122)j  that  they  may  occur  in  any  tissue  where  nutiition 
or  secretion  ia  carried  on. 

Schroder  van  der  Kolk  observed,  microscopically;  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  formation  of  granulation3  in  the  air  cells 
the  air  cell  no  longer  contains  air,  and  he  descrilies  the  grauulutions 
as  being  originally  constituted  of  cells  full  of  coagulable  lymph  and 
firmer  than  the  surrounding  cells  containing  air,  but  the  lymph  dis- 
tending them  is  so  limpid  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cells  in 
which  it  is  contained  from  those  which  surround  it,  except  by  the 
resistance  it  affords  to  the  finger.  M.  Rocheux  believes  that  the 
tubercular  matter  is  always  solid  from  the  commencement.  M. 
Kuku  represeutSj  as  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cle in  the  lung,  the  production  of  globules  swimming  in  a  clear 
mucus,  which  is  subsequently  absorbed.f  I  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  intimate  structure  of  tubercle  from  Vogel  and  Lebertj 
the  more  recent  obseiTers,  in  the  general  description  of  the  morbid 
product  (Ch.  iii,  p.  12-1),  and  this  description  applies  to  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  as  in  other  parts. 

3.  The  state  of  the  vessels  armmd  Tubercle  in  the  Lungs— \n  their 
various  stages  of  development,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  It  has  been  especially  investigated  by  M.  Schroder, 
Van  der  Kolk,  M.  Natalis  Guillot,  II,  Sebastian,J  M.  YalleLx,§ 
and  MM.  Rillictt  and  Barthez,  but  unfortunately  in  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  pathology  of  tubercles,  different  views  ai'e  enter- 
tained. M.  Schroder  and  M.  Guillot  describe  the  capillaries  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  walla  of  the  air  vessels  where  tubercle 
is  depositedj  as  becoming  plugged  up,  obliterated,  and  destroyed 
by  the  compression  of  the  tubercular  matter ;  or,  according  to  the 

*  British  and  Foreign  Review,  voL  vii,  p.  553. 
t  Bech.  Mici.  but  ta  forme  ct  la  nature  des  tubercles  chc£  I'hjoauae.     Mem.  Ia  a' 
I'Acad.  de  Med.,  1834. 

I  De  Origino  PhtbiBcos  Pulm. 

g  Ck>uBid.  sur  les  Ifisious  anatoui.  et  sur  la  curabilltG  de  la  phthiaic  pidin.     Arch. 
gen.  3  ftCric,  1S41,  p.  153. 
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former,  by  an  inflammation  wliich  extends  from  the  more  minute 
branches  to  the  largcrj  producing  the  secretion  of  cuagulable 
lymph ;  but  this  explanation  has  not  been  confirmed  and  is  not 
genemlly  admitted.  The  vessels  by  which  respiration  had  been 
ctfcctcd  arc  replaced  by  a  new  vascular  system,  at  first,  according  to 
M.  Guillotj  independent  of  the  circulation,  but  ultimately  anasto- 
mozing  with  the  vessels  of  the  greater  circulation ;  they  are  sup- 
pUed  with  bright  ai'terial  blood  instead  of  dark  venous  blood. 
M.  Schroder  states  that  the  new  vessels  are  developed  from  the 
puLnouary  artery,  but  instead  of  anastoranzin";  with  the  pulmonary 
veins  they  empty  into  the  intercostal  and  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal mammary  arteries,  and  their  contents  are  returned  by  the  cor- 
responding veins;  these  vessels  communicate  by  new  and  often  very 
extensive  branches  ^Wth  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  now 
everywhere  firmly  adherent  to  the  thoracic  waUsj  a  state  of  things 
often  revealed  during  Lfe  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
fiub-cutnncous  net-work  of  veins  in  the  sub-clavicular  reg;ion. 
It  has  been  objected  to  thisj  that  it  could  only  happen  when 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  layers  of  the  pleura  adhere,  M. 
Guiliot  describes  the  new  vessels  as  forming  a  net-work  around 
tubercles,  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  resembling  the 
vascular  apparatus  of  the  vitellus  of  the  egg ;  a  new  set  of  vessels, 
at  first  indcpcncient  of  the  circulation^  hut  after  a  time  they  anas- 
tomoze  with  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries ;  and  where 
there  arc  cavities  and  adhesions,  they  communicate  with  the 
arteries  of  tlie  chest.  He  states  that  the  blood,  derived  from  the 
greater  circidatiou,  returns  by  its  usual  channel,  or  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  into  which  a  coloured  injection  finds  its  way  from 
the  aorta,  but  these  new  vessels  can  in  no  way  supply  the  place  of 
the  pulmonary'  artery,  or  subserve  the  piwpose  of  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  Hasse,  however,  deems  it  much  more  probable  that 
the  two  circidations  invariably  remain  distinct  {p.  335).  Accord- 
ing to  Guiliot  tlie  new  vessels  become  extremely  numerouSj  and 
tubercles  soften  in  proportion  as  they  replace  the  capillary 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artcneSj  but  they  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  tubercle. 

In  proportion  as  tubercles  multiply,  enlarge  and  soften,  this 
vascular  rctc  spreads,  and  after  a  time  an  entire  lobe  or  a  large 
portion  of  a  lung  becomes  the  seat  of  this  adventitious  vascular 
system^  replacing  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  although  these  new 
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vessels  are  developed  aroimd  crude  tu1)ercles  witbont  penetrating 
them,  the  case  ia  somewhat  different,  as  will  presently  be  described, 
with  respect  to  cavities. 

Tims,  as  reniarlted  by  M.  Giiillot,  is  established  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  in  proportion  as  the 
tuberculization  makes  proj^ress,  the  lungs,  in  opposition  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  acquire  increased  capacity  for  artmal  and  lose  it  for 
venous  blood. 

Rilliett  and  Bai-thez  take  a  different  view  of  the  vessels  around 
pulmonary  tubercles  as  observed  in  children.  They  state  that 
around  miliary  tubercles  there  is  a  vascular  net-work,  but  not 
around  yellow  or  grey  infiltrations  or  ^cy  granulations.  That 
when  the  lungs  contain  isolated  grey  granulations  an  injection 
penetrates  easily  either  by  the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  arteries  into 
the  pulmonary  veins  j  that  the  vascular  net-work  communicates 
very  evidently  with  the  pulmonary  artery  and  probably  with  the 
veins ;  that  iu  grey  iniiltratiou  the  small  bronchial  arteries  are 
obliterated,  in  which  respect  this  deposit  resembles  the  effects  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  and  is  favourable  to  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  that  grey  granulation  itself  is  the  result  only  of  clu'onic 
pneumonia.  (Lib.  cit.,  p.  26.) 

4.  The  mode  of  disiribut'ron  of  Tubercle  in  Ike  Lungs, — "^^licn  the 
development  of  tubercles  iu  the  lungs  has  been  gradual,  both 
lungs  are  generally  assailed  almost  at  the  same  time,  though 
scarcely  ever  to  the  same  amount.  The  deposit,  commencing  at 
the  apex,  gradually  descends,  presenting  a  descending  scale  of 
development  downwards.  Thus,  in  the  upper  lobe,  one  or  more 
large  cavities  are  met  with  at  the  apex,  smaller  ones  inferiorly, 
and  dense  accumulations  of  tubercles  which  have  undergone  par- 
tial softening  occur  at  the  base.  In  the  lower  lobe  the  relations 
are  the  same.  But  this  does  not  apply,  according  to  Hasse,  to  the 
development  of  tubercle  in  the  middle  lobe. 

That  there  ia  not  an  absolute  law  of  development  from  above 
downwards  is  also  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  in  two  out  of  123  ChIscs 
Louis  found  numerous  tubercles  in  the  act  of  softening,  exclusively 
in  the  inferior  lobe.  When  both  lungs  contain  tubercles,  they 
arc  frequently  in  a  state  of  grey  granulation  and  crude  yellow 
tubercle  in  the  right  lung,  while  they  have  attained  the  stage  of 
Hoftcning  in  the  left.     Finally,  the  upper  lobes  of  a  luug,  or  the 
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upper  portion  of  a  lobe,  may  be  tubercular  ia  any  of  ita  degre 
the  lower  lobes,  or  the  lower  portion  of  a  lobe,  remaiuing  healthy 
and  crepitant. 

The  mode  of  distribution  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  influenced 
by  the  mode  and  period  of  their  development.  "When  they  are 
miliary  and  equally  dispersed,  they  have  been  formed  rapidly; 
wlicn,  as  juat  described,  they  progress  from  the  summit  down- 
wards, they  have  been  formed  slowly.  When  they  are  infiltrated, 
they  appear  generally  to  have  set  in  all  at  once  in  an  acute  form,  as 
a  variety  of  hepatization.  Ilasse  remarks  that  they  are  for  the  most 
p:Lrt  limited,  in  the  lungs  of  an  individual,  to  a  single  one  of  these 
modes  of  distribution,  but  cases  occur  in  which  all  are  met  with  in 
the  aame  lung,  each  however  being  obviously  due  to  a  distinct 
period  of  deposition. 

Tubercles  deposited  in  the  lungs  are  subject  to  aU  the  changes 
described  in  a  former  chapter,  with  many  remarkable  specialities 
in  relation  to  the  structure  and  fiinction  of  the  organ. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  process  of  softening  and  the 
formation  of  cavities,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  pre\ious 
description  of — 

5.  The  Morbid  Complications  to  which  Tubercle  is  liable  when 
deposited  in  the  Lungs. — After  death  it  is  moat  frequently  found 
to  be  accompanied  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  pathological 
conditions. 

Pneumonia  with  consequent  hepatization  is  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  tuberculous  8u1)ject3.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
ordinary  morbid  products  of  pneumonia,  haiing  a  tubercidar  type. 
It  may  occiu*  as  the  result  of  ordinary  causes  before  tubercles 
have  been  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  any  other  organ,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  tubercles  acting  as  foreign  bodies  after  their  depo- 
sition, and  during  any  period  of  their  stages  of  development; 
hence  it  is  either,  as  respect  tubercles,  primary  or  secondary. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis  which  the  prac- 
titioner ought  never  to  lose  sight  of;  it  may  put  a  period  to 
the  existence  of  tuberculous  indi^-iduals  very  rapidly,  and  even 
suddenly,  particularly  in  the  form  of  acute  phthisis,  when  the 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  is  in  the  highest  degree  developed; 
or  it  may  supervene  in  any  stage  of  chronic  phthisis,  giving 
occasion  to  the  softening  of  liitberto  inert  tubercles,  or  terminating 
life  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  long  before  the  general  dis- 
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ease  has  exhausted  the  individual;  hencCj  hke  perforation  of  the 
pleura,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  fatal  incidents  Tvhich  occurs  to  tlie 
subjecta  of  tuherculosis. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  tubercles  once  aggregated  in  the 
lungs  keep  up  a  constant  irritation,  and  hence  congestion,  followed 
by  inflammation,  and  both  tlic  congestion  and  the  inflamma- 
tion promote  the  further  deposit,  and  the  maturation  of  that 
■which  ia  already  deposited.  At  the  same  time  inflammation 
of  the  lung  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  even  of  softening. 
This  inflammation,  wherever  it  occurs,  changes  the  vhole  face  of 
the  discasCj  inasmuch  as  it  modifies  in  the  most  essential  particu- 
lars the  condition  of  the  blood.  So  long  as  tubercles  are  crude, 
the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood  continues,  with  a  less  pro- 
portion of  fibrine  than  iu  a  normal  state,  but  from  the  moment 
inflammation  sets  itself  up  the  proportion  of  fibrine  augments,  and 
although  it  never  reaches  the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  of 
healthy  individuals  becoming  afi'ected  with  pneumonia,  it  indicates 
a  change  iu  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  attended  with  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  blood. 

[a]  PrimaryTiiberculou^ Pneumonia — produces  a  plastic  exudation, 
differing  from  the  ordinary  exudation  of  pneumonia  by  its  tuber- 
culous quahties,  and  tlic  disease  may  run  its  course,  the  exudation 
being  absorbed,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  Occasionally,  however, 
aa  admitted  by  Louis,  Grisolle,  and  others,  primary  pneumonia  in 
tuberculous  subjects  is  followed  by  tuberctdar  infiltration,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  According  to 
Hassc  this  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex,  and  in  persons  from  18  to  25  years  of  age  than  earher  or 
later  in  life.  Eokitanski  terms  it  hepatization  by  a  tuberculous 
product,  which,  instead  of  being  absorbed  or  becoming  purulent, 
passes  through  several  phases  of  change,  and  ultimately  becomes 
yellow  tubercle, 

{b)  Beco7idm-y  Tuberculous  or  Intercurrent  Pneumonia — is  a 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  former. 

Louis  found  the  results  of  pneumonia  in  the  first  stage,  com- 
monly occupying  a  limited  space,  in  23  of  123  cases;  in  the  stage 
of  red  hepatization  of  various  degrees,  generally  in  the  inferior 
lobe,  in  18  cases.  Of  the  latter,  9  were  hepatized  to  a  great 
extent;  and  9  in  the  form  of  small,  disseminated  masses.  He 
regards  the  invasion  of  the  pneumonia  in  these  cases  as  preceding 
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death  only  a  very  short  time— a  few  days — and  the  occurrence  as 
by  no  meaus  peculiar  to  phthisis^  having  observed  itj  with  much 
the  same  proportional  frequency,  in  other  chronic  diseases. 

Other  observers,  and  particularly  those  who  refer  the  softening 
of  tubercles  to  inflammatory  action,  or  *'  an  inflammatory  iixit-a- 
tion^^  in  the  surrounding  parts,  describe  pneumonia  aa  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  form  and  degree  of  pneumonia  is 
for  the  most  part  lobular.  It  has  already  been  explained  that 
tubercles  may  be  deposited  in  an  organ,  and  the  patient  may  die  of 
tuberculosis  without  the  slifrhtest  evidence  of  iuflaramationj  but  the 
tubercles  are  very  liable  to  act  as  foreign  substancesj  and  to  excite 
inflammatory  action  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  occurrenoe 
of  pneumouia  after  the  deposition  of  tubercle  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  increased  susceptibihty  of  highly  tuberculous  subjects  to 
the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammatory  diseases,  as  exemplified  in 
early  life,  by  the  frequency  of  the  vanous  forms  of  external  scrofula, 
ophthalmia.  &c.,  and  in  later  life,  by  pleuintis  and  other  internal 
affections.  This  secondary  tuberculous  affection  appears,  as  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  when  compared  with  ordinary  puciuuonia, 
in  the  form  of — 

(c)  Lobulur  orVesicular  Pneumonia, — It  is  for  the  most  part  after 
tubercles  have  congregated  into  masses  that  intercurrent  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissues  ensue, 
the  tubercles  produciug  the  effects  of  foreign  bodies.  The  sub- 
Btanccs  efiused  are  not  piu-ely  inflammatory,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  gelatiniform  and  tuberculous^  and  surround  indiWdual  tuber- 
cles or  congregated  masses,  leaving  the  remaining  pm*t  of  the  lung 
he.'dthy.  It  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  pulmonary  cells 
immediately  sun'ounding  tubercle ;  it  is  not  restricted  to  a  number 
of  distinct  patches  separated  by  healthy  lung,  but  oversprcatls  an 
entire  lobule,  or  even  a  lobe.  With  this  inflammatory  aflPection 
the  tubercular  deposit  extends,  so  as  to  involve  an  entire  lobe  or 
more;  red  or  grey  hepatization  ensues,  and  the  diseased  part 
becomes  of  a  reddish,  greyisli,  or  yellowish-white  colour,  thoroi^hly 
impermeable  to  air,  and  of  a  firm,  brittle  consistence;  those 
tubercles  which  existed  before  the  inflammation  set  in  being 
softened.  This  vesicular  pneumonia,  not  restricted  to  patches^ 
often  accompanies  the  deposit  of  tubercle  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  precedes  its  fatal  termination. 

"Without  offering  any  opinion  in  this  place  on  the  question  of 
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the  primary  or  secondary  character  of  the  pneumonia  whicli  pro- 
duces the  hepatization  and  other  characters,  so  conspicuoua  in  that 
remarkable  form  of  tuberculosis  now  generally  known  as — 

(d)  "  Acute  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungsp  I  deem  it  most  useful 
to  describe  the  patliological  appearances  under  this  head,  seeing 
that  acute  pueumonia  as  well  as  bronchitis  has  so  mucli  to  do 
with  it.  One  remark  only  is  necessary,  if  the  pneumonia  be  pri- 
mary as  respects  disease  of  the  lung,  it  is  not  so  as  respects  the 
blood  disease,  the  pneumonia  super\'enes  on  a  tuberculous  state 
of  the  blood  of  the  highest  intensity. 

The  following  is  Ilasse'a  description  of  the  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances  in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  very 
marked  cases,  one  or  both  lungs  from  apex  to  base,  are  miiformly 
loaded  with  isolated,  miliary  tubercles,  mostly  yellowish  and  soft, 
but  occasionally  greyish  and  more  solid,  the  colour  and  consistence 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  irritation  produced.  The  yellow 
and  soft  ones  are  fouud  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  red  or  grey 
/tepadzed  cclLi,  while  the  grey  ones  are  imbedded  in  a  texture 
saturated  with  bloody  serumr  The  organs  are  greatly  tumefied; 
they  do  not  crdlapse  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  are  very  dark 
coloured,  preternaturaliy  soft  thronghont,  and  gorged  with  blood 
and  serum.  The  tubercles  have  everywhere  the  same  character — 
a  proof  of  their  simultaneous  origin ;  the  inflamed,  if  not  hepa- 
tized  parenchyma  surrounds  them  for  the  most  part  to  the  extent 
of  a  line,  but  not  much  fiu-therj  so  that  notwithstanding  their 
nnmbeTj  pulniounry  cells  still  permeable  are  everywhere  cognizable. 
The  bronchial  canals  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  often  passing  into 
violet.  Adhesions  of  tlie  pulmonary  and  costal  layers  of  the 
pleura  are  never  met  mth  unless  of  eai'lier  date.  These  appear- 
ances, from  the  previous  history  of  such  cases,  and  from  their 
obvious  character,  have  evidently  been  produced  very  rapidly, 
probably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  When  the  disease  has  been 
slower  in  its  course  the  tubercles  are  leas  uniformly  miliary,  and  are 
united  into  groups ;  they  are  then  also  more  densely  crowded  at  the 
apex,  and  in  the  superior  lobe  generally,  than  at  the  base  of  the 
Inng. 

Where  tuberculosis  in  this  form  has  run  a  rapid  course,  indica- 
ting its  highest  degree  of  intensity,  its  scat,  as  a  disease  of  the 
blood,  according  to  the  description  given  by  Hasse,  is  very  remark- 
ably illustrated.      When  \crj  rapid,  tubercles  may  not  be  de- 
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posited  in  any  organ  but  the  lungs — a  few  aometimes  occurring  on 
the  pleura  and  other  serous  raerabrancs,  and  in  rare  instances 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  More  frequently  they  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  spleen,  a  few  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  also  on  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys ;  and  the 
supra-renal  capsules  have  been  found  so  replete  as  to  have  in- 
creased to  thrice  their  ordinary  thickness.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  is  seldom  aftectcd,  except  occasionally  in  indivi- 
dual crypts  of  Feyer'a  glands.  The  greatly  altered  state  of  tlie 
blood  18  rendered  ob^dous — by  its  fluidity  in  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  heart  J  by  its  imbibition  in  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  and  in 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  larger  veins ;  by  the  softening  of  many 
organs,  especially  the  heart  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach; 
by  all  the  soUds  and  iluida  of  the  body  suffering  a  change,  inas- 
much as  a  rapid  eiosmose  of  serum  occurs,  and  liquid  effusion 
tinged  with  blood  is  found  in  all  the  cavities ;  and  by  the  corpse 
being  Hable  to  unusually  rapid  decomposition.  In  two  instances 
Hasse  found  globular  coagula  containing  pus-like  fluid  in  both 
ventricles  of  the  heart.  (Lib.  cit.j  p.  321, ) 

These  pathological  appearances  differ  so  much  in  many  respects 
from  those  observed  after  the  ordinary  course  of  tuberculosis,  that 
they  clearly  indicate  some  remarkable  speciality;  at  the  same  time 
they  arc  replete  with  signification  in  reference  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  disease. 

(e)  TheresuUs  of  Chronic  Pneumonia. — The  vexed  question  among 
pathologists  seems  to  turn  upon  tlie  nature  of  some  of  the  products 
hitliei'to  described ;  one  class  referring  them  to  tubercle  purely 
considered,  and  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the  blood,  and  even 
denying  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  "  chronic "  pneumonia ; 
another  class  referring  them  to  inflammation,  and  ail-but  denying 
that  the  specific  anatomical  element— tubercle — has  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  a  third  class  adopting  a  middle  course.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  of  in  the  general  dcscrijjtion  of  tubercle  (p.  139), 
and  there  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  relation  to  the  lung  which 
here  require  notice. 

Hepatization  of  the  lung  in  tuberculous  subjects,  according  to 
Hasse  again  (p.  224),  is  red  or  grey^  and  also  numerous  shades  and 
varieties  of  tint  of  which  these  two  are  the  origiiud  typCj  the  colour 
depending  npon  accidental  circumstances.  The  grey  induration  is 
most  frequent,  and  has  sometimes  been  called  "  white  hepatiza- 
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nonj"  the  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  grey  tuber- 
cular infiltration  have  been  detailed  (ch.  iii,  p.  133-3). 

The  transitions  and  com  hi  nations  are  represented  by  Haase  as 
numerous  (p.  235).  At  the  part  affected,  the  lung  is  distended, 
prctematurally  heavy,  completely  impermeable  to  air,  the  bronchi 
mostly  choked  up  with  a  solid  whitish  matter,  the  natural  texture 
of  the  lung  no  longer  distinctly  traceable,  the  whole  mass  hard^ 
incompressible,  neither  friable  nor  easily  penetrable  by  the  finger, 
but  yet  fragile  and  easily  torn,  the  cut  sui'face  is  smooth,  looks 
grey  here  and  there,  inclining  to  yellow,  diversified  with  separate 
white  stripes  and  arl)orescent  patches  of  black  pigment,  but  devoid 
of  the  granulations  of  acute  pneumonia;  nothing  exudes  on  incision, 
and  but  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  greyish  fluid  on  pressure.  It 
is  mostly  the  inferior  lobe  of  one  or  both  lungs  that  is  thus 
aifected,  and  as  this  pathological  state  proceeds  from  below  up- 
wards, it  meeta  the  tubercular  process  advancing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  tlie  examples  seen  by  Hasse,  the  process  invaded 
the  lower  portion  of  one  lung  only,  wlulst  the  tubercidai*  affection 
was  seated  in  both. 

This  morbid  condition  is  referred  by  Andral,  Hasse,  Hope,  and 
other  pathologists  to  chronic  pneumonia,  although,  as  before  stated, 
doubted  by  others,  It  scarcely  ever  arises  out  of  ordinary  acute 
pneumonia,  but  most  frequently  appears  to  coincide  with  tlie 
formation  of  tubercle.  In  it  the  genuine  product  of  inflammation 
appears  to  be  mingled  in  various  d^p'eea  with  heterologous  ma- 
terials. It  is  distinguished  from  common  pneumonia  by  the 
texture  of  the  lung  not  being  softened,  but  on  the  contrary 
hardened. 

The  following  explanation  of  this  condition  of  the  lung  appears 
to  me  to  be  tlie  true  one.  A  purely  local  inflammation  sets  itself 
up  in  a  subject  affected  with  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  in 
whom  the  blood  disease  may  or  may  not  have  previously  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  deposit  tubercle.  The  morbid  products  of  the  inflam- 
mation are  tuberculous — -nay,  more — they  are  sometimes  actually 
tuhercular,  as  shewn  by  the  yellow  stripes.  The  effect  of  the 
local  disease  and  its  concomitants  upon  the  general  habit  is  to 
precipitate  the  blood  disease ;  hence,  in  many  cases,  together  with 
the  tuberculous  inflammation  in  one  part  of  the  organ — that  most 
prone  to  pneumonia^  tubercles  are  deposited  in  another  portion  of 
the  lung — that  mo&t  prone  to  tuberculai'  deposit.     If  these  tuber- 
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cles  excite  inflaTmnation,  the  morbid  product  is  of  the  same  tuber- 
culous character,  and  may  even  contain  tubercle. 

(f)  Extravasaiioii  of  Blood. — ^Thia  is  met  -nrith  in  tuberculous  lungs 
under  various  circumstances.  1.  Fluid  or  clotted  blood  may  be 
found  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  without  any  evidence  whether  it 
came  from  the  pnrietes  of  the  tube  or  from  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma; or  there  may  be  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  or  it  may  be  extravasated  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  or  it  may  occur  both  in  the  tube  and  under  the  mucous 
membrane;  or  it  may  have  proceeded  from  a  cavern.  2.  Blood 
ma^  be  found  in  the  uninjured  pulmonaty  tissue  through  which  it 
has  infiltrated  (infarction)  —  one  of  the  most  common  forma  of 
extravasation — frequently  attended  with  hj^eriemia  of  the  lung 
terminating  in  ruptm'c  of  a  vessel,  the  blood  being  effiiscd  into  the 
air-eeUs  without  auy  laceration,  and  remaining  there  in  a  coagulated 
state.  3.  Blood  may  be  effuaed  from  laceration  of  the  tissue  of 
the  lung  (pulmonary  apoplexy).  The  extravasation  from  either 
of  these  causes  may  terminate  in  the  local  development  of  tubercles 
in  the  Imigg.  (Wunderlich.  *)  4-.  Blood  occurs  in  pulmonary 
caverns  and  bronchial  tubes  from  a  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the 
parietes,  or  the  breaking  of  a  cavernoua  band ;  the  vomicje  and 
the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  filled  with  coagulum,  and  frothy  blood 
may  be  tbuud  in  the  ti'aehea  and  larynx. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  textures  may  be  met 
with  at  any  stage  of  tuberculosis  pulmonnlis^  but  is  chiefly  ob- 
served where  tubercle  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  connection 
vith  inflammatory  action,  or  where  the  lung  is  replete  with 
densely  clustered  tubercles.  (Hasse.)  The  blood  iu  many  instances 
is  poured  out  because  the  pulmonary  veins,  being  compressed  by 
the  multitude  of  tubercles,  arc  prevented  returning  the  whole 
supply.  (Carswell,) 

In  one  case  Louis  foimd  a  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  as 
large  as  a  moderate  sized  apple,  filled  with  a  firm  mass  of  fibriue 
of  a  red  colour,  and  apparently  in  part  organized ;  it  was  invested 
with  a  white,  rather  fragile,  false  membrane,  giving  off"  septa  which 
converged  to  and  united  at  a  central  point.  This  false  membrane 
was  distinct  from  and  scarcely  adhered  to  that  of  the  ca>ity. 
From  the  auscultatory  signs  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effusion  took  place  about  four  days  before  death.  (Caseiij  Syd.  Ed.) 
•  Brit,  and  For.  Rov.,  Jan.,  1852. 
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(ff)  Emphysema. — Vesicular  cmpliysema  is  a  frequent  pathological 
occurrence  iu  tubercular  lungaj  it  occurs  in  chronic  coses,  gene- 
rally in  a  fUffused  form,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  chest,  and  in  the 
upper  lohe. 

Emphysema  appears  to  occur  in  the  early  stage  of  the  deposit 
of  tubercle.  It  is  produced  by  the  tubercular  matter  disseminated 
through  a  portion  of  lung  compressing  the  minute  bronchial  tubes. 
The  inspiratory  powers  are  strong  enough  to  inhale  the  air  through 
the  compressed  twigs,  but  the  expiratory  furces  are  not  strong 
enough  to  retium  it.  The  surplus  air  expands  and  overcomes  the 
elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  forcible  expiration,  as  in 
coughingj  compresses  the  vesicles,  and  causes  them  to  give  way. 

The  portion  of  lung  actually  emphysematous  rarely  contains 
tubercles,  which  appears  to  ahew  that  dihitation  of  the  air-cells 
forms  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  this  product  and  to  the 
progress  of  this  aggregation.  The  fact  that  emphysema  is 
almost  always  found  in  hiiigs  having  the  characteristic  mai'ka  of 
recover}'  from  phthisis  appears  also  to  shew  that  it  may  even 
constitute  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  cure  of  phthisis 
takes  place.  It  has  been  said  that  a  great  extent  of  emphysema 
Tvill  preclude  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  although  a  limited  extent 
may  fail  either  to  prevent  or  to  arrest  it ;  it  is,  however,  rarely  of 
great  extent,  but  it  is  liable  to  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  may  not 
always  be  detectable  by  physicid  signs. 

In  the  autopsy,  emphysema  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lungs  in  conjunction  with  cicatrized  and  collapsed  portions.     The 
healiug  process,  by  absortiou  of  the  more  liquid  parts  oi'  tubercles 
and  of  tubercular  abscesses,  by  Bhrivelliiig  of  the  remainder,  by 
cicatrization  of  the  ulcers,  and  obhtcration  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
bronchial  tubes,  tends  to  produce  a  vacancy  in  the  apace  within 
the  thorax,  aiul  in  that  portion  of  the  pleiu'a  corresponding  to  the 
H     diseased  portion  of  the  lung ;  which  vacancy  is  filled  up  more  or  less 
completely,  although  very  gradually,  by  the  sinking  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  but  more  immediately  and  with  greater  rapidity  by  dila- 
tation of  the  air-cells  in  the  still  permeable  portions  of  the  lung. 
Sometimes  this  latter  process  occurs  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
the  shrinking  of  the  parietes  of  the   chest,  and  has  even  been 
■    known  to  cause  a  vaulted  rise  below  the  clavicles.    In  these  effects 
H    we  find  the  equal  or  unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  within 
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death  only  a  very  short  time — a  few  days — and  the  occiirreace  as 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  phthisis,  having  observed  it,  with  much 
the  same  proportional  frequency,  in  other  chronic  diaeases. 

Other  obseiTcrs,  and  particularly  those  who  refer  the  softening 
of  tuherclea  to  indammatory  action,  or  "  an  inllammntory  irrita- 
tion "  in  the  surrounding  partSj  describe  pneumonia  as  a  much 
more  frequent  occiuTencc.  This  form  and  degree  of  pneumonia  is 
for  the  most  part  lobular.  It  has  already  been  explained  that 
tubercles  may  be  deposited  in  an  organ,  and  the  patient  may  die  of 
tuberculosis  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  inflammationjbutthe 
tubercles  are  very  liable  to  act  as  foreign  substanccsj  and  to  excite 
inflammatory  action  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  occurrence 
of  pueiunouia  after  the  deposition  of  tubercle  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  increased  susceptibility  of  highly  tuberculous  subjects  to 
the  ordinary  causes  of  inilammatory  diseascis,  as  exemplified  in 
eai'ly  life,  by  the  frequency  of  the  various  forms  of  external  scrofula, 
ophthalmia,  &c.,  and  in  later  life,  by  pleui-itis  and  other  internal 
afifections.  This  secondary  tuberculous  affection  appears,  as  a 
remarkable  pcculiaiity  when  compared  with  ordinary  pneumonia, 
in  the  form  of — 

(c)  Lobular  or  Vesicular  Pneumonia. — It  is  for  the  most  part  after 
tubercles  have  congregated  into  masses  that  intercurrent  irritation 
and  infiamruation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissues  chisuc, 
the  tubercles  producing  the  eflFects  of  foreign  bodies.  The  sub- 
stances effused  are  not  purely  inflammatory,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  gelatiuiform  and  tuberculous,  and  surround  individual  tuber- 
cles or  congregated  masses,  leaving  the  remainiug  part  of  the  lung 
healtliy.  It  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  pulmonary  cells 
immediately  surrounding  tubercle ;  it  is  not  restricted  to  a  number 
of  distinct  patches  separated  by  healthy  lung,  but  overspreads  an 
entire  lobule,  or  even  a  lobe.  With  this  inflammatory  afFection 
the  tubercular  deposit  extends,  so  as  to  involve  an  entire  lol>e  or 
more;  red  or  grey  hepatization  ensues,  and  the  diseased  part 
becomes  of  a  reddish,  greyish,  or  yellowish-white  colour,  thorouglily 
impermeable  to  air,  and  of  a  firm,  brittle  consistence;  those 
tubercles  which  existed  before  the  inlianunatiou  set  in  being 
softened.  This  vesicular  pneumonia,  not  restricted  to  patches, 
often  accompanies  the  deposit  of  tubercle  to.  a  very  great  extent, 
and  precedes  its  fatal  termination. 

Without  offering  any  opinion  in  tins  place  on  the  question  of 
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the  primaiy  or  secondary  character  of  the  pneumonia  which  pro- 
duces the  hepatization  and  other  characters,  so  conspicuous  in  that 
remarkable  form  of  tuberculosis  now  geueraUy  known  as — 

{d)  "  Acute  Tubei'culosis  of  the  Lungs,''  1  deem  it  most  useful 
to  describe  the  patholo^cal  appearances  under  this  head,  seeing 
that  acute  pneumonia  as  well  as  bronchitis  has  so  much  to  do 
with  it.  One  remark  only  is  necessary,  if  the  pneumonia  be  pri- 
mary as  respects  disease  of  the  lung,  it  is  not  so  as  respects  the 
blood  disease,  the  pneumonia  supervenes  on  a  tuberculous  state 
of  the  blood  of  the  highest  intensity. 

The  following  is  Hasse's  description  of  the  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  very 
marked  cases,  one  or  both  lungs  from  apex  lo  base,  are  uniformly 
loaded  with  isolated,  miliary  tubercleSj  mostly  yellowish  and  soft, 
but  occasioually  greyish  and  more  soHd,  the  colour  and  consistence 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  irritation  produced.  The  yellow 
and  soft  ones  arc  found  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  red  or  grey 
hepaiized  cells,  while  the  grey  ones  are  imbedded  in  a  texture 
saturated  with  bloody  serum.  The  organs  are  greatly  tumefied ; 
they  do  not  collapse  when  the  thorax  is  o])cned,  are  very  dark 
coloured,  pretematurally  soft  throughoxit,  and  gorged  with  blood 
and  serum.  The  tubercles  have  everjrwherc  the  same  character — 
a  proof  of  their  simultaneous  origin ;  the  inflamed,  if  not  hepa- 
tized  parenchyma  surrounds  them  for  the  most  part  to  the  extent 
of  a  line,  hut  not  much  further,  so  that  notwithstanding  their 
number,  pulmonary  cells  still  permeable  are  everywhere  cognizable. 
The  bronchial  caaala  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  often  passing  into 
violet.  Adhesions  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  layers  of  the 
pleura  are  never  met  \vith  unless  of  earlier  date.  These  appear- 
ances, from  the  previous  history  of  such  ca-ses,  and  from  their 
obvious  character,  have  evidently  been  produced  very  rapidly, 
probably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  When  the  disease  has  been 
slower  in  its  course  the  tubercles  are  less  uniformly  miliary,  and  are 
united  into  groups  \  they  are  then  also  more  densely  crowded  at  the 
apex,  and  in.  the  superior  lobe  generally,  than  at  the  base  of  the 
lung. 

Where  tuberculosis  in  this  form  has  run  a  rapid  course,  indica- 
ting its  highest  degree  of  intensity,  its  seat,  as  a  disease  of  the 
blood,  according  to  the  description  given  by  llasse,  is  very  remark- 
ably illustrated.      When  very  rapid,  tubercles  may  not  be  de- 
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surrounding  parenchyma  set  in^  and  Tarions  kinds  and  degrees  of 
induration  are  produced. 

After  tubercles  in  the  lungs  hare  softened,  they  are  discharged, 
and  cavities  are  formed,  which  spread  by  successive  tuberculiza- 
tion, softening,  breaking  down,  removal  of  their  contents  and 
walls  in  a  regular  peripheral  progress,  and  the  coalition  of  two  or 
more  cavities,  previously  separated,  into  one  larger  cavern. 

?•  Tubercular  Cavities  in  the  Lungs  or  Vomica. — Vomica  arc 
either :  1,  Pulmonary :  2,  Plcuro-pubnonary :  3,  Broneho-pnl- 
monary :  4,  Broncho-pleuro-pulmonary.  All  that  specially  relates 
to  the  three  latter  have  been  described  in  former  sections  (pp.  198, 
235,  236) ;  the  details  belonging  to  the  first  are  in  general  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole. 

(a)  Tlieir  seat. — Tlic  most  frequent  seat  of  vomicse  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  superior  lobes  of  the  lungs  j  they  sometimes  occur  on 
one  side  of  the  chest  only,  tubercle  on  the  opposite  side  being  still 
crude,  or  in  a  state  of  softening ;  more  frequently,  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease,  they  are  formed  on  both  sides.  They  are 
met  ^ith  in  the  lower  lobes,  and  even  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  but 
are  tlien  more  numerous  and  larger  at  the  summit.  Proceeding 
from  above  downwards  there  are  most  frequently  found  in  succes- 
sive layers  :  1,  Cavities  :  2,  Softened  tubercle  :  3,  Crude  tubercle: 
4,  Semitransparent  grey  granulations :  a.  Crepitant  lung.  The 
explanation  of  this  already  given  is,  that  the  tubercle  had  been 
deposited  progressively  from  summit  to  base,  and  these  different 
states  indicate  the  progressive  dcvelo^jnient  of  the  morbid  product. 
The  cavities  are  seated  either  superficially  under  the  pleura,  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  lung;  in  the  iirat  and  least  frequent  ease  their 
tendency  is  to  open  into  the  pleural  sac,  an  event  usually  pre- 
vented by  the  adhesions  already  described  (p.  192)^  in  the  second 
and  much  the  most  common  case  they  open  almost  exchisively 
into  the  bronclua.  Large  excavations  are  generally  seated  more 
towards  the  posterior  than  the  antenor  surface  of  the  lungs,  where 
they  extend  to  the  interlobular  fissure,  or  even  communicate  with 
similar  cavities  situated  in  the  lobe  below.   (Louis.) 

(b)  Tlieir  shape  and  dimensions. — Wliile  sniall  they  are  spherical^ 
but  aftenvards  their  shape  is  very  irregular,  arising  from  the 
softening  of  the  neighbouring  parts  proceeding  more  rapidly  in 
one  direction  than  another.  They  vary  gi*eatly  in  size.  They  are 
met  with  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange ;  and  may 
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even  occupy  the  \rhole  lobe  of  a  lung,  the  pulmonary  tissue  being 
transformed  into  a  large  pouch  with  very  thin  walls.  The  most 
frequent  case  is,  where  several  cavities  communicate  together,  con- 
stituting one  unequal  and  often  siuuous  excavation,  with  fistulous 
tracts,  and  very  irregular  in  fonu,  sIkc^  and  direction,  but  termina- 
ting in  one  or  more  ulcerated  bronchi. 

" '  Professor  Lizars  has  in  his  collection  a  very  valua!)le  speci- 
men of  a  lung  entirely  excavated  :  nothing  being  left  but  an 
empty  sac  :  the  history  of  the  case  is  quite  complete.  ITie  man 
recovered,  and  was  able  to  exist  and  support  himself  by  manual 
labour,  and  died  ultimately  of  typhua  fever,  uucouucctcd  with  pul- 
monary complaint.  I  cite  the  above  case,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
many  practitioners  think  a  recovery  from  phthisis  impossible.'  "  * 

(c)  TTieir  number. — Yomicte  are  generally  numerous  ;  each 
larger  cavity  resulting  from  the  union,  as  before  described,  of 
several  smaller  ones;  a  single  r^ivity  is  a  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  A  tubercular  cavity  is  almost  always  sun'ounded  by 
crude  miliary  tubercles^  but  Louis  gives  one  case  where  no  other 
alteration  existed.    (Obs.  iii.) 

{d)  Tfieir  contents. — Pulmonary  caverns  may  contain  air  only,  or 
solid  or  liquid  substances.  Most  frequently  a  thickj  viscid,  piuni- 
lent  fluid  is  found,  containing  whitish  clots  of  softened  tubercular 
matter ;  sometimes  pus  of  a  more  genuine  quality,  or  of  a  dirty 
ash-grey  colour^  or  tinged  red  with  blood.  The  expectoration  of 
these  fluida  during  life  has  led,  in  all  ages,  to  the  aiFection  being 
called  "  ulcers  of  the  lungs."  Sometimes  the  fluid  exhales  a  veiy 
fetid  odour,  and  M.  Louis  remarks,  that  this  odaui*  is  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  cavity  or  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air— in  one 
case  only  he  found  mortified  flakes  of  grey  matter,  "When  the 
cavities  are  recent  the  fluid  is  sometimes  yellowish.  It  is  in 
part  a  secretion  from  the  parietes  of  the  cavern,  and  in  part  detri- 
tus produced  by  the  destruction  of  tissues  and  their  mechanical 
admixture. 

Sometimes  fragments  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  are  found 
isolated  or  still  attached  to  the  walls  by  a  fine  pedicle.  Louis 
observed  this  but  once ;  Andral  several  times — and  he  considers 
they  were  the  remains  of  bridles  which  had  traversed  the  cavities. 
Louis  once  met  with  a  fibrinous  concretion,  previously  described, 
of  considerable  consistence  enveloped  in  a  false  membrane,  within 

*  Dr,  Wilaou  on  Pulmonary  Constunptioa.    Lancet,  23rd  Janoary,  18i2. 
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a  cavern  wliicli  niigbt  have  contained  an  apple  of  moderate  size. 
Cavities  also  sometimes  contain  fluid  or  coagulated  black  bloodj 
tuberclCj  pus,  mucus,  calcareous  or  melanotic  matter. 

(e)  State  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes. — These  are  destroyed  very  early 
in  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  a  vomica ;  as  generally  believed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  substance.  They  are  never  met 
with  in  the  tubercular  mass  which  precedes  the  formation  of  the 
cavern,  and  are  cut  clean  across  ahnoat  always  perpendicularly  to 
their  axis  at  the  point  where  they  open  into  the  cavern.  The 
colour  of  the  lining  membrane  in  the  portions  of  the  tube  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  caverns  is  sometimes  natural,  at  other  times  it  is 
bright  red,  and  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
softened  tubercular  matter  and  other  fluids.  The  bronchi  are  at 
the  same  time  often  thickened,  dilated  and  ulcerated. 

But  this  open  state  does  not  exist  in  the  earliest  stage  or  while 
vomicic  arc  very  small,  both  the  vomicse  and  tubes,  particularly  the 
simply  membranous  tubes,  are  then  filled  with  the  different  plastic 
or  non-plastic  materials ;  and  even  in  the  later  stages,  the  presence 
of  a  clot,  mucus,  imperfectly  liquefied  tubercle  and  the  like,  may 
occasion  temporary  obstruction,  and  in  these  instances  the  re- 
opening of  the  outlet  may  suddenly  fill  the  larger  air  passages 
and  produce  death  by  suffocation.* 

(/)  The  Parietes  of  Caverns. — These  are  constituted  of  the 
different  anatomical  elements  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
lungs.  They  are  unequal,  anfractuous,  and  often  cast  off  bridles  or 
columns  of  condensed  pulmonary  tissue,  generally  infiltrated  with 
tubercular  matter;  which  bridles  traverse  the  caverns  and  bear 
some  reaerablance  to  the  fleshy  columns  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart.  ITieac  bridlea  are  thinner  towards  their  middle  than  at  their 
extremities ;  Bayle  once  found  a  vessel  permeating  one  of  them ; 
Louis  met  with  five  instances  of  this;  Andral  and  TouneUi  with  other 
instances ;  they  shew  the  great  destruction  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  pulmonary  substance.  TMien  tubercle  is  once  discharged,  so  as 
to  form  a  cavern,  the  parietes  may  consist  of  naked  pulmonary 
tissue  or  may  be  quickly  lined  with  a  slightly  a<lhci'eut  soft  false 
membrane.  This  membrane  existed  in  three-fourths  of  Louis' 
cases. 

But  the  walls  of  the  cavern  are  rarely  smooth  and  formed  only 
of  healthy  condensed  pulmonary  tissue.     Laennec  observed  it  four 


HaflBo  from  AndnU,  Clin.  Med.,  vol.  iv,  obs.  iv. 
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or  five  times  ouly  in  twenty-four  years,  and  Louis  met  with  only 
one  case.  Tlie  denuded  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  almost  always 
indurated,  greyish,  infiltrated  with  ^ey  transparent  matter  or 
filled  with  grey  grauulationaj  crude  tuhercles,  or  melanosis.  "When 
the  gclatiniform  infiltration  exists  (p,  126)  the  portion  of  lung 
which  surrounds  the  cavern  becomes  greyish,  indurated,  and  pre- 
sents, on  incisiou^  a  smooth  polished  surface  aud  homogeneous 
texture,  and  the  other  characters  wliich  this  form  of  infiltration 
assumes.  This  ia  very  common  around  caverns.  Sometimes  grey 
granulations  or  yellow  tubercles  are  found  disseminated  in  the 
portion  of  lung  which  constitutes  the  shell  of  the  cavern,  the 
parenchyma  maintaining  its  healthy  character  in  the  intervening 
spaces.  In  other  cases  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  condensed,  indu- 
rated and  deep  brown  or  black  from  melanotic  infiltration.  Some- 
times  it  is  suiTouuded  ^ith  the  different  degrees  of  red  or  grey 
induration  already  described,  and  more  frequently  still  with  that 
variety  of  grey  induration  which  has  been  attributed  to  tuberculous 
chronic  pneumonia.  Thus  the  walls  of  caverns  are  composed  of 
various  elements.  1.  The  healthy  pulmonary  parenchyma.  2.  The 
products  of  tiibcrculous  inflammation  developed  around  the  cavern. 
8.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  around  the  cavern.  4,  Tuberculous 
secretion  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavern. 

The  pidmouary  vessels  before  they  ai'e  completely  obliterated, 
while  their  tunics  are  replaced  by  tubercular  deposit,  covered  with 
remnants  of  lung  and  invested  with  a  purulent  crust,  remain  upon 
the  walls  of  the  cavities  or  traverse  the  cavities  in  the  form  of 
bands,  as  above  stated,  and  in  rare  instances  these  vessels  give 
way,  from  attenuation  before  their  complete  closure,  and  give  rise 
to  extravasation  of  blood. 

Nerves  have  been  traced  by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  to  the  walls 
of  a  cavity,  where  their  minute  fibrilcs  become  swollen,  and  the 
neurilemma  reddened ;  beyond  this  they  blend  with  the  morbid 
textures  in  the  parietes  and  ai'e  lost. 

(ff)  Their  FaUe  Membranes. — On  the  internal  surface  of  caverns 
there  is  found  a  soft,  friable,  white  or  yellowish  unorganizable 
naatter,  resembling  concrete  pus  or  softened  tubercle,  easily  scraped 
away  with  a  scalpel ;  since,  in  the  first  instance,  it  contracts  no 
adhesion  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  being  merely  deposited  on  its 
surface.  Below,  or  externally  to  this,  a  layer  forms  of  semi-trans- 
parent greyish  fibro-cellular  membrane^  intimately  adherent  to  the 
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pTilmoTiary  tissue,  to  which  the  term  false  membrane  is  especially 
applicable.  After  a  time  this  fibro-capsule  ^aclually  becomes 
thickened,  vascnhir,  and  or^nixedj  and^  here  and  there,  patches  of 
greyish-white,  semi-transparent,  semi-cartilaginous  substance  are 
observable,  which  gradually  uniting^  become  a  complete  lining  to  the 
cavity,  except  that  the  hning  appears  to  terminate  by  continuity  of 
substance  with  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bronchise  opening 
into  the  cavern.  (Laennec).  The  substance  of  this  cyst  miuntains 
a  white,  pearl-grey  or  reddish  tint;  the  internal  surface  is  of  a  red 
colour,  and  is  by  some  described  as  velvety,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  newly  formed  blood-vcsscla,  but  whether  produced  by  a 
new  development  of  vessels,  post  mortem  imbibition,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  membrane  analogous  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hronchial  tubes,  witli  which  it  is  described  as  continuous,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  definitely  determined.  According  to  M. 
Guillot,  the  vessels  of  new  formation,  already  described  as  stop- 
ping short  around  crude  tubercles  without  penetrating  their 
BubstancCj  exist  in  the  walla  of  caverns,  and  frequently  extend  into 
the  false  membranes  which  line  them,  and  into  their  prominences ; 
they  ramify  abundantly,  and  give  colour  to  the  hands  which  so 
freqiiently  stretch  from  one  point  to  another  of  their  parietes.  If 
a  portion  of  a  canty  be  placed  under  water,  after  all  mucous  and 
purulent  matter  luis  becnse  parated  from  its  surface,  this  surface 
is  seen  studded  with  tufts  of  new  vessels,  >vhichj  taken  together, 
represent  a  sort  of  villous  structure  as  observed  with  a  common 
lena;  these  bronchial  tufts  bring  the  arterial  blood,  derived  from 
the  aortic  circulation,  into  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air. 

8.  Curative  processes  m  Tuber  culizaiion  of  the  Lungs. — The  curative 
tendency  in  the  lungs  is  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  has  been  fully 
describcfl  in  the  third  chapter,  but  it  assumes  various  specialities 
referrible  to  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  function  of  these 
organs,  and  the  consequent  modifications  in  the  development,  form 
and  effects  of  tubercular  deposit.  M.  Roget  has  described  foiir 
forma  of  the  cicatrization  of  cavities.*  M.  Boudet  describes  five 
modes  of  curc-t  Although  the  wliole  of  these  modes  are  not  ad- 
mitted, and  some  of  the  distinctions  are  founded  only  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  curative  process  has  gone,  the  process,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  beat  understood  by  d escribing  them  seriatim. 

*  Essai  anr  la  CumbJIitC  ile  la  |i)ithi8.  pulnion ;  Arch.  G6n.  3  scr.,  t  v,  p.  289. 
f  UocliorchcB  BUT  U  ^uor.  oaturiLl.  da  la  jihthiK.  ])ulinon.,  p.  8,  1843. 
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Hasse  lays  down  two  conditions  as  indispensable  to  perfect  cica- 
trization. 1.  That  there  be  no  great  amount  of  tubercle  present. 
2.  That  the  incipient  softening  be  notj  as  it  usually  is,  attended 
witli  the  continued  deposition  of  tubercle.  From  nil  the  facts,  I 
infer  that  one  condition  only  is  absolutely  indispensable,  viz,,  that 
the  blood  cease  to  be  tuberculous. 

(a)  Abaorption. — The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  tubercle  in 
the  animal  economy  has  already  been  admitted  (p.  13£>,  ch.  iii). 
35oudet  regards  the  change  into  an  oval  or  elliptical  form^  some- 
times observed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  coinmeucemeut  of  absorp- 
tion. Fournet  is  the  author,  of  all  others,  who  has  brought 
forward  the  most  arguments  in  favor  of  its  ab3or[>tion  from  the 
lungs  while  in  the  incipient  or  crude  state.  Almost  all  those 
pathological  appearances  whicli  Laeniiec,  Bayle,  and  other  obser- 
vers, have  referred  to  the  cicatrizatiou  of  cavities^  this  author 
advances  as  proofs  of  the  absorption  of  tubercle  in  their  earliest 
stage ;  but  his  views  have  been  before  the  profession  for  some 
time,  and  have  not  been  acquiesced  in.  T\nien  tubercles  have 
remained  latent  in  the  lungs  for  an  indefinite  period  or  have 
passed  into  a  cretaceous  state,  their  aqueous,  and  in  the  last  case 
their  auima!  parts  must  have  been  absorbed, 

(b)  Atrophy. — This  may  occur  among  miliary  tubercles.  They 
are  converted  into  hard,  very  small,  bluish-grey  or  bli\ck  nodules, 
which  are  incapable  of  any  further  developmeut,  and  in  the  end 
disappear  gradually.  Whether  larger  tubercular  deposits  can 
undergo  a  similar  metamorphosis  is  problematical.* 

(c)  Creiification.—1\nA  occui's  in  the  lungs,  as  described  in  this 
work  at  page  14-3.  It  is  the  most  frequent  mode  by  which  crude 
tubercles  and  tubercular  infiltration  are  rendered  innocuous,  AYun- 
derlich  holds  that  the  chalky  mass  from  being  triturable  and  sandy 
becomes  studded  with  sharp  spiculje,  as  hard  as  bone,  which  mass 
neither  exerts  any  disturbing  influence  on  the  adjacent  lung  nor 
on  the  organism,  and  that  it  is  very  probable  that  even  this  frag- 
ment becomes  disintegrated  and  disappeiu*a;  but  this  fortunate 
mode  of  termination  is  often  frustrated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
while  some  of  the  tubercular  deposits  favourably  situate  for  this 
process  are  liealing  by  cretificatiou,  the  disease  is  advancing  in 
other  parts  of  the  lunga.  (lib.  cit.,  p.  114.)      Another  explanation 


•  Brit  aud  For.  Rev.,  Jan.  1852,  p.  113. 
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of  the  appearances  iSj  that  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  from  time 
to  time  altered. 

(d)  Sequestration. — This  is  a  mode  of  reparation  of  tubercle 
in  the  lunga  which  consists  in  the  development  of  a  membrane 
around  the  morbid  mass  while  it  is  still  crude  or  merely  aoftenedj 
the  formation  of  the  cysts  being  coeval  with  the  tubercle,  and  the 
latter  being  rendered  innocuous  by  it»  Although  admitted  by 
M.  Boudet,  and,  if  I  understand  him,  by  Ilasse  also,  it  does  not 
rest  upon  any  veiy  clear  proof.  It  appears  to  be  an  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  interpretation  which  ought  to  be  put  upon  some  of 
the  phenomena  about  to  be  described  belonging  to  the  cicatrization 
of  caWties. 

(e)  Cicatrization y  the  cavity  remaining, — These  are  the  fistulous 
cicatrices  of  Laennec.  The  cavity  may  be  simple  or  multiple; 
round ;  of  very  variable  capacity ;  empty,  or  nearly  so ;  communi- 
cating with  one  or  more  bronchi;  sometimes  closed  on  all  sides, 
and  lined  with  a  false  mucous,  fibrousj  or  fibro-cartilaginoua 
membrane^  and  sometimes  with  only  the  rudiments  of  a  false 
membrane.  This  state  of  a  cavity  appears  to  result  from  a 
modification  of  the  disease  of  the  blood  after  tubercle  has  been 
deposited,  and  prodiiced  its  local  effects;  the  resumption  of  the 
healthy  state  of  the  blood  enables  the  false  membrane  to  secrete 
organizable  plastic  lymph  instead  of  tubercular  matter.  Some- 
times the  cicatrix  does  not  line  the  whole  of  the  parietes  of  the 
cavern,  and  a  portion  of  the  parenchyma  may  be  seen  in  the  inter- 
vening space,  but  most  frequently  it  is  complete.  When  it  dates 
long  antecedent  to  death,  it  is  grej^sh,  solid,  semicartila^nous, 
and  craklcs  under  the  scalpel.  Laennec,  Andral  and  Rogee, 
record  remarkable  examples  of  these  cartilaginous  cicatrices. 
Sometimes  patches  of  ossification  occur  in  the  cyst.  Sometimes 
the  bronchial  tubes,  aa  they  enter  the  cavity,  are  so  dilated  that 
they  form  pouches  which  may  be  mistaken  for  diverticula  of  the 
principle  cavity;  or  the  bronchial  tube  may  contract  as  it  reaches 
the  cavity  and  become  completely  obliterated.  Andral  gives  a 
case  where  this  double  alteration  occurred.  (Clin.  Medic,  p.  370.) 
The  obliterated  bronchial  tube  may  form  a  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous membrane  running  within  the  cicatrix.  These  tubes 
may  be  open  by  a  very  minute,  elongated,  scarcely  discernible 
passage,  or  they  may  be  obstructed  by  a  calcareous  or  cartilaginous 
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concretion.     Thus  the   brorfchi  may  be   dilated^   contracted,   or 
completely  obliterated  around  a  cicatrix  in  the  lunga. 

The  ptdmonary  tissue  around  a  cicatrix  is  often  healthy  and 
perfectly  crepitant,  but  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  it  is  indu- 
rated and  infiltrated  with  black  matter.  At  other  times  grey 
granulations,  or  crude  yellow  tubercles,  or  small  chalky  concre- 
tions,  arc  disseminated  around  j  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  adhesions  of  the  pleura  pnlmonalis  to  the  pleura  costalJs  in 
connection  with  the  cicatrix*  At  the  summit  of  a  iuug  containing 
a  cicatrix,  a  more  or  less  marked  depression  is  frequently  observed* 
its  surface  being  hard,  unequal,  crossed  by  projections,  and  in  a 
manner  crumpled;  or  the  ridges  are  united  in  a  common  centre, 
at  which  point  adhesion  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura 
exists;  these  depressions  depend  upon  the  loss  of  substance  of  the 
lung,  and  the  consequent  contraction  which  it  has  undergone. 
Laennec  never  saw  a  pulmonary  cicatrix  without  puckering  of  the 
cori'esponding  surface  of  the  lung. 

Hasse  describes  more  particularly  the  salutary  effect  of  a  return 
of  the  blood  to  a  Jicalthy  state  over  cavities  in  the  lungs.  The 
internal  membrane  is  converted  thereby  to  a  pus  and  mucus  secre- 
ting structtirCj  the  parietes  beyond,  instead  of  continuing  to 
soften  and  liquefy,  become  saturated  with  coagulable  and  organiza- 
ble  substances,  and  the  cavity  seems  to  shrivel  and  contract;  but 
if  the  blood  disease  returns,  or  is  aggravated  by  any  cansCj  the 
secretions  become  mingled  with  tubercle  again,  the  false  membrane 
liquefies,  the  cavity  gains  size,  and  the  lung  becomes  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  (p.  333). 

Cruveilhier  represents,  in  his  32nd  book,  plate  v,  a  vast  cavern 
cicatrized,  occupying  the  superior  lobe  of  the  lung.  There  are 
numerous  bridles  traversing  it,  and  producing  a  resemblance  to 
the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  The  cicatrization  was 
perfect;  the  walls  presenting  the  appearance  of  accidental  mucous 
membrane;  each  bridle  contained  in  its  substance  an  air-vessel 
and  blood-vessels;  the  cavern  coramimicated  with  several  large 
bronchi,  but  did  not  contain  mucus — it  was  an  air-sinus ;  other 
small  caverns,  cicatrized,  were  observed  in  different  points  of  the 
superior  lobe. 

(f)  CicaiHzation  by  a  jibro-cartilaginom  substancej  no  cavity 
remaining, — Laennec  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of  this  kind 
of  cicatrization,  which  he  regarded  as  the  moet  simple  and  most 
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frequent  mode  adopted  by  nature  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 
It  consists  simply,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginoua  laminar  deposit.  Some- 
times a  very  small  cavity  remaiusj  tbe  last  vestige  of  a  cavity; 
which  in  other  cases  contracting  on  itself  is  finally  obliterated. 
In  the  cases  related  hy  M.  Andrjilj  the  fibro-cartilaginous  lamina  was 
traversed  by  large  contracted  or  obliterated  bronchi.  Lacnnec  once 
found  a  lamina  of  this  kind  doubled  on  itself  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  cavity  full  of  dry,  friable  tubercle  (case  23).  As 
the  cavities  formed  of  this  cartilaginous  substance  contractj  their 
walls  ultimately  come  into  contact,  so  as  to  form  merely  an 
elongatedj  solid  cicatrix  formed  of  cartilage,  against  which  whitish 
lineSj  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  bronchi,  transformed  into  fibro- 
cartilngc  abut.  This  form  of  cicatrization  is  now  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  former  mode  in  which  the  tuberculous 
cavity  is  still  lined  with  a  fibro-aerous  or  cartilaginous  false 
membrane. 

(/?)  Cellular  Cicatrices. —  This  is  the  least  frequent  mode  in 
which  the  I'esult  of  cicatrization  in  the  lungs  presents  itself.  In  a 
body  examined  by  M.  Andral^  tlie  lung  presented  at  one  point  a 
simple  line  or  fibrous  intersection^  and  at  another  a  thin  plate 
formed  of  a  similar  tissue,  to  which  several  dilated  bronchise  were 
attached.  (Cliin.  Med.,  p.  372.)  In  Laennec^s  21tb  case  there 
was  a  line  of  white  condensed  "^  cellular  "  tissue — C  lines  long  by 
3  or  4  thick — ^into  which  bronchial  tubes  the  size  of  a  crow's  qxiill 
terminated,  but  it  occurred  in  the  boily  of  a  man  65  years  old,  and 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  There  is  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  these  cellular  lines  or  patches. 

These  latter  modes  constitute  the  ohsolescetice  and  comification 
of  Kokitauaki  (eh.  iii,  p.  139).  As  xespects  these  curative  processes 
generally,  Ilasse  remarks,  the  inflammatorj^  exudation  upon  which 
the  obliteration  and  shrivelling  of  the  pulmonary  cells  depend 
often  involves  the  whole  apex^  if  not  the  entire  upper  lobe,  the 
collective  bronchial  tubes  degenerating  into  threadbke  ramifica- 
tions; the  parenchyma  is  converted  into  an  almost  cartilaginous 
mass,  impen^ious  to  the  air,  very  scantily  supplied  ynih.  blood 
vessels,  and  presenting  when  cut  a  smooth,  glistening  surface.  Obli- 
terated pulmonary  vessels,  closed  bronchi^  cicatrices^  and  finally, 
parenchyma  drenched  with  plastic  materials,  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the  whole  adheres  ven,'  firmly, 
by  means  of  the  tluckened,  semi-cartilaginous  pleura,  to  the  sunken 
walls  of  the  chest. 
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In  the  most  perfect  examples  of  recorery,  not  a  vestige  of  the 
residue  of  tuherclea  can  be  detected.  Even  the  plcimtic  adhesions 
at  the  apex  hegin  to  loosen^  forming  lengthened  threads  or  thin 
bandsj  and  finally  vanishing  altogether  ;  the  fact  of  t!icir  existence 
being  afterwards  ahcwn  by  their  acmi-cartilaginoua  plates  upon 
tlie  surface  of  the  top  of  the  lung,  which  in  different  spots  are 
more  or  less  puckered  in  a  radiate  manner.  Haase  met  with 
three  such  cases. 

(/i)  Cicatrization — the  cavity  containing  cretaceous  matter. — 
This  transformation  is  described  generally  in  the  chapter  relating 
to  tubercle.  IMien  it  occurs  in  a  cavity  of  the  lungs^  it  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the  modes  of 
cicatrization  already  described.  The  change  from  tubercular  to 
cretaceous  matter  generally  comniencea  in  tljc  centre  of  the  mass. 
M.  Boudet  observed  microscopically  small  opaque  granules,  the 
commencement  of  the  chalky  deposition  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  this,  the  tubercle  diminished  and  the  lung  retracted  on 
the  caWty.  When  the  change  is  complete^  the  chalky  matter  ia 
contained  ia  a  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginoua  cyst,  with  a  small 
surface  communicating  with  dilated  or  contracted  bronchi^  and 
surroundedj  like  the  canities  described  under  the  last  bead,  with 
pulmonary  tissue  indurated,  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and  attended 
with  puckerings,  pleural  adhesionSj  depressions,  and  cartilaginous 
patches. 

Occasionally,  particularly  in  young  individuals,  the  calcareous 
deposit  takes  place  at  the  periphery,  so  that  the  outside  is  alone 
changed  into  a  calcareous  crust,  while  the  central  part  retains  its 
softness;  sometimes  it  is  thrown  out  at  intervalsj  producing  a 
series  of  distinct,  hard,  super-imposed  layers  j  agaiuj  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  lung  may  become  reduced  by  obliteration  and 
shrivelling  to  a  hard  shell,  holding  in  its  centre  a  chalky  tubercle 
no  larger  than  a  pea.   (Ilasac.) 

(i)  Transformation  of  Tubercle  in  the  Lungs  into  Melanotic  Matter. 
— The  tubercle,  during  the  deposit  of  black  pigment,  ts  consistent 
and  greasy  to  the  touch ;  it  presents  on  division  a  number  of  atrise  or 
black  spots,  and  a  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  spots  extend  and  the  striie  enlarge,  the  black  circle  at 
the  same  time  contracting,  and  ultimately  the  tubercular  mass 
becomes  almoat  eatirely  black.  Small  pulmonaiy  tubercles,  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  may  be  buried  iu  a  melanotic  mass^  and  small 
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encysted  granules,  reacmbling  tubercles,  are  sometimes  found  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  tubercle  undergoinpf  the  melanotic  degeneration. 

The  melanotic  matter  occurs,  during  the  healing  process,  not 
only  in  the  parts  adjoining  calcareous  tubercles  and  cicatrized 
canities  in  the  lungs,  but  in  entire  masses  of  extensive  induration 
of  the  upper  lobes,  which  are  densely  loaded  with  itj  giving  a  slate 
grey  or  bluish-black  tint ;  and  in  the  shrivelled  cavities  of  nearly 
obliterated  vomicee  it  occurs  as  a  smeary  blackened  mass.  It  may 
be  diffused  or  circumscribed  in  the  lung,  and  has  a  deeper  tint  at 
the  summit  than  in  any  other  portion,  being  also  frequently  ex- 
tremely densCj  crackling  under  the  scalpel  hke  cartilage,  and 
strewn  with  small  dei>08its  of  a  reddish  chalky  or  cretaceous 
matter.  Hasse  only  found  the  black  pigment  wanting  in  the  rare 
case  of  repair  through  calcareous  deposit  in  young  subjects.  In 
elder  persons  it  is  bo  constant  and  so  considerable,  that  a  douht 
might  be  entertained  whether  it  be  the  cause  of  or  the  sequel  to 
the  cure  of  phthisis. 

Dr.  Carswell  thus  describes  the  curative  tendency  of  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  which,  although  it  is  in  some  measure  a  resum^  of  the 
preceding,  contains  some  points  especially  indicative  of  this  emi- 
nent pathologist's  views^  which  I  accordingly  introduce : — 

Appearances  indicating  the  removal  of  the  aqueous  and  animal 
matter,  and  the  condensation  of  the  earthy  salts,  are  frequently 
observed  in  the  lungs  of  persons  whose  history  leaves  no  douht  as 
to  their  having  nt  some  period  of  their  lives  been  affected  with 
tubercular  phthisis. 

The  tubercular  matter,  whether  contained  in  a  bronchial  tube, 
the  air  cells,  or  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs,  assumes  a  dry,  putty- 
looking,  chalky  character  j  if  this  is  found  in  an  excavatiouj  the 
surrounding  pulmonary  substance  is  generally  dark-coloured;  and 
if  the  excavation  exists  in  the  course  of  large  bronchial  tubes, 
those  situated  between  the  excavation  and  the  periphery  of  the 
lungs  are  obUteratcd;  whilst  those  in  the  opposite  direction  ter- 
minate all  in  a  short  extremity  near  the  excavation,  or  are  conti- 
nuous with  the  lining  membrane  or  accidental  tissue  which  encloses 
the  altered  tubercular  matter. 

This  accidental  tissue  is  formed  by  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  excavation  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
contiguous  pulmonary  tissue ;  it  has  at  first,  and  so  long  as  a 
ready  exit  is  afforded  to  its  secretion,  the  character  of  simple 
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mucous  tissue;   but  at  a  later  period,  and  especially  where  the 

latter  condition  is  wanting,  it  becomes  gradually  and  successively 
converted  into  serous,  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginouB  and  cartilaginous 
tissue.  The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues  are  rare,  more  particu- 
larly the  latter ;  it  more  frequently  retains  the  fibrous  character,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  contracting  so  as  to  diminish  the  bulk 
of  the  excavation,  and  along  with  it  the  pulmonary  tiasxie  with 
which  it  is  connected ;  the  diminution  of  bulk  gives  rise  to  a 
puckering  of  the  lung  which  is  best  seen  when  the  pleura  is  forced 
to  follow  the  retrocession  of  the  pulmonary  substance  before  and 
around  what  is  called  the  dcatiix.  There  sometimes  remains  only 
a  small,  circular,  oval,  or  even  linear  portion  of  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous tissue,  on  a  part  of  the  lung,  where,  from  the  extreme 
puckering  around  it,  there  must  have  formerly  existed  an  excava- 
tion of  considerable  extent. 


THE  FATHOLOOICAL  ANATO&IY  O?  THE  LUNGS  IN  TXTBEBCXnLOUS 
CHILDREN. 


The  pathology  of  the  lunga  in  children  differs  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  from  the  foregoing ;  in  other  respects  there  is  a 
very  close  correspondence.  The  whole  subject  is  most  fully  treated 
of  in  the  work  by  MM.  liiHiett  and  Barthez  which  I  have  so  fre- 
quently quoted.  The  following  is  chiefly  a  condensed  view  of  their 
observations  :^— 

(a)  Tubercha  in  the  Lungs  in  Children. — In  312  tuberculous 
subjects  from  1  to  15  years  of  age,  examined  by  MM.  Uilliett  and 
Barthez,  265  had  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  in  47  cases  these 
organs  were  perfectly  free,  that  ia  to  say,  one  in  about  six  or  seven 
cases.  In  the  265  cases  with  tubercular  lungs,  there  were  found : — 
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The  lunga  of  tuberculous  children  remain  healthy  more  fre- 
quently between  the  ages  of  3  and  5|  years  than  at  any  other 
period  J  they  are  more  prone  to  tubercular  disease  between  1  and 
2 J  years,  still  more  between  6  and  10  years;    and  again^  less  so 
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between  10  and  15  years.  Up  to  six  years  the  riglit  lung  is  a  little 
more  frequently  diseased  than  the  left  ^  in  much  more  than  balf 
the  cases  hoth  lungs  are  affected,  but  this  happens  the  least  fre- 
quently in  the  youngest ;  when  one  lung  only  is  affected  in  the 
youngest  children  it  is  most  frequently  the  rights  and  in  those  of 
more  advanced  age  the  left. 

(b)  Grey  granulations  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  surface  of 
lungs  at  the  first  sight  apparently  healthy ;  they  give  a  granular 
sensation  to  the  finger,  and  on  close  inspection  arc  raised  aljovc  the 
surface ;  at  the  same  time  a  very  fine,  soft,  false  membrane  may  be 
observed  in  the  pleuraj  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  granulations, 
and  easily  peeled  off;  the  smooth  polished  pleura  having  separated 
the  false  membrane  from  the  tubercle.  The  friction  of  the  rough 
siu"face  of  the  lung  in  this  case  appears  to  have  excited  the  limited 
exudative  inflammation.  They  occur  with  other  forms  of  tubercle, 
are  generally  very  numerous,  pen'ade  one  lung  as  frequently  as  the 
other,  and  very  often  both ;  are  generally  more  frequent  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  lobes,  but  sometimes  equally  disseminated ; 
occur  exclusively  in  the  uppcr^  occasionallVj  and  much  more  rarely 
in  the  inferior  lobes.  While  in  the  adult  Louis  found  grey  granu- 
lations alone  in  ^^e  cases  only  out  of  123,  MM,  RiUiett  and 
Barthcz  state  that  out  of  2G5  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercle  in  the 
child,  in  11  grey  granulations  occurred  in  both  lungs,  without  any 
other  form  of  tubercle ;  and  taking  each  lung  separately,  in  10 
cases  they  occurred  alone  in  the  right  lunf^,  and  in  15  cases  alone 
in  the  left.  In  81  cases  of  children,  Dr.  West  found  13  instances 
of  the  presence  of  grey  granulations  alone.*  It  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  one  lung  containing  grey  granulation  onlyj  while  the  other 
contains  no  kind  of  tubercles. 

(c)  Grey  infiltration. — This  exists  in  the  lungs  of  children  in 
more  or  less  voluminous  masses,  or  in  bands  or  zones,  rarely  inva- 
ding an  entire  lobe,  unless  it  he  the  middle  lobe.  The  larger  bron- 
chial tubes  are  inflamed,  their  mucous  membrane  being  red,  thick, 
softened,  often  ecchymosed  and  sometimes  dilated  into  pouches 
(vacuoles)  so  as  to  resemble  a  collection  of  caverns  in  tlic  midst  of 
the  grey  matter.  This  bronchitis  is  ao  connected  with  the  grey 
infiltration  that  it  occurs  when  the  bronchi  of  the  surrounding  lung 
are  perfectly  aouud.  It  hecomea  more  frequent  as  children  advance 
in  years ;  it  generally  occupies  the  superior  lobe,  is  less  frequent  in 
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th-e  middle,  and  still  less  in  the  inferior  lobe,  and  it  exists  excln- 
sively  in  the  superior  or  middle  lohe  rather  than  the  inferior.  In 
one  case  only  it  was  the  sole  tuhercular  lesion  in  the  lung-s. 

{d)  Yellow  granulations. — "With  a  few  exceptions  they  obey  the 
same  laws  of  distribution  as  grey  granulations ;  they  arc  rather  less 
frequent  in  both  luu^a  at  once,  but  they  are  found  almost  aa  fre- 
quently in  the  inferior  as  in  the  superior  lobe,  and  they  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  invade  the  inferior  lobe  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  In  one  case  oulyjbofch  lungs  contained  yellow  graiudation 
^one;  but  it  is  somewhat  more  common  to  see  this  in  one  lung — 
six  times  they  occuiTed  alone  in  the  right  lung  and  eight  times  in 
the  left.  Lastly,  once  in  the  left  lung  and  three  times  in  the  right, 
one  lung  contained  yellow  granulations,  the  opposite  lung  not  con- 
taining any  other  variety  of  tubercle. 

{e)   Yellow  infiltration, — This  is  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.     The  crumpling  of  the  exterior  of  the  lung,  a 
circumstance  observed  when  it  contains  miliary  tubcrclcj  is  not  pro- 
duced by  this  form.  The  infiltration  occurs,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the 
form  of  yellow  patches,  which  extend  in  surface  more  than  depth.  It 
varies  in   aiae  aud  depth,  and  is  usually  surrounded  with  miliary 
tubercles  and  yellow  granulations,  which  tend  to  unite  with  it.  Some- 
times this  variety  has  nothing  special  but  its  position  and  its  tendency 
to  unite  with  tubercles  in  the  bronchial  glands.    At  other  times  the 
whole  of  a  lobe  is  filled  with  it,  being  solid,  but  the  lobules  continue 
defined;  as  if  they  had  been  carnified.     Sometimes  the  yellow  in- 
filtration is  not  seen  at  the  surface  but  invades  the  whole  interior 
of  a  lobe.     Sometimes  it  occm^  at  the  extremity  of  a  dilated  bron- 
chns,  and  on  cutting  through  the  bronchus  it  appears  to  flD  the 
tube,  and  all  trace  of  the  tube  being  lost  within  the  tubercular  mass. 
Around  the  interior  of  the  bronchial  tubes  yellow  patches  are  also 
observed,   which  are  neither  more  nor  less   than  tubercle    seen 
through  the  transparent  lining  membrane  ;  the  tubercular  matter 
in  this  case  is  more  or  less  abundant,  and  when  in  great  quantity  it 
terminates  by  invading  the  whole  exterior  of  the  bronchus,  the  tube 
being  Jilmost  always  dilated.    At  other  times  these  patches  are  nearer 
the  raucous  surface,  and  scarcely  covered  with  a  fine  membrane, 
but  almost  denuded,  in  the  interior  of  the  air  tube  ;  and,  again, 
they  may  really  project,  producing  a  small  perforation,  around 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale  and  attenuated.    Tlae  bronchi 
thus   aliected    sometimes    terminate  in  a  tubercular   mass,    con- 
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tinuous  with  that  which  appears  witliinit,  so  that  in  following  them 
they  are  gradually  lost  sif^ht  of  without  being  able  to  determine 
where  they  terminate.  The  bronchial  tubes  appear  iu  some  cases  to 
be  worn  away  by  the  progression  of  the  tubercular  matter  from 
without  [inwarda,  previous  to  softening,  and  before  any  signs  of 
inflammatory  action.  These  masses  subsequently  become  intra- 
bronchial,  and  may  aoften  and  give  rise  to  tubercular  cavities. 

YeUow  infiltration  occurs  nearly  as  frequently  in  one  lung  aa 
the  other ;  it  ia  most  frequent  in  the  superior  lobe,  and  more  fre- 
quently limited  to  one  portion  of  lung  than  the  other  varieties.  It 
occurred  in  no  case  exclusively  in  both  kings ;  in  six  cases  the 
right  and  in  eight  the  left  lung  contained  no  other  variety  of  tu- 
bercle i  in  six  cases  the  right  and  in  five  cases  the  left  lung  con- 
tained yellow  infiltration  exclusively,  the  opposite  lung  containing 
no  tuberclca  of  any  kind.  It  occurs  in  about  a  third  of  the 
children  in  whom  the  lungs  are  tuberculousj  and  is  rather  more 
freqnent  from  1  to  2{  years  of  age  than  at  any  other  period;  and 
in  infants  of  this  age  it  occurs  in  the  right  lung  much  more 
frequently  than  the  left,  while  at  all  other  ages  the  left  lung  is 
most  frequently  affected  by  it.  It  was  generally  accompanied 
with  cavities,  miliary  tubercles,  or  miliary  granulations. 

(/)  Miliary  Tubercles — are  those  which  most  frequently  invade 
the  lungs  of  children;  they  are  rather  more  frequent  in  the  right 
lung  than  in  the  left;  frequently  exist  at  the  same  time  in  both; 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  occupy  both  the  superior  and 
inferior  lobes  ;  they  occur  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  iu 
the  superior  lobe ;  often,  however,  their  number  is  limited,  and  in 
this  case  the  inferior  lobe  is  as  frequently  affected  as  the  superior ; 
occasionally  they  are  equally  disaemiaated  over  all  the  lobes ;  of 
the  total  number  of  children  with  miliary  tubercle^  nearly  a  thii'd 
have  this  Mnd  alone.  Louis  found  mihary  tubercles  alone,  in  the 
adult,  in  only  two  out  of  123  cases  of  phthisis ;  whereas,  in  the  313 
cases  of  children,  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  found  44 ;  in  12  cases 
there  were  miliary  tubercle  alone  in  both  lungs ;  in  32  cases  in  the 
right  lung  alone;  in  28  cases  in  the  left  alone;  in  17  cases  the 
right  lung,  and  in  15  the  left,  contained  miliary  tubercles  only, 
there  being  no  kind  of  tubercle  whatever  in  the  opposite  lung. 
Dr.  West  found  18  instances  of  miliary  tubercles  alone  in  81 
cases.  (Lib.  cit.,  p.  310.)  Groups  of  grey  granulation,  yellow 
granulation  and  mihary  tubercle,  occur  in  the  same  lung. 
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(ff)  Tubercular  Dust. — Grey  infiltration  and  tlie  deposits  of  acute 
and  chronic  pucumouia  are  the  habitual  seat  of  this  form  of 
tubercle;  it  rarely  occupies  a  large  spacCj  yet  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  lobe  haa  been  seen  pervaded  by  it,  together  with  masaea 
of  tubercle.  It  was  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  right  than 
the  left  lung,  rarely  in  both,  and  generally  occurred  in  the 
superior  lobea.  In  two  cases  the  lunga  contained  no  other  des- 
cription of  tubercle.  Rillictt  and  Barthez  give  a  case  in  which 
the  "  dust "  consisted  of  both  yeOow  and  semi-transparent  grains 
developed  in  the  midst  of  a  tissue  scarcely  congested. 

(A)  Soflenlmj. — lu  children  as  in  adults,  tubercles  soften  in  the 
lunga  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  organ,  but  this  softening 
is  obscn'od  more  frequently  from  11  to  15  years  of  age  than 
previously ;  least  frequently  from  3  to  5  years  ;  and  rather  more 
frequently  from  1  to  2^  years;  more  frequently  in  the  right  than 
the  left  lung,  and  rarely  in  both  j  they  soften  also  somewhat  more 
frequently  in  the  superior  than  the  inferior  lobes,  and  rarely 
without  involving  several  lobes. 

(i)  Cavities, — These  are  less  frequentj  but  their  structure  does 
not  essentially  difiFer  iu  children  and  adults.  The  bands  by  which 
they  are  sometimes  traversed  more  frequently  contain  permeable 
vessels  than  in  the  adult ;  on  making  a  section  of  a  band,  a  drop  of 
blood  very  frequently  exudes,  and  the  orifice  of  a  canal  presents 
itself.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  never  found  these  vessels  ruptured.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  a  yellow,  soft,  thin,  false  membrane ;  not 
continuous  at  all  points;  easily  peeled  off;  with  a  subjacent,  red, 
sometimes  ecchymosed,  soft,  mammillated  as  it  were,  fungoid,  true 
pyogenic  membrane  of  variable  thickness;  and  exterior  to  this  there 
is  grey  infiltration,  or  the  pubnouary  tissue  is  hepatized,  and 
very  rarely  permeable  to  the  air.  The  bronchial  tubes  sometimes 
project  into  the  cavity,  and  at  others  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  observed  between  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  red  lining  membrane  of  the  canity;  they  are 
generally  destroyed  in  their  entire  cabbre,  and  cut  ofi"  perpendi- 
cularly to  their  axis ;  but  occasionally  they  are  open  at  their  sides, 
and  a  part  only  of  tlicir  diameter  destroyed  as  if  by  lateral  ulcera- 
tion^ just  as  the  brouchi  open  into  cavities  iu  the  bronehiiU  glands. 
Sometimes  a  whole  lobe,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  neighhoui'ing 
lobes,  is  converted  into  a  vast  yellow  infiltration,  from  which  the 
bronchi,  vessels,  and  parenchyma  disappear ;   the  mass  softens  at 
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the  centre,  and  is  in  part  evacuated  tKrongh  large  ulcerated  bronclii ; 
leaving  an  anfractuous  cavity  lined  over  nearly  all  its  surface  by 
large  semi-soitened  tubercular  masses^  on  removing  which,  some- 
times the  red  lining  membrane,  raised  by  vessels  either  empty  or 
fill]  of  clots  presents  itself^  or  the  whole,  including  even  the  pleura^ 
lias  disappeared ;  the  softening  here  manifestly  commences  in  the 
centre,  and  cannot  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
parynchyraa,  since  at  the  periphery  the  tul>ercle  is  still  crude. 

"Wlien  a  single  cavity  occurs,  it  is  in  general  of  considerable 
size;  when  several  are  met  with,  they  arc  of  various  forms.  Some- 
times a  vast  Ravity  is  surrounded  by  several  small  ones  commu- 
nicating with  it  by  one  or  more  openings ;  at  another  time  there 
is  a  multitude  of  small  cavities  about  the  same  size,  from  a  few 
millimeters  to  a  centimetre  in  diameter.  MM.  RiUiett  and  Bar- 
thez  have  designated  tbese  '^vaci/oles;"  they  are  irregular,  an- 
fractuous, covered  with  false  mcrabraues,  or  smooth  aud  polished, 
as  if  lined  with  a  serous  membrane,  and  often  filled  T*ith  tubercle, 
all  circumstances  which  distinguish  them  from  mere  dilated 
bronchi. 

In  children,  as  in  adults,  pulmonary  caverns  may  be  superficial 
or  deep  seated ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  surrounded  by  morbid 
tissue^  and  have  no  tendency  to  perforate  the  pleura  j  in  tlie  former 
case  their  parietes  are  thin  and  flaccid,  and  if  the  corresponding 
pleura  costalis  docs  not  adhere,  perforation  may  take  place  readily. 

RiUiett  and  Barthez  describe  a  case  (p.  23-i)  M'hich  shews  that 
the  existence  of  solid  adhesion  is  not  always  necessary  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  pneumothorax  ;  it  would  appear  that  where  there 
is  alow  and  gradual  destruction  of  the  pleura,  provided  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  lungs  following  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  this 
event  may  not  happen. 

Cavities  are  more  frequent  in  very  young  infants,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  yellow  infiltration  at  this  age,  and  the  facility  with 
which  large  masses  of  it  soften  at  the  centre  ;  and  at  this  age  the 
cavities  are  also  often  of  enormous  size,  and  are  sometimes 
almost  wholly  surrounded  by  tubercular  matter  ;  nnd  this  kind  of 
cavity  should  be  distinguished  from  those  which  result  both  from 
the  central  softening  and  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
In  children  of  advanced  age,  caveras  are  much  more  frequent  in 
the  superior  than  in  the  inferior  lobes^  but  in  very  young  infanta 
they  are  relatively  more  fi'cqucnt  in  the  inferior  and  middle  lobes 
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than  in  the  superior;  in  the  former,  they  follow  the  same  laws 
of  organization  and  position  as  in  adults;  iii  the  latter  they  follow 
the  same  disposition  as  the  yellow  infiltration. 

In.  very  rare  cases,  where  the  deposit  of  tubercle  h  limitedj  and 
where  one  cavity  only  existSj  this  heeoraing  a  snpj)urating  wound, 
after  the  elimiuation  of  the  tubercle,  may  cicatrize  and  heal.  This 
is  less  fi'cqucnt,  perhapSj  in  infancy  than  at  any  other  tige,  but  its 
occasional  occurrence  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  the  cicatrices  present 
themselves  generaUyj  but  not  always,  on  the  exterior  of  tlie  lung 
as  in  the  adult.  Cretaceous  concretions  also  occur  as  evidence  of 
the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  indicate  that  the  tubcrcidar  matter, 
not  having  been  eliminated  entire,  has  been  in  part  absorbed. 
Most  fi'cquently  miliaiy  tubercle  and  grey  granulationSj  evidently 
of  more  recent  formation  than  the  cicatrix,  prove  that  the  local 
affection  was  cured,  the  disease  of  the  blood  not  ha\-ing  been 
eradicated. 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  infer  from  rarely  meeting  with  cicatrices 
in  the  youngest  infants,  and  from  their  occurrence  being  more  fre- 
quent in  the  left  side  than  the  right,  that  caverns  which  result  from 
the  softening  of  large  tubercular  masses  are  not  curable^  and  that 
those  only  can  cicatrize  which  approach  in  cliaracter  to  the  tuber- 
cular excavations  of  the  adult.  Most  of  the  children  in  whom 
they  found  cretaceous  tubercles  were  from  6  to  1 0  years  old ;  they 
■were  nearly  as  frequent  in  the  right  lung  as  the  left,  and  more 
frequent  in  the  superior  than  in  the  inferior  lobe.  There  were 
eight  cases  in  which  no  other  kind  of  tubercle  occurred,  either  in 
the  one  luug  or  more  rarely  iu  both  lungs. 

(J)  The  results  of  Bronchitis. — These  frequently  accompany  pul- 
monary tuberculization  in  infants  :  they  depend  either  upon  the 
deposit  of  tubercle,  or  the  pneumonia  which  accompanies  it ;  m  hen 
upon  the  former  they  differ  according  to  the  varieties  of  tuberc'e 
or  state  of  tuberculization,  whether  grey  infiltration  or  cavities. 
When  there  are  cavities,  the  portions  of  the  bronchi  opening  into 
them  are  bright  red  or  purple,  increaning  in  intensity  as  the  tulxjs 
approach  the  cavity,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  thickening  of 
their  coats,  and  frequently  with  softening;  this  bronchitis  is  gene- 
rally of  small  extent,  and  seated  iu  the  larger  bronchi.  When  the 
tuberculization  is  considerable,  and  consists  of  isolated  crude  tuber- 
cles, the  effects  of  bronchitis  sometimes  extend  to  the  fii'at  ramili- 
cations.  and  may  continue  to  the  summit  of  the  lung,  so  as  to 
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furnish  stethoBCopic  signs,  whicli  might  be  mistaken  for  the  soften- 
ing of  tubercle.  Sometimes  there  are  simple  erosions  or  superficial 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  mcmbranesj  rarely  perforating  it,  which 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ulcenitions  which  proceed  from 
tuberculosis  glaudulie,  the  course  of  which  ia  from  without  inwards. 
These  ulcerations  are  alwaya  accompanied  with  violent  iiiilamma- 
tion,  proceetling  even  to  complete  softening,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  at  the  same  time  always  contain  a  conaiderablc  quantity  of 
purulent  mucus.  This  kind  of  ulceration  ia  somctimca  met  with 
where  there  are  no  cavities,  in  infanta  with  only  miliary  tuberclea 
and  grey  granulation. 

(k)  The  reifults  of  Chronic  Pfieumonia — wliich  R-illiett  and  Barthcz 
regard  as  the  transition  stage  between  acute  pneumonia  and  grey 
infiltratioUj  are  met  with  only  in  tuberculosisj  and  constantly  with 
pulmonary  tubercles ;  are  in  general  very  limited ;  exist  rarely  in 
both  lungs  at  once ;  and  much  more  frequently  in  the  superior 
and  middle  than  in  the  inferior  lobes.  All  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurred  tad  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  lung,  yellow  or 
semitransparent  grey  grauidations, 

(/)  The  results  of  Acute  Pneumonia, — These  are  the  morbid 
appearances  which,  aa  in  the  adultj  most  frequently  accompany 
tubercles  in  infants.  The  anatomical  characters  are  absolutely  the 
same  as  those  which  characterize  simple  pneumonia.  Lobulai- 
pneumonia  and  all  its  varieties,  pneumania  of  a  whole  lobe  and 
camification  occur.  Once  only  vesicular  pneumonia  was  observed. 
Some  modifications  result  from  age  and  the  character  of  the 
tubercle :  thus,  where  there  are  distinct  miliary  tubercles,  no- 
dules of  lobular  pneumonia  may  be  observed  here  imd  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  tubercles^  and  sometimes  surrounding  them ;  so 
that  on  cutting  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  lung  a  crude  tubercle 
will  be  found  in  its  centre,  while  at  its  side  an  isolated  tubercle  or 
a  lobule  simply  inflamed  may  be  observed. 

The  pneumonia  of  tubercular  lungs  in  infants  as  in  adults  depends 
on  various  causes.  1 .  It  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  tubercle 
which  is  then  surrounded  by  it,  and  a  hepatized  tissue  is  found 
mixed  with  tubercles  j  this  may  be  lobar  or  lobular,  but  much  more 
frequently  the  latter.  2.  A  lung  being  very  tuberculju"  the  pneu- 
monia may  be  seated  in  a  part  containing  but  few  tubercles ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  base  ;  this  is  generally  lobar,  and  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  direct  ii-ritation  of  the  foreign  body,  but  probably 
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to  the  acquired  susceptibility  of  the  part  of  the  lung  in  which  the 
function  of  hfcmatosis  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on.  3.  The 
lung  being  slightly  tubercular  while  other  organs  are  considerably 
aflPectedj  a  pneumonia  may  occur  which  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  tubercle  i  a  secondary  inflammation^  analogous  to  that 
which  complicates  cljronic  enteritis  having  in  general  the  character 
of  a  cachectic  inflammation.  4.  Tubercles  being  rare  in  all  the 
organs  pneumonia  may  recognize  a  cause  quite  independent  of 
themj  as  measleSj  hoojjing  cough,  and  similar  diseases. 

In  pneumonia  depending  upon  tubercle,  the  lobular  form  is  more 
frequent  before  ten  years  of  age  than  Jifter,  it  occiurs  more  fre- 
quently in  the  right  lung  than  the  left,  and  very  often  in  both : 
of  67  cases — ^the  right  lung  in  11  and  the  left  in  6  instances,  waa 
alone  affected;  and  both  hmgs  in  52  instances:  a  result  which 
differs  from  simple  lobular  pneumonia,  and  shews  that  the 
presence  of  tubercle  is  the  cause  of  the  local  inflammation. 

Thus  a  great  proportion  of  tuberculous  children  have  tubercle 
and  pneumonia  combined,  cither  in  both  lungs  or  in  one  only; 
a  smaller  number  have  tubercles  without  pneumonia,  in  one  or 
the  other  lung,  or  both ;  and  in  a  still  smaller  niimber,  pneumonia 
without  tubercles.  In  312  tuberculous  children,  11  only  had  neither 
tubercles  nor  pneumonia,  the  lungs  being  perfectly  healthy. 

C. THE    UEAKT. 

We  have  no  very  satisfactory  observations  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  heart  in  tuberculosis  generally,  but  a  considerable  number 
relating  to  its  state  in  phthisis  pulmoualis  in  the  adult,  and  great 
discrepancy  among  them.  In  112  patients  cut  off  by  phthisis,  Louis 
found  an  obvious  enlargement  in  three  only.  The  organ  was  below 
the  natural  standard^  being  scarcely  one  half  or  two  thirds  lU  usual 
size,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  in  a  majority  of  those 
which  had  followed  a  chronic  course.  It  was  flaccid  and  soft  in 
about  a  fifth  of  the  cases,  but  sometimeg  firmer  than  natural.  Its 
parietes,  particularly  those  of  the  left  ventricle,  were  some- 
times thickened,  and  its  cavities  diminished,  but  this  resulted 
from  reti-action,  and  not  hypertrophy.  Louis  found  the  difi'erent 
states  of  the  heart  very  much  the  same  in  other  chronic  diseases. 

Dr.  Boyd   found  the  average  weight  in  141   cases,  male  and 
female,  somewhat  increased. 

Hasse's  experience  shews  that  when  tuberculosis  pulmonalia  has 
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been  of  long  duration,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are 
by  no  means  infrequent.  The  parenchymatous  disease  of  the  lung 
impedes  the  pulmonary  circnlationj  and  the  result  is  in  some  cases 
positive  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  of  both  auricle  and  ven- 
triclCj  and  occasionally  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  these  T^ith 
dilatation  of  the  left  cavities.  These  effects  are  said  to  be  more 
marked  when  a  curative  tendency  is  exhibited,  as  by  the  exist- 
ence of  calcareous  concretions,  and  emphysema.  At  the  same 
time,  in  E-okitanski^a  dissectionsj  extending  to  12,000  cases  of 
all  diseases,  very  marked  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart 
were  scarcely  ever  concurrent  with  tubercular  disease. 

Violet  discoloration  of  the  endocardium,  of  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  is  also  observed  in  phthisis ;  the  substance  of  the  heart 
being  pale  and  flaccid  ;  the  pericaxdium  at  the  same  time  containing 
a  thin,  dingy,  red  fluid.  The  appearance  is  met  with  in  other 
diseases  attended,  in  their  later  stages,  with  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
organization of  the  blood ;  as  in  typhoid  fevers,  pyohaemiaj  phle- 
bitis, puerperal  fever  and  others. 

Both  sides  of  the  heart  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  black 
coagulated  blood,  and  when  inflammatory  action  in  the  respiratory 
organs  has  prevailed  during  the  close  of  Ufe,  fibrinous  clots,  more 
or  less  extensive,  are  said  to  be  never  wanting. 

1 .  Fatty  Heart. — In  fatal  cases  of  the  pulmonary  form  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  heart  ia  generally  externally  devoid  of  fat ;  an  exception 
however  is  made  by  some  pathologists  of  old  persons  in  whom  the 
tuberculous  aifection  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  complicated 
with  certfun  morbid  states  of  the  hver.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  the  absorption  of  fat  ia  sometimes  incomplete,  its  former  seat 
being  still  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  reddish  yellow  jeUy. 

But  the  heart  is  occasioually  fatty.  M.  Bizot  recorded  four 
cases  of  a  fatty  condition  coinciding  with  a  fatty  liver,  all  occurring 
in  females^  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  parietcs  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  fatty,  the  fleshy  fibres  being  pale,  small,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fat.  This  condition  was  also  found  in  non-phtliisical 
females,  but  there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  fat  in  phthisis,  and 
the  tendency  was  greater.  Ilasse  also  found  fatty  heart  in  seven 
cases,  coinciding  with  n  granular  or  fatty  liver ;  with  deposition  of 
blackened  masses  —  "  cicatrized  tubercular  cavities,"  and  with 
actual  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
being  nearly  devoid  of  fat  in  four  of  the  cases. 
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In  phtMsical  subjects  dying  suddenly  of  syncope,  the  muscular 
substance  of  tlie  heart  has  been  found  altered  by  the  fatty  condi- 
tion which  occurs  in  diseases  of  depraved  nutrition.* 

2.  Tuhen^louj:  or  Scrofuhtt^  Inflammation  of  the  Heart — and  sup- 
puration, have  occurred  occasionally.  Wiseman  records  n  case  in 
which  a  scrofulous  awelling  weighing  two  ounces  was  attached  to 
the  apex. 

3.  Tubercles  hi  the  Heart, — The  occurrence  of  tubercles  in  the 
pericardium  has  been  stated  (p.  200).  In  addition  to  the  illustra- 
tiona  alreaily  given,  Dr.  Peacock  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  soli- 
tary mass  of  softish  yellow  tubercular  matter  was  found  beneath 
the  pericardium  covering  the  right  ventricle;  and  also  another — 
which  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  did  not  contain 
tubercle — in  which  numerous  masses  of  tubercle,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  spht  pea,  were  seated,  apparently,  in  the 
subserous  areolar  tissue,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium,  in  a 
female,  aged  28  years ;  the  bronchial  glands  were  extensivly 
tubercular,  t 

Tubercle  is  described  as  having  been  sometimes  deposited  in  the 
heart  itself,  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
tissue  in  which  it  is  seated.  Laennee  saw  three  or  four  cases. 
Andral  never  found  them  there  but  when  they  existed  at  the  same 
time  in  other  organs.  Lloyd  met  with  a  case  of  tubercle  deposited 
in  the  heart  of  a  phtliisical  rabbit,  there  were  three  masses  of 
tubercle  as  large  as  a  pea  in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  j 
the  lungs  and  kidneys  were  studded  \vith  tubercles^  and  there 
were  also  hydatids  between  the  scapula  and  trunks  and  among  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh.f  Louis  quotes  a  case  §  in  which  a 
tubercular  tumour  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  with  a  few  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  in  an  individual 
aged  61. 

A  tubercular  mass  nearly  an  inch  thick  was  found  by  Dr. 
Townsend  deposited  between  the  outer  and  inner  membrane  of 
the  parietca  of  the  left  auricle,  the  bronchial  glands  being  much 
enlarged  and  filled  with  tubercular  matter,  the  lungs  conttuning 


•  Dr.  Qnain,  Med.  Chir.  Tnai&ac,  roL  zxxiii,  p.  176.    Lancet,  1843-44,  voL  i, 
p.  835. 

f  On  the  Co-oxi8tence  of  Oranukr  Diflcaso   of  tho   Kidneys  with   l^ilmon&ry 
ConBumptioD ;    The  Montlily  .luumal  of  MciUcal  Science,  August,  1846— Note, 
I  Lib.  cit.,  p.  301.        $  Arch,  G^ufir&Lw,  Jan.  1833. 
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only  a  few  miliary  tubercles.  Its  effects  in  causing  dilatation  of 
the  pulmonary  veins  lias  been  described  (Section  V.  B.,  p.  223). 

Rilliett  and  Barthez  quote  a  case,  referred  to  under  tbe  head 
"  pericardium  J  ^  in  which  a  spurious  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was 
the  consequence  of  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  midst  of 
the  fleslij-^  fibres.  The  authors  avow  that  tuberculization  of  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  infinitely  rare,  although  they  quote  Dr. 
Couture  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  valves  and  the 
muscuJai*  fibres.  At  all  events  it  has  been  known  to  be  primarily 
developed  in  the  muscular  interstices.  In  all  the  cases  met  with 
by  them  there  was  extensive  general  tuberculization. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Kerat  of  a  young  man,  set  21,  who 
died  much  emaciated,  but  without  symptoms  which  had  excited 
any  suspicion  of  heart  disease.  Tubercles  were  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  lung  and  in  the  mediastinum ;  the  heart  was  of  its 
usual  size,  but  adherent  to  the  parietal  pericardium,  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  whicli  were  large  masses  of  tubercle ;  two  large 
tubercles  in  a  state  of  softening  existed  in  the  muscailar  stnicture, 
and  there  was  yellow  softening  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle.* 

D. — THE    STOMACH. 

Tlie  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mucous  and  serous  tunica  of  tlie 
stomach  has  already  been  described. 

Tlic  stomach  was  found  by  Louis  increased  in  size  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  phthisis ;  in  extreme  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
and  more  particularly  after  death  from  phthisis,  it  is  almost  always 
enlarged^  being  sometimes  double  or  treble  its  natural  vohime, 
and  in  about  a  fifth  of  the  cases  it  is  attenuated.  It  exhibits 
also  a  remarkable  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  meso- 
gastric  region,  assuming  a  more  vertical  position  than  natural, 
BO  that  its  great  curvature,  instead  of  forming  its  base,  inclines 
to  the  left,  and  the  organ  sometimes  reaches  the  level  of  the  crest 
of  the  ileum.  Louis  says  the  iiver  in  all  these  cases  is  enlarged 
and  carried  downwards^  and  that  there  is  always  a  relation  between 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver.  This  deformity  and  dis- 
placement occurred  in  a  decided  form  in  about  one-tenth  of  the 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  is  seldom  observed  in  persons  dying  of  other 
diseases.  As  respects  its  causes,  Louis  attributes  much  to  the 
repeated  concussion  from  habitual  cough  \  but  it  cannot  be  referred 

•  Urit.  and  For.  Mod.  Kcv.,  Oct.,  1843,  p.  3«5. 
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To  thia  alone.  Consumptive  individuals  have  frequently  good 
appetitesj  nevertheless  their  digestion  ia  frequently  imperfect^  and 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  greatly  attenuated;  it  becomes  a 
question  to  what  extent  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  weight  of  the 
food,  and  the  distension  produced  hy  the  gases  extricatedj  may  be 
concerned  in  the  production  of  this  remarkable  condition. 

E. — THE    LIVER. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  mle  in  tuberculoaisj  that  in  all 
its  varieties^  and  at  all  ages,  this  organ  is  liable  to  be  hypcrtrophied, 
or  at  all  events  increased  in  bulk  and  weight.  In  tuberculous 
infants,  irameHiatcly  after  birth,  the  natural  hypertrophy  does  not 
diminish  as  in  the  healthy  constitution,  and  the  organ  does  not 
retire  behind  the  ribs  as  usual.  This  fact  has  been  recited  in  the 
description  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and  it  is  there  stated 
that  Dr.  Parole  has  lately  attached  to  it  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance. After  death  from  phthisis,  Drs.  Clendenning  and  Boyd 
found  itj  in  common  with  the  other  viscera,  generally  heavier  than 
natural.  According  to  the  latter  its  average  iacrease  of  weight 
above  the  natural  standard,  in  a  large  number  of  males,  was  about 
five  ounces  and  a  haK,  and  in  a  large  number  of  females  about 
seven  ounces.  Its  volume  is  for  the  most  part  augmented.  Clen- 
denning also  found  it  denser  than  natural,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  For  the  most  part  it  is  pallid,  or  of  rather  a  yellowish 
hue;  its  blood-vessels  are  loaded;  in  some  instances  it  assujnes 
the  contrary  character ;  but  more  frequently  than  either  of  these  it 
is  fatty. 

1,  The  Fatty  Liver. — This  is  met  with  occasionally  in  those  who 
die  of  scrofula  without  deposit  of  tubercle,  but  more  frequently  in 
those  who  die  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  :  it  was  found  by  Andral 
and  Louis  in  one-third  of  the  cases  uf  the  latter  disease.  Oiit  of 
49  cases  of  fatty  liver  met  with  by  Louis  47  were  cases  of  phthisis. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  constant,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  children. 

In  98  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Peacock  in  this 
country,  the  liver  was  found  fatty  in  13  only.  The  latter  also 
found  in  8  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  5  of  granular 
disease  of  the  kidney,  and  he  observes,  that  in  this  country  it 
would  appear  that  the  affection  of  the  kiduey  exerts  an  influence 
over  the  development  of  the  fatty  state  of  the  liver.  (Lib.  cit.) 
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The  fatty  liver  has  the  following  characteristics  : — The  organ  is 
enlarged^  chiefly  iu  a  lateral  direction;  its  edges  flattened  and 
swollen ;  the  peritoneal  coat  smoothj  sliining,  transparent  and 
tense;  its  substance  soft  and  pitting;  its  colour,  internally  and 
externally,  uniformly  yellowish-red  or  light  yellow,  resembling 
that  of  autumnal  foliage ;  it  is  pale  and  exsanguine,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  fat,  as  shewn  by  a  greasy  deposit  when  cut  "vrith  a 
dry,  warm  blade,  and  when  pressed  after  being  submitted  to  an 
elevated  temperature;  its  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  natural. 

The  following  obseri'ations  by  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  minute 
anatomy  of  this  fatty  condition  are  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant.* The  enlargement  of  the  organ  ia  always  in  a  degree  propor- 
tioned, cteteris  paribus,  to  the  quantity  of  fat  it  contains.  The  fat 
ia  never  collected  into  masses  but  is  equally  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  viscus;  it  occasions  no  obstruction  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, as  is  clear  from  its  being  alwaya  unattended  with  ascites,  and 
other  symptoms  rcfennble  to  such  an  obstruction.  Tlic  scat  of  the 
accumulation  of  fat  is  in  the  secreting  portion  of  the  bile-ducts,  in 
the  nucleated  cells,  which,  in  its  physiological  state,  always  contain 
a  few  oil-globules.  Tn  the  fatty  liver,  instead  of  containing  a  few 
muiTite  scattered  globules,  these  nucleated  particles  are  gorged 
with  large  masses  of  oil,  which  greatly  augments  their  bulk,  and 
more  or  less  obscures  their  nuclei.  The  particles  thus  containing 
oil  lie  in  the  interstices  of  the  capillary  plexus,  and  enlarge 
slowly  and  equally,  so  as  to  exert  no  injurious  pressure  on  the 
vessels,  and  thus  is  exphuned  the  bulk,  the  colour,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  circulation  in  the  fatty  liver.  Tlie  fat  is  an  increase  of  the 
normal  constituents,  tlius  differing  from  fatty  degeneration  when 
the  fat  ia  deposited  in  tissues  from  which  it  is  normally  absent, 
and  it  shows  clearly  an  increased  activity  in  the  secreting  function 
of  the  liver  for  a  considerable  pei-iod  before  death. 

It  was  remarked  by  Laennec  that  the  fatty  matter  in  the  liver 
differs  in  its  nature  from  ordinary  fat :-— "  Sometimes  it  resembles 
fat,  but  at  others,  from  its  appearance  and  consistence,  it  appears 
to  be  analogous  to  those  fatty  bodies  confounded  together  under 
the  general  name  of  adipocere.'* 

A  fatty  liver,  so  light  that  it  swam  in  water,  was  analysed  by 
M.  F,  Boudet.  The  folloiving  formida  represents  its  chemical 
composition  compared  with  that  of  a  perfectly  sound  liver  : — 
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Fattjf  Liter, 
Fntformed  of  oleine,  and  marga- 
rine, Blightly  acid       .        .        .  30*20 

CholcstBrine 1.33 

Dry  animal  matter         .        .        .  13^2 
Water 55.15 


100.00 


Htalthjf  Lirtr. 

Saponifiablc  fat      .        .        .        .1.60 

Cholesterino 17 

Ext.  matters  soluble  In  tether  .  .84 
Dry  animal  matter  .  .  .21.00 
Water 76.39 

100.00 


The  diseased  liver  contained  eighteen  times  more  saponifiable 
fatty  matter  and  eight  times  more  cholcsteiine  than  the  healthy 
liver,  and  the  animal  matter  was  reduced  nearly  to  one-half  its 
normal  pro{>ortion. 

Thus,  the  fatty  liver  resemhles  tubercle  in  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  hydro-cjirhonaccoiis  elements,  and  many  pathologists 
consider  that  this  hears  a  rehition  to  the  diminished  function  of 
the  lung  and  the  dinunishcd  oxygenation  of  the  combustible  mate- 
rials received  into  the  blood.  The  fatty  state  of  this  and  sometimes 
of  other  organs  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  fat  from  the  external  parts.  An  excess  of  fat  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  respiration  being  received  into  the  blood,  it  appears 
to  be  deposited  in  the  parenchymatous  part  of  these  organs. 
Andral  adopts  a  theoretical  view  which  is  very  generally  quoted 
— that  the  fatty  liver  of  tuberculosis  occurs  when  the  blood 
ia  no  longer  completely  elaborated,  and  when  the  pulmonary 
exhalation  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  natural  state ;  he  con- 
jectures that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  not  being  expelled 
from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  is  separated  in 
excess  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter-— 
pulmonary  melanosis  depending  upon  a  defect  of  elimination  of 
carbon  by  these  organs.— (Path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  595.) 

The  fatty  liver  aUiea  itself  with  tubercular  affections  of  every 
kind  J  with  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
bronchial  glands,  serous  membranes,  &c. ;— it  has  been  regarded  as 
essentially  connected  with  the  disease  of  the  blood,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  occur  in  an  appreciable  form  in  every  case  of  fatal  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  ia  met  with  in  other  diseases. 

The  circumstauce  which  militates  most  against  the  fatty  liver 
being  related  to  tuberculosis  in  that  essential  cfmncction  which 
some  pathologists  teach,  is  that  tuberculous  children  ai^e  compara- 
tively exempt  from  it.  In  312  fatal  ca.sca  Rilliett  and  Barthez 
found  it  in  only  23  iustaaces,  that  is,  once  in  13  times.    It  is  also  by 
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no  means  limited  in  children  to  tuberculosis,  nor  even  mucli  more 
frequent  than  in  other  diaeaaesj  in  vaiiola,  rubeola^  scarlatina,  and 
measles,  especially ;  in  211  non-tubercular  children  they  found  it  14 
times,  that  is,  once  in  15  subjects.  It  was  much  more  frequently 
fatty  in  very  young  infants  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  tuberculous, 
than  in  those  of  more  advanced  a^e  with  a  high  degree  of  tubercu- 
lization. Females  were  more  subject  to  it  than  males.  In  all  the 
cases  they  fouud  either  inflammation  or  ulceration  in  the  intcs- 
tiues;  and,  in  some  of  the  most  intense  cases,  the  intestines  were 
extensively  ulcerated.  These  pathologists  obsen'e,  that  when  the 
affection  is  beginning  in  children  a  portion  of  the  organ  retains  its 
natural  red.  colour,  but  this  tint  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  fatty  state  are  then  progressive. — 
(Lib.  cit.j  vol.  iii,  p.  454.) 

It  appears  to  be  formed  rapidly  in  some  cases  of  tuberculosis 
pulmonalisj  as  it  has  been  observed  when  the  disease  has  termi- 
nated fatally  in  fifty  days.  Fatty  livers  very  rarely  contain  tu- 
bercle, and  looking  at  this  affection  in  its  most  extensive  bearings, 
the  quantity  of  fat  deposited  in  this  organ  appears  to  have  no 
direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  tubercle  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

2.  Tubercle  in  the  Liver. — Wisemanj  and  subsequently  Dr.  Baillie, 
described  '*  scrofulous  tubercles  ■"  of  the  liver,  spread  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  converted  into  scro- 
fulous pus. 

The  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  liver  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
adults.  It  has  been  met  with  frequently  in  the  lower  animals. 
Jenner,  Baron,  and  subsequently  Carswell,  succeeded  in  producing 
it  in  the  livers  of  rabbits,  and  the  latter  followed  its  complete 
removal  by  absorption  and  excretion.  Wlien  the  cure  was  ac- 
complished by  the  latter  process — the  most  frequent  case — no 
trace  of  the  disease  remamed;  v^hen  by  the  former  he  frequently 
found  the  surface  of  tlie  organ  marked  by  irregular  furrows  or 
depressions,  apparently  produced  by  atrophy  of  the  substance 
around  the  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit.  Although  doubts  al- 
ready referred  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  artificial  production 
of  tubercle  in  other  experiments,  I  cannot  think  the  pathologists 
here  quoted  could  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived. 

Rokitanski  states,  that  tubercle  rarely  occurs  in  this  organ,  as  a 
primary  affection.  It  is  generally  met  witli  in  advanced  tubercu- 
losis.   It  occurs  as  semi-transparent,  greyishj  miliary  granulations, 
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the  product  of  acute  tnherculosis ;  or  as  yellow,  cheesy,  adipose 
deposit,  sometimes  larger  than  pulmonary  tubercle,  but  less  dis- 
seminated. It  is  deposited  in  the  parenchymatous  areolar  tissuCj 
and  especially  that  pertaining  to  the  biliary  capillaries,  and  fre- 
quently surrounds  a  minute  galUduct,  and  thus  presents  a  central 
canal  which  gives  rise  to  a  biliary  discoloration  of  the  nucleus. 
Carswell,  however,  represents  as  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  liver  of 
the  rabbit,  the  surface  under  the  peritoneal  coat,  it  being  lodged  in 
the  extremities  of  the  gall-ducts,  which  were  dilated  into  the  shape 
of  pyriform  sacs,  the  tubercular  matter  being  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  cream.  It  ia  not  Umitcd  to  any  particular  section  of 
the  viscus.  According  to  Rokitanski  it  rarely  undergoes  soften- 
ing, and  scarcely  ever  cretification,  the  constitutional  disease 
generally  pro\'ing  fatal  before  these  changes  can  take  place ;  be- 
sides which,  the  difference  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
liver  explain  why  suppuration  does  not  so  generally  follow  tubercle 
deposited  in  this  organ  as  in  the  luugs  and  other  parts.  Still, 
occasionally,  "  from  the  very  \-iolence  of  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion/' softening  occurs,  and  a  vomica  is  formed. 

An  hepatic  vomica  must  be  distinguished  from  dilatation  of  the 
gall-ducts  which  occurs  fi'equcntly  with  it ;  these  consist  in  small 
cavities  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  or  pea,  with  flaccid  parictes, 
filled  with  viscid,  muco-bilious,  dirty  green  matter,  scattered  through 
the  liver.  They  are  at  various  distances  from  the  tubercles,  and 
the  latter  are  occasionally  found  near  these  cavities.  The  relation 
of  these  cavities  to  tuberculosia  is  not  known.  These  pathological 
appearances  in  the  hver  altogether  indicate  a  high  degree  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  generally  occur  in  connection,  with  tubercular  deposit 
of  various  otlier  organs. 

3.  Tubercle  in  the  Liver  in  Childrefi. — The  liver  is  very  frequently 
the  seat  of  grey  granulations  and  miliary  tubercles  in  children. 

Grey  granulation  is  found  on  the  surface  beneath  the  serous 
membrane,  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  orgauj  or  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  and  without  the  peritoneum,  and  sometimes  on 
the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane  j  the  granulations  are  gene- 
rally smaller  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  the  luugs.  They 
are  sometimes  diliused  in  an  infinite  laumbcr  throughout  the 
organ,  resembling  those  which  occur  in  acute  tuberculiaatiou  of 
the  lungs. 

Miliary  tubercles  are  as  comtnou  as  grey  granulation,  but  occur 
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in  smaller  quantity ;  they  are  generally  seated  wittin  the  substance 

of  the  organ,  arc  isolatedj  and  rarely  larger  than  a  pea; — occasion- 
ally they  are  found  on  the  surface.  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  once 
saw  the  peritoneum  perforated,  and  the  perforation  covered  with  a 
false  membrane.  JVl.  Tonuele  found  the  Hver  of  a  child  reduced  to 
the  size  of  the  hand ;  its  surface  crumpled ;  its  coat  fihro-cartilagi- 
nons  ;  its  tissue  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  very  hard;  it  contained 
four  or  five  large  tuberclesj  three  of  which  were  hard,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  cretaceous;  here  and  there  were  observed  a  considerable 
number  of  wliitish  cellular  bands  and  iibrous  cords  rcsultiug  from 
the  obliteratioii  of  the  vessels;  the  gall-bladder  was  reduced  in 
volume  to  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  contained  almost  solid  bile. — 
(Lib.  cit.  451.) 

These  authors  further  observe,  that  tubercle  in  the  liver  is  fre- 
quently coloured  yellow  or  greenish-yellow;  they  cannot  affirm 
that  miliary  tubercles  in  this  organ^  in  children,  are  susceptible  of 
softening.  They  have  found  the  biliary  cysts,  containing  bile  in 
their  centres,  occurring  only  in  tuberculous  subjects,  which  they  also 
suspect  may  result  from  softened  tubercle,  placed  around  the  he- 
patic ducts,  these  being  destroyed  as  the  bronchial  tubes  arc  in  the 
lungs,  with  this  difference— the  hepatic  ducts  are  contraetedj  while 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated.  They  describe  the  complete  isola- 
tion of  portions  of  the  hepatic  duct  by  the  morbid  deposit. 

In  312  tuberculous  children  71  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  liver 

were  found ; — 

Grej  granulation        ,        ,        ,        .42  tuned. 

Miliary  tubercle  .        .        ,        .  37      „ 

Yellow  grannlation     .        -        .         .    4     „ 

Biliary  cysts 14     „ 

4.  Hie  Biliary  DtictSj  the  Gail-bladder,  and  the  -Bi/e.^Carswell 
once  found  a  great  quantity  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  biliary 
ducts  of  a  cow ;  some  of  them^  which  in  their  natural  state  do  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  were  dilated  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  tubercle,  so  that  they  nearly  equalled  in  diameter  the 
human  gaU-bladdcr ;  the  omentum,  the  lungs  and  the  pleura  were 
also  tuberculous.  Tubercular  deposit  in  the  biliary  ducts  is,  how- 
ever, very  rare  in  man.  They  are  occasionally  compressed  by 
masses  of  tubercle  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  produce  jaun- 
dice. 

The  poat  mortem  characters  of  the  bile,  although  a  subject  of 
great  and  uicreasing  interestj  have  been  very  cursorily  noticed 
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MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  found  this  fluid  very  variable  in  children, 
rarely  presenting  tlie  same  appearances  in  two  instauccis.  In  the 
adulfc  the  g-ail-hladder  has  been  found  iilled  with  bile,  and  alao  with 
a  tenaceous  white  fluid. 

P. THE    FANCUEAS   AND    8AI.IVART    GLANDS. 

Although  disorganization  of  the  pancreas  is  a  rare  occurrence  in 
tuberculosis,  there  is  reason  to  tliink  it  has  been  somctimea  over- 
looked in  the  autopsy.  Wiseman  refers  to  a  case  of  Dr.  Needham'a 
of  a  strumous  abscess  in  this  organ  which  contained  a  pint  of 
matter;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  pancreas  is  more  frequently  ^sur- 
rounded with  struma;,  itself  remaining  untouched.*  Portal  found 
the  pancreas  indurated,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
duodenum.f  Lloyd  met  with  an  instance  of  an  abscess  of  the 
pancreas  containing  nearly  two  ouncea  of  matter,  very  similar  to 
that  which  scrofulous  abscesses  contain.J  Although  Rokitanski 
aflSrms  that  tubercle  is  never  discovered  in  the  pancreas  nor  in  the 
salivary  glands  AViseman  described  the  salivary  glands  as  being  like 
the  pancreas  sometimes  aft'ected  with  scrofula,  but  more  firequently 
compressed  by  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  by  strumaj 
themselves  remaining  sonnd.  He  makes  this  remark  of  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  and  also  of  the  thymus  gland, §  Lloyd 
describes  ^*  scrofulous  abscesses ''■'  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands. II  Lombard  found  tubercle  in  the  pancreas  five  times  in 
100  young  tuberculous  subjects.  Harless  gives  two  instances  of 
tubercles  in  the  pancreas  (phthisie  pancreati que)  j  in  one  the  organ 
was  soft  and  contained  tubercles  of  a  cartilaginous  hardness ; 
and  there  are  other  records  of  isolated  cases  of  tubercle  in  this 
organ, 

G.^ — THE    SPLEEN. 

In  tuberculous  subjects  the  spleen  is  occasionally  enlarged^  but 
sometimes  smaller  than  usual,  and  its  texture  more  or  less  softened. 
Clendenning,  however,  found  its  absolute  density  increased  in 
phthisis.  It  has  occasionally  been  found  fatty  when  the  liver  was 
not  so. 

1.  Tuberctdons  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. — MM.  Rilliett  and 
Barthez  describe  this  as  occurring  in  children;  the  tissue  of  the  organ 
is  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  it  is  very 

«  Chir.  Treat,  1692,  p.  251.       f  Lil>'  cit,  p.  16—30—108,       t  Ub.  cit,  p.  251. 
§  Lih.  cit,  p*  304.         !|  Idem.,  p.  67. 
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firm,  neither  pitting  nor  breaking,  nor  allowing  tlie  finger  to  pene- 

ti'ate  on  prcssui^e ;  it  appears  as  if  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  paren- 
chyma remained,  and  tubercular  matter  or  concrete  pus  had  been 
infiltrated. — (Lib.  cit.,  p.  4<j7.) 

2.  Tubercle  in  the  Spleem. — is  common  in  the  horse  and  other 
animals.  M.  Eayuard  found  It  more  frequently  in  the  spleen 
than  in  the  lungs  in  monkeys.  In  the  human  subject  it  is 
comparatively  rare  in  adults.  Louis  found  it  seven  times  in 
ninety  adulta~but  it  is  much  more  common  in  children ;  it 
has  never  been  found  "without  appearing  at  the  same  time  in  other 
organs/ and  a  tubercular  spleen  generally  forms  part  of  a  compli- 
cated state  of  disease  of  the  internal  organs,  and  generally  occurs 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculous  local  disease. 

Tubercles  appear  in  the  spleen  either  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
clustered  or  isolated  grey  transparent  or  opaque  white  granulationa 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or  mustard-seed ;  or  as  crude  yellow  cheesy 
masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mustiu*d-sced  to  that  of  a  pea; 
indicating  the  more  or  less  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Their  seat  is 
the  parenchyma.  The  organ  appears  swollen,  according  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  morbid  deposits,  but  they  seldom  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  incipient  softening ;  suppuration  is  infinitely 
leaa  frequent  than  in  the  lungs,  but  there  are  instances  of  ita 
occurrence. 

3.  Tubercle  in  the  Spleeii  in  Children. — In  tuberculosis  pulmonalis 
of  young  persons  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen  years,  the  complica- 
tion with  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  is  much  more  frequent  than  in 
adiiltj* ;  and  in  children,  RiUiett  and  Barthez  shew  that  it  is  one  of 
the  organs  most  frequently  affected.  In  these  young  subjects  the 
deposit  occurs  in  nearly  all  its  varieties.  1.  Grey  granulation  on 
the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  When  on  the  surface 
it  is  generally  flattened,  aa  on  the  surface  of  the  liver;  the  perito- 
neal coat  of  the  organ  and  the  peritoneum  itself  being  partially  or 
generally  adherent  and  free  from  any  partial  false  mcmbiunes.  2. 
Miliary  tubercles — ^remarkable  for  their  abundance,  so  as  to  obscure 
t}ic  parenchyma  entirely;  they  occur  in  all  stages  of  crudity,  but  a 
true  cavern  was  never  met  witli.  3.  Amorjfhous  masses : — these 
are  seldom  larger  than  a  nutmeg,  and,  as  in  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
they  sometimes  embrace  a  portion  of  tissue  or  a  vessel,  and  in  the 
latter  case  they  present  a  red  sanguineous  point  in  the  centre.  Of 
312  tuberculous  children  the  spleen  was  affected  in  107.     Boys, 
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75 ;  girls,  32 ;  and  the  younger  the  children  the  more  liable  they 
were  to  tnhereiilizatiou  of  this  organ. 
These  107  cases  presented  : — 


Grey  granalation 

.  24  times. 

Yellow      „ 

.        .    9     .. 

Miliary  tubcrulea 

.  87     „ 

Tubordos  in  nuLASca    . 

.        .    9     .. 

„        softuued 

.         .     2      .. 

Very  abundant  in 

.  25  casoB. 

Rather  less  so    „ 

.         .  25     „ 

Disseminatod      „ 

.        .  67      „ 

They  were : 


4.  Tubercles  in  the  Blood  of  the  Spleen. — There  is  a  very  curious 
circiunatance  connected  with  the  spleen  in  tuberculosis.  Andi'al 
mentions  the  development  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  fibnue 
which  the  cells  contain,  but  he  thinks  it  Idghly  probable  that  it  is 
mei-ely  blood  deprived  of  its  colour  and  altered  in  its  consistence, 
so  as  to  become  curdy  and  friable.  Carswell  represents  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  iti  the  blood  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  spleen.  I 
apprehend  they  both  refer  to  the  same  appearance.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Carawcll^s  description : — In  one  point  of  the  organ  the  blood 
ia  coa^^ated,  dark  and  firm ;  in  another,  it  haa  lost  its  dark  red 
colour,  and  resembles  fibrine  tinged  with  blood ;  in  the  latter  state 
it  has  assumed  a  definite  or  circumscribed  form,  appearing  either 
as  small  granular  bodies,  or  as  irregular  masses  of  considerable 
size ;  lastly,  the  red  fibrine  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  nearly 
colourless  substance  composed  of  pale  fibrine  and  tubercular 
matter.  In  a  sdngle  cell  of  the  spleen  the  tubercular  matter 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  ia  surrotmdcd  by  a  globular 
layer  of  fibrine  of  considerable  thickness,  and  if  the  latter  becomes 
organized  the  tubercular  matter  is  found  encysted. — (PL  iii,  fig. 
5,  6.) 

Ilokitanski  has  made  the  observation,  that  a  small  central  cavity 
is  sometimes  foimd  within  tubercles  of  the  spleen,  and  the  tubercle 
is  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  cyst  or  capsule  of  fibro-lai'daceous 
texture,  which  demands  special  investigation  for  its  elucidation. 

Xuraerous  illusirations  of  this  particular  localisation  of  tubercle 
will  be  found  in  the  works  extant  on  pathological  anatomy.  In 
Book  xxxij  pi.  iv,  fig.  3,  Cruveilhier  delineates  tubercles  at  the 
i-oot  of  the  spleen  of  a  phthisical  subject  10  or  12  yeai's'  old,  who 
died  with  tubercles  in  the  lungSj  the  bi"onchial  glands^  and  the  ab- 
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dominol  glands.  Several  glands  at  the  root  of  the  spleen  are 
tubercular,  the  spleen  u  studded  with  irregular  tuberelea,  its 
tissue  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  brown  colour;  several  tuljcrcles  are 
in  their  incipient  stage,  and  surrounded  by  indurated  tissue.  Fig. 
4  represents  the  spleen  of  a  phthisical  child,  aged  four  years ;  the 
chihl  died  of  tuberculosis  mesenterica ;  the  liver  was  studded  with 
a  multitude  of  very  small,  miliary,  perfectly  transparent  tubercles ; 
the  tuberclea  of  the  spleen  are  very  numerooa,  white,  and  more 
advanced  than  those  of  the  liver. 

Glover  mentions  a  case  of  tubercles  in  the  spleen  in  an  adult 
whose  lungs  were  quite  free. — (Lib.  cit.,  p.  315.) 


SECTION  VIII. 

THE   PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF   THE    URINARY   0HGAN8 
IN   TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
organs  in  tuberculosis  has  already  been  described  (p.  186),  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  separated  from  that  which  follows. 


A. THE 


KIDXEYB. 


The  kidneys  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammatory  disorgani- 
zation as  a  primary  aftection  in  this  diseaaCj  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tuberculous  chronic  nephritis  of  a  suppurative  tendency 
sometimes  occurSj  and  tnbcrculnus  nephritis  is  frequently  met  with 
as  u  secondary  affection,  particularly  in  the  adult.  Albuminous 
nephritis  with  anasarca  also  occasionally  complicates  tuberculosis 
both  in  the  adult  and  in  children.  MM.  Hillicttand  Barthez  found 
nephritis  and  other  non-tuberculous  affections  of  the  kidneys  rare 
in  tuberculous  children.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  kidneys  is 
a  common  occurrence ;  cases  are  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Fleiseh, 
Cruveilhier,  Rilliett  and  Barthez,  Carswell^  Rokitauskij  and  others. 

1.  Granular  Disease  of  the  Kidneys, — Brigkfs  disease — is  said 
by  some  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  those  who  die  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  sometimes  occurs  when  disease  of  the  kidneys  has 
not  been  expected,  at  other  times  when  it  lias  been  diagnosed 
by  albuminous  urine  and  other  symptoms.  In  117  dissections 
of  liright'a  disease,  collected  by  Dr.  Peacock^  (Lib.  cit.)  from 
cases  recorded  by   Dr.  Gregory,  M.  Rayer,  and  him&elf,  in  26 
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cases  there  was  extensive  tuberculosis  of  tbe  lungs,  and  a  few 
tuherclca  deposited  in  10  others.  In  some  of  those  cases  also 
in  which  the  lungs  were  not  diseased,  there  was  tuberculous 
disease  in  other  parts,  as  scrofulous  idcers,  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis, caries  of  the  bones,  ike.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bright  has 
stated,  of  100  cases,  that  the  coincidence  of  tuberculosis  was  rare, 
and  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson^  of  the  Hospital  for  Couaumption, 
confirms  Dr.  Iiright*s  statement.*  So  that  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  coincidence  is  only  accidental  or  indicates  any 
essential  connection.  Dr.  Christison,  M.  Rayer,  and  Dr.  Peacock 
regard  tul)ereulosi8 — "the  scrofulous  diathesis ^^  as  a  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  the  kidney  aflfection,  and  where  the  two 
coincide,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  as  very  rarely  secondary 
to  the  gnmiJar  diMorgauiaatiou  of  the  kidney,  but  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  cases  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is 
primary.  If  so,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney  is  a  part  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  special  to  tubercidoais.  Tuberculosis  with  gra- 
nular disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  etu^ly  life,  au  additional 
evidence  of  a  relation  between  the  two — of  IIC  cases,  where 
the  age  is  given,  22  are  stated  to  have  been  25  years  and  under, 
nearly  half  of  which  pi-esentcd  extensive  tubercular  disease,  while 
of  the  remaining  94:  a  fourth  part  only  were  affected  "with  tubercle 
in  a  high  degree.  Granular  disease  of  the  kidney  is  said  to  be 
more  frequent  in  phthisis  than  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  these 
organs.  For  the  most  part  where  this  state  of  the  kidneys  is  found 
the  tubercle  in  the  lungs  has  softened  and  formed  caverns,  and  the 
eifect  on  the  tuberculosis  appears  to  be  very  materially  to  add  to 
its  severity  and  to  hasten  its  progress.  It  is  remarkable  that  M. 
Louis  makes  no  mention  of  this  affection  in  123  cases  of  phthisis 
recorded  in  his  work. 

2.  Tubercle  in  the  Kidneys. — Baillie  was  aware  that  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  kidneys  with  suppuration  and  abscesses  is  very 
common  in  the  lower  animals,  as  rabbits  and  monkeys ;  he  men- 
tions that  sometimes  when  one  kidney  is  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
the  other  is  studded  with  a  mass  of  tubercles^  and  from  the  extent 
of  suppuration  the  whole  substance  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  oidy 
a  kind  of  cyst.  Lloyd  remarks,  that  the  infundibula  are  sometimes 
filled  and  distended  with  scrofulous  matter,  and  other  writers  on 
scrofula  refer  to  similai'  cases  j  but  in  many  of  these  it  becomes 

"""  *  The  Lttnt-Qt,  Nov.  1,  18J1,  p.  -lOr. 
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questionable  whetlier  tubercle  -was  ever  deposited — whetber  the 
coustitutional  affection  bad  arrived  at  tbat  stage  wbicb  admits  of 
the  aggregation  of  tubercle  in  organa ;  if  notj  they  must  be  re- 
garded simply  as  tubercTiious  or  scrofulous  abscesses. 

From  Louis'  experience,  who  found  tubercles  in  the  kidney 
eight  times  only  in  350  subjectSj  it  would  appear  tbat  Tv^hen  tuber- 
culosis pursues  its  most  usual  course,  via.,  that  of  tuberculosis  pul- 
monrilisj  tubercles  are  rarely  deposited  in  these  organs. 

Rokitanski  descnbes  very  clearly  two  conditions  of  tubercle 
deposited  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 

(a.)  The  result  of  intense  tuberculosis,  and  occuiTiug  with  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  many  or  most  other  organs  in  the  form  of 
very  numerous  greyisli-white  miliary  granulations^  the  whole  organ 
being  swollen,  hypcra^mic  and  soft,  and  the  miujiry  passages  red- 
dened and  injected-  When  more  chronicj  the  tubercle  occurs  in 
smaller  quantity,  the  size  of  mustard  or  hemp-seeds,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  pale  tissue,  M'ithout  any  ti'ace  of  re-action  either  in  the 
vicinity  or  at  a  distance  from  the  deposit.  This  form  of  renal 
tubercle  occurs  especially  in  conjimction  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
abdomiual  viscera,  and  particularly  of  the  isplecn,  the  liver,  and  the 
peritoneum;  both  kidneys  are  generally  affected;  it  rarely  pro- 
ceeds further  than  yellow  discoloration— never  to  actual  lusioUj  the 
patient  usually  dying  of  the  general  disease. 

(b.)  The  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  kidney  as  part  of  a  partial 
development  of  local  tuberculous  disease  in  the  male  uriuary 
and  sexual  organs.  The  tubercles  are  very  numerous,  gradually 
accumulate  into  extensive  groups,  and  coalesce  into  large  masses ; 
the  kidney  is  eidarged,  nodulated,  and  one  only  is  extensively 
affected;  it  frequently  passes  more  or  less  rapidly  into  the  stage 
of  softening,  gi^'ing  rise  to  tubercular  ulceration  and  suppuration 
(vomica  renis  tnbcrcidosa,  or  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys). 

In  this  form,  the  tissues  in  the  idciuity  of  the  tubercle  or 
throughout  the  organ  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  re-action,  appearing 
pale  and  dense,  from  infiltration  with  lardaceous  matter,  and  the 
timica  albuginea  is  thickened.  It  sometimes  supen^eues  on  phthisis 
pulmonalis;  at  others,  according  to  Rokitanski  (p.  208),  it  is  part 
of  a  local  tubercular  disease  which  primarily  attacks  the  testes  and 
the  allied  lymphatic  and  prostate  glands,  extending  from  these 
through  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  entire  tract  of  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus to  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  deposit  of 
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tnbercle  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs  srnpervenes  on  the  a<l- 
vanced  stage  of  thivS  variety  of  tlie  disease.  When  tubercles  arc 
seated  on  the  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  they 
frequently  appear  on  separating  the  capsule  as  small,  round  bodies, 
some  of  "which  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface,  others  com- 
pletely imlxjdded  in  the  parenchyma — sometimes  isolated^  some- 
times congregated  into  niasse^i  formed  into  patches :  tliey  sometimes 
form  into  masses  the  size  of  a  nut  or  almond,  and  resemble  a 
tubercular  lymphatic  gland  in  the  midst  of  healthy  parencliyma. 

Raycr  represents  tubercle  in  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
kidneys  in  the  form  of  very  small  j^rains  de[>osited  in  lines  (pi.  iliij 
^g.  1,  fig.  3) ;  he  has  witnessed  the  tul^ercle  deposited  in  the  pa- 
pillse,  both  at  the  siu*face  and  in  the  substance,  as  a  coarse  powder, 
infiltrated,  and  also  in  small  masses  aiialogous  to  those  which  are 
met  with  in  the  cortical  substance  and  in  other  organs.  There  may 
be  no  other  alteration  in  the  organ,  especially  when  the  tubercles 
are  but  few,  but  when  they  are  numerous  hyperaemia  of  the  whole 
organ  exists;  sometimes  certain  parts  of  the  cortical  substance,  or 
rather  some  of  the  papillEc^  compressed  by  the  morbid  product,  are 
atrophied,  deformed  or  injected. 

In  16  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  kidneys  in  the  adult  M.  Bayer 
found  them : — 

In  the  curt  teal  substance 16  times. 

„      tuLulur  jjortian     .         .        .        .        .         .        .  15      ,» 

,,      miicouB  membrane  of  tlio  calyces  and  areters        .  13      ,, 
They  existed  six  times  in  both  kidneys,  ton  times  in  one  only,  and 
seven  times  in  the  left.     In  old  persona  renal  tubercles  ai*e  very 
rare,  and  limited  to  the  tubular  and  cortical  substances. — (Trait6 
des  Maladies  des  K-eiua,  t.  iii,  p.  G23.) 

M.  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  gives  a  case  in  wMch  the  emulgent 
arteries  and  veins  contained  tubercular  matter. — {Arch.  Gen.  de 
Med.,  t.  XXXV,  p.  462^1834.)  The  external  coat  of  the  kidney 
sometimes  contains  tubercle  in  the  form  of  small  laminar  or  lenti- 
cular masses  in  a  state  of  crudity  or  occasionally  softened. 

Thus  a  tubercular  kidney,  together  with  tlie  morbid  deposit, 
may  bo  hyperDcmic  or  hypertrophied  or  slightly  softened,  or  par- 
tially atrophied,  and^  in  almost  all  cases,  other  parts  of  the  urinary 
apparatus  arc  atTected. 

Tubercular  suppuration  occasionally  passes  from  the  pehis  of 
the  kidney  to  its  parenchyma,  and  here  meets  with  softening 
tubercles  and  tubercular  abscesses, — (Rokitanski.) 

X  2 
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3.  In  Cfiildren : — tubercles  are  much  more  frequently  deposited 
in  the  kidneys  than  in  adults;  they  occur  in  the  miliary  form  and 
as  grey  and  yellow  granulations,  and  sometimes  in  large  tubercular 
masses  and  caverns  or  cysts  containing  softened  tubercular  matter, 
analogous  to  vomicae  or  glandular  cavema.  Miliary  tuberclea  and 
grey  and  yellow  granulations  are  generally  limited  to  the  cortical 
substance.  In  one  case,  mentioned  by  MM.  Rilliett  and  Earthez,  the 
left  kidney  was  almost  entirely  converted  into  a  pouch  full  of  tu- 
bercular matter  partly  softened,  and  the  corresponding  ureter  was 
converted  into  a  bard  tube  with  thickened  parietes,  and  an  in- 
ternal layer  of  tubercular  matter  a  line  in  thickness,  the  mucous 
membrane  having  disappeared.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Pasquetj 
the  tubular  substance  was  loaded  with  tubercle  retaining  its  tubular 
shape ;  the  tubercle  l>eing  of  finn  consistence  at  the  bases  of  the 
pyramidal  masses^  but  softened  at  the  calyces ;  the  whole  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pehds  and  calyces  and  part  of  the  mammary 
processes  were  destroyed,  and  the  pelvis  contained  urine  in  which 
tubercle  was  suspended. 

Where  grey  granulations  exist,  or  tubercles  scattered  over  the 
kidneys,  the  parenchyma  seldom  presents  any  alteration,  neither 
softening,  nor  local  redness,  nor  congestion ;  occasionally  only 
there  is  general  redness  of  tlie  cortical  substance,  and  red  arboriza- 
tions on  the  surface^  but  never  purulent  infiltration. 

Rilliett  and  Barthez  never  found  tubercle  under  the  mucous 
membrane,  nor  in  the  substance  of  the  external  coat,  in  the  child, 
as  seen  by  Rayer  in  the  adult. 

M-  Pasquet  is  quoted  as  the  only  person  who  has  seen  tubercle 
extending  firom  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  occurring  also  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Tubercles  in  the  kidneys  in  children  generally  coincide  with  an 
advanced  state  of  general  tuberculosis  with  development  of  tubercle 
in  other  organs,  but  occasionally  the  kidney  is  intensely  tubercu- 
lar, no  other  organ  containing  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable 
number. 

In  312  tuberculous  children  49  had  tubercles  in  the  kidneys : — 


The  Bljbt  Kidoey. 

Tbe  Loft  Kidney. 

Grey  grauuUtions 

5 

5 

TbUow         ,,                .         . 

6 

6 

Mjliary  tuberclea 

SA 

84 

Taberclea  in  masses    . 

1 

0 

t'Averna  or  tubercular  cyrta 

0 

1 
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In  the  greatest  number  of  cases  there  were  but  few  tubercles 
(from  1  to  8  or  10) ;  in  a  smaller  number  they  were  more 
numerous  (10  to  25),  and  in  a  few  they  were  completely  riddled 
with  isolated  tubercles,  or  pervaded  witli  masseSj  or  converted  into 
tubercular  cysts.  Intense  tuberculization  in  these  cases  was  al- 
ways met  with  in  children  at  least  10  years  old,  with  the  exception 
of  one  iuatauce. 

4.  Tubercular  Cysts, — Rilliet  and  Barthez  thus  describe  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  tuberculization  of  the  kidneys  in  children,  viz., — 
a  cyst  resulting  from  the  softening  of  the  tubercular  matter  and  its 
evacuation. 

"  In  a  youth,  18  years  old,  the  left  kidney  was  small,  crumpled 
on  the  surface,  of  an  irregular  spheroidal  form  ;  it  was  transformed 
into  ten  cysta,  some  filled  with  a  liquid  of  a  urinous  odour;  others 
with  a  whitish  matter  iu  wliich  white  flocculi  iloated;  others  con- 
tained softened  tubercular  matter  5  lastly,  a  certain  number,  more 
volummoua,  more  consistent,  contained  half-softened  tubercular 
matter.  One  of  these  cysts,  larger  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
constituted  more  tlmn  half  the  kidney.  No  traces  of  the  cortical 
or  the  tubular  substance  could  be  found.  Tlie  walls  of  the  cyst 
were  formed  by  a  very  solid,  very  thick,  fibrous  substance.  Some 
of  the  cavities  communicated  with  each  other;  others  were  ob- 
literated. Tlie  ureter  was  obliterated,  and  reduced  to  a  soHd  im- 
pervious fibrous  cord." 

Many  illustrations  of  tubercle  in  the  tidneys  are  extant.  Cars- 
well  represents  all  the  cavities  of  the  right  kidney  of  a  highly 
tuberculous  (scrofulous)  girl  completely  filled  with  tubercle,  the 
tubular  portion  of  the  organ  destroyed,  and  the  cortical  portion 
greatly  atrophied. — (Lib.  cit.) 

Mr.  S.  G.  Lawrence  bus  recorded  (Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxiv,  p. 
665)  a  most  interesting  case  of  general  tubercidosis  in  a  boy,  aged 
12  years,  in  which  the  whole  tract  of  the  urinary  apparatus  was 
diseased.  Several  abscesses  were  contained  in  both  kidneys,  the 
pelves  were  ulcerated,  abraded,  and  entirely  denuded  of  their 
mucous  surfaces  j  there  were  several  spots  of  ulceration  on  various 
parts  of  the  ureters ;  the  bladder  was  contracted,  empty,  its  mus- 
cular coat  thickeued,  contracted,  rugous  and  completely  denuded 
of  its  mucous  lining  ;  the  mucous  siu'face  of  the  urethra  was  ulce- 
rated, abraded,  and  had  two  ulcerated  holes  in  it  resulting  from  n 
small  fistulous  abscess  which  hud  appeared  in  the  urethra^  in  front 
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of  the  scrotum^  during  life ;  there  was  also  deep  ulceration  of  the 
meatus  nrinarius.  A  few  tubercles  and  a  small  vomica  were  found 
in  each  lung,  although  the  greater  part  of  their  substance  waa 
healthy.  The  omeutumj  the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  and  the  whole 
of  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  and  viscera  were  studded 
with  small  yellowish  tubercles,  but  the  mesenteric  glands  were  of 
normal  size  and  appearance.  Out  of  a  great  number  of  examina- 
tions of  tubercular  children  made  during  twenty  years  at  the  Royal 
Military  Aeylumj  Chelsea,  this  was  the  only  case  of  disease  of  the 
kidneys  met  with. 

B. THE    BUPBA-HENAL    CAPSITLE8. 

They  are  subject  to  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  enlargenieni, — 
(Baillie.)  Tubercle  occurs  in  them  coincidently  with  its  deposit 
in  other  organs,  especially  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  organs  generally;  it  is  commonly  deposited  in  large 
masses,  either  fused  into  pus  and  enclosed  in  a  caUous  sac,  or 
converted  into  a  chalky  concretion,  invested  by  a  fibrous  tissue, 
in  which  aU  traces  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organ  have  dis- 
appeared.— (Rokitanski.) 

C. — THE    BLADDER. 

Tuberculous  affections  of  the  bladder  are  referrible  mainly  to 
the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  have  been  treated  of  in  a 
former  section.  Andral  states  that  tubercle  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  by  which  I  presume  is  meant 
the  muscular  coat,  but  Uokitanaki  does  not  mention  such  an  oc- 
currence. Ulceration  sometimes  extends,  by  secondary  deposit, 
from  the  prostate  gland  to  the  bladder. 

Lombard  found  tubercle  in  the  bladder  once  in  100  phthisical 
adults,  and  once  in  100  phthisical  young  subjects. 


SECTION  IX. 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION 
IN  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  mucous  membranes  which 
compriacs  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which  relates  to  these 
organs  has  been  already  treated  of  (p.  128).  Tuberculous  lupus 
(p.  168),  although  a  disease  generally  seated  in  the  face  and  nose. 
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occurs  occasionally  on  the  genitals,  consisting  at  first  of  indo- 
lent, red  button-like  prominences,  then  forming  corroding  ulcers, 
frequently  with  thick  incrustations  wliicli,  on  falling  off,  show 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  forming  sloughs  and  even  sinuses, 

A. THE    MALE   ORGANS. 


THE    TESTIS. 

1.  Tubercvhus  inflammation  of  the  testis j  with  swelling  and  sup- 
puration, may  take  place  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  apunilent 
deposit  being  formed,  which  opening  externally,  is  succeeded  either 
by  cicatrization  or  by  the  formation  of  organized  fungous  vegeta- 
tions of  a  scrofulous  character,  or  ulcers,  fistulte,  and  sinuses, 
and  projecting  externally  through  the  integuments^  just  as  happens 
in  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands.  Malgaigue  haa  deuominatcd 
this  state  of  things  tuberculous  fungus,  but  it  forms  indepen- 
dently of  tubercle.     Sir  A,  Cooper  describes  "  scrofulous  orchitis." 

3.  Tubercle — not  iul'requeutiy  attacks  the  testis  primarily,  and  its 
chief  seat  is  the  epididymis.  It  spreads  from  this  point  to  the 
vasa  dcfcrcutia,  the  vcsiculaj  aerainalea,  the  prostate  and  the 
glands  connected  with  the  organs  of  generation ;  or  it  may  spread 
throughout  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  entire  tract  of  the  male 
urinary  organs  to  the  kidneys.  It  may  also  spread  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  and  the  neck,  which  become 
infiltrated  with  cheesy  matter  and  strung  together  in  large,  shape- 
less nodulated  masses. 

The  tubercle  itself  occurs  in  rounded  nodules  from  the  size  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  a  pea,  which  coalesce  into  larger  masses,  soften,  and 
establish  tubercular  suppuration  or  tuberculosis  orchitica.  Some- 
times the  whole  organ  is  softened  and  tran&foimed  into  a  fluid,  vrhich 
endeavours  to  effect  its  escape  through  the  fistulous  openings  in  the 
investing  coats. —  (Andral.)  The  increase  in  size  of  the  testit-le 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  tubercles  and  the  size  of  their 
conglomerations;  its  surface  is  irregular  and  nodulated;  the  tissue 
surrounding  the  testicle  and  the  abscess  becomes  eartihigiuous, 
lardaceous,  and  toxigh;  and,  as  in  other  organs,  inflammation  of 
the  serous  inyestment  frequently  supervenes. 

The  disease  sometimes  attacks  both  testes ;  sometimes  one  only ; 
in  very  rare  cases  it  is  limited  to  one  point  of  a  single  testis.  It  is 
incontestible  that  it  sometimes  occurs  without  any  corresponding 
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affectiou  of  the  lungs,  or  even  of  any  other  vital  organ,  although  it 
ia  always  founded  upon  a  tuberculous  constitution.  The  aggrega- 
tion of  tubercle  generally  commences  in  the  epididymisj  and  is 
thence  proi)agated  to  the  testis.  It  very  rarely  begins  in  the  testis. 
Sometimes  it  progresses  Tvith  remarkable  rapidity ;  the  vas  dc- 
fereuHj  the  veaicula  seniinalisj  the  prostate,  the  urethra,  and  the 
bladder  becoming  involved. 

The  question  of  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  testis  has  lately 
attained  an  additional  importance  from  the  proposal  made  by  some 
of  the  continental  surgeons,  and  particularly  by  M.  Malgaigne,  to 
excise  the  diseased  part  when  tubercidous  fungus  with  fistulte 
presents  itself.  He  quotes  two  cases  from  Curling,  in  which  a 
single  tubercle  occupied  the  body  of  the  testis,  and  a  case  in  wldch 
there  were  five  or  six,  the  epididymis  being  sound. 

M.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  affirms  that  tubercle  limited  to  one  testicle 
is  associated  >vith  general  tuberculosis  and  tubercle  in  the  \'ital 
organs,  whereas  tubercle  in  both  testes  ia  primary  as  a  local 
disease. — (Archives  Generalcs,  Sep.  1851,  p.  92,) 

Reynard  found  a  number  of  miUary  semi-transparent  granu- 
lations in  a  testis. 

Andral  saw  a  case  in  which  the  external  surface  of  the  vas 
deferens  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  tubercular  matter  in  a  man 
whose  testes  were  full  of  tubercles ;  he  considers  it  probable  that 
the  tubercle  in  this  case  was  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  tubuli 
scmimferi.— (Vol,  iij  p.  656.) 

Carswell  represents  the  body  of  the  testis  of  a  young  man  who 
died  of  phtliisis  ;  it  contained  a  multitude  of  pale  yellow  granular 
bodies  evidently  formed  by  tubercular  matter  in  the  tub^di  semi- 
nifcri;  the  epididymis  was  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  its 
convoluted  ducts  filled  with  tubercle. — (PI.  ii,  fig.  4.) 

Cruveilhier  represents  a  testicle  with  scattered  tubercles,  some 
solitaiy,  some  in  groups  of  four  or  ^xa,  yellowish-grey,  presenting 
difl'erent  phases  of  development,  some  semi-transparent  both  at  the 
centre  and  circumference ;  others  presenting  white  caseiform  points 
at  the  centrCj  others  having  a  tubercular  cavity.  On  one  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  testicle  an  anfractuous  cavity  existed  containing 
tubercular  matter  opening  outwards  by  a  fistulous  orifice ;  the 
head  of  the  epididymis  wna  intercepted  by  a  vast  tubercular  abscess 
divided  into  corapaitments  by  imperfect  septa;  the  vas  deferens 
was  healthy.     The  less  developed  tubercles  appeared  to  be  formed 
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in  the  areolar  tissue  which  aurrouiuls  the  testicular  filnment ;  the 
more  advanced  Iiad  evidently  invaded  these  filaments.  According 
to  Cruveilhier  and  other  authorities,  this  disease  of  the  testicle  is 
consistent  with  the  integ^rity  of  all  the  other  organs  j  it  occurs  in 
youth,  and  may  he  extirpated  with  success. — (Lib.  iv,  pi.  i.) 

In  another  case  (lib.  ix,  pi.  i.)  the  tunica  albiiginca  is  thickened, 
and  separates  tlie  body  of  tlie  testis  from  the  epididymisj  the  latter 
being  completely  tubercular  and  very  much  enlarged — scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  original  structure  of  the  epidid}Tnis  remains.  The 
softened  tubercular  matter  here  and  there  presented  hollow  foci; 
the  body  of  the  testis  was  healthy;  there  were  some  small  semi- 
transparent  grey  tubercles  in  a  state  of  crudity  j  the  vas  deferens 
was  healthy.  In  another  case  only  a  few  tubcrclea  are  dissemi- 
nated in  the  body  of  the  testis. 

CruveiLiier  regards  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  this  organ  as  the 
result  of  chronic  epididymitis  induced  accidentally — ^that  the  body 
of  the  testis  is  always  affected  consecutively^ — the  tubercular  infil- 
tration being  either  propagated  by  "irradiation"  along  the  radi- 
ated fibres  which  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  testis  from  the 
corpus  higmoriani,  or  tubercles  are  deposited  here  and  there  in  the 
substance  of  the  testis. 

Sometimes  the  vas  deferens,  the  vesicula  seminalis,  the  ejacula- 
tory  canalsj  and  the  prostate  contain  tuberclCj  as  described  in  a 
former  section. 

In  a  dead  subject  one  of  the  testes  was  enlarged  and  hard,  there 
were  some  grey  tubercles  in  its  body,  the  epididymis  was  scattered 
with  innumerable  white  tubercleSj  the  vas  deferens  was  healthy,  as 
it  proceeded  from  the  epididymis,  but  arrived  at  the  abdomen  its 
size  increased,  became  whitened^  and  presented  alternate  enlarge- 
ment and  contraction ;  the  vcsiculas  serainales  were  enlarged,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  puckered ;  on  diydding  the  vas  deferens  it 
contained  tubercular  matter  at  all  the  nodular  points,  diflering  at 
different  parts  in  consistence,  and  adlieriug  more  or  leas  strongly 
to  the  parictcs — the  vesiculai  serainalcs  were  converted  into  hollow 
tuberculous  cells ;  the  ejaculatory  canals  were  full  of  tubercle 
which  distended  them  like  a  solid  injection,  the  substance  of  the 
prostate  at  its  centre  contained  a  great  number  of  crude  tubercles. 
The  other  testis  contained  a  cavity  full  of  softened  tubercles  at  the 
head  of  the  epididymis. 
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THE    PROSTATE    GLAND. 

Desault,  Baillie,  and  Hunter,  describe  "scrofulous"  abscesses 
in  this  gland.  Baillie  found  wlute  curdy  matter  resembling  that 
which  is  mot  with  in  a  scrofulous  g'laud,  and  he  forced  scrofulous 
pus  out  of  the  prostate  ducts.  Tubercular  matter  has  been  de- 
tected bj  the  more  recent  morbid  anatomists.  Abscesses  form  by  the 
softening  of  tulK^rclCj  and  spread  by  secondary  deposit  and  further 
softening,  by  which  they  extend  beyond  the  gland  and  discharge 
themselves  around  and  within  the  neighbouring  parts,  producing 
great  devastation.  Great  disparity  exists  in  the  statistics  of  this 
part  of  the  subject :  in  350  cases  Louis  found  tubercle  in  the  pros- 
tate 27  times;  Lombard  only  once  in  100  cases.  Tubercle  in  this 
gland  is  very  frequently — Uokitanski  srjs  always — ^comphcated 
with  tubercle  in  the  testes  and  the  allied  organs. 


Tubercles  in  the  male  organs,  as  here  described,  are  said  never 
to  occur  before  puberty  ;  but  I  met  with  a  case  myself  of  a  tu])er- 
cular  testis  with  tubercular  mesenteric  glands  in  a  child  three  years 
old,  the  subject  of  hereditary  tuberculosis  in  an  aggravated  degree. 

B. THE    FEMALE    OfiOANS, 

THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  breast  occurs  occasionally  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  John  Hunter  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  gland  weighed 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  Circumsciibed  scrofulous  tu- 
mours of  a  much  smaller  size  are  also  occasionally  met  witli :  tliey 
are  attended  with  various  degrees  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation. 
It  has  been  thought  that  scrofulous  disease  of  the  breast  is  very 
commoDj'  but  Sir  A.  Cooper,  with  his  large  experience,  rarely 
encouiitered  it. 

^n  one  form  the  disease  is  incidental  to  young  females  of  the 
tuberculous  constitution.  It  generally  commences  as  a  hard, 
moveable  lump,  rather  flattened  than  rounded ;  smooth  on  the 
surface,  but  iri'egular  at  its  edges.  Tlie  akin  ia  not  discolored, 
and  docs  not  at  first  adhere  to  the  tumour.  It  is  sometimes 
of  slow  growth,  free  from  pain,  and  frequently  disappears;  at 
other  times  it  comes  on  more  suddenly,  coalesces  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  inflames  and  suppurates,  forming  a  chronic  abscess, 
or  a  succession  of  abscesses,  and  these  not  infrequently  terminate 
in  idcerated  openings  or  a  fistulous  passage,  which  Warren  has 
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knoTm  to  penetrate  through  the  intercostal  luuscleaj  pleura,  and 
luugs,  formiug  a  comiminicatioii  with  the  broiichise  without  great 
iuconveniencc  to  the  patient.— (On  Tumours,  p.  215.)  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  skiu  of  the  under  part  of  the  breast 
where  the  absceasea  are  seated  becomes  discolored  and  diseased. 
The  matter  diachiirged  is  scrofulous. 

Lloyd  describes  another  form  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  breast 
occurring  in  adults,  or  rather  the  same  form  differing  somewhat  in 
its  progress. — (On  Scrofula^  p.  8G.)  The  whole  gland  enlarges 
and  becomes  firmer  than  mitnral,  the  skin  remaining  soft  and  un- 
connected with  it;  it  continues  imperceptibly  enlarging  for  months 
or  years,  unattended  with  pain  or  tenderness ;  suddenly  the  aur- 
roiniding  parts  inflame  and  unite  with  tlie  gbmd ;  at  length  it 
shows  a  disposition  to  suppurate  partially ;  a  small  abscess  forming 
on  some  part  of  its  surface,  with  great  pain»  and  ultimately  dis- 
charging about  a  tea-spoonfolofacurdy,  whey -like  matter  through 
a  very  amall  aperture,  a  shght  discharge  continuing  for  weeks, 
after  which  the  aperture  closes  and  a  new  abscess  forma  pursuing 
the  same  course.  Abscesses  will  continue  to  form  sTicccssively  for 
several  months,  untH  the  tumour  gradually  diminisliiug,  the  whole 
breast  wastes  away.  During  the  formation  of  the  abscesses  the 
breast  often  feels  nodulated,  but  sometimes  appears  as  if  there 
were  several  soft  places  or  pita  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour.  - 

These  affections  of  the  manimce  have  not  the  hardness  of 
scirrlioua,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  retraction  of  the  nipple 
which  appertains  to  cancer. 

Notwithstanding  these  affections  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  experienced  morbid  anatomists  have  never  de- 
tected tubercle  in  the  mammse. 

THB    OYARIES. 


L 


Tubercle. — Notwithstanding  that  Kokitanski  denies  the  occur- 
rence of  tubercles  in  these  organs,  Louis  met  with  them  1 7  times 
in  350  cases;  Lombard  found  them  twice  in  100  adult  subjects, 
and  not  at  all  in  cldlcben..  Boivin,  Duges,  and  Tonnelle  met  with 
them. — (Journ.  Hebdora.,  t.  v,  p.  149.)  A  case  occurred  recently 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith. — 
(Loudon  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.,  1852.)  Other  instances  are  dis- 
persed in  medical  works. 
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THE    UTEHU8. 

1.  Atrophy.— Dr.  Montgomery  has  directed  attention  to  this 
condition  of  the  organ  which  sometimes  occurs  in  tuberculosis  pul- 
monalis. — (Lancctj  1813-41,  vol,  i,  p.  835.) 

2.  Tubercfes  iire  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  walla  of  the  uterus, 
— (Louisj  Lombard.)     Louis  found  them  once  in  350  cases. 

Rokitimski  states  that  tubercle  occurs  primarily  in  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  the  parenchjona  being  only  attacked  seconda- 
rily in  its  early  atagCj  which  is  rarely  observed.  It  exists  in  the  form 
of  scattered  grey  granulation ;  but  it  generally  occiira  in  an  infil- 
trated formj  the  lining  membrane  being  converted  into  a  fissured, 
chccsyj  purulent  mass  of  tubercle,  and  the  uterine  cavity  contain- 
ing tubercular  pus^  retained  by  closure  of  the  os  uteri,  may  cause 
a  globulous  distension  of  the  organ. 

Uterine  tubercle  is  frequently  complicated  with  tubercle  of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  and  in  the  latter  situation  the  development  of  the 
tubercle  ia  further  advanced  than  in  the  former;  constituting,  as 
respects  the  local  development  of  tubercle,  the  primary  disease.  In 
the  tubes  the  mucous  mctubranc  is  almost  always  completely  dis- 
organized and  the  tubercle  infiltrated  throughout  the  parietes, 
which  become  indurated  and  the  tube  fiUed  with  yellowish-white, 
purulent,  cheesy,  or  lardaceous  matter,  sometimes  cracked  and 
friable,  rendering  it  tense,  swollen  and  tortuous.  Rokitauski 
describes  the  fimbriated  extremity  as  presenting  a  very  peculiar 
appearance — the  mucous  membrane  being  infiltrated  with  tuber- 
cular deposit  is  pushed  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cauliflower  excrescence, 
and  everted  upon  the  peritoneum. 

Tubercle  in  the  uterus  is  also  found  complicated  either  with 
mesenteric  or  peritoneal  tubercle,  and  may  serve  as  a  passage  of 
discharge  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  ia  rarely  translated  to  the 
urinary  passages.  The  deposit  generally  stops  at  the  cervixj  rarely 
passing  beyond  the  internal  orifice,  and,  according  to  all  the  patho- 
logists whose  works  are  before  mc,  the  vagina  is  never  affected; 
thus  in  several  particulars  contrasting  with  carcinoma. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  cervix  may  sometimes  result  from 
tubercular  granulations  deposited  in  that  situation,  but  the  occur- 
rence must  be  rare.  Louis  refers  to  a  case  also  in  which  the  cervix 
was  almost  as  hard  aa  cartilage,  the  cavity  presenting  from  within 
outwards — 1,  an  uneven  tuberculous  structure  easily  removed  by 
scraping — 2,  a  papillary-like  surface  of  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of 
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iper,  Having  the  yellow  colour  of  tubercle — 3,  underneath  this 
tissue  tlie  uterus  of  a  grcAnsh  colour,  slightly  transparent — more 
deeply  of  a  duU  white  and  fibrous  aspect — and  deeper  still  perfectly 
natural ;  both  fallopian  tiilies  contained  tnbi^'crulur  matter ;  there 
had  been  no  discharge  of  pua  or  matter,  and  there  was  no  vaginal 
ulceration.  In  Dr,  T.  Smith's  case  above  referred  to  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  was  lined  with  tubercular  matter. 

Uterine  tubercle  occurs  during  cliildliood,  in  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, during  the  prime  of  lifCj  and  occasionally  but  rarely  during 
the  dediue  of  life. 

SECTION  X. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  LOCOMOTION  IN 
TUBERCULOSIS  AND  OF  THE  TISSUES  AND  STRUCTURES  MORE 
IM3IEDIATELT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM. 

This  system  comprises  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  osseous  system 
and  the  structures  connected  with  the  ai-ticulationg.  Tlie  devia- 
tiuus  from  the  physiological  standard  of  tliis  system,  and  of  the 
bones  in  particular,  in  their  minor  shades,  aa  contributing  to  mark 
the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  were  fully  described  in  the  first 
chapter,  but  it  is  also  subject  to  more  decided  pathological  lesions, 
which  I  proceed  to  detail. 

A. THE   VOLUNTARY   MUSCLES. 

There  are  very  few  diseases  in  which  the  muscles  become  so 
completely  atrophied  as  in  tubercidosis.  They  occasionidly  undergo 
the  fatty  degeneration,  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  occasionally 
contain  tubercle. 

1.  Tuberculous  Inflammation  of  Muscles. — The  muscles  are  liable 
to  inflammation  essentially  tubercular,  but  for  the  moat  part 
secondary  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  bones — (Rokitanski.)  The 
products  of  this  inflammation  soften  like  tiibercle  and  may  be 
regarded  as  tubercular.  Tuberculous  inflammation  in  the  interior 
of  the  bodies  of  muscles  also  occasionally  arise  iu  phthisical  sub- 
jects^ independent  of  disease  of  bone  ;  they  present  an  exudation 
of  a  tubercular  nature,  giving  rise,  as  they  break  down^  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  tubercular  vomica  in  the  muscle.   (Idem.) 

2.  Tubeixh : — has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  its  defined  form, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  occupies  any  other  site  tlian  the 
laminse  of  the  iatervcning  areohu*  tissue.    It  occurs  in  the  muscles 
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of  the  lower  animals,  the  hare,  for  instance.*  Lombard  twice  met 
with  tubercles  in  the  intercostal  muscles  of  the  adult  human  subject. 
Perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  case  is  described  by  Laennec. — In  a 
consumptive  patient  in  whom  tubercles  were  deposited  in  almost 
all  the  organs,  the  lower  extremity  of  one  of  the  stcrno-mastoid 
muscles  was  converted  into  tubercular  matter,  firm  and  con- 
sistent ;  but  the  muscular  structure  was  still  preserved  in  the  parts 
most  altered.  In  those  least  altered,  and  which  passed  by  insen- 
sible gradation  into  the  sound  portion,  the  tubercular  matter  was 
in  its  early  stage  grey — and  semi-transparent. — (Lib.  cit.,  p.  291.) 
Andral  in  four  instancea  found  tubercle  occupying  tbe  areolar 
tissue  between  the  muscular  fasciculi. 

Rokitanski  remarks  that  tubercles  are  occasionally  deposited  in 
muscles  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  other  affected  organs, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  organic  membranous 
muscles,  as  those  of  the  intestines  beneath  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  thorax  in 
connection  with  softened  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  pleura. 


B. THE    PERIOSTEUM. 

The  periosteum  is  liable  to  inflammation  in  tuberculous  sub- 
jects; hke  other  tuberculous  inflammationsj  the  periostitis  has  a 
liigbly  Buppurative  tendency.  Sometimes  it  involves  the  deposit 
of  new  osseous  matter  between  the  internal  surface  of  the  perios- 
teum and  the  surface  of  the  bone;  sometimes  it  leads  to  caries  and 
necrosis. 

Tubercle  and  tubercular  deimsits  in  the  Periosteitm. — ^These  con- 
sist of  thickening  and  induration  of  the  tissue,  and  of  eflPuaion  of 
serous  and  purulent  or  caseous  substance  into  or  beneath  its 
thickened  tissue.  They  frequently  occasion  a  hard  and  painless 
swelling  which,  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  usually  occupies  its  whole 
circumference.  Such  deposits  arc  common  on  the  fingers  of  chil- 
dren. They  occur  also  on  Hat  bonesj  occaaioniag  a  tirm,  solid 
awelling.  This  disease  is  often  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
disease  of  the  bone  itself.  Even  when  suppuration  and  effusion 
take  placCj  owing  to  the  softening  of  all  the  tissues,  there  is  xerj 
little  pain  or  constitutional  irritation,  yet  it  may  lead  to  diseased 
bone.  It  sometimes  occurs  iu  the  periosteum  of  several  bones 
simultaneously,  or  in  quick  succession.  It  requires  to  be  dis- 
*  Dr.  CmmiJton — Traneac.  Irish  Assoc,  vol.  y. 
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tinguislied  from  tuberculosis  of  bone,  for,  although  frequently 
followed  by  superficial  ulceration  and  small  exfoliations  from  the 
boncj  the  disease  is  curable  M-itliout  deformity ;  whereas,  in  tuber- 
cular disease  of  bone,  deformity  must  ensue,  the  destruction  of  the 
bone  not  being  followed  by  reproduction.  When  it  occurs  near  a 
joint  it  is  apt  to  involve  the  synovial  membranej  and  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  joint  may  accrue, — (Stanley  on  the  Bones, 
p.  348.) 

C. THE    PERIcnOXDRIUM    AND    CARTILAGES. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  true  cartilages  in 
their  physiological  state  are  subject  to  inflammation,  properly  so 
called,  they  frequently  undergo  changes  expressed  by  the  terms 
erosion  and  ulceration  which  ensue  from  inflammatory  and  other 
affections  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  occur  especially  when  the 
perichondrium  is  inflamed  and  pimdent  matter  is  efliised  on  its 
smrfacc.  Cartilages  liable  to  oaaify,  as  those  of  the  larynx  and  ribs, 
have  that  change  induced  in  them  in  tuberculous  subjects  when 
inflammation  occurs  in  their  vicinity. 

These  ossified  cartilages  are  liable  to  ulceration  both  from  with- 
out and  within.  When  thia  occurs  from  without,  minute  ulcers 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  till  their  base  is  constituted  by 
the  denuded  perichondrium  j  tubercle  is  deposited,  softening  and  in- 
flaming the  perichondrium,  and  idtimately  exposing  the  subjacent 
ossification,  which  then  gradually  cnimbles  away,  Wien  it  occurs 
from  within,  the  rarer  case,  tubercle  is  generated  immediately 
within  the  cellular  spaces  of  the  ossified  cartilages;  softening, 
producing  caries,  forming  an  abscess,  and  opening  into  the  larynx. 
Ulceration  sometimes  reaches  the  cartilages  before  they  have 
become  ossified  j  and  Ilasse  states  that  he  has  more  than  once 
found  tubercle  deposited  between  the  cricoid  and  one  or  more 
arytaenoid  cartilages,  when  no  true  ulcers  were  observed  in  the 
j  larynx.     Louis,   although   denying  the  formation   of  tubercle  in 

^H  these  parts,  found  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  occasion- 
^H  aUy  completely  denuded,  attenuated,  and  paiiially  destroyed.  In 
^1  five  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tnichea  from  one  end  to 
[  the  other  of  its  fleshy  part  was  completely  destroyed ;  in  one  case 
^H     the  cartilaginous  rings  were  cut  through. 

^1  The  fibro-cartilagea  are  subject  to  acute  inflammation  in  tuber- 
I         culoua  as  in  healthy  subjects,  and  to  rapid  ulcerative  deatruction. 
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This  inflammation  sometimes  occurs  in  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
terminating  sooner  or  later  in  suppuration,  leading  to  inflamma- 
tion and  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtebr?e  and  of  the  membranes 
of  the  spine.  Andral  once  found  a  mass  of  tubercles  in  the  inter- 
vertebriil  cartilages.* 

The  pathology  of  the  cartilages  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  the  other  structures  constituting  the  articulations,  and  will  have 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  future  section. 


D. — THE    BONES. 

The  bones  are  a  very  common  seat  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  local 
forms.  After  the  lungs  perhaps  the  most  common  seat.  Lebert 
found  them  affected  in  half  his  cases  of  scrofula.  Iiifiammation 
termbiating  in  the  formation  of  pus  and  ulceration — suppurative 
osteitis — and  that  terminating  in  exaggerated  nutrition,  hypertro- 
phic osteitis — abscesses  encysted  and  surrounded  by  a  pyogenic 
membrane — osteitis  tending  to  necrosis — tuberculous  h}'pertrophy 
of  the  medullary  membrane  dilating  the  areolte,  and  producing 
spina  veniosa — and  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  isolated  and  infil- 
trated forma — are  among  the  most  prominent  pathological  changes. 
Dr.  Herard  (Arch.  Gen.)  records  that — 

In  180  scrofulona  children  the  bones  were  affected  in  .  .  122 
„     75  „  adults  „  J,  in  .  .     25 

1.  Tuberculous  [scrofulous)  Osteitis. — Hie  density  of  the  Rone 
diminished.'^ — At  the  commencement  the  spongy  tissue — its  ordi- 
nary seat — becomes  congested  and  infiltrated  with  a  violet-reddish 
fluid ;  the  medullary  membrane  takes  a  rosaceous  tint,  contrasting 
remarkably  with  the  white  colour  of  the  neighboiuring  cartilage ; 
the  osseous  laminae  become  thinner;  the  areola  enlarged,  and 
at  this  period  a  probe  will  readily  penetrate  through  their  meshes, 
thus  rendered  thinner  and  more  fragile.  Very  soon  the  natural  ad- 
hesion between  the  bone  and  the  neighbouring  cartilage  becomes 
less  firm,  and  the  slightest  traction  is  sufficient  to  separate  them, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  bone  rugous  or  granular,  friable,  and 
generally  infiltrated  with  sanious  fluid.  After  a  time  the  infiltration 
of  bloody  fluid  is  replaced  by  purulent  matter;  the  spongy  tissue 
then  becomes  grey,  yellowish,  sometimes  greenish;  the  friability 

*  Path.  Anat.,  by  To-miscnd  and  West,  vol.  i,  p.  624. 
t  Condensed  from  Dr.  Ri'ranrs  Essay,  Arch.  Gun.— Sec.  iv,  t.  xix,  p.  408. 
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augmeuts ;  the  disease  reaches  the  external  surface  of  the  bone 
and  propagates  itself  to  the  surroimdiBg  soft  parts ;  these  thicken, 
inflame,  and  suppurate.  Lastly,  fistulse  become  established  in  the 
skin,  from  which  pus  of  tuberculous  quality  issues^  containing 
minute  portions  of  bone. 

At  an  adyauccd  period  the  cartilages  are  destroyed  either  by  ab- 
sorptioUj  or  they  are  broken  up  in  the  suppurating  process.  The 
short  bones,  aSj  for  instance,  those  of  the  tarsus,  become  separated 
from  the  soft  containing  parts,  and  remain  loose  in  a  suppurating 
cavity;  they  then  gradually  decrease  in  size,  and  ultimately  become 
a  mere  debris  of  bone,  floating  in  the  pus  like  a  piece  of  sugar 
steeped  in  water,  and  this  debris  may  ultimately  be  entirely  broken 
up  and  absorbed.  M.  Gerdy  calls  especial  attention  to  this  ab- 
sorption of  bony  matter  which  explains  most  of  the  circumstances 
attending  tuberculous  inflammation  of  bone. 

Tuberadous  Osteitis  (TJie  density  of  the  hone  increased). — This 
is  a  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  former ;  it  affects  espe- 
cially the  long  bouea  of  the  extremities.  The  effects  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  are  in  the  first  instance  much  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  suppuration  once  established  the  osseous  tissue  acquires  a 
remarkable  hardness ;  the  cells  appear  to  be  obliterated  as  if  filled 
with  some  internal  secretion ;  the  compact  tissue  presents,  on 
cutting,  tlie  appearance  of  a  stone  sawn  through.  Tliese  two 
varieties  in  the  eficcta  of  tubcrcidous  osteitis  may  occur  together 
even  in  the  same  bono. 

Caries, — This  may  result  from  either  form  of  tuberculous  os- 
teitis. It  is  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  morbid  effects  seated  in 
the  superficial  parts,  and  is  analogous  to  a  tuberculous  idcer  fol- 
lowing inflammation  of  the  skin.  Caries  ia  one  of  the  moat  frequent 
results  of  tuberculosis. 

Necrosis. ~YW\^  is  of  two  kinds.  1 .  False  necrosis — character- 
ized by  sequestra  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  detached  from  the 
inflamed  bone.  On  washing  them  all  the  characteristics  of  one  or 
other  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  bone  may  be  observed.  The 
isolation  of  the  bone  necessarily  entaOa  its  death,  and  this  kind 
of  necrosis  is  produced  by  caries.  2.  Tt^e  necrosis.  In  this  case 
a  portion  of  bone  is  completely  separated  from  its  vascular  con- 
nection, either  in  consequence  of  periostitis,  or  a  secretion  of  pus 
or  t^ibercle  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteuraj  inflammation 
taking  place  around  the  part  so  as  to  efl^cct  its  elimination.     The 
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sequestra  eliminated  are  compact,  and  do  not  resemble  tliose 
ahove  described  and  there  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  replace  the 
bone,  whicb  does  not  occur  in  the  first  case. 

Tubercle  in  ^o«e.— Bone  is  a  very  common  seat  of  tubercle.  It 
occurs  moat  frequently  in  cancellous  bones,  as — 1.  The  bodies  of 
the  vertebrffi.  2.  Tlie  spoug^y  articular  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  especially  the  lower  eud  of  the  fcmur^  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  which  compose  the  elbow-joints. 
3.  Tlie  carpal  and  tarsal,  the  metacarpal^  and  metatarsal  bones  and 
the  phalanges.  4.  The  sternum,  5.  The  ribs;  and  6.  The  cra^ 
nium,  more  rarely. 

Tubercle  is  seated  sometimes  in  the  outer  layer  of  bone  and  the 
periosteum,  but  most  frequently  in  the  inner  cancellous  texture. 

(a)  It  occurs  as  grey  crude  granulations  in  the  spongy  tissue  oc- 
cupying the  membrane  which  hues  the  Haversian  canals  and  the 
cells.  As  the  granulations  accumulate  they  tbi-m  larger  masses, 
and  partly  compress  the  bony  structure  and  partly  include  ne- 
crosed fragments  of  it  amongst  them.  The  aggregate  deposit  is 
sometimes  found  as  a  yellow  cheesy  mass,  but  much  more  frequently 
it  is  softened,  and  consists  of  a  cream-like  grejash-yellow  pulp,  or  a 
thinner,  flocculent,  tubercular  pus.  It  is  contained  within  a  more  or 
less  complete  lardaceo-callous  cyst,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  softened  tubercle  infiltrated  with  lardaceo-gelatinous 
material.  If  it  occupy  the  outer  part  of  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
teum,  the  latter  and  the  tissues  over  it  partake  in  the  formation  of 
the  cyst ;  if  it  advance  deeply  into  the  bone,  it  is  mostly  the  only 
rudiment  of  the  cyst  that  can  be  proved  to  exist.  As  in  the 
soft  parts,  tubercle  in  bone  is  subject  to  softening  and  to  the  creta- 
ceous transformation. 

(«}  ^Ticn  it  softens  a  tubercular  ulcer  forms.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance arises  from  the  necrosis  of  the  portion  included  in  the 
tubercular  mass,  the  vessels  becoming  obstructed  or  destroyed; 
and  it  may  die  either  when  first  involved  or  at  a  later  period. 
When  it  occurs  at  the  surface,  the  bone  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  unevenly  corroded  j  when  larger  and  more  deeply  situated, 
the  bone  is  excavated,  and  a  tubercular  cavern  results.  The 
cavern  contains  a  fluid  composed  of  tubercular  matter  mixed  with 
bony  particles,  sometimes  small,  resembling  crumbled  mortar, 
sometimes  larger,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  soaked  with  tubercular 
matter,  and  not  so  brittle  as  the  sequestrum  produced  by  other 
processes  in  a  spongy  bone. 


■ 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cftvem  there  is  a  secondary  deposit 

of  tubercles,  which,  as  they  soften,  increase  its  size.  The  conges- 
tion to  which  this  is  owing  usually  advances  to  inflammntiou,  and 
the  formation  of  a  gelatinous  granulating  lining  which^  as  the 
tubercles  soften,  breaks  down  also.  In  the  peripheral  layer  of  a 
bone,  this  congestion,  vascularity,  and  product,  are  seen  distinctly 
extending  to  the  periosteum,  and  mny  he  found  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues.  After  the  inflammatory  process  becomes 
more  intense  and  in  a  highly  advanced  state  of  general  tuberculosis, 
it  pervades  the  osseous  tissue  througliout  with  a  yellow  cheesy 
product  which  breaks  down  at  once,  occasioning  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ulcer,  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  bone  and  the 
neighbouring  tissues. 

f/J)  When  the  case  has  been  more  favourable  and  the  formation 
of  tubercle  has  ceased,  the  inflararaatory  proiluet  at  the  wall  of  tlie 
cavern  becomes  organized  into  a  fibroid,  lardaceo-callous  tissue, 
and  that  in  the  bone  itself  into  bone ;  the  caveni  changes  into  a 
thick,  firm  cavern,  surrounded  by  an  indurated  bony  tissue ;  its 
contents  are  partly  absorbed,  and  partly,  as  the  capsule  shrivels, 
they  become  inspissated  into  a  greasy  calcareous  pulp,  of  a  greyish- 
yellow  colour,  or  a  kind  of  mortar  wliich  eucruats  the  walls,  or  a 
chalky  concretion.  Thus,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  dis- 
ease is  cured  and  the  tubercle  converted  into  chalk  inclosed  witliin 
indurated  osseous  tissue ;  or,  if  on  the  stu'facej  the  concretiou  is 
covered  on  the  outside  by  thickened  periosteum. 

(b)  Tubercular  Infiltration. — This  is  generally  referred  to  tuber- 
culous or  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone,  furnishing  a  tubercular 
product  with  which  the  inflamed  spot  becomes  infiltrated.  It  is  a 
common  affection  in  young  persons,  and  comprises  the  Picdar- 
throcacia  of  the  older  writers.  Pott's  disease,  and  other  aflPections. 

It  may  be  a  primary  afiFection,  or  supervene  on  the  deposit  of 
tubercle.  When  it  occiirs  in  the  spongy  bones  they  are  at  first 
partly  of  a  dark  red  colour,  injected,  and  extrude  a  fatty  gelatinous 
matter;  and  partly  pale,  having  their  celb  filled  with  softening 
tubercular  exudation;  both  bone  and  periosteum  are  frequently 
swollen,  and  the  former  is  elastic  and  soft,  and  yields  easily  to  the 
knife ;  ulceration  begins ;  the  fluid  discharged  is  thin,  greyish,  or 
yellowish,  and  mixed  with  cheesy  flakes,  necrosed  particles,  or  with  a 
dirty -brown,  firm,  hicmorrhagic  exudation;  or  it  is  highly  disco- 
loured, blacldsh-grecn,  extremely  olTensivc,  and  mixed  witli  black 
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fragments  of  bone,  and  particlea  of  the  soft  parts  destroyed  by 
aloughiiag.  When  it  occurs  in  a  compact  bone,  as  of  the  skull,  tlie 
cavities  of  the  bone  appear  to  be  filled  with  tubercular  exudation, 
and  the  bone  becomes  necrosed^  and  forms  a  sequcstrnra.  A 
similar  tuberciUar  product  is  exuded  between  the  bone  and  the 
periosteum.  If  the  process  be  limited  to  a  superiicial  layer,  the 
bony  tissue  is  partly  lost  amid  the  softening  of  the  tubercular 
matter^  and  partly  th^o^T^l  off  in  palpable  particlea^  exposing  an 
uneven,  ru^^ged  surface,  from  which  the  process  extends  more 
deeply,  the  osseous  tissue  previously  becoming  indurated,  and  the 
bone  enlarging. 

The  abscesses  produced  by  the  above  processes  advance  in 
various  directions  from  the  bone  into  the  soft  tissues  which  are 
infiltrated  by  the  gelatino-lardaceous  matter.  After  having  given 
rise  to  other  secondary,  congestive  abscesses,  they  open  externally 
at  a  part  often  far  removed  from  the  original  seat;  particularly 
when  the  disease  is  in  the  vertebrse.  "When  the  contents  of  the 
abscess  have  been  evacuated,  or  have  partly  cretified,  the  tubercu- 
lous caries  heals,  leaving  an  indurated  cicatrix  in  the  bone,  which 
deforms  it  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  substance  lost.  The 
cicatrix  has  a  rugged  and  noduJar,  streaked  and  radiated,  or 
knotted  appearance,  and  adheres  to  the  thickened  and  callous 
periosteum. 

Mr.  Stanleyj  after  describing  scrofulous  abscesses  of  bone,  says 
(Lib.  cit.  p.  33) :  "  It  ia  probable  that,  in  some  cases,  a  deposit  of 
tubercle  has  preceded  the  circumscribed  abscess  in  bone,  and  that 
the  tuberculous  matter,  mixed  with  purulent  fluid,  has  then  passed 
out  of  the  bone,  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  bone  analogous  to  the 
tuberculous  cavity  in  the  lung.  Such  appeared  to  have  been  the 
character  of  the  disease^  in  instances  where  I  found  masses  of 
tuberculous  matter,  mixed  with  purulent  fluid,  filling  excavations 
in  the  articular  ends  of  bones  communicating  with  the  adjacent 
joints." 

A  youth,  20  years  of  age^  suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
naiy  phthisis,  during  which  he  received  a  severe  blow  upon  his  leg. 
In  the  examination  of  his  body,  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs, 
also  in  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands.  At  the  part 
where  the  leg  had  been  injured,  the  periosteum  was  found 
separated  from  the  tibiaj  and  there  was  here  a  round  cavity  in  the 
bone,  the  siae  of  a  hazel-nut,  filled  by  a  yellowish-white  substance^ 
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whichj  at  its  circumference^  was  solid,  and  coidd  be  crumbled  in 
the  fingers  like  curd. 

Mr.  Stanley,  (Lib.  cit.  p.  250J  after  stating  that  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  tubercle  is  occasionally  deposited  in  the  bouea  of  more 
than  one  joint  at  the  same  time,  makes  the  important  remark  that 
—  more  frequently  when  tubercular  deposit  is  found  in  the 
bones  of  one  joint,  the  primary  changes  from  scrofulOj  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  tuberculous  stage,  are  found  in  other  bones ;  thus, 
for  instance,  iu  limbs  removed  on  account  of  disease  in  the  knee- 
joint,  accompanied  by  tubercular  deposit  in  its  bones,  the  bones 
of  the  ankle-joint  are  often  found  softened^  slightly  expanded,  with 
their  cancellous  structure  excessively  vascular,  and  its  cells  filled 
by  a  serous  and  bloody  fluid. 

Tubercle  frequently  occupies  several  adjoining  bones  at  once, 
as  the  ends  of  the  bones  which  form  a  joint.  Young  persons  are 
especially  subject  to  it  in  childliood  and  at  puberty,  but  it  is  also 
frequent  iu  later  and  even  in  advanced  life. 

On  analysis  of  a  tubercular  bone  Dr.  Bostock  found; — a  small 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  j — entire  absence  of  carbonate  of  lime; 
— an  unusually  large  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  nearly  equal  In  amoxmt 
to  the  gelutinoua  base  of  bone ; — albumen,  appearing  to  have  its 
ordinary  structure  nearly  destroyed^  and  to  be  in  a  disorganized 
state. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
tubercle  in  bone  is  its  frequent  occurrence  without  being  met  with 
in  the  lunga,  or  any  other  of  the  viscera.  Of  this  I  have  abundant 
evidence  before  me,  and  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  adult  it  is 
one  of  those  cLrcurastauces  which  tends  to  modify  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Louis,  that  tubercle  is  almost  invariably  deposited 
in  the  lungs  when  it  is  deposited  in  any  other  tissue  after  the 
age  of  fifteen.  "  Whilst  in  some  instances  I  have  found  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  co-existing  with  tubercle  in  the  bones,  in  others, 
when  tuberculous  deposit  had  taken  place  in  the  bones  of  a 
diseased  joint,  yet  the  lungs  were  sound."   (Stanley,  p.  250.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Upper  India  the  bones  next  to  the 
lungs  arc  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  local  development  of  tubercle. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Medical  College,  No.  1388  shews — 
in  an  emaciated  aged  Hindoo  of  middle  age — universal  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones.  The  exostoses  are  iu  some  places  two  inches  long ; 
the  majority  of  tubercles  when  cut  into  in  a  fresh  state  exhibited 
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the  usual  "  grey  semitranspareucy/*  and  the  internal  viscera  were 
not  affected.  The  bones  of  the  head  alone  were  free  j  the  spinal 
column  and  sternum  were  dotted  all  over  ivith  tubercles ;  the  ribs 
on  the  right  side,  especially  the  second,  third  and  sixths  presented 
large  elevated  tubercles ;  in  the  tenth  rib  there  was  a  large  ex- 
cavation^  and  in  fact  all  the  ribs  were  tubercular,  as  also  the 
08  imuominatumj  aud  the  whole  lower  extremity.  Numerous 
other  cases  arc  described.* 

(c)  Tubercle  in  the  Vertebra. — Mr.  Stanley  states  (p.  311)  that 
the  vertebra;  become  soft  hy  diminution  of  their  earthy  con- 
stituents, and  tubercular  matter  is  diffused  through  their  cells; 
it  is  often  at  the  same  time  deposited  in  large  quantity  upon 
the  front  of  the  Hpine  beneath  its  fibrous  coverings,  even  to  the 
extent  of  forming  a  soUd  circumscribed  tumour,  projecting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cheat  or  abdomen.  Illustrative  eases  are  fre- 
quently met  with :  for  instance  : — 

In  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  Pathological  Jour- 
nal,t  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  liunbar  vertebra  had  cavities 
opening  on  their  surface,  and  containing  more  or  less  tubercular 
matter,  extending  deeply  into  the  cancellous  struetui'e  of  three  of 
the  bones,  so  that  they  had  yielded  to  pressure  and  produced  a 
gentle  curve  obsei-ved  diuing  life;  tubercle  affected  five  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  extended  beneath  the  interior  common  lateral  hga- 
ment,  and  laterally  beneath  the  adjacent  pleura  costalis.  This 
disease  of  the  bones  was  aasociatcd  with  psoas  abscesses^  and  old 
adhesions  between  the  surfaces  of  the  pleurse,  and  with  old  cavities  in 
the  lung  containing  tubercular  matter.  The  case  is  highly  impor- 
tant as  iUustratiiig  tbe  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  and  especially  its 
curative  tendency,  and  the  essential  identity  of  "  ecrofulosis  ^'  and 
tuberculosis. 

(d)  Tubercles  in  the  Bones  of  tfte  Cranium,  especially  in  chil- 
dren.— The  pathology  of  the  cranial  bones  furnishes  the  basis  of 
some  very  distinct  forms  of  tuberculosis.  MM.  RiUiett  and  Bar- 
thez  have  some  important  remarks  on  this  subject  These  bones 
arc  frequently  affected  from  the  pressure  of  tubercles  deposited 
in  the  substance  or  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  They 
may  bo  compressed,  absorbed  and  perforated.  Tubercle  also  is 
sometimes  found  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  bones;  cither 

*  Patiiologica  Indica,  hy  Allen  Webb,  1848.  p.  127, 
t  Rcportj  184&-50,  p.  '^64. 
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encysted  or  infiltrated ;  disorganizing  the  bone,  perforating  the 
crauial  walls,  forming  fistulous  communications  between  the 
cranial  cavity  and  the  organs  of  sense  or  the  external  air.  These 
tubercles  arc  especially  deposited  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium ; — 

1.  At  a  distance  from  the  organs  of  sense. 

2.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbits. 

8.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

4,  In  the  os  petrosum. 
When  perforation  takes  place  externally,  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pericrauiiun  and  hairy  scalp,  followed  by  fistula:,  occur, 
and  when  the  tubercular  deposit  has  been  evacuated,  and  the 
sequestra  detached_,  the  ulcers  and  fistuhe  have  been  known  to 
heal. 

When  developed  in  the  superior  part  of  the  orbit  they  may 
produce  exophthalmia.  \\1ieu  iu  the  neigliboui'hood  of  the  eth- 
moid bone,  they  may  perforate  the  cribriform  plate,  and  occasion 
disorganization  of  the  interior  of  the  nasal  fossae,  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  Laennec  published  the  case 
of  a  child  who  had  a  deep  ulcer  in  the  temple,  discharging  foetid 
pus  during  life,  in  whom,  after  death,  a  perforation  of  the 
bone,  tmd  almost  complete  destiniction  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  was 
found ;  so  that,  but  for  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  pus  would 
have  been  discharged  by  the  mouth ;  there  were  tubercles  situated 
near  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  posterior  angle  of  the  occipital 
bone, 

MM.  Rillictt  and  Barthez  give  four  cases  in  which  tubercle  was 
deposited  in  the  os  petrosum,  occasioning  tuberculous,  chronic 
otitis.  They  were  accompanied  with  complete  destruction  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  middle  and  internal  ear  being 
converted  into  a  vast  depository  of  greenish,  tliick  liquid,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  fiocculi  swam.  In  three  cases  no  vestige  of  the 
internal  car  remained,  and  in  the  fourth  a  large  detached  scale 
contained  the  cochlea  and  a  portion  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
The  auditory  and  facial  nerves  could  not  be  traced  into  the  inter- 
md  ear.  Iu  these  cases  sometimes  the  cerebrid  surface  of  the  os 
petrosum  remains  entire  ;  at  others,  the  dm*a  mater  becomes 
involved,  being  red,  soft,  mammillatcd  and  tubercular;  sometimes 
the  liniiig  membrane  of  the  external  auditory  cantd  is  similarly 
aftected ;  or  the  canal  is  denuded  of  its  pericranium,  and  this 
latter  shows  the  effects  of  tuberculous  inflammation.     In  two  cases 
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1,  7\tberculous  Synmniis. — Under  the  term  synovial  membrane 
is  included  the  subsynovial  arealar  tissue  which  covers  its  external 
surface.  The  affections  of  the  joints  to  which  tuberculous  sub- 
jects, with  disease  of  the  blood  to  that  extent  only  which  1  have 
described  as  a  2>**cdispositionj  are  so  extremely  liable,  frequently 
consist  in  or  take  their  origin  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Under  the  designation  of  acroiiilous  affections,  they 
are  treated  of  by  all  surgical  writers.  Tuberculous  synovitis  is 
accordingly  a  common  occurrence  in  young  persons ;  it  assiunes 
for  the  most  part  a  chronic  form,  but  may  be  acute  or  sub-acute, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  pathological  appearances  presented  by 
the  synovial  membrane  BlTC  mainly  attributable  to  it.  These  appear- 
ances are  in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  presented  by  the 
pleura  and  the  peritoneum.  The  synovia  becomes  a  turbid,  dirty, 
reddish  fluid,  sometimes  thin  and  very  abundant,  sometimes  thicker 
than  usual,  and  frequently  mixed  with  pus  and  with  floccuh  of 
fibrine  or  false  membrane.  The  membrane  loses  its  smooth  and 
polished  aspect,  and  becomes  papilliform  or  velvety,  of  a  more  or 
less  vind  red  colour,  sometimes  presenting  ecchymoses,  closely 
resembling  the  granulated  conjunctiva  of  long  continued  chronic 
inflammiition  and  it  nltimately  degenerates  into  a  gelatinous,  soft 
or  pulpy,  wbite  or  greyish  substance.  Lebert  describes,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  microscopic  aspect  of  tbese  membranes  in  their  state 
of  increased  vascularity — sometimes  they  are  uniformly  reddened 
from  a  general  increased  development  of  vessels  j  sometimes  they 
present  a  series  of  minute  deep  red  papillary  eminences  on  a  rose- 
coloured  base,  produced  by  a  circiunseribed  and  disseminated  deve- 
lopment of  vessels,  at  numerous  points  in  wliich  may  be  recognized 
tortuous,  interlaced,  vascular  nooses,  the  vessels  being  triple  the 
caUbre  of  their  natural  condition,  gorged  with  blood  plasma^  and 
surrounded  by  very  sbghtly  vascular  interstices.  The  membrane 
then  soon  loses  its  smooth  and  polished  aspect,  owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  epithehum  (Lib.  cit.,  p.  375)  and  the  deposit  of  a 
fibrous  layer  infiltrated  with  serosity,  which  gradually  assumes  the 
form  of  a  fibro-plastic  tissue,  becoming  unequal  and  rugose.  lu 
rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the  epitheHal  layer  increases  in  volume 
before  it  disappears,  and  its  folds  are  then  frequently  infiltrated 
with  fatty  granules.  The  sub-synovial  areolar  tissue  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  abundant  fibro-plastic  effusion,  sometimes 
red  and  vascular,  sometimes  pale  and  of  a  fibrous  aspect,  and  the 
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adipose  tissues  surrounding  the  joint  may,  in  like  manner,  become 
infiltrated  with  tibro-plastic  elements.  Sometimes  pseiido-mem- 
branoua  flocciili  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  highly  injected 
synonai  membrane  ;  and  pundent  effusion  into  its  cavity  occurs, 
although  not  very  frequently.  The  false  membranes  increase  in 
extent,  and  are  sometimes  deposited  in  super-imposed  layers,  but 
Lebert  never  found  them  adherent  and  vascular  aa  in  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum ;  although  it  is  qnite  possible  they  may  become 
organized.  Microscopically  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  fibrine 
interspersed  with  pus  ghjbules.  The  pus  is  generally  mixed  with 
synovia  sind  of  less  consistence  than  ordinary  pus^  and  the  pus 
globules  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  nuclei ;  it  also  contains 
curdy  concretions,  fatty  elements,  and  blood  corpuscles,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  the  false  membranes  undergo  a  kind  of  cretaceoua 
transformation,  and  contain  amorphous  mineral  masses. 

The  synovial  and  sub-synovial  tissues  in  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  tuberculous  subjects  also  generally  undergo  that  particular 
ti'ansformation  which  has  been  called  fmiyoid  or  lardaceons.  This, 
according  to  Lebert,  consists  of  a  simple  fibrous  or  fibro-plastic 
hypertrophy,  so  frequent  a  consequence  of  chronic  infltunmation. 
The  tissue  around  the  articulation  becomes  generally  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  of  an  elastic  consistence,  and  by  pressure  it  yields  a 
yellowish  transparent  juice.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  a 
fibrous  net-work,  m  which  alternates  a  tissue  composed  of  fusiform 
bodies,  with  a  more  decidedly  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  the  liquid  there 
are  divers  fibro-plastic  elements  mixed  ^vith  liquid  or  vesicular  fat. 
This  tissue  may  retrograde  and  become  pale  from  undergoing  a 
more  complete  fibrous  transform ation,  or  it  may  increase  in  vascu- 
larity, and  present  a  deep  red  or  flesh  colour.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons, 
concludes,  from  chemical  experiments,  that  these  fungosities  of  the 
synovial  membrane  arc  analogous  to  false  membranes,  diifering 
only  by  the  blood  which  penetrates  them,  and  the  capillary  vessels 
which  permeate  their  substance.  They  are  sometimes  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  synovial  membrane,  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
distinguished  j  sometimes  it  can  be  seen  that  the  membrane  still 
exists,  being  only  shghtly  thickened,  the  fungoid  mass  belonging 
almost  altogether  to  the  subjacent  tissues.  When  the  disease  re- 
trogrades, the  fibro-plastic  tissue  may  sometimes  l^e  detected  exter- 
nally by  palpation,  or  it  may  form  into  irregidar,  indurated,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  cartilaginous   masses.     When  these  fungosities 
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occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrane,  the  latter  is  sometimes 
plainly  defined  externally. 

This  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  tuberculous  sub- 
jects frequently  results  in  ulceration,  which  may  take  place  from 
without  inwards,  or  from  within  outwards,  and  destruction  of  the 
subjacent  cartilages  is  the  result.  Their  destruction  is  called  ero- 
sion by  those  who  deny  the  vascularity  of  cartilages,  and  ulceration 
by  those  who  admit  it.  Lebert  says,  "  the  cartilages  lose  their 
elasticity,  and  become  eroded  and  more  and  more  altered  in  struc- 
ture without  being  inflamed/'  Pus  also  frequently  finds  its  way 
itova  the  joint  to  the  external  siurface,  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
synovial  tissues  rapidly  advancing,  the  ligaments  become  disin- 
tegrated aud  relaxed,  the  bones  inflamed,  the  whole  of  the  textures 
irreparably  injured,  the  entire  joint  disorganized,  and  luxation  may 
occur.  In  other  cases,  tuberculous  inflammation  of  a  joint,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  synovial  membrane  or  otherwise,  may  remain 
comparatively  indolent,  the  cartilages  being  absorbed-  The  affec- 
tions of  joints  originating  in  the  synovial  membrane  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  require  to  be  distinguished  from  those  described  as 
originating  in  the  bone  in  the  same  disease,  M'hich  are  frequently 
produced  by  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Chronic  synovitis  in  tuber- 
culous subjects  occurs  especially  in  the  hip-joint,  the  knee,  and 
the  elbow. 

Tuberculous  sjniovitis  frequently  occurs  together  with  other  local 
external  tuberculous  affections,  as  superficial  ulcers,  glandular 
swellings,  kc.  This  membrane  is  also  sometimes  eroded  and  per- 
forated from  without,  owing  to  abscesses  M-hich  have  their  origin 
externally.  Its  specific  nature  is  best  determined  by  reference  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  those  constitutional  symptoms 
which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  a  tuberculous  condition  of 
the  blood. 

2.  Tubercle  in  the  Synovial  Membi'ane, — Some  difference  of 
opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  tl»e  fact  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in 
the  synovial  membrane.  A  fatty  deposit  is  frequently  met  with, 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  on  the  intcrniil  surface  of  the 
membrane,  aud  becomes  the  seat  of  a  fibro-plastic  infiltration, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  tubercle,  Lebert  states  that  its  colour 
is  deep  yellow  and  its  aspect  shining ;  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  greases 
the  scalpel,  and  imdcr  the  microscope  it  presents  adipose  and 
fibro-plastic  elements  but  no  tubercle  corpuscles,  and  he  denies  its 
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adipose  tissues  surrounding  tbe  joint  may,  in  like  manner,  become 
infiltratctl  with  fibro-plaiitic  elemeiita.  Sometimes  pseudo-mem- 
brauous  floccidi  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  highly  injected 
synovial  membrane  ;  and  purulent  cffuaion  into  its  cavity  occurs, 
although  uot  very  frequently.  The  false  membranes  increase  in 
extent,  and  are  sometimes  deposited  in  super-imposed  layers,  but 
Lebert  never  found  tliem  adherent  and  vitscular  as  in  the  pleura 
and  peritonexira ;  although  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  become 
organized.  Microscopically  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  fibrine 
interspersed  with  pus  globules.  The  pus  is  generally  mixed  with 
synoWa  and  of  less  consistence  than  ordinarj''  pus,  and  the  pus 
globules  m-e  frequently  deprived  of  their  uu(*Iei ;  it  also  conUiius 
curdy  concretions,  fatty  elements,  and  blood  corpuscles,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  the  false  membranes  undergo  a  kind  of  cretaceous 
tnuislbnuution,  and  contain  amorphous  mineral  masses. 

The  synonal  and  sub-synonal  tissues  in  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  tuberculous  subjects  also  ^enerjilly  undergo  that  particular 
transformation  which  has  been  c&Hed  furit/oid  or  iardaceous.  This, 
according  to  Lebert,  consists  of  a  simple  fibrous  or  fibro-plnstic 
hj^iertrophy,  so  frequent  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  tissue  around  the  articulation  becomes  generally  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  of  an  elastic  consistence,  and  by  pressure  it  yields  a 
yellowish  transparent  juice.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  a 
fibrous  net-work,  in  wliich  alternates  a  tissue  composed  of  fusiform 
bodies,  with  a  more  decidedly  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  the  liquid  there 
are  divers  fibro-plastic  elements  mixed  with  liquid  or  vcsicidar  fat. 
This  tissue  may  retrogi*ade  and  become  pale  from  undergoing  a 
more  complete  fibrous  transformation,  or  it  may  increase  in  vascu- 
larity, and  present  a  deep  red  or  flesh  colour.  lionnet,  of  Lyons, 
concludes,  from  chemical  experiments,  that  these  fungosities  of  the 
synovial  membrane  are  analogous  to  false  membranes,  differing 
only  by  the  blood  which  penetrates  them^  and  the  capillary  vessels 
wliich  permeate  their  substance.  They  arc  sometimes  so  ultimately 
associated  with  the  synovial  membrane,  that  the  latter  cauuot  be 
distinguished  ;  sometimes  it  can  be  seea  that  the  membrane  still 
exists,  being  ouly  slightly  thickened,  the  fuugoid  ma.ss  belonging 
almost  altogether  to  the  subjacent  tissues.  AVhen  the  disease  re- 
trogrades, the  fibro-plastic  tissue  may  sometimes  be  detected  exter- 
nally by  palpation,  or  it  may  form  Luto  irregular,  indurated,  and  to 
a  ceitain  extent  cartilaginous   masses.     When,  these  fungosities 
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occupy  the  wLole  extent  of  the  membraae,  the  latter  is  sometimes 
plainly  defined  externally. 

This  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  tuberculous  sub- 
jects frequently  results  in  ulceratioUj  which  may  take  place  from 
■without  inwarda,  or  from  ivithin  outwardSj  and  destruction  of  the 
subjacent  cartilages  is  the  result.  Their  destruction  ia  called  ero- 
sion by  those  who  deny  the  vascidarity  of  cartilages^  and  ulceration 
by  those  who  admit  it.  Lebert  saySj  "  the  cartiiag-cs  lose  their 
elasticity,  and  become  eroded  and  more  and  more  altered  in  struc- 
ture without  being  inflamed."  Pus  also  frequently  finds  its  way 
from  the  joint  to  the  external  surface,  the  deatruction  of  the  sub- 
synovial  tissues  rapidly  advancing,  the  hgaments  become  disin- 
tegrated and  relaxed,  the  bones  inflamed,  the  whole  of  the  textures 
irreparably  injured,  the  entire  joint  disorganized,  Jind  luxation  may 
occur.  In  other  cases,  tuberculous  inflammation  of  a  joint,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  synovial  membrane  or  otherwise,  may  remain 
comparatively  indolent,  the  cartilages  being  absorbed.  The  affec- 
tions of  joints  originating  in  the  synovial  membrane  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  require  to  be  distinguished  from  those  described  as 
originating  in  the  bone  in  the  same  disease,  which  are  frequently 
produced  by  a  deposit  of  tubercle.  Chronic  synovitis  in  tuber- 
culous subjects  occurs  especially  in  the  hip-joint,  the  knee,  and 
the  elbow. 

Tuberculous  synovitis  frequently  occurs  together  with  other  local 
external  tuberculous  affectionSj  as  superficial  ulcers,  glandular 
Bwellinga,  S:c.  This  membrane  is  also  sometimes  eroded  and  per- 
forated from  without,  owing  to  abscesses  which  have  their  origin 
externally.  Its  specific  nature  is  best  determined  by  reference  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  those  constitutioiud  symptoms 
which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  a  tuberculous  condition  of 
the  blood, 

2.  Tubercle  in  the  Synomal  Membrane. — Some  difference  of 
opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  fact  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in 
the  synovial  membrane.  A  fatty  deposit  is  frequently  met  with, 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  on  the  internal  STirface  of  the 
membrane,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  a  fibro-plastic  infiltration, 
which  baa  been  regarded  as  tubercle.  Lebert  states  that  its  colour 
is  deep  yellow  and  its  aspect  sliining  ;  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  greases 
the  scalpel,  and  under  the  microscope  it  presents  adipose  and 
fibro-plastic  elements  but  no  tubercle  corpusclcB,  and  he  denies  its 
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tubercular  character.  According  to  Uokitanski,  tlie  synovial  mem- 
branes are  the  seat  of  tubercle  as  a  product  of  iikflainmation,  the 
inflammation  co-existing  with  that  of  other  large  serous  membranes, 
and  occurring  in  advanced  tuberculosis  of  other  parenchymatous 
organSj  in  a  high  degree  of  general  tuberculosis.  When  the  exuda- 
tion softens  and  suppurates,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  ulcerateSj  and 
secondary  tuberculosis  and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bones 
ensue  ;*  but  when  a  joint  is  generally  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
the  morbid  deposit  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  structure  in- 
vested by  the  synoTial  membrane,  (viz.,  the  bone,)  to  a  certain 
extent  corresponding  with  that  which  happens  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
lungs  ',  tubercle  being  much  leas  frequent  in  the  pleuxa  than  in  the 
lunga . 

Certain  analogies  manifestly  exist  in  the  tuberculous  affections 
of  the  synovial  membrane  and  those  wliich  have  been  described  as 
occurring  in  the  serous  membranea.  Certain  very  obvious  differ- 
ences also  present  themselves.  The  latter  are  not  more  marked 
than  would  be  predicated  from  the  differences  of  cell  growth  in  the 
formation  and  nutrition  of  these  membranes,  the  differences  arising 
from  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  joints,  and  the  difference  in 
their  natural  fluid  secretion.  Affections  of  the  joints  in  tubercu- 
loua  subjects  most  frequently  occur  in  youth,  very  frequently  in 
those  who  arc  previously  in  comparative  health,  and  who  are  moat 
subjected  to  external  and  accidental  exciting  causes  of  disease — in 
those  in  whom  the  blood  is  not  matured  for  the  production  of 
tubercle.  Tliey  accordingly,  as  before  stated,  associate  themselves 
with  those  affections  which  are  desig;nated  as  scrofulous  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  are  unequivocally  tuberculous,  but  their 
history,  progress^  and  termination  are  altogether  referrible  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood  wliich  it  is  the  object  of  this  work 
to  illustrate. 

The  cartilages  of  the  joints  first  lose  their  elasticity  and  their 
smooth  and  polished  aspect;  they  imbibe  the  various  flmds  effused 
into  the  ca\'ityj  the  fluid  imbibed  is  sometimes  tinged  red,  and 
this  is  regarded  by  some  pathologists  as  the  circumstance  which 
has  countenanced  the  idea  entertained  and  strongly  supported 
by  others  of  the  existence  of  true  inflammation.  The  cartilage  is 
soon  eroded  on  its  surface,  and  losa  of  substance  in  small  irregidar 
points,  as  if  made  with  a  punch,  is  perceived.  M.  Bichet  has 
•~P»Qu  Anath.,  Syd.  Edit,,  p.  296. 
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seen  the  whole  cartilage  porous.  In  this  way  the  cartilages  may 
be  completely  worn  away,  and  occasionally,  partially  or  wholly 
detached.  When  altogether  detached,  tljere  is  generally  found  at 
the  extremity  of  the  denudetl  bone  a  layer  of  fleshy  granula- 
tions, which  have  been  mistaken  for  granulations  arising  from  a 
layer  of  synovial  membranes  between  the  cartilage  and  the  bone. 

Inflammation  of  the  bones  is  sometimes  the  primary  afi'ection  of  a 
joint.  This  has  already  been  described.  The  areolse  fill  either  with 
purulent  fluid  which  has  sometimes  been  described  as  tuberdCj 
or  with  fungositics  which,  as  they  develape  themselves,  render 
the  laminje  thinner  and  thinner,  and  extending  to  the  siu-face 
of  the  compact  tisane,  terminate  by  detaching  the   cartilage. 

Besides  tliis  fungous  osteitis  sometimes  the  articular  extremities 
are  affected  with  hypertrophic  osteitis,  occurring  under  the  perios- 
teum or  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  producing  osseous 
stalactitis  externally  or  internally,  concentric  hypertrophy,  and 
elimination. 

When  osteitis  is  consecutive  to  arthritis  it  frequently  termi- 
nates as  when  primary,  by  caries,  fistuhe,  necrosis  and  the  formation 
of  sequestra.  Frequently  the  pus  from  the  inflamed  bone  is  poured 
into  the  articulation,  and  gives  rise  to  secondary  synovitis.  M. 
E-ichet  has  seen  osteitis  propagate  itself  to  the  opposite  extremity 
of  a  bone,  there  being  a  red  tint  along  the  medullary  canal,  and  here 
and  there  sanguineous  effusions.*  W^heu  the  articular  extremities 
are  rough,  they  sometimes  become  impacted  with  the  correspond- 
ing bones  cither  by  bony  projection  or  by  cellulo-fibrous  ad- 
hesions, thus  producing  true  or  false  anchylosis;  the  friction  of 
the  articular  surfaces  may  also  render  these  bones  again  sott,  aiid, 
according  to  M.  Richet,  a  new  cartilage  may  even  be  formed  on 
their  surface. 

The  affections  of  the  joints  of  a  tuberculous  nature  have  speciali- 
ties according  to  the  particular  joint  affected,  and  have  received 
different  denominations,  and  are  treated  of  by  surgical  writers 
accordingly.  In  the  iiio-femoral  articiilation  they  come  under  the 
designation  of  coxalgia,  and  the  disease,  owing  to  the  pecidiarities 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  joint,  runs  its  particular 
course.  In  the  knee-joint  they  are  generally  known  as  white 
sioellings.  They  are  very  frequent  in  the  tibio-taraal  articulation, 
and  very  serious  in  their  consequences.     In  the  elbow-joint  their 

*  AnnaloBxlQU  Chirurgie  Franoaifle,  1841,  t,  aj,  p.  5 — 139. 
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course  is  very  specific ;  they  arc  subject  to  less  effasion  into  the 
joint,  retraction  of  the  fore  arm  follows  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
curative  tendency,  comprising  anchylosis  and  retraction  of  the  ten- 
dons, rather  than  the  destructive  tendency  with  disorganization  of 
the  bones  and  ligameutsj  prevails.  Occasionally  both  elbows  are 
affected  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  individual,  whicli  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  other  joints  (Lebert,  p.  405). 

The  patholo^  of  tubercnlous  affections  of  individual  bones  and 
joints  is  well  described  by  Sir  B.  BrodiCj  in  his  work  on  the  joints 
and  iu  his  pathological  lectures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  minute  points  of  difference  in  all  these  cases  in  the  present 
volume,  but  the  following  description  of  a  "  scrofulous'^  knee  joint 
will  serve  to  complete  the  illustration  of  that  form  of  the  general 
disease  which  locates  itself  in  the  bones  and  joints. 

After  describing  the  preliminary  morbid  changes,  as  above,  Sir 
Benjamin  states  in  substance — "These  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  bones  arc  followed  by  others  which  affect  the  cartilages.  The 
surface  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is  connected  is  more  vascular  than 
natui'al,  and  the  vessels  may  be  seen,  in  certain  cases,  extending 
from  it,  and  carrying  red  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage 
itself.  At  this  period  the  cartilage  seems  to  adhere  rather  less 
firmly  than  ordinary  to  the  bone.  It  may  be  peeled  off  in  a  way 
wIdcL  could  not  be  done  in  health,  and  when  removed,  spots  of 
ulceration  are  obsei'vable  on  the  under  surface  where  it  was  in 
contact  with  the  bone.  In  the  space  between  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage  and  the  bone  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  small 
quantit}^  of  very  vascular  lymph.  Ulceration  being  once  estab- 
lished it  extends  through  the  cartilage  in  one  spot,  and  that  spot 
afterwards  increases  in  diameter.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
other  parts  of  the  cartilage,  and  ultimately  the  ulcerative  process 
destroys  the  whole. 

"  In  some  cases  the  cartilage  may  be  destroyed  to  a  considerable 
extent  "without  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  suppuration  occurs  at  an  early  period.  The  deposit  of 
pus  does  not  take  place  in  the  whole  joint  at  once.  There  may  be 
one  collection  of  pus  between  one  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  then  another  collec- 
tion in  some  other  situation ;  these  different  abscesses  being  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  deposits  of  IjTuph  and  adhesions.  Hence, 
there  may  be  two  or  three,  or  even  more  abscesses  in  the  joint 
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distinct  from  one  another.  Whilst  these  are  being  formed  the 
ulceration  of  the  bone  advancesj  tiU  at  last  a  considerable  quantity 
becomes  absorbed.  The  abscesses  steadilyj  but  very  slowly,  find 
their  way  to  the  surface.  The  consequence  of  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  knee-joint  ia^  that  the  abscess  seldom  comes  directly 
straight  to  the  surface.  It  runs  ilrst  in  one  directionj  and  then  in 
another,  where  there  is  the  least  amount  of  resiatancej  forming 
numerous  and  circuituous  sinuses.  When  it  presents  under  the 
skin,  the  process  of  ulceration  goes  on  but  slowly,  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  perceptible  for  three  or  four  months,  or  even  longer, 
before  the  final  escape  of  its  contents. 

'''The  bone  being  more  vascular  than  natural  at  first,  afterwards 
becomes  less  so,  and  sometimes  it  perishes,  leaving  a  portion  of 
dead  bone  in  the  joint,  which  at  last  scparatesj  making  the  case 
hopeless."  * 

A  general  idea  of  the  frequency  with  which  different  joints  are 
affected  may  be  formed  from  the  following  :■ — 

Table  of  the  seat  of  disease  in  114  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  articulations  from  M.  Lebert. 


n 

„      kneo 

.    06 

.  31 

n 

,      hip    . 

.  2t 

n 

,      elbow 

.  21 

ft 

„      wrist 

11 

J      shoulder   . 

Multiplied  affection 

3  of joints 

lU 

Of  114  cases  84  were  complicated  with  other  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous affections. 

Simple  complications  with  diseases  of  the  bones 

„  ulcers  and  ahscesdes 

„  diseases  of  the  eyes   . 

„  diseases  of  the  skin    . 

„  otorrhcea    . 

Doable  complications  with  diseases  of  the  bones  and  ulcers 

„  ophthalmia  and  ulcers 

f,  di&oaseB  of  the  skin  and  ulcers 

,,  disease  of  the  skin  and  caries 

Triple  complications 

Quadruple  complications 


34 
13 
5 
2 
1 
20 
1 
I 
1 
5 
1 
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*  Aljfjtract  by  Dr.  Konklng.     Report  on  Surgery,  p.  233. 
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I       Iq  119  cases  of  diseased  joints  Lebert  fomid  nine  only  compli- 
I   cated  with  the  deposit  of  tubercle.     He  lias  seen  softeacd  tubercle 

previously  deposited  in  the  bone  efPused  into  the  cavity  of  the 

articulations. 


SECTION  XI. 

THE     PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    MORE     COMPLICATED 
ORGANS   OF    SPECIAL    SENSE    IN    TUBERCULOSIS. 

A. — THE    EYE. 

The  various  structures  of  the  eye  are  the  frequent  seats  of 
tuberculous  affections^  and  particulai'ly  of  tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion, but  rarely  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  Lebert  met  with 
"scrofulous"  ophthalmia  in  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  cases  of 
scrofula  submitted  to  his  observation.  For  the  most  i>aj^  they  are 
cases  of  ophthalmia  produced  by  ordinary  causes  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  before  the  blood  is  ripe  for  the  deposit  of  tuberclcj  and 
are  seated  especially  in  the  superficial  membranes  of  the  organ, 
and,  like  all  the  inflammatory  affections  in  tuberculous  subjectSj 
they  have  a  tendency  to  ulceration  and  chronic  purulent  discharge. 

The  best  account  I  am  acquainted  with  of  tuberculous  (scrofu- 
lous) affections  of  the  eyes  is  by  Mr.  Middleraore,  in  his  "  General 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye."  The  following  description  of 
the  pathology  is  in  great  part  condensed  from  that  work. 

1.  Tuberculous  (scrofidoitsj  Ophthalmia. — The  pathological  ap- 
pearances of  the  eye  indiciitive  of  this  affection  are  j— a  redness, 
generally  very  partial  and  very  slight ;  sometimes  merely  a  few 
enlarged  conjunctival  vessels,  passing  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction 
towards  the  cornea,  and  terminating  in  a  minute  phlyctenula;  a 
small  white  prominence^  the  cavity  of  which  contains  a  thiuj  whitish 
liquid,  resembling  dirty  serum,  or  a  small  pustule,  much  larger  than 
the  former,  and  containing  pus  or  a  fluid  of  a  purulent  character.  In 
these  we  see  the  analogues  of  the  erosions  and  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membranes  generally  in  tuberculosis.  These  phlyctenulaj 
or  pustiiles  occasionally  form  upon  the  sclerotica  at  some  distance 
from  the  corucaj  sometimes  upon  the  cornea  itstilf;  they  may  or 
may  not  degenerate  into  extensive  ulcers^  but  they  always  leave 
behind,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  an  opacity  of  a  variable  size 
and  density.  The  vascularity  of  the  conjuuctiva  is  not  equally 
diffused ;  one  or  two  much  enlarged  trunks,  or  a  pencil,  or  fascicu- 
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lus  of  swollen  vessels  frequently  occurs.  On  everting  the  lids  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lid  is  found  much  redder  than  that  of  the  sclero- 
tica, but  not  more  so  than  in  proportion  to  its  relative  degree  of  vas- 
cularity in  health;  in  advanced  stages  the  vascularity  is  increased, 
and  in  very  severe  and  protracted  cases  this  increase  extends  to 
the  sclerotica,  cornea  and  iris ;  but  in  no  case  does  it  reach  that 
equally  diffused  vascularity  which  attends  other  forms  of  inilam.- 
mation.  The  muscles  and  other  structures  around  the  eye  are 
frequently  thickened;  the  eyebrows  depressed;  tlie  integument 
between  thera  puclsered  into  ridges;  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  being  interrupted  by  the  violent  action  of  these  muscles, 
the  free  Tctum  of  the  venous  blood  is  hable  to  be  interrupted ;  the 
veins,  from  the  thinness  of  their  parietes,  are  enhu'ged  and  dis- 
tendcdj  and  the  face  presents  a  flushed  and  turgid  appearance. 
After  the  continuance  of  the  affection  for  some  time,  the  eye- 
lashes are  found  to  be  very  long,  veiy  thick,  extremely  numerouSj 
and  set  in  double  or  triple  rows. 

The  pustules  or  phlyctenulie  are  not  invariably  attendant  on 
tuberculous  ophthalmia,  although  they  arc  more  frequent  in  this 
than  in  any  other  form  of  ophthalmia  except  the  purulent.  Their 
most  frequent  seat  is  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  where  they 
are  always  attended  with  a  pcucil  of  vessels  at  the  point  or  termi- 
nation of  which,  they  form,  the  vessels  not  extending  beyond  theii* 
margin.  Middlemore  accounts  for  the  latter  circumstance  by  the 
intimate  adliesion  between  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  in  this 
situation  becoming  a  decided  impediment  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  phlyctenulai  on  the  cornea  leave  behind  them 
small  circumscribed  nebulEe,  which  soon  disappear,  but  a  pustiile 
leads  to  a  more  denae^  extensive  and  durable  opacity ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  ulceration  and  if  unchecked  may  penetrate  through  the 
whole  of  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  producing  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour  and  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  ^Vn  ulcer  of  tlie  cornea 
may  occm*  in  tubercidous  ophthalmia  without  the  formation  of  a 
pustule,  ulcerative  absorption  taking  place  without  being  preceded 
by  any  evident  degree  of  opacity  or  inflammation,  resembling  the 
non-inflammatory  erosions  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  tuberculous 
subjects.  There  is  a  remark  by  Dr.  Watson^  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic  (vol.  i,  p.  318),  that  it  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained  whether  tlie  plilyctenulaj  or  pustules  result  from  the 
deposit  of  tubercular  matter. 
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(a)  Tuberculom  Inflammation  of  the  Cornea. — The  patliological 
appearances,  especially  those  constituting  iiiflammationj  more  fre- 
quently extend  from  the  conjunctiva  or  iria  than  appear  as  a  pri- 
mary affection  of  the  cornea,  but  in  either  case  it  ia  distinguished 
from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  pai't  by  being  slower  in  its 
progress,  and  accordingly  of  longer  duration  j  the  zonular  arrange- 
ment of  vessels  around  the  margin  is  less  obvious,  there  is  a  more 
distinct  pale,  cloudy,  bluish-white  appearance ;  the  cornea  is  more 
prominent,  as  though  projected  forwards  by  an  increase  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  the  pink  appearance  of  the  sclerotica  is  more 
decided  and  more  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  so 
that  the  zone  is  less  definite  and  distinct,  and  its  peripheral  margin 
ia  so  gradually  shaded  off  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  it 
terminates.  When  erosions,  ulcerations  or  pustules  have  cicatrized 
they  leave  specks  and  nebulae  sometimes  amounting  to  leucoma, 
and  Lebert  slates,  that  when  these  specks  are  examined  micro- 
acopicaliy,  a  gramtlar  matter  is  detected  between  the  laminae  of  the 
cornea,  and  sometimes  an  epithelial  layer  of  new  formation. 

[b.)  Tuberculous  inflammaiion  of  the  membi'ane  of  the  aqueous 
humour. — The  pathological  appearances  resemble  those  which  be- 
long to  simple  inflammation  of  the  same  membrane,  except  that 
they  are  rarely  so  intense ;  the  opaqiie  spots  referred  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  lamellar  texture  of  the 
cornea  are  less  frequently  observed,  and  effusion  of  lymph  upon 
the  iris,  and  into  the  aqueous  humour  docs  not  take  place  so  fre- 
quently, and  seldom  to  so  great  an  extent^  the  arrangement  of 
pink  vessels  around  the  cornea  is  trivial ;  there  is  dulness  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  a  deeply-seated  and  neaiiy  uniformly  and  equally 
clouded  state  of  the  cornea ;  a  haziness  of  the  iris,  without  any 
distinct  and  decided  change  of  its  colour,  its  mobility,  or  the  state 
of  the  pupil. 

Considering  this  as  a  very  fine  serous  membrane  these  patho- 
logical appearances  may  be  associated  with  those  presented  by  the 
other  serous  membranes. 

(c.)  Tuber culoits  infi animation  of  the  Iris. —K  zone  of  pink  vessels 
is  observed  around,  often  extending  to  or  creeping  along  the  cornea, 
but  the  redness  is  not  so  great  as  in  any  other  form  of  iritis  except 
the  arthritic ;  this  zone  is  not  equally  distinct  throughout  its  cir- 
cumference, coinciding  with  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  different  parts  of  the  ii'is ;  sometimes  the  conjunctival 
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covering  of  the  cornea  is  vascular,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  in 
other  instances  the  red  vessels  pass  more  deeply  between  the 
lamina;  of  the  cornea ;  or  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  vessels 
producing  a  spot  or  patch  of  redness  upon  the  cornea  j  the  con- 
junctiva and  sclerotic  participate  in  a  slight  degree;  the  iris 
loses  its  polish  and  brilliancy,  but  it  is  not  until  some  time  that 
its  colour  becomes  changed;  it  does  not  readily  undergo  those 
changes  of  texture  which  occur  speedily  in  idiopathic  and  syphilitic 
inflammation;  the  aiFcction  may  continue  some  time,  and  may 
often  relapse,  before  permanent  change  of  colour  occurs;  but 
ultimately  the  same  changes  take  placCj  as  in  ordinary  iritis;  its 
pupillary  border  may  become  irregular,  and  it  may  acquire  ad- 
hesion to  various  parts.  The  cornea  and  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour  are  sometimes  conjointly  affected,  and  rendered  so  turbid 
that  the  iris  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the  affections  of  these  struc- 
tures are  by  no  means  necessary  concomitants  of  tuberculous  iritis. 
—(Lib.  cit.,  p.  703.) 

(rf)  Tubercle  in  the  Iri». — Dr.  Jacob  states  that  in  "  scrofulous 
iritis  "  deposits  as  in  syphilitic  iritis  occur,  but  in  the  former  they 
do  not  resemble  those  in  the  latter — they  consist  of  true  tubercular 
matter, — and  instead  of  being  absorbed,  as  lymph  and  the  syphilitic 
deposit  would  be,  they  increase  in  bulk  and  either  bm*st  as  au 
abscess  externally,  or  sometimes,  but  vei-y  rarely,  are  discharged 
into  the  aqueous  humour.  This,  Dr.  Jacob  remarks,  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  tubercular  deposit  generally  takes  place  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  iris,  near  its  junction  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  and 
consequently  under  the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  it  is  at  first  a  small, 
yeDow,  irregular  mass,  with  red  vessels  passing  over  it,  as  in  the 
deposits  in  syphilitic  iritis ;  but  it  gradually  enlarges  and  extends 
under  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  beneath  the  sclerotica,  which  gives 
■way  before  it,  and  allows  a  prominent  yellow  mass  to  project  be- 
neath the  conjunctiva;  this  continuing  to  enlarge,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  abscess,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  so  prominent 
and  irregular  in  form,  is  so  enveloped  in  enlarged  and  tortuous 
vessels,  and  presents  so  peculiar  an  appearance,  from  the  dark 
choroid  coat  appearing  through  the  attenuated  sclerotica  around  it, 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  malignant  nature. 

In  the  case  of  an  unmarried  lady,  of  about  26  yeiu*s  of  age,  the 
whole  eyeball  became  filled  with  a  firm  yellowish  mass,  presenting 
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all  the  appearance  of  tubercle^  and  suppuratinj;^  at  several  points,  so 
that  Dr.  Jacob  could  pass  a  probe  in  different  directions^  ueai'ly 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  contents  gradually  crumhled  down 
and  escmped  with  purulent  discharge,  leaving  ultimately  a  slirunk 
and  retracted  sclerotica  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  so  httle  of 
any  other  morbid  condition  that  she  was  able  to  wear  an  artificial 
eye  without  uneasiness.  In  a  scrofulous  girl,  of  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age,  a  yellow  tubercle,  the  size  of  a  pea,  formed  in  the  iris  during 
inflammationj  burst  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  aDowing  the 
contents  to  escape  into  the  aqueous  humour ;  in  which,  however, 
they  were  not  diifused,  but  remained  in  a  solid  state  until  they 
were  ultimately  absorbed.* 

Illustrative  of  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  affections  in  relation 
to  all  other  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  their  appendages,  and  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  different  tuberculous  affections,  I  have 
before  me  M.  Cnnier'a  statistical  researches,  published  in  the  year 
1847. 

Of  641  cases  of  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  among  the  indigent, 
treated  at  the  Ophthalmic  Institution  at  Brussels^  in  1845,  there 
were  214  "  scrofulous  affections  "  ;  that  is  to  say^  affections  of  the 
eyes  occurring  in  tuberculous  constitutions  ;  as  foUows  : — 

ScrofuIbOH  Ophthalmia 103 

TnflammatioiL  nf  the  Membrane  of  tlie  aqucooB  hu- 
mours (DiHcom^titeB) 4 

TJlceratcd  ciliary  ophthalmia  palpebrarum  .        .        .10 

Entropion 4 

Cellular  pannus 15 

Albogo,  with  fi yncohia  anterior 2 

„               „               „            and  occlasion  of  pupil  1 

Bpecks  on  the  cornea 20 

Incrostatiuns  on  the  cornea 7 

Opaque  staphyloma 10 

Convergent  strabiHmua 7 

Vascular  pannus 21 

Tiimoiira  of  the  lachrymal  sac 3 

Fistulge 7 


o   1-3 


214 


In  addition  to  thisj  the  tuberculous  constitution  complicated  42 
cases  of  catarrhal,  purulent^  rheumatic  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
rendering  the  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number. 


*  Dr.  Eauking'3  Abstract,  vol.  vi,  p.  263,  from  the  Dublin  Medical  Press.    IS46. 
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Also,  in  a  visitation  to  the  province  of  Brabant,  it  was  found  that 
of  1782  ophtlialuuc  cases  observed  among  tbe  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  population,  chiefly  in  the  rural  communes,  640,  that  is 
to  say  36  per  cent.,  were  scrofulous  : — ■ 

Scrufuloos  Ophthalmia 267 

Inflammation  of  the  inemhrone  of  tho  aquoooB  bu- 

mouTs  (Decem^tites) 10 

Entropion    .        .        .        * 8 

Ulcerated  ciliary  opTithalmia  palpotjraram  .        .         .42 

CtniTurgtnt  strabismus IG 

Spcokn  on  tlie  comoa 20 

Incmstations  on  the  cornea 37 

Albugo 10 

„      with  Bynechia  anterior 12 

,,                ,,                  1,        and  obliteratian  of  pupil  19 

Oblitorationa  of  the  papU 16 

Vaiicular  panuua ,27 

Cellular  pannos 29 

Tumours  of  the  lachrymal  sao 10 

Fistulaj 2 

Opaque  staphyloma 18 

TrauBparent  etaphyloiua 3 

Atrophy  of  the  glol>e  of  the  eye 33 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  38;    of  the  army  3  ;    rheumatic 

10;  gonorrhceal  10; — iu  tho  scrofulous  constitution  61 

640 


1   a 

It 

■^   ffl 

B  n 

a    O 


M,  Cunier  finds  from  the  statistics  drawn  tip  by  M.  Beer  at 
Vienna,  M.  Kranichfeld  at  Berlin,  M.  Benedict  at  Brcslau,  M. 
"VVeller  at  Dresden,  M.  Andrea  at  Magdebourgj  M.  Blasius  at 
Halle,  M.  Fischer  at  Prague,  MM.  Mensert  and  Blom  in  Holland, 
M.  Carra  du  Villards  at  Ijuxembourg,  and  M.  Ansiaux  at  Li^;e, 
that  the  general  proportion  of  tuberculous  ophthalmia,  simple  or 
mixedj  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  is  about  23  per 
cent.,  and  although  M.  Sichel  of  Paris,  M.  Stceber  of  Strasbotu?g 
and  M.  Rosas  of  Vienna,  found  only  20  per  cent.,  the  difference 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  latter  not  liaving  included  secon- 
dary tuberculous  affections  and  complications.  M.  Cunier  consi- 
ders during  a  series  of  years  that  about  25  per  cent,  is  the  average 
proportional  frequency  of  "^  scrofulous "  inflammatory  afi'ections, 
primary,  secondary  and  complicated,  in  the  whole  number  of 
diseases  of  the  eyea  which  occur.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Oplilhalnde  Hospifail  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Liverpool  Ophthal- 
mic Infirmary,  the  proportion  in  this  country  is  about  the  ^amc. 
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The  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  in  tLe  total  numljcr  of  eye 
diseases  occurring  in  the  towTia  was  61  per  cent.j  whereas  in  country 
places  it  amounted  only  to  23  ])er  cent. 

Any  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  occur  in  tuberculous 
Knbjecta  anil  be  modified  by  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood, 
but  the  above  statistics  indicate  the  afectiooB  which  most  fre- 
quently occur. 

Tuberculous  ophthalmia  may  thus  involve  all  the  important  and 
deeper  seated  structures  of  the  eye,  and  may  result  in  closure  of 
the  pupil  J  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  the 
cornea;  prolapse  of  the  iris;  staphyloma;  pannua  or  permanent 
increased  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  destroying  its  transparency,  &c. 
Onyx  and  hypopyon  are  stated  by  Lebert  to  be  rare  occurrences  in 
tuberculous  subjects. 

In  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes  in  tuberculosis  the 
tears  frcqxiently  produce  eczematous  and  impetiginous  eruptions  on 
the  face.  Both  eyes  ai'e  generally  affected,  but  the  inflammatory 
signs  are  frequently  more  intense  alternately  in  each  eye. 

Of  162  individuals  affected  with  "  scrofulous  ophthalmia/'  Le- 
bert found  42  complicated  with  glandular  or  internal  tubercles, 
and  120  without  any  such  complication.  It  is  a  disease  of  that 
time  of  life  at  which  the  blood  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  with 
the  degree  of  tuberculosis  which  leads  to  these  kind  of  Lnllamma- 
tory  affections  rather  than  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  Of  160 
cases  in  which  the  age  was  noted^  149  occurred  before  20  years. 
Of  the  1G2  cases,  setting  aside  the  42  eases  complicated  with 
tubercle,  93  were  complicated  with  other  local  tuberculous  affec- 
tions, according  to  the  following  table  : — - 

Afiections  of  the  skta  alone S4 

Affections  of  the  skin  with  Bimple  swelling  of  the  glands ; 

or  with  caries ;  or  witli  ulcers  or  white  swellings  .  10 
Affections  of  tho  bones  ils  a  eolo  complication ;  or  with  other 

local  affections 34 

Ulcers  or  abscesses  as  a  sole  complication     ....  3 

Affectinna  of  tho  articalations  niono 4 

Ulcvrs  auil  glandular  engorgement  without  the  deposit  of 

tulxirclc 1 

Ulcers  and  white  swelling 2 

Otorrhcea 3 

Vaginitis 2 

93 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  of  the  162  cases  of  ophthalmia  in 
tuberculous  subjects,  27  only  occurred  without  other  tuberciilous 
afiPections  being  present  at  the  same  time  as  the  ophthalmia. 

2.  The  Meibomian  Glands  and  Tarsi — are  the  frcqueut  seats  of 
general  or  partial  hypertrophy.  Sometimes  this  state  of  hyper- 
trophy passes  into  encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids.  These  glands 
also  inflame  and  suppurate,  forming  styes  (Hordeolum).  Or  the 
inflammation  becomes  chronic  and  habitnnl,  and  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  thickened  or  even  ulcerated.  The  eyelashes  become  matted 
and  curved  inwards  (Trichiasis),  and  ultimately  atrophy  of  the 
bulbs  talies  jjlace,  the  hairs  fall  off  and  are  replaced  only  by  very 
fine  white  Lairs ;  the  edges  of  the  lids  become  permanently  red, 
nodous^  hairless,  and  cctropium  is  ultimately  formed. 

3.  The  Lachrymal  Gland, — This  is  subject  to  temporary  enlarge- 
ment during  tuberculous  ophthalmia,  and  to  more  permanent 
hypertrophy  from  its  long  continuance  or  frequent  repetition. 
"Wiseman  says  these  glands  are  often  affected  with  scrofiila.  (Tract. 
1692,  p.  261). 

Audrid  records  that  "  in  a  man  wto  lost  liis  Icfl  eye  two  montlis 
before  his  death,  there  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve 
a  small  hard  tubercle  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  somcAvhat  larger  than 
a  grain  of  hemp-seed."     (Path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  802») 


B.— THE    EARS. 

Tuberculona  affections,  both  "  scrofiilous "  and  tubercular,  of 
the  various  structures  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis.  The  external  parts  of 
the  ear,  the  pavilion  and  the  commencement  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  are  frequently  the  seat  of  eczeraatous  and  other 
eruptions,  and  of  habitual  pellicular  desquamation.  The  puru- 
lent tendency  of  tuberculous  blood  is  exhibited  in  obstinate  and 
long- continued  otorrhosa,  frequently  arising  from  apparently  trivial 
causes,  and  depending  upon  inflammatory  and  tubercular  affections 
of  the  membranes,  bones,  and  other  structures,  and  these  affections 
of  the  ear  frequently  extend  to  or  are  complicated  with  similar 
affections  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 

1.  External  Otitis. — Inflammation  for  the  most  part  sub-acute 

■  or  chronic  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  is  a  very  common  occur- 

■  rence  in  tuberculous  subjects.     This  is  attended  with  suppuration, 
I      the  membrane  is  more  or   less  internally   red,   and   presents   a 
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Telvety  appearance,  at  first  partial  and  circumscribed ;  resembling 
a  mucous  membrane  affected  witL  chronic  inflammation ;  and  this 
red,  velvety,  and  pyogenic  tissue  is  continiied  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  bottom  of  the 
ear  sometimes  contracts,  not  only  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
cutaneous  surface^  but  from  an  hypertrophy  of  the  subjacentj 
cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  from  the  same  cause  the  whole 
canal  is  contracted.  The  affection  is  generally  chronic.  The 
tympanum  is  somctimea  but  rarely  perforated  from  without. 

2.  Internal  Otitis  also  occurs  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  its 
pathological  effects  are  much  more  serious,  involving  caries  of  the 
OS  petrosum,  and  perforation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
This  affection  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  diseases  of  bone 
from  tubercular  deposit  that  it  belongs  more  especially  to  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  and  has  been  described  in 
the  section  relating  thereto.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
bony  case  of  the  internal  ear  which  surrounds  the  bones  proper  to 
the  organs  of  hearing;  at  other  times  it  occupies  a  greater  extent, 
and  frequently  extends  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  involves  the 
structure  of  the  facial  nerves  j  at  other  times  it  extends  to  the 
mastoid  portion.  The  bone  becomes  as  it  were  worm-eaten;  the 
osseous  areolae  dilate  and  become  infiltrated  with  sanious  and 
fetid  pus,  terminating  in  necrosis.  It  is  generally  confined  to 
one  ear,  while  external  otitis  most  frequently  occurs  in  both.  It 
always  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  abscess  opening  generally 
by  the  outer  ear,  although  occasionally  by  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

When  the  brain  is  involved  there  are  two  series  of  pathological 
phenomena — in  the  one  case  there  is  pus  in  the  brain  with  des- 
truction of  one  of  the  phases  of  the  os  petrosum  and  the  correspon- 
ding dura  mater ;  in  the  other  case  there  is  an  abacess  of  the  brain 
without  erosion  of  the  os  petrosum  or  dura  mater. 

Where  the  os  petrosum  is  destroyed  several  views  have  been 
taken.  Avicenna,  Bonnet,  Haller,  and  others,  maintain  that  the 
inflammation  commences  in  the  brain,  and  progresses  from  within 
the  cranium  to  the  ear.  Morgagni  and  others,  that  it  progresses 
by  continuity  from  the  ear  to  the  brain.  Lallemand,  tliat  it 
neither  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  ear  nor  conversely,  but 
that  commencing  primarily  in  the  ear  the  brain  subsequently 
becomes  affected  with  a  distinct  inflammatory  attack,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  scat  .of  the  disease.*     Some  important  cases  of 
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this  nature  by  MM.  Rillictt  and  Barthez,  -vrith  the  authors'  ohser- 
vatious,  are  described  iu  the  section  ou  Tubercles  iu  Boues. 

3.  Tubercle  in  tlte  middle  Ear. — A  case  is  recorded  in  the 
'*■  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  '^  iu  which  tubercle  was  found  in  the 
middle  ear,  and  permeating  the  whole  of  the  os  petrosura,  but  no 
trace  of  it  in  tlic  kings  or  elsewhere.  It  is  stated  in  this  paper  that 
tubercles  occur  in  the  middle  ear  attended  with  otorrhoea  and  pain- 
ful deafness,  that  they  sometimes  precede  piilmonary  phthisis,  and 
that  the  ear  afiectedj  and  the  lung  subsequently  so,  arc  generally  on 
the  right  side.  In  the  case  here  referred  to  the  youth  suffered 
violent  pain,  deafuess  ensued^  and  this  was  followed  by  delirium 
and  death.*     The  following  case  is  confirmatory  of  these  views. 

In  the  Pathological  Journal  Mr.  Toynbee  describes  a  case  of 
phthisis  in  which  death,  at  44  years  of  age,  was  preceded  for  some 
years  by  deafness  and  otoiThoea  on  the  right  side,  produced  by  a 
cold  taken  at  the  age  of  14,  which  deafness  had  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  a  month  or  two,  for  30  years.  The  dura  mater  cover- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  was  tliin,  and  at  one 
apotj  about  a  line  in  diameter,  it  was  soft  and  pulpy^  and  of  a 
leaden  hue ;  there  was  an  orifice  in  the  bone  forming  the  upper 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tjTupa- 
num  was  entirely  destroyed  by  ulceration,  except  a  small  patch 
here  and  there;  the  stapes  was  absent;  the  internal  wall  of  the 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  portio  dura,  for  two  lines  and  a  half» 
bad  been  destroyed  by  caries,  and  the  portio  dura  nerve  was  bare; 
it  was  of  a  dark  colour,  half  its  substance  soft  and  pulpy  \  a  por- 
tion dark  and  pulpy  formed  a  small  tumour,  which  projected 
downwards  and  partially  filled  the  fenestra  ovalia,  left  open  by  the 
absence  of  the  stapes.  (Iteport,  1849-50,  p.  270.) 

4.  Tubercle  in  the  substance  of  the  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum, 
— M,  Louia  quotes  M.  Meniere  on  this  occurrence  as  a  cause  of 
impaired  power  of  hearing  and  actual  deafness  in  tuberculous 
subjects. 

SECTION  XII. 


THE    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    CONTENTS    OF   THE 
GRAVID    UTERUS    IN    TUBERCULOSIS. 

A. THE    PLACENTA. 

RokitansM  states  that  tubercle  does  not  occur  in  the  placenta— 


*  The  Lanoet,  Jiin.  28.  1843. 
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that  is  to  say,  lie  never  observed  it.  Nevertheless,  M,  Hardy 
found  crude  tubercles  in  a  phthisical  patient  on  the  external 
surface  of  tlie  uterus  under  the  peritoneunij  and  eight  or  ten  on 
the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta.*  Dr,  Barnes  has  lately 
described  a  granidar,  oily  deposit  in  the  placenta,  and  consecutive 
degeneration  of  its  proper  tissue,  and  considers  its  occurrence  by 
no  means  infrequentj  but  whether  this  is  in  any  way  analogous 
to  the  fatty  condition  of  other  organs  which  occurs  in  tuberculosis 
has  not  been  noticed.f 


B. THE    FCETUS. 

Although  Rokitanski  admits  that  it  occurs  in  very  rare  instances, 
Le  never  met  with  tubercle  in  the  foetus,  a  circumstance  somewhat 
extraordinary  since  his  exaniinations  are  understood  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  thousand.  Tubercle  has  been  found  by  other 
pathologists  in  various  organs. 

1.  The  hmiga  of  the  Fmius. — BiHard,  Lombard,  "West  and  others, 
met  with  tubercles.  Mr.  Langstaff's  museum  contained  two  cases 
of  tubercular  lungs  found  in  a  fcetus.  M.  Husson  saw  in  the 
lungs  of  a  fcEtus  bom  at  seven  months  tubercles  softened  and  sup- 
purating. Velpcnu  and  Breschetj  as  well  aa  Hokitanskij  never 
found  them,  nor  did  M.  Guizot^  who  examined  four  hundred  still- 
born children.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Graetzer  (on  Diseases  of 
the  Fcetus  J)  affirms,  that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  not  infrequeut^ 
but  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  have  passed  the  crude  state  during 
intrauterine  life^  although  inatancea  to  the  contrary  have  been 
related  by  Husson  and  also  by  Cruveilliier;  aad  in  one  instance 
Lobatein  found  calcareous  concretions  in  the  lung.  MUiary  tu- 
bercles were  found  by  Armstrong  in  the  lungs  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren and  in  eveiy  instance  the  mother  was  "  tuberculous  or  tabid" 
during  gestation.  Dr.  D.  Kennedy  presented  to  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  the  lungs  of  a  fcetus  which  had  never  respired, 
containing  tubercles  in  the  crude  and  also  in  the  softened  state, 
they  were  of  vELrions  sizes,  some  as  large  as  peas,  and  dispersed 
througli  various  portions  of  the  organs. § 

Of  139  cases  of  death  of  new-born  infants  from  pneumonia 
recorded  by  E.  C.  J.  Vallaix,||  in  one  only  tubercles  existed;  the 

*  Arch.  Gtuerales,  Jnin,  1834.         f  Meil.  Cbirurg.  Tmnsac..,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  200. 

%  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Review,  Jan.  1841,  p.  215.     §  Dnbliii  Journal,  vol.  xv,  p.  800. 

II  Clinique  des  Maladios  dcs  £n£ans  Noaveaux,  l&38i  p.  68—69. 
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TV'hole  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  had  a  greyish  aspect  and  sunk 
in  •water,  from  general  tubercular  infiltration,  formed  in  great 
part  by  semi-transparent  grey  granulations,  among  which  were 
groups  of  tubercles  twice  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  some  solid^and 
some  softened — but  without  caverns; — the  pulmonary  tissue  of  the 
diseased  lung  was  greyish,  thick,  and  hard.  There  were  traces  of 
inflammatioa  of  the  pleura  with  old  adhesion  at  the  base  of  the 
left  lung,  and  yellowish-white  well  organized  false  membrane  of 
considerable  consistence  and  recent  formation  between  the  two 
lobes.  At  the  centre  of  the  upper  lobe  there  were  a  few  nodulea  of 
indurated  lung,  but  the  pneumonia  invaded  especially  the  right 
lung, 

2.  7^e  Liver  of  the  Fcettis. — Several  writers  afi&rm  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  tbe  natural  hyperti'opliy  of  the  liver  in  the  foetus;  but 
whether  in  the  foetus  of  tuberculous  mothers,  or  in  that  of  foetus 
as  with  tuberculous  discnsc,  I  am  not  aware.  Huason  met  with  soft- 
ened tubercles  in  the  liver  of  a  child  bom  at  the  full  period,  but 
who  lived  only  eight  days.  Tubercles  have  been  found  in  the  liver 
especially  in  the  foetuses  of  animals. 

3.  The  Glands  of  the  Foetus. — M.  Chaussier  met  with  suppura- 
ting glands  in  foetuses  and  new-bom  infants.  CEhler  with  the 
mesenteric  glands  tumefied,  hardj  in  a  word,  scrofidoua,  not  only 
in  foetuses  born  of  scrofulous  mothers,  but  also  in  some  whose 
motliers  presented  no  trace  of  the  disease.*  Billard  found  mani- 
fest tubercular  disease  of  these  glands  it  two  still-born  children. 
Graetzcr  does  not  notice  tubercular  deposits  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  although  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  these  glands  than  in  the  lungs,  in  the  foetus  as  well  as  in 
the  infant. 

4.  The  Peritoneum. — Billard  found  tubercular  granulations  of 
the  peritoneum  of  an  infant  who  died  foiir  days  after  birth. 

5.  Tfie  Supra-renal  Capstdes. — Andral  states  that  these  have 
been  found  converted  into  purulent  pouches  in  foetuses  and  new- 
born children. 

C THE    THYMUS    GLAND. 

The  facts  relating  to  tuberculosis  of  this  body  revealed  by  patho- 
logical anatomy  would  be  of  considerable  importance  if  we  knew 
its  functions.     The  gland  is  stated  by  some  pathologists  to  be  very 
little  subject  to  inflammation  from  common  causes;  by  others, 
*  BfiQiIeloc^ue  Ktudos  sur  les  causos  do  la  Maladio  Scrofulouse,  p.  7. 
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this  is  regarded  as  problematical ;  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  suppurate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  liable  to  tuber- 
cular deposit  and  all  its  consequencea. 

BnmSj  Koppj  and  especially  Jlr,  Hoodj  of  Kilmarnock,*  have 
described  the  diseases  of  this  gland  in  infancy.  Its  pathology  is 
referrible  almost  entirely  to  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  subjects. 

{a.)  Hypertrophy. — The  thymus  is  very  liable  to  enlargement  in 
tuberculous  foetuses  and  young  infantSj  and  sometimes  acquires 
considerable  dimensions,  even  filling  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Ita 
developmeut  being  opposed  outwardly  by  the  sternum  it  is  liable 
to  compress  the  larynx  and  the  hirge  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  neck ;  hence,  although  sometimes  attended  with  no  functional 
disturbance,  at  others  ita  enlargement  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea  and. 
other  symptoraSj  and  may  become  the  anatomical  cause  of  thymus 
asthma,  laryngismus  stridulus^  and  probably  other  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

An  hypertrophied  thymus  gland  is  founds  on  incision,  denser, 
heavier^  and  more  fleshy  than  usual,  and  it  may  esoide  a  milky 
or  cream-coloured  fluid. 

(A)  Tubercle.- — Lieutaud,  Heister,  Hoffman,  Portal,  and  the 
more  recent  pathologists  have  recorded  many  cases  of  tuberculiza- 
tion of  the  thymus  J  the  tubercle  being  sometimes  crude,  some- 
times softened,  and,  for  the  most  part,  co-existing  with  pulmonary 
tubercles.  Cruveilhier  delineates  (lib.  xv,  pi.  ii,  f.  2)  a  thymus 
gland  from  a  foetus  apparently  tuberculous ;  it  was  very  large  and 
dense,  and  covered  the  heart — the  lungs  were  indurated.  !Mr. 
Hood  describes  the  deposit  of  tuberclCj  or  a  substance  resembling 
cheese,  and  also  abscess  and  ulceration,  as  beiug  in  some  cases  the 
morbid  element  of  the  crowing  disease  of  infants,  and  as  occur- 
ring in  association  with  tubercular  diseases  of  other  organs. — (Edin. 
Joum.j  Jan.,  1827,  p.  39.)  Dr.  Montgomery  gives  a  case  of  an 
infant  who  died  suddenly;  firm  tubercle  was  found  deposited  in 
the  thjTuua,  and  the  trachaea  was  flattened  by  it ;  there  was  also 
extensive  glandular  disease  in  the  mesentery,  effusion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain ;  the  upper  aperture  of  the  chest  appeared  to  be 
of  unusually  small  dimensions,  and  the  heart  was  empty  and 
wrinkled,  t 

Hasse  states,  that  tuberculous  affections  of  this  gland  are  very 

*  Edinborgb  Joum.  of  Mod.  Science,  Jan.,  1827,  p.  39. 
-\  Dublin  jQumal,  vul.  Ix,  p.  433 — uote. 
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commonj  and  he  considers  that  many  coses  of  tubercular  softening 
have  been  mistaken  for  inflammatory  suppuration.  He  also  quotes 
Becker  and  TIangstcdt,  who  cite  fifteen  casea  of  diffcrcnt-aged  per- 
sons, the  subjects  of  general  tubei'culous  disease,  in  whom  the 
thymus  waa  found  involved.  It  was  for  the  most  part  hypertro- 
phied;  firmly  united  with  the  siurounding  parts;  either  converted 
by  tubercular  infiltration  into  a  hardened  mass,  or  else  partially 
destroyed  by  softening.  In  three  or  four  cases  calcareous  con- 
cretions were  found  in  the  gland. 

Tubercular  disease  of  tliis  gland  may  thus  occur  in  the  foetus 
although  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  early  infancy;  but  it  is  not 
confined  even  to  this  period,  as  shewn  by  the  above  statement. 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  also,  gives  a  case  in  which  he  met  with  it  in  a  patient 
nineteen  years  old. 

SECTION  XIII. 


ADDENDA    TO    THE   PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY. 
A. — VART>E. 

1.  Fibrinom  Clots  in  the  veins  of  the  Extremities. — In  Section  V, 
p.  220,  it  was  omitted  to  be  mentioned  that  the  principal  veins  of 
the  right  or  left  limb,  or  more  rarely  both,  sometimes  where  cedcma 
has  existed,  contain  throughout  a  clot  of  black  coagulated  blood, 
easily  detached  by  the  finger,  but  adherent  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane and  sometimes  by  more  organized  fibrinous  layers,  at  the 
site  of  the  valves  and  where  the  veins  join,  constituting  a  kind 
of  envelope  to  the  clot.  The  whole  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  obli- 
terated, its  walls  a  little  thickened,  but  its  internal  membrane 
retains  its  colour  and  polish.  In  the  case  of  one  young  man  there 
was  inflammation  of  the  left  iliac  vein  and  the  clot  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  greenish  and  sardous  pus.* 

2.  An  open  Foramen  Ovale. — Mr.  Abemethy^s  notion  that  the 
foramen  ovale  is  sometimes  reopened,  which  was  also  entertained 
by  Meckel,  is  noticed  at  page  223.  It  is  there  omitted  to  be  stated 
that,  in  reference  to  the  cases  genei-aUy,  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  opening  had  existed  from  birth.  This  condition  has 
been  met  with  in  other  diseases  besides  phthisis.  Eezot  regards  it 
as  insignificant ;  he  met  with  it  even  less  frequently  in  phtliisical 
subjects  than  in  others. 

*  Compend.  dc  M&d.  Prac,  torn,  vi,  p.  500. 
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3.  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. — The  evidence  of  atrophy  of  tlie  heart 
corrcaponding  with  the  general  atrophy  of  tuberculosis  is  more 
conclusive  than  already  stated  (p.  291).  Bouillard  beheves  this 
atrophy  would  be  constant  if  it  were  not  for  inflammatory  affec- 
tions^ as  endocarditis  and  pericarditiSj  and  especially  the  former 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hypertrophy.  He  states  that 
atrophy  of  the  organ  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  (phthisis), 
while  in  the  cases  where  it  is  wanting,  and  especially  where  the 
heart  is  hypertrophied,  this  result  is  met  with,  not  because  the 
patient  is  aflFected  but  although  ho  is  so  affected.  (Clin.  Med,  p.  482.) 
Dr.  Stokes  has  also  directed  attention  to  atrophy  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  of  the  valves,  which  he  has  found  thin  and  perforated 
and  even  cribiform.   (London  Med.  Gazette.) 

4.  Curving  in  of  the  Nails  in  phthisis  is  generally  associated  with 
Vi  fusiform  swelling  of  the  last  digital  phalanx  ;  (noticed  at  pages  22 
and  28).  M.  Pigeaux  directed  his  attention  to  this  particular 
subject  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  change  in  the  points  of  the 
fingers  precedes,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  curvature  of  the  nails.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  osdemutous  infiltration  of  tlie  pulp  of  tlie 
fingers,  by  which  the  nail  becomes  mechanically  forced  outwards 
and  forwards,  and  thus  its  end  is  curved  round.  The  swelling 
begins  at  the  articulation  of  the  third  with  the  second  phalanx,  and 
increases  somewhat  towards  the  root  of  the  nail,  wliich  becomes  the 
most  projecting  part,  and  then  it  tapers  off  to  the  end  of  the  finger; 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  arc  generally  first  affected  ;  its  progress 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  tlie  local  disease  as  on  the  general 
state  of  hiematosis.  It  occurs  in  some  other  affections  besides  tuber- 
culosis. M.  Pigeaux  observed  it  in  167  out  of  200  cases.  He  saw 
it  increase,  diminishj  and  even  vanish,  with  the  removal  of  the 
cause  which  had  produced  it — this  cause  not  being  at  all  times  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men^  and  much, 
more  rarely  seen  in  the  toe-nails  than  in  the  fingers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  great  toe,  the  swelling  of  which  and  the  con- 
vergent growing  of  the  nail  into  the  quick  often  gives  rise  to  much 
pain  and  annoyance.  This  pathological  sign  existed  in  ^/mths  of  the 
consumptive  patients^  and  upon  the  whole  it  was  more  frequently 
seen  in  those  who  still  retained  their  embonpoint  than  in  those 
who  were  much  emaciated.  So  that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  and  as  such  useful  in  diagnosis. 

According  to  M.  Pigeaux,  the  nail  separated  from  the  finger 
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appears  very  little,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  curved,  but  when  iii  situ 
it  is  found  to  be  elevated  and  pushed  forwards  by  the  infiltrated 
pulp  underneath.  The  bone  is  not  altered.  (Archives  Generales, 
1833.) 

5.  Collapse  at  the  Upper  part  of  ike  Chest. — ^Thia  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  the  tubercular  predisposition,  but  it  increases 
after  local  disease  sets  in  and  frequently  attains  a  very  high  degree 
before  the  death  of  the  patient.  Miliary  or  granular  tubercles 
when  in  considerable  number  cause  a  contraction  of  the  lung, 
chiefly  at  the  upper  part,  and  a  corresponding  collapse  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheat.  In  many  cases  a  sinking  in  of  the  infra-clavicular 
region  is  induced;  and  is  sometimes  found  after  death  before  soften- 
ing or  excavation  has  taken  place ;  but  the  collapse  is  aggravated 
in  more  advanced  stages  by  the  contraction  which  the  deposits 
themselves  undergo. 

6.  In  the  Pathology  of  the  External  Lymphatic  Glands  (p.  226) — 
may  be  added  the  frequency  with  whicli  the  glands  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  body  were  affected  simultaneously  with  those  of  the 
neck,  in  141  cases  of  "tumid  scroftdoua  glands,"  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Balman  of  Liverpool.* 

Vex  cent. 

The  neck  only in  8369 


The  neck  and  axjlla 


6-38 


Per  cfftit. 
The  neck  and  ui^inal  redone  .  4*26 
The  neck  and  poplitial  space      .      -TO 


The  neck  and  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  497  per  C4int. 


B. TtTBERCULOSIS    IN    ANIMALS, 

Tubercles  have  been  found  in  almost  all  classes  of  animals ;  in 
both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  mammalia^  in  birds,  reptiles,  and 
probably  in  insects.  In  many  of  these  it  is  the  most  frequent 
anatomical  element  of  disease.  (Sir  J.  Clarke,  on  ConsumptioUj 
p.  212.) 

In  the  mammalia^  tubercle  is  distinguished  from  pus  by  the 
absence  of  the  pus  globule  and  the  presence  of  the  same  micro- 
scopical elements  aa  in  man  (p.  119).  It  has  frequently  a  grey 
colour,  sometimes  the  tint  of  chamois  leather.  As  in  man,  the 
central  softening  is  never  attended  with  the  formation  of  pus  cor- 
puscleSj  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  inflammation  i  the  peripheral 
Bofkeiiing  is  usually  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  being  almost  always  mixed  with  pus  globules.  As  in  man,  also, 

*  Researches  and  Observations  on  ycrofnlous  LHsease  of  the  Kxtemal  Lymphatic 
GUnda,  1852,  p.  14. 
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80  in  animalsj  cretaceous  concretions  are  sometimes  the  remains  of 
smaU  deposits  of  pua,  but  this  is  generally  of  the  "  scrofulous  " 
variety,  and  calcareous  concretions  occur  in  the  lungs  having  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  are  the  last  modification  of  tubercle, 
Tubercles  have  been  met  with  in  the  iionj  droniedaryy  antelope, 
deer,  horse,  cow,  sheep j  goat,  pig,  guinea  pig,  hare,  rahhil,  squirrel^ 
and  porpoise.  Mr.  Owen  found  tuberculous  disease  after  death  in 
the  following  animals^tenanta  of  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolog;ical 
Society — the  Persian  lynx  ;  tiger ;  paradoxure  gennet ;  civet  cat ; 
Indian  ichneumon ;  broton  coatt  mondi ;  Nepdl  bear  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains ;  American  tapir ;  American  elk ;  ourang  oniang ; 
Macaque  monkey ;  bonnetted  monkey ;  pig-tailed  monkey ;  green 
monkey  ;  Mandrill  baboon ;  black-fronted  lemur ;  ruffed  macauco  ; 
EsquimattO!  dog.  (Sir  J.  Clark,  lib.  cit.,  p.  212.)  It  is  rare  in  the 
soHpcdae  and  still  more  rare  in  the  camivorse  under  domestication ; 
the  domestic  dog  and  horse  arc  much  less  subject  to  it  than  to 
cancer,  whereas  nearly  all  the  monkeys  brought  to  this  country  die 
of  tuberculosis. 

As  in  man,  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  and  liver  are  the  organs  most  frequently 
affected.  Tlie  lungs  arc  Bomctimcs  almost  entirely  cemented  with 
tubercular  matter ;  sometimes  the  lungs  only,  sometimes  many 
organs  are  affected.  In  the  monkey,  M.  Reynaud  (Archives  Gene- 
rales  de  Med.j  t.  xxv,)  found  the  larynx  ulcerated;  the  bronchial 
glands  always  more  or  less  tubercular ;  in  one  instance  they  com- 
pressed and  obliterated  the  left  bronchus,  so  as  to  produce  contrac- 
tion and  prevent  respiration  in  the  corresponding  lung ;  the  spleen 
enlarged.  Tubercular  points  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the  cells 
of  the  spleen,  and  in  one  case  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  were 
isolated  and  crude,  while  those  in  the  spleen  were  large  and 
softened  in  the  centre. 

Pathological  conditions  of  the  bones  are  found  in  tubercular 
monkeys,  and  especially  in  those  of  America,  and  they  appear  to 
be  analogous  to  the  softening  and  other  affections  of  bones  which 
occur  in  tuberculous  children.  Similar  affections  are  found  in  the 
bones  of  camivorai  taken  from  warm  latitudes  to  Paris.*  The  long 
and  spongy  bones  of  diseased  rabbits  become  tumid  and  softer. 

Although  tuberculosis  is  rare  in  the  dog,  pnemnonia  is  frequent. 
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but  in  the  caHf,  com,  and  m,  the  depont  of  tnbende  is  almost 
alirajft  associated  witl&  rfironif  and  yrogieaaJTC  (oieamonia. 

Vegetable  mould  is  wtrtinrm  found  with  diseased  pleurae  in 
animals. 

Tnbercka  in  animals,  according  to  M.  Rajer,  (lib.  dt.)  may  be  y 

easily  distin^ished  trom  the  veDoT  matter  found  in  the  hjdatid 
cysts  of  tbe  ruminantia,  from  pumlent  matter  undergoing  sucoes- 
sive  transformations  as  in  the  horse,  from  rerminous  longs,  and 
also  from  some  deposits  peculiar  to  glanden  which  differ  from  true 
tubercular  matter.  In  the  ruminantia  tubercle  is  often  associated 
with  vesicular  worms ;  and  in  particular  with  the  ecfainococcus ; 
but  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  or  sequence,  or  transforma- 
tion of  hydatids  into  tubercle. 

In  the  Cetacea. — M.  Beuard,  of  Caen,  examined  the  body  of  a 
female  porpoise  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  left  lung 
was  almost  completely  filled  with  tubercles,  the  pulmonary  texture 
haring  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  were  numerous  firm 
pleuritic  adhesions  on  the  same  side.  The  opposite  lung  was  sound, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  tubercle  in  any  of  the  other  oi^ns.  The 
adipose  tissue  generally  was  scanty  and  of  a  yellowish  tint.* 

In  birds  tubercular  matter  is  leas  distinctly  characterized  than 
in  mammalia;  pus  itself  is  less  distinctive.  Nevertheless  a  dry, 
yellowish  substance,  free  from  pus  globules,  the  physical  characters 
resembling  those  of  tubercle  in  the  mammalia  is  met  with,  and 
the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  some  birds  brought  fr^m  warm 
climates  to  London  and  Paris  is  so  frequent  as  almost  to  exclude 
all  other  diseases.  This  is  the  case  with  parrotSt  under  whose 
bills  scrofulous  tumours  are  often  seen.  It  is  met  with  also  in 
the  flamingo  J  turkey  y  house  sparrow,  and  domestic  fowl ;  in  the 
latter  the  bones  are  sometimes  softenedj  spongy,  sanguineous,  fra- 
gile, and  the  medulla  contains  a  reddish  serosity.  In  some  birds 
however,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  rare,  especially  the  rapacious 
ones. 

In  reptiles  and  fishes  tubercle  occurs,  but  it  is  less  distinctive 
than  in  birds. 

In  insects. — From  Sir  J.  Clark's  work  (p.  214),  I  learn  that 
Mr.  Newport  found  in  the  larva  of  the  sphinx  lagustri^  and  other 
insects,  a  peculiar  matter,  which  is  probably  tubercular.  It  occurs 
disseminated  in  small,  irregular,  aggregated  masses,  white,  opaque, 

*  BeTUQ  M^dicale,  Jan,  1845. 
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and  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the 
insect^  between  layers  of  very  delicate  areolar  (cellular)  tissue. 
They  were  most  numerous  among  the  muscles;  on  the  exterior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  stomach ;  ou  the  secretory, 
silk  glands;  in  the  biliary  ducts j  and  on  the  nerves.  They  were 
found  also  of  smaller  but  more  uniform  size  in  the  cellular  and 
pulmonary  tissues  of  the  ground  beetle  and  tttapylimis  oleuSj  botli 
carnivorous  feeders.  The  sphinx  had  been  fed  upon  stale  leaves  of 
the  privet  for  some  days  previously  to  examination,  the  unusual 
wetness  of  the  season  having  prevented  a  fresh  supply. 

Mr.  Newport,  in  a  subsequent  communication  to  Sir  James 
Clark,  states  that  the  concrete  matter,  which  he  beUevea  to  be 
tubercular,  is  deposited  chiefly  between  the  layers  of  cellular 
tissue  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  insect.  The  skin  of  the 
diseased  insect  (if  in  the  state  of  larva)  is  generally  slightly  dis- 
coloured, dry  and  shrivelled ;  and  the  insects  are  deficient  in  the 
plumpness  of  healthy  individuals.  In  the  oil  beetle  fmeloc  cica- 
tricosus,  Lin . ) ,  a  ve  getable  fee  de  r^  similar  tubercular  ra  as  sea 
existed  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  hepatic  vessels,  and  within 
the  trachea;  and  there  was  one  large  mass  much  softer  than  the 
others  >rithin  the  substance  of  the  right  supra-a;sophageal  ganglion 
or  brain,  occupjing  at  least  one-third  of  the  ganglion  itself. 

In  the  Crustacea. — In  the  common  shrimp  collected  from  their 
natural  haiints,  Mr.  Newport  found  the  disease  was  more  common 
than  in  insects  ;  the  matter  being  disseminated  in  small  granulated 
masses  through  the  whole  body,  even  within  the  substance  of  the 
nervous  columns.  Similar  graniilationa  were  also  found  in  the 
common  craw-fish. 

C. TUBERCiriOSIS    IN    VEGETABLES. 

The  existence  in  plants  of  organic  cells  developed  in  a  fluid 
blastema,  and  of  tissues  and  organs  dependent  upon  cell-grow^th, 
analogous  to  the  structiu'ea  which  constitute  the  animal  fabric, 
woidd  lead  us  a  priori  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  disease  of 
nutrition  analogous  to  the  tuberculosis  of  nninials  might  occur 
in  plants.  Observation  demonstrates^  that  under  certain  influ- 
ences plants  more  or  leas  rapidly  lose  their  natural  colour;  their 
tissues  become  soft  and  blanclied ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
becomes  languid j  the  growth  slow  and  stunted  ;  or  excessive  and 
irregular;    tbo   trunk    becomes   crooked,    deformed,    and   fuU   of 
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knots ;  tlie  bark  dry,  uneven,  and  covered  vith  parasites ;  and  tliey 
exliibit  every  indication  of  a  deficiency  of  vital  power.  (Lepelletier.) 
All  tLege  symptoms  have  their  analogues  in  the  tuberculous  consti- 
tution of  animals,  as  described  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
this  work,  and  so  close  is  the  resemblance  that  the  mind  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  may  own  an  identical  efficient 
cause.  This  notion  is  very  greatly  strengthened  by  a  general  fact 
which  will  develope  itself  in  a  future  chapter — that  many  of  the 
causes  which  are  most  operative  in  accelerating  the  development 
of,  or  aggp:avatingj  and  in  truth  inducing  tuberculosis  in  animals, 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  produce  in  plants  the  con- 
dition here  described.  The  pathological  anatomy  of  plants  is  a 
subject  w^hich,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  received  serious 
consideration,  yet  it  is  well  deserving  of  scientific  investigation. 
My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  diseases  of  man, 
particularly  those  involving  modifications  of  nutrition,  will  ulti- 
mately be  elucidated  by  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  plants  as  well 
aa  those  of  the  lower  animals. 

SECTION  XIV. 

GENERAL    OBSEKVATIONS    ANB    DEDUCTIONS    FROM    THE   FACTS 
DEVELOPED     IN     THE    SPECIAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  details  contained  in  prece- 
ding sections  are  more  directly  applicable  to  the  individual  varieties 
of  tiiberctdosis,  they  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole  in  reference 
to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood.  If  the  anatomico-patholo- 
gical facts  were  not  associated  and  genendized  they  would  bo 
liable  to  mislead,  and  in  fact,  erroneous  views  on  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  disease  have  frequently  been  founded  on  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  pathology.  Independently  of  this,  and  notwith- 
standing the  deficiencies  in  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  revealed  by  post  mortem  cxaminatioiiH,  pathologists 
have  arrived  at  some  highly  important,  practical,  general  con- 
clusions. 

1.  Loss  oftveiffhtf  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  second  chapter,  and  it  is  there  stated  generally 
that  for  tlie  most  part  the  viscera  do  not  participate  in  it.  The 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole  being  estimated  at  an  ave- 
rage of  48  pounds,  or  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  in- 
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dividual  in  a  physiological  state  (p.  74),  and  tliis  being  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  emaciatioiij  the  principal  viscera  have  been  found 
to  be  increased  in  weighty  as  indicated  by  the  following  table  : — - 
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The  loas  of  weight  of  the  whole  body  in  phthisis  is  shewn  by  the 
following  averages  : — 

Mean  Treight  of  H]  adult  male  pauporSp  weighed  by  Mr.      Ibfk 

Hutchinson  at  the  Marylebone  "Workhooso    .         .         .  134' 
Meuii  weight  of  103  ailult  tuala  phthisical  Bubjects    .        .      9025 
Mean  weight  of  64  adult  fcniaJc  phtliieicnl  subjects  .        .      78* 

The  following  appears  to  confirm  the  observation^  that  tall  per- 
sons are  most  liable  to  consumption : — 

The  moiin  height  of  141  adult  nmlo  paupers  was  a  little 

more  than SfLSin. 

The  meiin  height  of  IDS  adult  male  phthisical  Buhjecta  5  ft.  7  in. 

The  mean  height  of  73  adult  female  pbthiscal  subjects  5  ft.  2  in. 

The  mean  height  of  the  male  consumptive  patient  was  thus 
nearly  4  inches  more  and  their  weight  neai'ly  one-third  less* 

2.  Very  serious  errors  would  result  from  vague  conclusions  as 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  tubercles  in  the  different  organs^  and  hero 
it  is  the  numerical  method  only  that  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  registration  of  the  post  mortem  appear- 
ances is  not  more  complete,  and  ia  not  conducted  upon  a  generally 
imderstood  uniform  plan  in  the  vai'ious  institutions  of  a  country 
and  even  in  dift'erent  cauntries.  It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  the  pathological  facta 
discovered  in  a  large  number  of  cases  registered  in  London^  for 
instance,  with  an  equal  number  registered  in  country  hospitals  ;  or 
those  observed  in  London  with  those  observed  in  Paris.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  cases  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  for  in- 
stance, observed  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  in  Loudon,  should 
afibrd  the  same  numerical  results  as  cases  observed  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  fact  without  a  comparison  of 
statistical  tables  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  statistics  before  us  are 
extremely  Umitcd  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have  framed 
them  all  into  a  single  table.  I  will  only  further  remark,  that  be- 
cause M.  Lombard  found  tubercles  in  the  mesentery  in  19  per  cent, 
of  100  cases  of  phthisis  in  PariSj  and  Dr.  Boyd  a  little  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  179  cases  in  London,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  mesen- 
teric complication  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  frequent  in  the 
former  than  the  latter  place ;  although,  if  it  were  a  proved  fact  by 
statistical  data  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  it  would  be  one  of 
immense  importance  in  investigating  the  etiology  of  local  diseases 
in  tuberculous  subjects. 
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TABLE  VII. 

TJie  frequeney  of  the  Development  of  Tubercles  in  the  varioKM  organs  of  the  ftorfy,  m 
1136  cases  of  Tvherculosiji  occttrrijuj  at  all  a/fejt.  It  shetcB  also  tJie  reltUive  frequency 
in  each  organ  in  adults  and  children  chiefiy  under  15  years  of  age. 
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The  manifest  defects  of  these  statistics  must  strike  the  attention 
at  once.  Tubercles  in  the  bones  are  not  noticed  by  Louis  or 
Uilliett  and  Barthez,  and  tubercle  in  the  testis  does  not  appear  in 
either  column,  lu  order  to  render  such  a  table  really  useful,  it 
should  comprise  at  least  10,000  cases  derived  both  from  medical  and 
STirgical  practice ;  the  results  wouhl  then  form  a  numerical  basis 
upon  which  we  naight  satisfactorily  found  our  reasonings  upon 
some  important  points  in  the  general  pathology  ;  as  it  isj  it  affords 
for  the  most  part  only  approximatiAC  data. 

*  Andral'tt  Path,  Auat,  by  Townaend  and  West,  voL  i,  p.  522.         f  Idem. 
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3.  Louis  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  lay  it  down  as  a  law  tliat 
after  the  age  of  fifteen  years  tubercles  are  not  developed  in  any  organ, 
vAthout  occurring  also  in  the  lungs.  As  a  general  rule  this  is 
strictly  true  and  highly  important.  If  it  had  proved  to  be  a  law 
of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  having  no  exceptions,  it  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  established  the  seat  of  the  original  production  of  tu- 
bercle to  be  the  limgs.  But  numerous  exceptions  occur.  Loms 
met  with  two  in  the  cinas  of  cases  which  his  work  comprises,  and 
refers  to  a  third  in  the  second  edition.  The  preceding  pages  re- 
cord that  in  the  adult  the  morbid  deposit  is  met  with  occasionally 
in  various  interual  organs,  and  in  the  bones  frequently,  without 
being  present  in  the  lungs.  Cases  of  external  tubercular  deposit 
without  any  internal  organ  being  afFectedj  both  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren, are  also  numerous,  and  the  frequency  of  internal  tubercular 
disease  without  any  affection  of  the  limgs  in  children  may  be  in- 
ferred by  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  MM.  Billiett  and 
Barthez: — 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  various  organs  were  tubercular 
without  the  lungs  being  affected  in  312  tuberculous  children. 

The  bronchial  glands        .        .        *        .        .19  times, 

„    pleoro. 2  „ 

„  brain          .                 .        .        .        .        .  2  „ 

„  membranes  of  the  brain     .        .        .        .  X  „ 

„    kidneys In 

„  bronchial  glands  and  brain        .        .        .  4  f, 

II  tt                   pleora      .        .        .  2  „ 

If  it                    spleen      .        ,        .  1  „ 

„  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands       .        .  3  „ 

f,  moscntcric  glands  and  digeHtive  tubo        .  1  „ 

„    brain  and  pleura 1  »i 

>,  ,t         mesenteric  glanda     .        .        .  1  „ 

„          „          Bpleen 1  „ 

„  three  or  more  organs         «        ,        .        «  8  i, 

Papavoine  also  found  the  lungs  exempt  from  tubercle  twelve 
times  in  50  young  tuberculous  subjects. 

4.  Louis  further  pointed  out  the  general  rule  that  tubercle 
being  deposited  simultaneously  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  is 
in  a  state  of  more  complete  development  in  the  former.  But  in 
adults  numerous  exceptions  to  this  occur,  and  it  ia  very  far  indeed 
from  holding  good  in  children. 

MM.  Killictt  and  Baxthez  maintaiu  that  in  more  than  ha\i  the 
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infants  affected  witli  tubercles  in  the  lungs  tlie  tuberculization  in 
these  organs  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  especially  so  in  the 
younger  subjects;  while  from  11  to  15  years  this  is  a  much  less 
frequent  circumstance.  In  other  infants  the  tuberculization  of  the 
lungs  is  very  abundant,  and  evidently  the  principal  disease,  and 
the  cause  of  death  ;  the  proportion  becoming  greater  from  6  to  15, 
and  especially  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  In  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  cases  the  pulmonary  affection,  although  intense,  was  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

5.  Louis  also  thought  that  where  tubercles  exist  in  varions  other 
parts  of  the  system  besides  the  lungs,  they  present  a  similar  degree 
of  development  in  all  these  parts.  This  is  undoubtedly  observed 
very  fc-equeutly,  but  nximerous  exceptions  occur;  a  very  variable 
degree  of  development  is  observed  in  the  intestines,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  bronchial  glands  in  many  cases ;  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  in  other  organs  and  tissues. 

6.  The  preferences  which  tubercle  exhibits  for  particular  parts  of 
organs  wherein  it  is  deposited,  is  a  subject  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  may  assist  in  the  rationale  of  the  disease.  In  the  lungs 
the  preference  is  to  the  summit ;  in  the  brain,  to  the  cortical  part ; 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  to  the  pia  mater  at  the  base,  and 
especially  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  in  the  intestines,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum ;  in  the  osseous  system,  to  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture; in  the  female  sexual  organs,  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
fundus  of  the  uterus;  in  the  testicle,  to  the  Epididymis. — (Simon, 
Lect.  on  Path.) 

7 .  The  post  rnorfern  appearances  presented  after  death  from  tuber- 
culosis differ  in  children  as  compared  with  adults  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  adult  it  is  found  after  death 
that  a  single  organ,  and  that  always  the  same,  the  lungs,  is  highly 
tubercular,  the  other  organs  containing  none  or  a  very  few  tuber- 
cles; but  in  children  a  aiiigle  oi^an  was  tubercular  in  48  cases 
only  out  of  312  j  and  of  these  48  cases  the  lungs  were  not  even 
the  organ  affected  in  a  majority,  as  will  be  seea  by  the  following 
enumeration : — 

Tbe  lungs         .        .        .        .  23    I    The  brain         ....    2 
„    broQchial  glands       .        .  19  „     mGDingea  •        .        .1 

p    pleura       .        .        .        .    2    I     „    kidnoys    ....    1 

In  67  of  these  313  cases  also  a  single  organ  was  very  tubercular, 
the  others  containing  but  a  few  tubercles  as  follows : — 
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The  following  tabular  view  represents  the  naimbcr  of  cases  in             1 

312  tuberculous  children  in  which  two  or  more  organs  were  found             | 

highly  tubercular: — 

^ 

Tlio  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  in 

27 
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3 

„     atomacli  iiud  Knmll  intestine     . 

^^B                 ,,    pleura  unil  Kplcen 

3 

„    stomach  and  spleen 

^^H                  „     ainall  iineKtine  nnd  kidneys 

S 

„    large  uitestiues  and  meaeutcrio 

^^H                 „    large  intestine  itud  pentuneum 

3 

glands 

^^B                „    mesenteric  glands  and  perito- 

„     large  intestine  and  kidneys      , 

^^B 

3 

„    mesenteric  glands  with  perito- 

^^M               „    liver  and  peritoneom 

3 

neum    

^^B                 „    Inngs  and  brain 

2 

„    liver  with  kidneys  . 

^H                 „    lungs  and  kidneys   . 

2 

„    spleen  with  kidneys 

^H                „    brouchial  glands  and  kidneys . 

2 

L 
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In  48  cases  two  organs  were  very  tubercular,  the  otliera  contain- 
ing only  a  small  quantity;  in  29  eases  three  organs;  in  11  cases 
four  organs.  In  95  cases  many  organs,  from  8  to  12,  were  Highly 
tubercular;  and,  in  one  instance,  13  organs  contained  tubercle. 
In  5 1  cases  they  were  very  numerousj  exclitsivebj  in  the  chest ;  in 
86  cases  in  the  abdomen;  in  11  cases  in  the  encephalon;  and  in 
two  cases  in  the  abdomen  and  encephalon  exclusively  of  the  chest. 

"VTithout  enumerating  some  minor  points  of  difference  the  patho- 
logical facts  shew  that — 

L  Tubercles  occur  in  other  organs  without  there  being  any  in 
the  lungs  much  more  frequently  in  cliildren  than  in  adults.  2- 
They  are  deposited  in  a  greater  number  of  organs  in  the  same 
individual.  3.  The  organs  most  frequently  affected  are  not  the 
aame  in  children  and  adults.  The  occurrence  of  tubercles  in  the 
glands  generally,  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  in  particular,  in  the 
nervous  centres,  the  spleen  and  the  liver^  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  chihlxen.  4.  Grey  granulations  and  crude  miliary  tu- 
bercles exist  alone  more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults. 
5.  Tuhercles  arc  frequently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development, 
with  Bofteuing  and  suppuration  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  other 
organs,  being  still  in  a  crude  state  in  the  lungs,  which  rarely 
occurs  in  the  adult.  G.  The  form  of  yellow  infiltration  is  much 
more  frequent.  7.  The  transition  from  grey  transparent  granula- 
tion to  crude  yellow  tubercle  takes  place  much  more  quickly. — - 
(Papavoine.)  8.  The  products  and  signs  of  inflammation, — of  the 
parenchyma,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes — are  more  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  when  met  with,  are  more  generally  diffused. 
Disseminated  lobtdar  pneumonia  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in  chil- 
dren, and  most  frequently  explains  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  result. 
9.  Cavities  arc  much  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults,  the 
tubercles  in  the  former  remaining  at  the  period  of  death  in  a  state 
of  crudity.  10.  Vacuoles,  or  very  small  cavities,  produced  by  the 
softening  of  small  tubercles,  sometimes  very  numerous,  are  peculiar 
to  the  lungs  of  children.  11 .  A  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  is  a 
rare  occurrence  in  very  young  infants.  12.  The  older  children  are, 
the  less  marked  as  a  whole  are  the  above  distinctions,  and  the 
more  closely  the  pathological  appearances  resemble  those  which  are 
observed  in  the  adult.  13.  The  local  development  of  tuberculosis 
in  children,  particularly  while  very  young,  resembles  the  local 
development  as  it  occurs  in  the  acute  much  more  closely  than  in 
the  chronic  tuberculosis  of  adults. 
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8.  In  advanced  age^  also,  the  pathological  appearances  differ  in 
persona  who  have  been  affected  with  tubercle  as  compared  with 
early  and  adult  age.  1,  The  tubercles  occupy  a  more  limited  space 
at  the  summit  of  a  lung  than  in  children  and  adults.  2.  They 
more  frequently  occur  in  the  lungs  alone^  being  rarely  found  in 
the  broncliial  glands,  mucous  or  serous  membranes  or  other 
organs  ;  and  they  occur  much  more  frequently  in  one  lung  alone. 
8.  They  are  met  with  in  a  state  of  crudity,  softening,  or  suppura- 
tion, with  cavities  to  a  limited  extent.  4.  Hard,  resistent,  grey 
tubercles  in  the  midst  of  a  dull  white  indurated  pulmonary  tissue 
are  more  frequent.  5.  Those  appearances  which  are  regarded  as 
cicatrized  tuberctdar  cavities,  or  the  ancient  traces  of  tubercles,  are 
much  more  frequently  met  with  in  old  than  in  younger  persons. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  rcapect  to  the  last-men- 
tioned appearances  in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  die  in  the  middle 
and  after  periods  of  life.  As  M.  Cruveilhicr  describes  themj  they 
consist  of: — 1.  A  puckering  or  skrivellingj  with  white  or  black  in- 
duration of  the  lung.  2.  Slate-coloured  melanotic  induration.  3, 
Cysts.  4.  Distinct  melanotic  tubercle  which  has  replaced  proper  tu- 
berctdar matter.  5.  Caverns.  6.  Several  of  the  above  appearances 
combined,  to  which  may  be  added — 7.  Cretaceous  concretions. — 
(Lib.  cit.,  liv.  xxxij,  p.  5.)  These  appearances  present  themselves 
as  well  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  individual  having  exhi- 
bited the  signs  of  tuberculosis  pulmonahs  during  life,  as  where,  on 
diligent  enquiry,  more  or  less  certain  or  presumptive  evidence  may 
be  obtained  of  tuberculosis  having  pre-exiated. 

Of  160  individuals  who  died  in  La  Sal|xStriere,  M.  Beau*  found 

cicatrices  in  one  or  both  lungs  in  157 ;  they  generally  occupied  the 

summits  of  both  lungs.     In  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in 

the  middle  and  after  periods  of  life  cretaceous  masses  or  tubercles, 

most  frequently  free  from  any  evidence  of  recent  morbid  action^ 

were  found  in  the  lungs : — 

By  M.  Rog&cf in    51  cases  out  of  100 

„   M.  Boudett  Cfrom  15  to  76  years  of  age)  „     61  „  116 

„   Dr.  Hughes  Bonnett,  of  EcUnburgli^    .  „     16         „  7S 

,,   M.  Boau,  as  above         .         .  .  .,  157  ,,  160 
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*  Etudea  Chimiqucs  sur  les  Maladies  des  viollards— Joarn.  dc  Med.,  p.  336. 

t  Arch.  G6u6r.,  iiL  s.  to  v,  |>,  rjl.  \  Coinpts.  Rcndus,  t.  xvi,  p.  143. 

$  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joaraali  April,  1845. 
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There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  Mood  had 
been  tuber culona  at  some  period  of  life,  and  that  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  had  been  produced — the  anatomical  element  of  piJmonary 
phthisis  without  the  production  of  phthisis ; — but  it  may  be^  as  re- 
inarked.  by  Dr.  Blakiston,  that  it  is  not  every  cretaceous  particle 
or  fibrinous  nodule  which  must  he  taken  to  represent  the  pre- 
exiatence  of  tubercle ;  if  they  were  to  be  so  regarded  tlie  above  facta 
would  indicate  that  a  tuberculous  transformation  of  the  blood  is 
very  easily  and  very  frequently  acquired,  and  also  easily  and  fre- 
quently recovered  from.  Aa  it  isj  the  facts  strongly  corroborate 
the  opinion,  that  tuberculosis  ia  much  more  frequently  cured  than 
had  hitherto  been  believed, 

9.  A  careful  considenition  of  the  pathological  details  contained 
in  this  chapter  leaves  no  doubt  that,  as  respects  the  pathological 
anatomy,  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  affections  are  essentially  of 
the  same  nature.  Cutaneous^  glandular,  bronchial,  pulmonary, 
intestinal  and  osseous  inflammation,  suppiiration  and  ulceration, 
are  specifically  the  same  in  either  form  of  the  disease. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  more  important  local  manifestations 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  form  of  ^^  scrofula y'  is  illustrated  by  M.  Le- 
bert  from  537  patients.  Of  these  cases,  351  presented  at  the  same 
time  more  than  one  local  affection.  Of  the  186  cases  in  which 
at  the  time  of  observation  there  was  but  one  form  of  the  disease, 
many  had  previously  had  other  scrofulous  affections ;  or  they  pre- 
sented the  same  form  in  several  localities ;  thus,  several  articulations 
or  several  bones  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  were  simultaneously 
diseased.     (Lib.  cit.,  p.  57.) 


The  site  of  local  disease  in  537  tuberculous  patients  : — 


1.  Diseases  of  tho  bones 

2.  Ophthalmias 

B.  Abscesses  and  olcerations 

4.  Diseases  of  tho  joints 

5.  Diseases  of  the  skin  , 


MaTvs.     Females.  Tutul. 

159  +  H3  =  302 

73  4-  89  =  162 

77  +  eS  =  140 

71  +  48  =  119 

44  +  72  =  116 

434  +  416  =  839 


The  site  of  local  disease  in  the  186  cases  in  which  one  form 
only  occurred ; — 
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Malei.     Femalei.    Total. 

fi5  + 

61   =   106 

10  + 

n   =     21 

8  + 

7  =     15 

:i8  + 

10  =     28 

5  + 

11  =     16 

96  + 

90  =  186 

).  The  bones  alone  diseased  . 

2.  Tlie  eyes  alone 

3.  The  Bubcntaneoofl  cellnl&r  tissue 

4.  The  joints  alone  .         .         . 

5.  The  fikin  alone  .... 


Tlie  subjects  of  scrofula  in  the  highest  degree  are  not  necessarily 
affected  with  tuberculosis  pulmonalisj  or  with  any  other  variety  of 
internal  tuberculization,  but  the  deposit  of  tubercle  ia  one  of  the 
most  frequent  results.  The  transition  of  one  disease  into  the 
other,  and  the  general  association  of  the  pathological  products  of 
bothj  are  well  illustrated  by  M.  Herard,  (Arch.  General),  who  found, 
on  the  post  mortem  examination  of  fifti/  individuals  dying  of 
afiFectiona  denominated  "  scrofida/'  that  forty  Lad  tubercle  in 
the  internal  organs.  In  a  series  of  cases  of  scrofula  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  fatal  in  their  issue,  but  include  opthalmiaa, 
glandular  affections,  skin  diseases,  and  the  like,  the  blood  of  a 
large  proportion  ia  matured  for  the  production  of  tubercle,  and  the 
morbid  clement  is  actually  deposited ;  thus  Lebert  estimated  the 
existence  of  tubercle  in  175  out  of  614  cases  of  scrofula-^(p.  230). 

"When  tubercles  are  deposited  from  tuberculous  blood  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  there  is  generally  up  to  a  certain  point  a  direct 
relation  in  the  abundance  of  the  deposit ;  although,  when  external 
deposition  proceeds  rapidly,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  progress  of 
the  internal  deposit ;  and  when  internal  disease  proceeds  rapidly, 
it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  external  tubercu- 
lization ; — thus,  we  frequently  see  tubercular  external  glands, 
which  have  been  coeval  in  their  origin  with  mesenteric  disease, 
arrested  in  their  development  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  mesentery  and  its  extension  to  the  lung;9.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  well  illustrated  by  Lebert  in  the  following  statement  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  suppuration  in  the  external  glands,  when 
there  is  and  when  there  is  not  a  complication  of  the  alfection  : — 

Id  67  cases  of  tabercnlar  external  glands  Tincomplicatcd    41  suppurated 
„  74  „  complicated  with  gcrofnIouB  affections  S7  „ 

y,  10  n  n         with  phthisis  .        .    3  „ 

,,10  „  „  with  sorufiila  and  phthisis   3  „ 

Thus  when  tubercular  glands  suppuratCj  complications  with  in- 
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temal  tuLerculosia  and  other  tubercular  aflFections  are  observed 
much  less  frequently  than  when  they  do  not  suppurate. 

10.  Although  at  diflFerent  epochs  of  life  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  development  of  local  tuber- 
cular disease,  in  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes,  and  also  in 
the  seat  of  development,  it  would  be  an  error  to  refer  these 
circumstances  to  an  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  blood 
disease,  inasmuch  as  they  are  referrible  to  various  causes^  and  are^ 
to  a  great  extent,  satisfactorily  explained  by  such  causes,  as — 1.  The 
progressive  physiological  modification  of  the  blood,  corresponding' 
with  which  the  patholo;ncal  products  of  tuberculous  blood  are  also 
modified.  2.  The  relative  changes  in  the  nutritive  and  functional 
activity  of  different  organs  and  structures  at  the  different  epochs  of 
life.  3,  The  relative  difFerences  in  the  exposure  of  individuals 
to  the  various  exciting  causes  both  of  general  and  local  disease  at 
different  periods  of  life. 

11.  The  anatomico-pathological  facts  herein  contained  are  my 
justification  for  classing  together  in  this  work  as  one  apecies  of 
disease  the  numerous  affections  hitherto  divided  into  '^tubercu- 
louA  "  and  "  scrofulous  "  diseases. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  TTTOERCULOSTa 


Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  causes  of  those  diseases  of 
which  tuberculosis  is  the  parent,  and  very  little  that  is  satisfactory 
can  be  elicited  from  them.  Loais  remarks  that  in  relation  to 
etiology,  facts  are  wanting  in  regard  to  almost  every  question  that 
may  be  started,  and  Lebert  affirms,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  true  causes  of  scrofula  and  tubercle.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  54-.) 
In  treating  of  the  causes,  those  which  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  local  disease  in  tiibcrciJous  subjects,  as  of  the 
deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  of  external  abscesses  and 
ulcerations,  have  been  assiduously  attended  to,  and  the  causes  of 
these  local  affections  have  been  strangely  commingled  with  the 
cauHca  of  the  general  diseases.  Sir  James  Clark  made  the  dis- 
tinction very  clearly,  but  statistical  writers  have  very  little 
regarded  it.  For  instance,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  mor- 
tality per  cent  of  scrofula  in  a  given  locality,  but  a  high  mortality 
for  scrofula  may  correspond  with  a  low  mortality  for  consumption 
and  other  varieties  of  tubercular  disease,  and  a  low  per  centage  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  aggregate.  There  may  be  fewer  tuberculous 
Bubjects  in  one  district  than  in  another,  but  owing  to  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  the  people  leading,  for  instance,  to  exposure  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  or  to  accidents,  there  may  be 
more  deaths  from  scrofula ;  or  perhaps^  owing  to  sedentary  habita 
and  complicated  misery,  as  in  towns  and  manufactories,  there  may 
be  more  deaths  from  phthisis  in  that  district  where  the  general 
disease  prevails  less  than  in  others.  In  almost  all  the  statistics, 
and  in  the  inferences  deduced  from  them,  it  is  omitted  to  be  taken 
into  accoiint  that  of  those  who  die  of  other  diseases,  as  fever^  acci- 
dent, child-birth,  and  the  like,  a  great  proportion  either  are  or  have 
been  tuberculous.  Again,  the  statistics  of  phthisis,  meningitis, 
mesenteric  disease,  and  scrofula,  have  been  too  generally  separated 
from  each  other,  and  sometimes  combined  with  diseases  of  a  totally 
different  nature ;  hence  great  difficulty  exists  in  arriving  at  any 
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general  result.  Statistical  science  will  not  eflFect  all  it  is  capable  of 
iu  elucidating  tliis  subject  until  it  embracca,  in  one  category,  all  tlie 
forms  of  the  disease.  TLe  object  in  tlie  present  chapter  is  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  constitutional  disease,  and  it  may  be 
here  stated,  that  those  which  can  be  shewn  to  possess  any  in- 
fluence over  its  production  in  the  individual  are  concerned  in 
hEcmatosia. 


^ 


As  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to  statistical  facta  in  estimating  the 
influence  of  various  agencies  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  it  is 
important  in  the  first  instance  to  take  a  \iew  of: — 

The  frequency  of  Tuberculosis. — I  propose  to  limit  the  enquiry 
under  this  head  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  this  climate. 
The  relative  frequency  in  difl^erent  countries  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  the  geography  of  the  disease.  Two  modes 
of  estimating  the  frequency,  generally  limited  to  particular  forms, 
— as  of  phtliisis— have  been  lately  adopted.  Ey  the  one,  the  mor- 
tality from  the  disease  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  from  all  other 
causes  ia  taken;  and  by  the  other,  the  mortality  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  individuals  living — that  is  to  say^  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

The  object  under  this  head  is  to  obtain  the  broadest  statistics. 
I  accordingly  first  take  London.  The  population  in  184-1,  was 
1,948,369,  and  in  1851,  2,361,6-iO.  Taking  the  year  1847— that 
of  which  I  possess  the  fullest  data  on  the  subject  generally— the 
population,  estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year,  was  2,143,055  j 
the  deaths  fi'om  phthisis  alone  7010  j  the  total  number  of  deaths 
60,443.  Accordingly,  the  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  waa  1  in  8*5  \  and  the  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  or  the  number  of  individuals  living,  1  in 
305-7. 

In  the  more  recent  reports  of  the  Registrar  General,  &crofida, 
tabes  mesenterica,  phthisis,  and  hydrocei)halus  are  classed  together 
under  the  designation  of  "  tubercular  diseases,"  and  in  284,438 
deaths  from  all  causRS  during  five  ycars^  in  London,  it  appears  that 
46,515  died  of  these  diseases ;  or  1  in  every  G'll  deaths  from  all 
causes ;  as  shewn  in  the  following  : — 
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The  number  of  Deatla  from  Tiihercvlar  DUeeuex  (fow  principal  form*)  in  London^ 
during  i}ie  Jive  years  1846  to  1850,  (^mpared  w'lUi  the  number  of  deatiu  from  all 
causes.  Shewing  also  Oie  number  of  drntlts  quarterly  in  sack  year  compared  loith  the 
number  ofdeatJis  qttarUrlif  from  aU  causes. 


Scnrfuli 1848 

•  1847 
184B 
1649 
1650 

Xftbu  Meftcnteriea. lB4e 

1841 

1B4H 
1849 
18S0 

PhWiUb 1846 

1841 
1848 
1849 
1850 

BTdrocenhaliu lB4fi 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

Oeathi  flrom  Tubercular  DiaeueB 


Death!  Qrom  all  cD.tu«i 


1»46 
1847 
1H48 
1819 
1850 


March 


QITARTKRS    BNOINO: 

June  September       December 


75 
53 

e& 

74 

139 
ld£ 

S33 
19S 
158 

1571 
18£S 
1873 
1630 
16J6 

488 
440 

am 

370 


363 


439 


937 


84 
fiSi 

85 

306) 

83«^ 


403 


1419 


71 
84 

as 

83 
-76 

177, 
Sfl5 
174 

165 
IW 


406 


9G1 


1850 ,  17B4 ,  1085 , 

17S3 1  1581  J  1873 

16JW}   8538  1534}  7913     1450}    7938 

17M )  urn  1473 

1518'  16C8''  1455 


2068 


11.874 


44.1 

407 
405 
383 


1958 


U.93:d 


MS 

408] 

1961      348}    17M 

314 

11,699  = 11,010 


18,378 
15,«^9 
16.455 
15.438 
13.^19 


72.777 


11,271 
12,361 
12.U45 
19.088 
11,238 


50.903 


12.409 
13.187 
13,^3 
37.109 

11,578 


.77.786 


13.251 
19.605 
14,?i5 

13.877 
12.M4 


■72.972 


The  last  sxumnaiy  of  the  London  returns  farnishes  the  following: 

TABLE  IX. 

The  m&riediiy  from  Tuberculosis  {four  principal  formij  in  London  during  <A«  year  1861, 
the  total  population  heing  2,373,799,  (estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year  J  and  ihe 
total  mortality  55,354. 

Bcrofnla  . 

Tabes  Mesenterica  . 

FbthiffU  (or  CoDBouiptioii)    1793 

HydrocephalnB 

2472  2584  2377  2390  9823 

This  gives  as  nearly  as  possible  one  death  from  tuberculosis  in 
every  5*6  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  one  in  every  241*6  of 
the  population.  The  mortality  from  phthisis  alone  is  1  in  7*8  of 
the  whole  mortality  and  1  of  every  337-8  of  the  population.  The 
excess  of  mortality  over  previous  years  (Table  VIII)  is  in  phthisis 
and  scrofula. 


March  27tb. 

OtIAlTXR 

Jane  i!8tb. 

ENDIIfO: 

Sept,  87th. 

Dec.  Snth. 

ToUl. 

87 

115 

95 

84 

381 

175 

190 

251 

196 

613 

)    1792 

1815 

1683 

1737 

7037 

418 

464 

348 

373 
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Malca. 

Feui&Ies. 

Total. 

1365 

2455 

25,083 

4285 

1039 

2125 

28,234 

3378 

2404 

4580 

53,317 

TUBS 

All  Causes. 

Ma.le>.         Ftrmalei. 

213,076      207,901 

33,188 

34,776 

67,954 

420,977 

We  will  now  take  the  whole  of  England  from  the  same  invala- 
able  reports. 

TABLE  X. 

TIu  number  nf  DeaJAs  from  Tvhercidosut  (four  principal  formx)  m  England  during 
Ute  ymr  1347,  comjtared  loith  ifte  number  of  deaUi*  from  ail  cames,  iSh&idn^  aUo  the 
relative  number  of  deaiha  from  Tuberculosia  in  tlte  two  sexes. 


Bcrofola        .        • 
Tabes  Mesonterioa 
FhthitiiB 
HydrocophaluB     . 


This  gives  1  in  G  2  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  in  18-17,  and  nearly  1  in 
251*9  to  the  estimated  population  for  that  year. 

As  respects  phthisis — the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  in 
1847  for  the  whole  of  England  is  53,317,  or — according  to  correc- 
tions made  for  the  increase  of  population  to  the  middle  of  that 
year — one  death  to  every  321*1  of  the  population;  and  the  deaths 
from  phthisis,  1  in  7 '9  j  or  nearly  one  in  eight  of  the  deaths  from 
all  causes. 

Thus,  the  fttjquency  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  ita  principal  form — 
phthisis — in  this  country^  estimated  by  the  mortality  at  several 
recent  epochs,  may  be  represented  approiimatively  as  follows  : — 


Froqoenoy  of  phthisis  in  London,  1847 

„  „  „         1846,  47, 48, 49, 60. 

II  n  It  1851  . 

„  „  England,  1847  . 


r 


tuberculosis  in  London,  1847  . 

1851  . 

„  England,  1847  . 


DEATHS. 

Linsa. 

1  in  8-5 

1  in  :(05-7 

1  in  8-6 

variable 

1  in  7-8 

1  in  3378 

1  in  7-9 

1  in  321-1 

1  in  6-1 

I  in  215-4 

1  in  5-6 

I  in  241-6 

1  in  6-2 

1  in  251-9 

The  absolute  frequency  of  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  deter- 
mined by  these  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  its  most  aggravated 
and  fatal  forms.  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  of  all  diseases  no 
post  mortem  examination  is  made,  a!id  iu  some  of  these  errors  of 
diagnosis  no  doubt  occiu-,  or  a  tubercular  state  of  the  organs  when 
complicated  with  other  pathological  states  is  overlooked,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which  tuber- 
culosis has  existed  are  registered  under  other  denominations.  The 
assumption  that  all  the  cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  cases  of  tuber- 

2  B  2 
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culosis  Tmdonljtedly  leads  to  error  in  the  dire<rtion  of  mcreasing 
the  ratio  of  the  mortality  of  tuberculosis. 

But  the  main  deficiency  is  in  no  data  existing  by  which  we  can 
estimate  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  recover.  The 
fatality  from  scrofula  is  comparatively  very  trifling.  But  the 
number  of  individuals  affected  at  some  period  of  their  lives  with 
the  various  forms  of  scrofula,  who  live  to  advauced  age  or  die  of 
other  diseases,  is  very  great  indeed.  It  was  shewn  also  in  the  last 
chapter  (p.  364)  that  the  number  of  individuals  dying  in  advanced 
life,  who  afford  evidence  of  having  been  affected  at  some  prerious 
period  of  their  existence  with  internal  tubercle,  is  probably  also 
very  great.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality,  even  if  we  could 
determine  it  exactly,  and  enormous  as  it  is,  is  no  measure  of  the 
actual  frequency  of  the  disease ;  and  that  tuberculosis,  regarded  as 
a  disease  of  the  blood,  occurs  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  has  yet  been  established  upon  any  statistical  data ; 
in  fact,  if  we  assume  that  all  the  cases  recorded  are  actuallv  cases 
of  tulierculosis,  the  sum  total  of  the  mortality  represents  the 
minimum  frequency  of  the  disease. 

The  increasing  or  decreasing  frequency  of  tuberculosis  or  its 
diTonological  history,  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future 
section. 


On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  causation,  it 

appears,  that  the  specific  morbid  condition  which  constitutes  tuber- 
culosis can  only  result  from  hereditiu'y  transmission  by  the  blood 
of  one  or  both  parents,  or  be  produced  by  a  modification  of  the 
blood  of  the  iutlividual.  The  causes  of  tuberculosis  as  we  recog- 
nize them  in  practice  are  accordingly : — 

I.  The  hereditary  iransniission  from  parent  to  offspring  of  tfie 
predisposition  to  the  disease  or  the  disease  itself 

IT.  The  causes  qf  tJie  production  qf  the  disease  in  the  indivi- 
dual. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  these  two  totally  different  subjects  in  two 
divisions,  but  in  order  that  their  scope  may  be  somewhat  more 
fidly  before  the  reader  at  the  outset,  I  may  here  state  that  the 
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causes  which  have  been  assignefl  of  the  origiual  productiou  of  the 
disease  in  the  individual  admit  also  of  a  two-fold  division,  into  : — 

1.  The  causes  of  acquired  tuberculosis  in  the  embryo  andfcctu^. 

2.  The  causes  of  acquired  tuberculosis  after  birth. 

The  latter  are  again  dinsible  into  : — 

A.  The  predisposing  causes, 

B.  The  inducing  causes. 

This  arrangement  differs  in  ioto  from  any  that  has  been  em- 
ployed hitherto  by  those  who  have  treated  on  the  etiology  of 
tubercular  diseases.  The  reasons  for  adopting  it  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

DmSION  I. 


THE    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION    OP   TrBERCULOSIS. 

I  limit  the  term  *'^  hereditary  transmission  "  to  its  strict  mean- 
ing, the  transmission  of  the  predisposition  to  a  disease  or  of  the 
disease  itself,  (which  as  respects  tuberculosis  is  essentially  the 
same  thing),  already  existing  in  the  parent,  from  the  parent  to 
the  ofl'spring.  The  queatiou  of  hereditary  transmission  is  one  on 
wliich  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  have  ever  existed,  and  its 
clncidationj  while  of  the  deepest  interest  to  mankind^  is  surrounded 
with  innumerable  ditlicidties. 

The  circumstances  which  render  it  so  extremely  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission are;  1,  Tuberculous  patients,  both  those  affected  with 
tubercle  and  with  scrofula,  arc  frequently  nnwiUing  and  more 
frequently  unable  to  give  a  true  history  of  their  family  health 
and  mortahty;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  absence  of  a 
complete  and  uniform  system  of  registration  in  our  public  dis- 
pensai-ies  and  hospitals^  which  would  constitute  the  only  certain 
source  by  which  such  information  could  be  supplied.  2.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  the  popidation  is  affected  with  a  tuberculous  state 
of  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  so  large  a  proportion  is 
subject  to  anti-hygienic  iuffucnces,  that  in  individual  cases^  and 
in  masses  of  cases,  it  is  very  frequently  difficult,  aud  sometimes 
impossible  to  determine  when  the  disease  is  transmitted  here- 
ditarily and  when  it  has  been  acquired;  a  large  proportion  of 
the   population   being  affected,  a  large   proportion   of  the   cases 
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may  own  tuberculous  parents  Tnthout  the  inference  following 
that  such  cases  have  necessaiily  been  transmitted;  in  innumer- 
able cases,  Hilraitting  the  transmission,  the  olfH£)ring  is  also  subject 
to  tlic  operation  of  those  causes  by  which  the  disease  may  be 
originally  induced;  for  instance,  children  are  very  frequently 
subject  to  the  same  anti-hygienic  influences  as  their  parents- 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
the  results  is  due  ab  origine  to  the  one  or  the  other  cause.  3. 
The  existence  of  special  institutions  which  receive  different 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  \ride  separation  from  or  confu- 
sion with  other  diseases,  in  all  our  regiaters,  of  such  prominent 
forms  as  consumption,  tuberculous  affections  of  joints,  tuberculous 
meningitis,  tabes  mesenterica,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  08 
petrosum,  and  the  like;  the  consequence  of  this  separation  of 
patients  and  diseases  being  a  limitation  of  the  enquiries  which 
precede  registration.  An  apposite  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
occurred  in  my  own  practice — a  policeman  was  afifected  with 
phthisis,  and  purported  to  present  no  hereditary  history,  "  there 
was  no  consumption  in  his  family;"  but  on  close  investigation  it 
turned  out  that  hia  father  died  in  a  hospital,  at  an  early  age,  of 
a  diseased  hip-joint,  three  children  in  the  family  died  young 
of  "water  in  the  head,"  and  one  sister  had  scars  on  her  neck  from 
previous  glandidar  disease. 

These  circumstances  have  to  be  applied  in  any  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  published  cases  and  statistics.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  disregard  these  statisticsj  which, 
when  properly  drawn  up,  apeak  the  truth  as  far  they  go.  It  is  an 
error^  for  instance,  to  infer,  of  a  number  of  cases  presenting 
a  complete  history  of  hereditary  transmission,  the  whole  or  a  large 
proportion  having  also  been  subject  to  anti-hygienic  causes  of  the 
disease,  that  the  latter  circumstance  constitutes  any  proof  that 
a  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring  did  not  take  place. 

That  tuberculosis  once  acquired  by  the  individual  may  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily,  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  cases  which  occur 
are  referrible  to  this  origin,  may  be  proved  to  demonstration.  It  is 
shown  by :  1 .  The  fi'equency  of  the  signs  of  the  predisposition  in 
the  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents.  2.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  scrofula,  phthisis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  forms  of  the  disease 
in  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents,  and  the  mortality  exhibited 
by  tuberculous  families ;   instances  occur  where  every  individual 
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of  a  large  family  becomes  afFected,  and  the  disease  is  handed  down 
without  interruption  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  collateral  branches  of  the  same  family.  3. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  in  various 
structures  and  organs  of  the  foetus  in  utero;  and  in  these  instances, 
Trith  scarcely  any  exceptionj  one  or  both  parents  being  tubercu- 
lous. 4.  Tlie  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease  in  animals ; 
fully  established  by  M.  Dnprey  ;*~-in  a  flock  of  merinos  a  phthisi- 
cal ram  produced  from  16  to  20  tuberculous  sheep.  (Delafond.) 
5.  Tuberculosis,  as  an  active  disease  in  various  forms,  is  so  fre- 
quently developed  at  an  early  age  in  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parentSj  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  origin  from 
the  earliest  period  of  utero-gestation.  The  body  of  an  infant  a  few 
weeks  or  months  old,  the  mother  being  in  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis  when  she  gave  birth  to  it,  has  been  found  in  a  state 
of  extreme  emaciation  with  an  extensive  display  of  tubercles,  both. 
miliary  and  crude  yellow,  pervading  the  whole  of  the  lungs 
on  both  sides,  the  spleen,  the  mesentery,  and  the  peritoneum, 
and  exhibiting  tuberculosis  in  its  highest  degree  of  intensity. 
(Scudamore.)  Some  writers  state  that  there  is  no  instance  where 
the  disease  in  its  active  form  occurs  in  the  very  young  infant, 
or  in  the  fcetus  in  utero,  without  its  having  actually  existed  in  the 
parentj  and  they  consider  that  no  negative  evidence  can  be  brought 
against  these  facts  to  invalidate  the  opinion  that  the  disease  may 
be  hereditary.  6.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  healthy  man  marries 
a  tuberculous  wife,  and  has  tuberculous  children ;  he  subsequently 
marries  a  second  wife  who  is  not  tuberciiioua,  hia  children  being 
free  from  tuberculosis ;  and  the  same  proposition  may  be  aflSrmed 
of  a  woman  who  marries  two  husbands,  one  tuberculous  and  the 
other  non-tuberculous.  The  cliildren  in  many  instances  are 
tuberculous  whenever  one  of  the  parents  are  affected,  and  they 
are  healthy  when  neither  parent  is  affected.  7.  The  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  famQies  independently  of  any  other  agency  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  and  imder  circumstances  of  hygiene  the 
best  calculated  to  ensure  robust  health.  8.  Statistical  records  are 
decidedly  confirmatory  of  the  hereditary  transmission. 

Among  those  who  admit  the  fact  of  hereditary  transmission 
great  fliffercnces  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  form  in  which  it 
takes  place.     One  class  maintainSj  that  a  simple  hereditary  pro- 
*  1Yut6  do  I'a^ectioD  Taborcoleuso  ohev  les  AnimanT^  Fuii^  1B17. 
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clivity  to  the  disease — an  -undue  \*ulacrability — is  transmitted 
another,  that  the  germ,  or  the  disease  in  its  latent  state;  and 
a  third,  that  the  disease  in  its  active  form  is  transmitted.  I 
believe  that  nil  tliese  circumstances  occur.*  The  facts  detailed  in 
the  first  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  ivork  and  the  above  statements, 
establish  this  conclusively  as  respects  the  two  latter.  I  consider 
the  "  proclivity  "  to  the  disease  to  mean  simply  the  existence  in 
the  individual  of  one  or  more  of  the  predisposing  causes  which  will 
be  described  in  a  future  section,  and  we  sliall  presently  see  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  constitutional  causes  also  may  be 
transmitted  hereditarily. 

{a)  The  frequency  of  hereditary  transmission. — Some  writcTs 
regarding  the  predisposition  as  something  different  from  the 
disease  deny  the  transmission  of  the  latter,  and  admit  that  of  the 
former ;  others  deny  hereditary  transmission  altogether ;  others 
adopting  a  very  wide  significHition  of  the  term  maintain  that  the 
disease  is  always  hereditary.  (LugoL)  Others  regard  consumption 
and  scrofula  aa  two  distinct  diseases,  and  treat  of  them  separately 
as  respects  this  question.  "With  these  differences  of  opinion  there 
can  be  no  surprise  that  the  statistics  of  the  subject  are  limited  and 
imperfect.  Nevorthelefis  it  is  statistical  science  alone  that  fur- 
nishes information  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  tables  on  record  are 
sufficient,  not  only  to  establish  the  fact  of  transmission,  but  per- 
haps to  convey  an  approximative  notion  of  its  frequency. 

M.  Portal  considered  that  two-thirds  of  his  phthisical  cases  were 
derived  from  hereditary  transmission.  M,  Piorry  one-fourth. 
M.  Ruysch  four-fifths.  M.  Roche  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
the  children  of  phthisical  parents  are  in  a  manner  consecrated  to 
the  disease.  Louis,  Briquet  and  Uufz,  each  analyzed  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  and  the  following  table  contains  the  results  : — 


TABLE 

XL 

Cues. 

Truumitted. 

Acquired. 

Daabtful. 

3i> 

00 
35 

3 
36 

24 

12 

53 
6 

16 

6 

Louis. 
Briquet 

Riifz. 

156 

63 

71 

22 

In  the  hospital  for  consumption  at  Brorapton  of  1010  phthisical 
•  Traitfi  Philoeopli.  et  PhyaioL  de  I'  H&redito  par  Dr.  P.  LucaB,  1847. 
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patients  246  or  24.4  per  cent,  were  bom  of  phthisical  parents. 
This  is  a  very  large  per  cei»tage,  and  if  it  were  made  to  include 
those  whose  grandparents  and  collateral  relations  were  tainted, 
and  also  those  who  w^ere  horn  of  parents  and  blood  relations 
affected  with  other  forms  of  tuberculosisj  it  would  be  enormously 
large. 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  fximish  the  following  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  hereditary  history  of  5)J5  children ; — 

TABLE  XII. 


r 


314  tuberculous 

811  noD -tuberculous 

cliildren. 

child  t«n. 

The  father  tubercclous 

9 

3 

„     mf>ther  tuberculous        ..... 

12 

7 

„    father  aiid  mother  tnbeTCuloufl 

4 

2 

„     father  probably  tuherculoHH  .... 

i: 

1 

„     mother  probably  tiibercnions 

10 

3 

„     parents  probably  or  cert-aJnly  iioii-tuhoFCulDa« 

138 

95 

„     mtfinnatioTi  incomplete          .        -        ,.        . 

130 

100 

In  other  terms,  of  24  children  whose  fathers  were  tuberculous, 
or  probably  so,  20  died  tuberculous  and  4  non-tuberculous.  Of 
33  children  whose  mothers  died  tuberculous^  or  probably  ao,  22 
died  tuberculous  and  10  non-tuberculous.  Of  6  children  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  died  tuberculous,  4  died  tuberculous  and 
2  non-tuberculous.  There  were  46  cases,  or  about  1  iu  7,  in 
which  the  hereditary  influence  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  11  in 
which  it  was  the  sole  probable  cause. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  consist  of  cases  of  tubercle.  We  next  turn 
to  the  statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  a  large  number 
of  childreUj  with  some  particulars  relating  to  their  hereditary 
history  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Pliillips. 

Of  2023  families,  Hving  nearly  under  similar  circumstances,  each 
consisting  of  3  to  5  children— in  all  7587  children — 1738  of  the 
children,  averaging  nearly  23  per  cent,  had  marks  of  scrofula 
under  the  following  circumstances  relating  to  the  parents. 

TABLE  Xin. 


Is'o.  of  FamiUei 


506 
276 
589 
652 


Uutb  pareuts  aiiifl,inted  . 

,,         „         with  marks  of  scrofula 
Father  with  marks  of  ecrofnlji, 
Mother  with  marks  of  bcrofula 


JTo.  of  ddldren 


2021 
K.199 
2107 
2367 


Do.  with  niarka 
of  ScrofuUu 


21  per  cent. 

25  „ 
23  „ 
24 


I 


I 
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Mr.  Phillips  infers,  from  these  results,  that  the  maximum  iniln- 
ence  exerted  by  the  hereditary  trausmission  of  "  scrofula "  &om 
parent  to  ofl'spring  is  not  quite  4  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  limits  the  marks  of  scrofula  to  enlarged  glands,  sinuses,  or 
ulcerations  resulting  from  them,  and  scrofidoua  bones  or  joints.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  these  1738  childi'en,  under  this  limitation, 
form  no  criterion  of  the  proportion  affected  with  tuberculosis  in 
the  Tfhole  number  of  7587  ;  nor  does  the  table  convey  any  infor- 
mation of  the  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  tainted  and  untainted 
parents  who  may  have  died  of  tuberculous  meuingitis,  or  who  were 
affected  with  tuberculous  ophthalmia,  or  who  might  have  been  sub- 
sequently afiected  with  Luternal  tubercular  deposit;  but  its  greatest 
defect  is,  that  it  gives  no  account  of  the  number  of  the  parents  of 
those  children  who  had  been  or  were  at  the  time  affected  with 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  more  especially  with  consumption. 

The  statistics  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  or  of  scrofula  con- 
stitute only  a  part  of  the  statistics  of  tuberculosis  regarded  as  a 
blood  disease ;  two  separate  items  of  the  statistics  of  the  same 
disease — and  these  two  forms  are  taken  separately  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables.  Lebert  collected  the  particulars  of  the  families 
of  132  individuals  affected  with  scrofula  and  tubercle,  and  he 
found  87  of  these  families  totally  exempt,  while  45  were  either 
scrofidous  or  tuberculous*  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of 
the  details  of  these  cases. 

TABLE  XIV. 


Tabcrculoua  mdlridualfi 


132 
iTidiridaalH 
tlie  aiibjecta 

of 
Tuberculosis 


/  44  Scrofuloos 

30  Scrofulous  and  Tuber- 
culous   . 

58  Taborcolous 


:■} 


a? 


Rcr4«dfUtrr    taint    prene&t   La    ih? 
rAiiii.tH  oris  «f  th^  m>dj riduild. 


u 


11 


23 


Hi 

1^" 


11 


44 

30 

B8 
132 


Ei'om  this  table  it  appears  that  one-third  of  the  casca  of  simple 
scrofula  were  the  offspring  of  tuberculous  subjects,  the  tubercu- 
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loaia  in  the  'parent  Laving  presented  itself  in  the  form  cither  of 
scrofula,  tubercle,  or  both.  Whereas  about  one-fifth  only  of  the 
CAses  of  simple  tubercle  were  the  ofFspriug  of  tuberculous  subjects 
•^-the  tuberculosis  in  the  parent  having  in  every  case  appeared  as 
tubercle.  It  appears  also  that  wbcre  tuberculosis  prcsenta  itself 
both  in  the  form  of  scrofula  and  tubercle,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  cases  have  the  history  of  hereditary  transmission,  viz.,  eighteen. 
cases  out  of  thirty,  or  ^/sths.  Agaiuj  of  45  tuberculous  families 
having  tuberculous  children,  34  of  the  families  were  tuberc^douB 
either  with  or  without  scrofula,  and  but  22  scrofulous  either  with 
I  or  without  tubercle. 

t  Illustrative  of  the  transmission  hereditarily  of  scrofula  from 
'phthisical  parents  to  their  offspring.  Dr.  Balman  of  Livei'pool 
(carefully  investigated  the  family  history  of  141  individuals  affected 
I -with  "  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,"  and 
ibund — 

Tho  father  died  phtLietcal  of 9 

One  or  more  deaths  occurred  from  phtliisia  in  the  familieB  (ancles  and 

aiuit^)  on  the  father'^  aide,  of .61 

Grandfuthers  on  the  father's  Bide  died  of  phthisis     .         .         .         •         .11 
Grandmothers  „  .%  ,, 17 


The  mothers  died  phthisical  of 11 

One  or  more  deaths  uccurred  fkim  phthisis  in  the  families  (ancles  and 

aunta)  on  the  mother's  side,  of 38 

Grandtathera  on  the  mother's  aide  died  of  phthiiiis 9 

Grandmothers  ,.  „  ,, 20 


98 


—    78 

376 


I  In  30  of  the  141  scrofulous  individuals  there  were  no  deaths 
'  £*om  consumption  in  either  parents  or  collateral  relations ;  but 
whether  the  latter  had  ever  been  affected  with  scrofula  or  exhi- 
bited any  signs  of  the  tuberculous  constitution  does  not  appear.  In 
60  instances  consumption  had  occurred  in  one  branch  of  the  family 
only.  In  40  instances  in  2  branches.  In  9  instances  in  3.  In  1 
j  instance  in  4.     In  1  instance  in  5  branches  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Balman  gives,  together  with  these  statistics,  the  details  of  in- 
dividual cases  which  render  them  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  predisposition  to  scrofula 
ly  consumptive  individuals. 

Lugol  also  states  that  more  than  half  the  subjects  of  scrofula 
have  consumptive  progenitors;  in  a  ward  containing  eighty-four 
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beds  he  constantly  ascertained  the  existence  of  consumption  in  the 
one  or  other  parent  of  more  than  half  the  patients. — (Lib.  cit.,  p. 
46.) 

From  these  statistics,  talting  all  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  which 
manifest  themselves,  it  is  little  more  than  a  conjecture  to  state, 
that  perhaps,  approximatively,  about  oue-third  of  the  cases  derive 
their  origin,  in  the  individualj  from  hereditary  transmission, 

(b)  The  relative  frequency  of  Irauamissimi  rw  the  two  sexes, — -A 
great  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  on  this  point  arising  out 
of  inferences  drawn  from  too  limited  statistical  data.  Nasse  main- 
tained that  hereditary  transmission  occurs  only  from  the  mother  to 
her  offspring.  J.  Prank  refers  it  to  the  father  more  especially. 
M,  Briquet  gives  18  paternal  transmissions  to  II  by  the  mother. 
M.  Roche  thinks  the  fother  transmits  the  disease  to  daughters, 
and  the  mother  to  boys.  Richard  (de  Nancy)  also,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  thinks  hereditary  influence  more  certain  when  the 
father  is  diseased.  He  says — "  1  have  rarely  seen  infants  bom  of 
phthisical  fathers  escape  disease  of  the  lungs  j  and  on  looking  over 
my  notes,  I  see  many  cases  of  children  proccethug  from  phthisical 
mothers,  who  hare  already  passed  the  ordinary  period  of  develop- 
ment of  the  disease." 

In  the  lluspital  at  Brompton,  of  246  cases  bom  of  phthisical 
parents  the  proportion  of  females  was  much  greater  than  males; — 
viz.,  in  the  forraerj  36*3  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  latter,  18*2  per 
cent.  After  making  allowance  for  the  circumstance  that  probably 
daughters  can  give  a  more  accurate  account  than  sons  can  of  the 
histories  of  their  parenta,  it  appears  from  this  that  daughters  are 
more  liable  than  sons  to  inherit  phthisis  from  their  parents  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  consumptive  blood-relations  of 
these  24G  cases — 122  males  and  124  females  of  the  1010  cases:— 

TABLE  XV. 


Coitouiiiptivc  [}tood*U<;lBtioQS. 

"^--  f^S' 

Fem^fs 

Per  cent 
in  311. 

Tlie  father  of 

„     niotJicr  of  . 

„    father  aud  mother  of         .... 

„    fatliar,  and  brother  or  siafer  of  . 

„     mother,  and  brother  or  sister  of 

„    father  and  ii]other,  and  brother  or  sister    . 

42 
24 
12 
21 

19 

4 

6-2 
3-7 

rs 

31 

28 
'6 

31 

39 

10 

16 

22 

6 

90 

11-4 
2'J 
4-8 
G-5 
1-7 

On  the  other  hand  MM.  Eillictt  and  Baxthcz  found  in  31-1  club 
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dren  that  tuberculosis  was  transmitted  nearly  as  frequently  by  one 
parent  as  the  other.  But  inasmuch  as  females  are  somewhat  more 
Buhject  to  the  disease  than  males,  as  will  be  shewn  in  a  future 
section,  the  inFcrence  drawn  by  them  is,  thnt  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted to  their  offspring  somewhat  more  readily  by  males  than  by 
females. 

In  Dr.  Balman's  141  cases,  assuming  that  all  in  whom  the  parents 
were  affected  in  a  direct  line  (parents  and  grandparents)  were 
transmitted,  it  would  appear  that  tuberculosis  (the  predisposition 
to  scrofula)  is  more  frequently  inherited  from  the  female  line  than 
the  male  line  in  the  proportion  of  48  to  29. 

As  respects  the  transmission  of  consumptmt  by  the  57  grand- 
parents a  contrary  result  was  obtained  : — 


Tbc  grandfather  tranmnittct!  it  in 
,1  did  aot  in    . 


The  graiidmother  transmitted  it  in .  14 
,,  did  not  in  .  23 


87 


I 


Thus  consumption  was  transmitted  in  a  greater  proportion  by 
the  male  than  by  the  female  line. 

(c)  The  relative  frequenctj  of  transmission  by  either  parent  to  the  tivo 
sexes. —KwfiihcT  very  important  fact  presents  itself  in  table  XV. 
Omitting  those  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  consumptive,  the 
father  is  found  to  have  transmitted  the  disease  to  the  sons  in  59*4 
per  cent.,  and  to  the  daughters  in  only  4-3*5  per  cent. ;  whereas, 
the  mother  transmitted  it  to  the  daughters  in  565  per  cent^  and  to 
the  sons  in  only  406  per  cent. ;  thus  completely  reversing  M. 
Rochets  opinion,  aa  stated  above,  and  appearing  to  establish,  so  far 
as  these  limited  statistics  go,  that  fathers  affected  with  tuberculosis 
puluiouftlis  transmit  the  same  disease  to  their  sons  more  frequently 
than  to  their  daughters,  and  mothers  affected  with  the  same  dis- 
ease transmit  it  more  frequently  to  their  daughters  than  to  their 
sons.  This  inference  is  not  altogether  borue  out  by  the  table 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Consumption  Hospital. 

{d)  Transmission  by  the  milk  qf  a  tuberculous  nvrse. — From  the 
time  of  Bordcau,  Van  Helmont,  Wiseman,  and  Booerrhaave  to  that 
of  Lugol  and  other  modem  writers,  an  opinion  has  been  very 
generally  entertmned  that  the  milk  of  nurses  affected  with  tuber- 
culous diseases  may  produce  tuberculosis  (scrofida  aud  consump- 
tion) in  the  child.  White,  Faure,  and  some  others  peremptorily 
deny  it.     It  will  be  luiderstood  that  the  question  here  is  totally 
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distinct  from  that  of  the  influence  of  had  milk  as  defective  or 
vitiated  food,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  a  futiire  section. 
The  writers  I  have  quoted,  and  many  others,  have  entertained  a 
thorough  conviction  that  phthisis  and  scrofula  are  communicated 
from  wet-nurses  to  nurslings,  the  chddreu  of  healthy  parents,  and 
themselves  born  healthy.  Although  many  isolated  cases  in  support 
of  this  view  have  been  recordedj  it  must  lie  admitted  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  no  sufficient  proof,  either  of  the  tuberculous  quali- 
ties of  the  milk,  or  of  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
through  this  channel  from  parent  to  offspring. 

I  am  disposed^  however,  from  obsen^ation  and  experience,  and 
from,  the  quaHties  of  the  milk  of  hiberculous  subjects,  to  admit 
that  a  healtlxy  infant  may  become  tuberculous  from  being  nourished 
with  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  subjectj  aa  a  sole  cause  :  and  thati 
by  transmission  from  the  blood  of  the  nurse  to  the  bload  of  the 
infant ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  essential  that  the  hygienic 
cijpcurastances  under  which  the  child  is  placed  should  be  unfavour- 
able. Where  a  child  originally  healthy,  but  nourished  upon  milk 
derived  from  tuberculous  blood,  is  placed  under  circumstances  in 
other  respects  favourable  to  perfect  haematosis,  tuberculosis  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  produced.  Under  these  circumstances  blood  per- 
fectly free  from  the  tuberculous  character  wiU  be  produced  in  the 
child,  and  however  defective  this  may  be  in  nutritive  qualities, 
unless  some  other  causes  coincide,  the  cell-growth  and  organization 
will  not  become  tuberculous. 

The  observations  frequently  repeated  by  practical  writers  and  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  statistics,  that  scrofula  and  tubercle  are  much 
less  frequent  during  lactation  and  the  first  years  of  life  than  subse- 
quently, if  true,  by  no  means  invalidate  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  milk  of  the  nurse  as  a  sole  cause.  It  is 
not  that  consumption  or  scrofula  is  produced,  bnt  a  tuberculous  con- 
dition of  the  bloodj  which  may  develope  itself  into  these  forms  of 
disease  at  some  subsequent  period. 

(e)  The  hereditary  irawnnission  qf  the  predisposing  causes  of 
Tuberculosis. — Although  the  subject  of  the  predisposing  causes  do 
not  properly  come  under  the  present  head,  but  belongs  rather 
to  that  relating  to  the  causes  of  acquired  tuberculosis,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  here,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  error 
to  conclude  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  specific  mor- 
bid element  the  only  hereditary  influence  exerted  over  the  pro- 
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Lction  of  the  disease.  There  are  physiological  and  pathological 
itea  which  operate  aa  prediaposing  causes  of  the  disease,  and  will 
described  as  such  in  a  future  section.  These  states  maybe  trans- 
itted  hereditarily.  The  temperamenta,  for  instance,  are  thus  trans- 
litted,  and  the  lymphatic  temperament  has  been  regarded  from 
.e  earliest  times  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Anaemia 
id  debility  in  the  parent  are  frequently  transmitted  to  the  off- 
'xing.  It  has  been  shewn  that  tuberculosis  is  totally  distinct 
tm  either  anasmia  or  debility ;  "  debility/'  moreover,  aa  remarked 
•y  Baudelocque,  ia  an  indefinite  term,  and  may  either  be  a  cause 
^ff^  one  of  the  effects  of  a  disease.  It  has  already  been  described  as 
^^  symptom  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  (p.  81),  and  it  will 
^X'escntly  be  described  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Feebleness  of  con- 
*t:.itution,  however  induced,  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis 
a-mong  many  other  diseases  j  the  exciting  or  inducing  causes  of 
aivrch  diseases  acting  in  general  with  greater  force  and  certainty 
til  an  in  robust  constitutions.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fcransmiasion  from  parent  to  offspring  of  such  a  constitution,  this 
lust  not  be  mistaken  for  the  transmission  of  the  diaeuae  itself. 
(/)  General  Remarks  on  Itereditary  transmission. — Regarding 
"tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  origin 
>f  the  different  forms  of  phthisis  and  scrofula — having  regard  also 
-1.  The  detailed  description  of  the  predisposition  to  the  disease 
the  first  chapter  of  the  present  work.  2.  The  anatomico-patho- 
logical results  contained  in  the  tliird  chapter.  3.  The  above  ata- 
listical  data; — I  draw  the  following  inferences  respecting  its 
liereditary  transmission : — 

1.  Accidental  or  acquired  tuberculosis  in  the  parent  is  trans- 
itnitted  to  the  offspring,  either  as  a  predisposition,  or,  in  other 

Tvords,  aa  the  germ  of  the  disease  in  a  latent  state ;  or,  as  the  disease 
itself  in  its  manifest,  active,  patent,  and  characteristic  state.  The 
frequency  of  hereditary  transmission  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined by  accurate  data,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  ia 
not  so  great  as  stated  by  some  authors. 

2.  The  hereditary  transmission  may  take  place  either  by  the 
germ  deposited  by  the  one  parent,  or  the  spermatic  fluid  or  fecun- 
dating material  of  the  other,  or  by  both;  or  it  may  arise  during 
the  nutrition  of  the  germ  from  the  yolk-bag  even  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  vascular  area  and  the  vessels  with  red  blood ;  or  it 
may  proceed  wholly  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  during  the 
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development  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Some  of  the  most  aggravated 
cases  met  Tvith  are  referrible  to  both  parents ;  a  tuberculous  germ, 
the  materials  of  which  have  been  furnished  from  the  tuberculous 
blood  of  the  mother,  being  fecundated  from  the  tuberculous  blood 
of  the  fatbefj  and  again  nourished  and  developed  from  the  tuber- 
culous blood  of  the  mother. 

3.  Tuberculosis^  whether  acquired  or  received  by  hereditary 
transmission,  is  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  tuberculous 
parents  to  their  offspring.  The  transmission  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  wliich  the  blood  is  affected  at  the  period  of  conception ; 
and  also,  especially  when  the  blood  is  slightly  tainted,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  blood  of  the  opposite  parent^  and  upon  the  hy- 
gienic circumstances  uiuler  whicli  the  parents  are  placed,  par- 
ticularly the  mother,  during  the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation. 
Hence  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease^  however  invete- 
rate this  may  be,  is  not  permanent  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  become  extinct  in  a  few  generations. 

4'.  The  minor  degree  or  the  earUer  stage  of  a  tuberculous  state 
of  tlie  blood  correspondmg  with  the  production  of  scrofula,  appears 
to  be  altered  for  better  or  worse  as  the  period  of  puberty  advances ; 
the  blood  in  a  great  many  cases  l)ccoming  healthy,  and  in  others, 
corresponding  with  the  production  of  tubercle,  confirraed  in  its 
metamorphosis.  AVliile  scrofula,  or  rather  the  early  stage  of  the 
blood  disease,  transmits  an  analogous  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
the  hability  to  scrofula,  it  rarely  transmits  tubercle,  whereas  the 
consummation  of  the  disease  of  tlie  blood  corresponding  with  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  very  frequently  transmits  either  tubercle  or 
scrofida,  or  both. 

5.  For  the  transmission  of  the  disease  it  is  sufficient  that  one  of 
the  parents  be  tuberculous  (p.  2),  however  robust  the  other  parent; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  robust,  particularly  if  it  be  the  mo- 
ther, 80  are  the  chances  of  transmission  diminished.  If  tuberculous 
males  had  children  by  none  but  healthy  or  non-tuberculous  females, 
and  the  causes  of  acquired  tuberculosis  could  be  done  away  with, 
the  disease  would  soon  become  extinct  in  the  human  race.  The 
effect  would  be  considerable,  but  not  so  decided  if  tuberculous 
females  had  children  by  only  healthy  males. 

6.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  disease  is  hereditary  if  it 
be  general  in  a  family  and  have  caused  great  mortidity ;  or  when 
one  or  other,  or  more  of  the   parents  in  a  direct  line,  have  died 
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tuberculous,  and  the  disease  in  the  individual  cannot  be  referred 
to  anti-hygienic  causes  ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  at  the  period  of 
the  conception  of  a  child  either  parent  should  present  the  raani- 
fcstntion  of  disease  interna!  or  external.  The  only  essential  point 
la,  that  a  tuberculous  quality  of  the  blood  exists  in  the  pai'ent, 
hoiirever  slight,  or  however  latent  this  may  be. 

7.  According  to  the  extent  to  ■which  the  disease  exists  in  tlie 
parent  transmitting  it,  so  aa  a  general  rule  is  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  in  the  offspring ;  but  the  operation  of  this  rule  must 
depend  greatly  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  opposite  sex.  As  already  stated,  the  most  intense  and  in- 
veterate of  the  cases  which  depend  upon  transmission  are  those 
where  both  parents  are  tuberculous. 

8.  The  evidence  that  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  more  frequently 
by  the  mother  than  by  the  father  is  strong,  so  far  as  limited  statis- 
tical data  go.  Regarding  it  as  a  disease  of  the  blood  this  residt 
might  have  been  predicated^  since  there  is  only  one  period  at  which 
the  father's  influence  could  be  exercised,  viz.,  that  of  conception ; 
"whereas,  the  influence  of  the  mother  is  exercised  at  that  period, 
and  also  throughout  utero-gestation,  and  even  throughout  the 
period  of  lactation. 

9.  The  children  of  tuberculous  parents  are  very  frequently  sub  - 
jected  to  all  those  causes  which  have  concurred  in  the  production 
of  the  disease  in  the  parent.  This  circumstance  has  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  estimating  the  frequency  of  hereditary  trims- 
mission,  the  numerical  representation  of  which  it  tends  to  diminish, 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  every  individual  bom  of 
tuberculous  parents,  and  also  subjected  to  anti-hygienic  influences^ 
is  free  from  hereditary  taint. 

10.  In  individuals  affected  with  tulx^rculosis  who  suffer  from 
local  disease  in  early  life  in  the  form  of  sci'ofola — as  from  suppura- 
ting lymphatic  glands — and  have  been  cured,  the  blood  ia  not 
necessarily  completely  renovated  and  the  disease  eradicated.  It 
very  freqiiently  happens — perhaps  most  frequently — that  the  patho- 
logical state  of  the  blood  is  so  far  removed  that  during  the  life  of 
the  individual  a  repetition  of  the  local  manifestation  of  the  disease 
never  recurs  in  any  of  its  local  forms.  But  the  blood  may  remain 
tuberculous  to  a  suftirirnt  extent  to  transmit  the  disease  to  the  off- 
spriug.  In  tliis  case,  also,  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  health 
of  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex ;  if  good,  the  result  may  be  a 
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complete  e^tinctioa  of  the  disease  in  the  first  or  second  genera- 
tion. 

1 1 .  The  cessation  of  the  hereditary  tranamisaion  of  tuberculosis 
in  a  few  generations  has  not  been  determined  on  statistical  data^ 
but  individual  and  general  observation  admits  it ;  assuming  it  to 
be  a  factj  it  shews  clearly  that,  however  general  the  tuberculous 
constitntion  may  be  in  the  human  race,  it  does  not  constitute  a 
new  species — universality  and  permanency  of  transmission  being 
the  type  of  specific  distinction.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  constitution  pervading,  not  only  the  hiunan  species, 
but  many  other  species  in  the  range  of  organized  nature.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  that  no  confusion  may  arise 
from  tuberculosis  being  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  disease, 
(p.  2)  a  species  in  a  nosological  arrangement  not  being  identical 
with  a  species  in  natural  history, 

12.  The  blood  and  organization  of  the  foetus  may  be  tainted  in 
so  slight  a  degree  that  the  latter  may  present  no  evidence  of  the 
disease  at  birth,  and  may  live  and  grow  without  exhibiting  any 
evidence  even  of  the  predispositioUj  in  which  case  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  may  be  said  to  constitute  no  more  than 
an  hereditary  proclivity  to  the  disease ;  although  not  with  logical 
accuracy.  In  this  case  the  disease  may  remain  latent  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  the  individual  may  escape  its  eflccts  altogether 
imless  subjected  to  the  operation  of  influences  capable  of  pro- 
ducing it  originallyj  and  therefore  capable  of  aggravating  the 
existing  constitutional  affection. 

13.  The  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis  sometimes  cor- 
responds with  ancillary  circumstances  which  will  he  enumerated  as 
the  origin  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  acquired  tuberculosis*  thus 
a  child  may  inherit  a  feeble  constitution  from  one  parent  and 
tuberculosis  from  the  other.  If  hereditary  transmission  proceeds 
from  one  parent,  any  cause  referrible  to  the  other  parent  by  which 
the  constitution  of  the  child  is  enfeebledj  will  increase  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  the  tuberculous  disease. 

14.  In  a  greater  number  of  casea,  where  hereditary  transmission 
has  taken  placej  the  blood  and  the  organization  are  more  intensely 
affected,  so  that  the  predisposition  is  exhibited  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  form  from  birth,  and  in  this  case  the  disease  may  develope 
itself  in  an  active  state  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other  cause, 
or  it  may  be  produced  with  greater  certainty  and  by  less  powerful 
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impressions  fi?om  anti-bygieiiic  influences  than  in  those  who  axe  not 
hereditarily  predisposed ;  and,  although  it  is  true,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  is  trans- 
mitted hereditarily  from  the  parent^  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease requires  the  agency  of  external  causes,  yet  in  many  cases, 
the  action  of  the  slightest  cause  in  such  a  predisposition  will  give 
rise  to  the  disease ;  and  it  too  frequently  occurs  that,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  such  causes,  nothing  will  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease.  It  is  an  errorj  therefore,  to  affirm 
that  the  hereditary  tendency  is  a  mere  pathological  susceptibility 
to  an  ultimate  and  indetcrnunate  disease — although  the  disease  is 
not  transmitted  in  its  active  state,  the  germ  or  principle  of  the  dis- 
ease, whatever  that  may  be — is  transmitted  hereditarily. 

15.  M.  Briquet,  from  the  history  of  95  cases,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  hereditary  tuberculosis  develoiKis  itself  in  the  form  of 
phthisis  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  the  disease  does  when 
acquired.  In  39  of  the  cases  with  the  history  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, 26  became  phthisical  before  30  years  of  age,  while  of  56 
cases  bom  of  perfectly  healthy  parents  31  did  not  become  phthisi- 
cal untU  after  30  (1.  c.,  p.  179) ;  and  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
Foumet,  that  where  the  disease  is  hereditary  it  is  in  general  chronic 
and  characterized  by  large  tubercles,  but  it  would  appear  that  one 
exception  at  least  to  this  rule  is  furnished  by  young  infants,  in 
whom  hereditary  tuberculosis  is  occasionally  acute  and  very  rapid. 

16.  Tuberculous  blood  may  be  diseased  to  such  an  extent  and 
its  tuberculous  state  may  be  so  uninterruptedly  sustained,  that  it 
may  transmit  the  predisposition  or  the  disease  hereditarily  to  two 
or  several  generations,  it  may  then  become  more  healthy  and  one 
or  two  generations  may  escape,  after  which  it  may  acquire  a  new 
intensity,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  renewed  operation  of  the  causes 
of  acquired  tuberculosis  must  be  assumed.  Hence  hereditary  trans- 
mission is  so  much  the  less  to  be  feared,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  a  family  is  removed  to  a  distant  generation. 

17.  When  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  by  the  blood  hereditarily 
to  several  members  of  the  same  family,  very  often  the  tubercular 
disease  does  not  assume  the  same  form,  nor  occur  at  the  same  age, 
nor  affect  the  same  parts  in  all;  one  member  will  have  hydro- 
cephalus in  infancy,  another  glandular  enlargement  in  childhood, 
another  white  swelling  of  the  joints  or  cold  abscesses  at  puberty, 
and  a  fourth  phtliiais  at  a  later  period.     In  other  instances,  how- 
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ever,  together  with  the  tnherculons  state  of  the  blood,  a  predisposi- 
tion to  the  local  deteruiination  also  of  the  disease  is  transmitted 
hereditarily,  and  several  members  of  the  same  family  will  become 
afleeted  with  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  as  with  tubercular 
meningitis,  tubercular  phthisis,  &c.  The  tendency  to  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  is  transmitted  hereditarily,  not  only  as  respects  the 
constitutional  disease  but  in  its  local  manifestation.  (Cunier,  I.  e., 
p.  13).  It  ia  very  frequently  obvious  that  this  predisposition  to 
local  disease  depends  upon  the  malformations  and  irregularities 
and  defects  of  structure  and  the  alterations  of  function,  which  are 
produced  by  the  original  disease  of  the  blood  and  the  aberrations 
of  cell  growth  and  nutrition  which  result  from  it. 

18.  Parents  possessing  a  tuberculous  constitution,  without  any 
manifestation  whatever  of  local  diseiise,  may  have  tuberculous 
children  who  may  die  of  scrofula  or  phthisis  before  they  have 
given  any  indications  of  it  themselves,  and  the  parents  may  die 
subsequently  of  the  disease.  In  this  case  the  inference  is  that  the 
tubercidosis  has  been  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  disease 
at  the  period  of  conception  having  been  very  slight,  or  latent^  in 
the  blood  of  the  parent. 

19.  In  general  the  chances  of  transmission  increase  with  the 
number  of  children  born,  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
yoiu^er  children  die  before  the  elder. 

20.  If  a  taiberculoiis  husband  marries  successively  two  wives, 
both  equally  exempt  from  the  disease,  the  children  of  the  last  wife 
will  be  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  those  of  the  first. 

21.  The  above  inferences  appear  to  me  to  flow  from  tuberculosis 
being  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  facts  before 
us  in  relation  to  its  liereditary  transmission.  Many  of  these  are  of 
the  highest  importance  and  are  open  to  much  discussion,  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  advance  them  dogmatically, 
but  their  full  investigation  is  impracticable  at  this  time  as  it  would 
fill  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume. 


DIYISTON  n. 

THE  CAUSES  BY  WHICH  TUBERCULOSIS  MAT  BE  PRODUCED 
IN  THE    INDIVIDUAL, 

Inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  constitution  of  man 
ab  origine  was  tuberculous,  or  that  tuberculosis  has  been  engrafted 
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on  the  huinaT)  constitution  without  a  cause,  the  real  question  of 
causation  cornea  in  this  division.     The  facts  in  the  foregoing  divi- 
sion, I  think  clearly  shew,  that  once  engendered  in  the  individual 
the  disease  is  very  frequently  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  this 
hereditary  transmission  ia  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  its  extreme 
prevalence  in  almost  all  communities ;  it  would  also  prevent  the 
immediate  extinction  of  the  disease  even  although  all  other  causes 
were  annihilated ;  but  if  it  were  proved  that  every  case  now  occur- 
ring is  the  result  of  direct  hereditary  transmission,  or  if  the  whole 
human  race  were  to  become  tuberculous  from  the  same  source^  the 
question  of  causation  would  not  be  answered.     When  we  approach 
this  question  closely  we  find  that  we  have  to  consider  it  in  refer- 
ence to  the  diseaaCj  in  any  of  its  grades  or  forms,  occurring  con- 
genitally;  or  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  after  birth.     Hereditary 
tuberculosis  is  of  course  congenital,  but  that  has  been  disposed  of, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  may  be  congenital 
without  being  hcrcditaryj  hence  the  inducing  causes  refer  to  the 
individual,  either  during  intra  or  extra-uterine  existence,   which 
require  separate  consideration. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  CAUSES  BY  "WHICH  TUBERCULOSIS  MAT  BE  PRODUCED  IN 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  BEFORE  BIRTH. 

I  believe  it  is  an  indisputable  physiologic^il  truth,  that  children 
may  derive  anomalies  and  modifications  of  the  type  of  the  species 
from  which  their  parents  and  their  families  arc  perfectly  free;  such 
modifications  being  referrible  to  the  very  commencement  of  their 
being,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  period  of  conception.  There  ia  very 
great  reason  to  believe  that  diseases  with  which  parents  are  not 
affected  may  take  their  origin  or  be  generated  in  the  progeny  at 
the  same  period.  Parents  perfectly  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
from  those  recognized  conditions  of  the  constitution  which  act  as 
predisposing  causes,  may  conceive  offspring,  the  primordial  fluid 
germ  of  such  offspring,  the  resxdt  of  the  union  of  the  procreating 
materials,  and  the  analogue  and  origin  of  the  blood,  being  tubercu- 
lous. This  is  totally  distinct  from  hereditary  transmission,  but  has 
been  very  frequently  confounded  with  it.  As  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  in  both  cases  the  disease  is  derived  from  conception ; 
in  the  first  case  it  is  transmitted,  and  in  the  second  it  is  begotten 
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or  procreated  by  the  parent ;   in  both  it  is  innate^  connate  or  con 
genital. 

This  doctrine,  that  diseases  may  be  orig:inally  produced  at  the 
period  of  conception,  and  that  the  offspring  even  of  healthy  parents 
may  become  affected  with  n  disease  from  the  earliest  period  of  ex- 
istence, is  thiis  illustrated  by  a  writer  on  the  laws  of  generation — 
in  the  theory  of  interferences,  he  states,  two  rays  of  light  may  in  a 
certain  sense  create  obscurity;  or  the  chemical  combination,  in 
certain  proportions,  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  azote,  three  substances 
in  their  isolated  state  innocuous  to  the  animal  economy,  may 
generate  prussic  acid,  the  most  frightful  of  poisons;  so,  the  vital 
combination  and  fusion  of  two  healthy  constitutions  may  in  certain 
conditions  give  origin  to  a  third  which  is  morbid.  (Lucas,  lib,  cit, 
vol.  ii,  p.  541). 

I  believe  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  the  doctrine  of  Lugol. 
Admitting  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  genera- 
tion, the  term  hereditary,  as  applied  by  this  writer,  is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  it,  and  very  great  obscurity  has  been  cast  over  the 
subject,  by  discussing  this  question  of  the  original  production  of 
the  disease  La  the  offspring  from  some  defect  or  incongruity  in  the 
parents,  under  the  head  of  "  hereditary  transmission.^' 

Among  the  causes  of  the  original  production  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  foetus,  none  is  perhaps  more  probable  than  conception  during 
the  period  that  one  or  both  of  the  parents  is  affected  with  other 
diseases.  This,  if  admitted,  amounts  to  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
morbid  element,  whatever  that  may  be.  Baillou,  Aatruc,  Bouvart, 
Bandar  Lalouette,  Pujol,  Baumea,  Hufeland,  Portal,  Lamauve,  Poil- 
roux,  Sat-DeygaUieres,  Ricord,  Lugol,  Giraudeau  de  St.  Gcrvais  and 
others,  among  whom  are  the  highest  authorities  in  the  literature  of 
tuberculous  diseases,  arc  quoted  as  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
transformation  of  syphiha  affecting  the  father  or  mother,  into  scrofula 
in  the  infant.  Some  of  them  believe  that  scrofula  has  no  other 
origin.  Some,  not  liking  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
believe  syphilis  and  scroftda  to  be  originally  the  same  disease. 
Others,  obliged  to  admit  the  radical  difference  and  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  each  of  the  diseases  in  their  proper  form,  limit  the 
production  of  tuberculosis  to  certain  stages  of  syphilis.  Astruc  be- 
lieved that  when  scrofula  is  not  ti'ansmitted  directly  from  scrofu- 
lous parents  it  is  derived  in  all  cases  from  syphilis.  Lugol  enter- 
tains the  most  absolute  conviction  that  syphilis  produces  scrofula. 
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^^^K  Kicord  limits  the  production  to  the  period  of  the  tertiary  aymp- 

^^^V  toma. 

^M  Dr.  James  Whitehead  has    lately    revived  the  doctrine,  that 

^M  tuberculoua  affections  in  the  offspring  result  from  syphilis  in  the 
^w  parents.  He  states,  "  I  have  Itnown  a  family  of  children  whose 
father  suffered  from  both  acute  and  chronic  secondaiy  syphilis  in 
early  Ufe,  of  which  he  was  considered  perfectly  cured  before  mar- 
riage, but  who  had,  notwithstanding,  a  most  violent  attack  of 
secondary  disease  of  long  duration,  in  the  form  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions and  burrowing  inguinal  abscesses,  commencing  twelve 
months  after  marriage,  and  without  any  additional  infection ;  his 
■wife  suffering  at  the  same  time  under  a  train  of  symptoms  of  like 
nature.  Two  of  the  daughtera  died  before  the  age  of  twenty  years 
of  phthisis,  complicated  with  white  aweUing  of  the  Icnee  in  both, 
diseases  which  had  previously  been  unknown  in  the  family  of  either 
parent.*  The  two  sons  Buffered  from  syphilis  in  the  usual  form 
during  infancy  and  childhood^  the  traces  of  which  existed  in  adult 
life.  The  offspring  of  one  of  these  bears  evidence  of  the  same  taint 
in  characteristic  form,"  Dr.  W.  quotes  from  Portal  some  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  authors  above  enumerated,  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine^ — that  the  scrofulous  taint  is  frequently  a  degenerated 
syphilitic  taint;  he  does  not  believe  that  lues  venerea  passes 
into  scrofula  in  the  individual  affected  only,  but  also  in  the  progeny 
thence  issuing.f 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  totally  independent  character 
of  these  two  diseases  in  their  special  and  general  pathology,  in  their 
etiology,  symptoms,  and  general  history.  The  facts  establishing 
this  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  generally  admitted.  So  that  the 
only  point  of  view  in  which  the  doctrine  can  hold,  is  the  absolute 

t  transmutation  of  the  syphilitic  poison  into  the  tuberculous  ele- 
ment of  disease.  The  doctrine  is  founded  upon  individual  obser- 
vations unsupported  by  any  sufficient  statistical  data.  However 
strong  the  individual  illustrations  {Lugol,  Whitehead,  &c.)  may  be^ 
they  can  never  be  deemed  sufficient  to  estabUsh  anything  more 
than  the  possibility  of  the  doctrine.  There  is  no  fact  or  experi- 
ment which  conclusively  proves  that  a  single  case  of  tuberculosis 
was  ever  produced  by  syplnlis  alone,  and  the  circumstance  that 
scrofula  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  districts  and  coimtries, 
and  indeed  in  ages  of  the  world  unknown  to  s^^hilis,  is  conclusive 
against  any  considerable  influence  that  it  could  exert. 


*  On  Hereditary  Diacascs,  preface,  1851,  p.  8. 


t  Idem,  p.  240. 
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At  the  same  time,  syphilis,  by  its  deleterious  efFecta  on  the  con- 
stibition  of  the  parent^  may  probably  weaken  the  reproductive 
faculty  and  lead  to  the  conception  of  children  who,  from  poverty 
of  blood  and  debility  of  organization,  are  prediflpoaed  to  tubercu- 
loHiH,  and  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  again  when  the  subject  of 
the  predisposing  causes  ia  before  us. 

The  other  causes  of  the  original  production  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
embryo  and  foetus  when  it  does  not  exist  in  theparentj  which  have 
been  enumerated,  are  the  following:  1.  Conception  during  the 
])eriod  that  the  tw'o  parents  are  affected  with  different  diatheses  or 
diseasesj  and  the  reaction  of  the  morbid  elements  of  one  disease  on 
those  of  the  other  to  produce  a  third.  2.  The  simple  want  of  har- 
mony and  the  reaction  of  the  two  temperaments  of  the  parents  on 
each  other ;  it  is  said  that  the  most  opposite  diseases  may  spring 
from  this  source.  3.  Conception  in  localities  favourable  to  the 
production  of  tuberculosis^  or  even  under  the  insensible  influences 
of  the  generating  causes  of  morbi<l  phenomena  generally ;  it  is 
said  that  the  exciting  causes  of  all  diseases  may  affect  the  embryo 
through  the  parent  without  affecting  the  parent.  4.  Conception 
during  menstruation.  5.  Sexual  excesses  and  abuses.  6.  Preco- 
cious marriages,  both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  7.  Too  advanced  age  of  the  parent  of  either  sex.  8.  Ill- 
assorted  ages  of  the  parents  ;  the  husband  being  younger  than  the 
wife.  9.  A  comparative  deficiency  of  generative  power — the  hus- 
band being  more  feeble  than  the  wife — "  a  man  can  never  ener- 
getically impregnate  a  woman  who  is  much  more  vigorous  than 
himself."  (Lugol,  p.  74),  10.  Mental  and  physical  shocks  and 
impressions  received  by  the  mother  during  utero-gestation.  11. 
One  of  the  parents  being  epileptic,  apoplectic^  lunatic,  affected  with 
scirrhus,  cancer,  gout,  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  injurious  influence  of  mercury  on  the 
system,  &c,  &c. 

A  similar  deficiency  exists  of  proof  of  the  production  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  offspring  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  existence  of  any  of 
these  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  parent,  as  stated  in  reference 
to  ayphlUs  as  a  cause  of  tidjerculoais.  At  the  same  time,  after 
giving  much  attention  to  this  subject^  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  generation  that  a  disease  may  originate 
at  the  period  of  conception  from  an  incongruity,  deficiency  or 
aberration  of  the  elements  which  are  to  form  the  foetus  and  are 
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derived  from  the  Wood  of  the  parents,  and  with  Lngol  aiid^others ; 
I  Jiave  witnessed  coacs  that  were  rcfcrriblc  to  this  as  a  cause  with 
greater  probability  than  any  other. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  euu- 
raerated  may  prove  causca  of  a  debilitated  constitution  of  the 
offspring.  Such  debility  ia  not  tuberculosis,  nor  is  it  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition,  but  it  may  become  a  predisposing  cause  of 
tuberculosis  ^vhon  the  iutlividual  is  exposed  to  the  more  direct 
causes  of  the  disease.  In  this  point  of  view  all  these  circumstauces 
liavc  the  highest  practical  import,  and  will  have  to  be  referred  to 
again  in  future  sections. 

Tlic  principal  question  in  this  section  to  which  no  solution 
can  at  present  be  arrived  at,  is — Whether  a  seminal  accretion 
from  blood  exhausted  of  its  reproductive  principle  in  a  debilitated 
ate  of  the  nervous  powers,  or  a  want  of  due  elaboration  of  the 
semen,  produces  in  the  embryo  that  specific  modiiication  of  the 
blood  which  constitutes  tuberculosis,  or  whether  it  produces  only 
a  poverty  of  the  fluids  nnd  debility  of  the  organization,  whicli  ren- 
ders them  more  susceptible  of  the  tuberculous  transformation. 

The  production  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  Ftetus  at  pmods  of  Ulero- 
f/estatian  subsefpieiit  to  conception. — A  pregnant  woman  may  be 
subjected  to  a  contagious  disorder,  and  without  taking  it  herself 
may  convey  it  by  the  blood  to  the  infant.  Thns^  a  wornnn,  37 
years  old,  in  good  health,  who  bad  been  vaccinated,  gave  birth  to 
an  infant  at  eight  months  having  the  small  pox,  of  which  it  died 
on  the  ninth  day,  the  mother  escaping.  Numerous  facta  of  this 
nature  have  been  observed.  So  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  woman 
during  pregnancy,  subject  to  many  of  those  circiunstances  wliich 
are  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  disease  at  the  period  of 
conception^  might  produce  it  at  any  subsequent  period  of  utero- 
gestation.  If,  for  instance,  a  syphilitic  condition  of  the  blood  in  the 
parent  can  prodiice  tuberculosis  in  the  first  instance^  its  occurrence 
or  continuance  during  utero-gcstation  might  render  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  tuberculous  at  any  subiiequent  period,  and  so  of  any 
other  cause  which  is  operative  through  the  mother  individually. 
The  fmtua  is  subject  to  external  influences  only  through  the 
mother,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  mother  being 
free  from  tuberculosis  at  the  period  of  conception,  but  subject  to 
influeuces  unfavourable  to  its  nutrition  during  utero-gestation, 
may — without    becoming  tuberculous   herself — become  the   mc- 
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dium  of  the  production  of  a  tuberculoxis  quality  in  the  blood 
of  the  foetua;  the  case  of  the  foetus  in  utcro  thus  acquiring  a 
tuberculoua  quality  may  be  exemplified  problematically  in  the  con- 
tinual action  of  the  depressing  passions,  or  of  the  other  causes  of 
acquired  tuberculosis  after  birth  on  the  blood  of  the  mother.  On  this 
point  we  have  absolutely  no  authentic  facta  to  (^de  our  judgment. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  CAUSES  BY  WHICH  TUrEKCULOSIS  MAT  BE  PRODUCED  IN 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  AFTER  BIRTH, 

That  tuberculosis  may  be  produced  as  a  primary  affection,  with- 
out any  hereditary  taint,  although  positively  denied  by  M.  Lugol,  is 
generally  admitted.  Dr.  Mason  Qood  ftiruishes  a  remarkable 
instance.*  A  gentleman  was  affected  with  scrofiila  and  its  aequelsa 
for  many  yearsj  having  affections  of  tlie  joints  and  bones  with  ul- 
cerations of  the  fflands ;  he  had  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  at  the 
middle  period  of  life,  who  never  exhibited  any  tendency  to  such  a 
complaint,  nor  could  it  be  traced  to  any  part  of  the  family  hneage 
as  far  as  it  could  be  ascended.  Instances  of  phthisis  and  other 
varieties  of  tuberculosis  occur  under  similar  circumatauccs.  Lacnneo 
very  justly  remarks,  that  the  moat  robust,  and  those  of  the  most  per- 
fect bodily  configuration  are  frequently  cut  off  by  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, and  he  records  the  fact,  that  one  family  came  under  his  notice 
in  which  the  father  and  mother  died  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  of  acute  disease,  after  having  seen  fourteen  children,  bom 
healthy  and  without  any  seeming  predisposition,  successively  carried 
off  by  consumption  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five.t 
Since  the  facts  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  clearly 
indicate  that  acquired  tuberculosis  is  hable  to  become  hereditary, 
and,  with  the  exception  that  the  disease  may  probably  in  some 
instances  be  eugeudered  at  the  period  of  conception  or  during 
utero-gestation,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  a  child  is  not  bom  with  the  disease  without  one  or  both 
parents  being  previously  affected  with  it  in  some  degree,  the  true 
cause,  or  if  more  than  one,  all  the  causes,  ought  to  be  comprised 
under  the  present  haul.  We  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
analyse  the  mass  of  matter  before  us  and  to  exhibit  the  real  state 

*  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  iU,  p.  346. 
t  Traiu,,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  Ed.  iii,  p,  337. 
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of  this  great  but  obscure  and  difficult  question ;  a  subject,  the 
elucidation  of  which,  it  may  be  stated  unhesitatingly,  is  of  more 
importance  to  mankind  than  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  prac- 
tical medicine, 

A.— OF  THE    PKEDISPOSINO    CAUSES   OP   TUBERCULOSIS. 

We  hold  that  a  predisposing  cause  of  a  disease  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  constitution — an  internal  cause — difFering  from  the 
disease  itself,  but  rendering  the  body  more  susceptible  of  being 
acted  upon  by  the  external,  immediate  or  exciting  causes.  Hence, 
climate,  temperature  and  other  external  agencies,  whatever  their 
influence,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes.  Per- 
sons of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  variety  of  tempera- 
ment, are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  but  the  opinion  has  ever  been 
entertained  that  they  are  not  equally  so.  Conchisions  were  for- 
merly arrived  at  on  tins  point  >vithout  the  aid  of  statistics,  and  no 
doubt  erroneous  and  exaggerated  views  were  entertained.  Modem 
statistics  are  rendering  our  infonnation  on  the  causation  of  disease 
generally  more  definite,  and  as  respects  tuberculous  affections, 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  and  many  of  the  results  of  former 
observation  appear  to  have  been  invalidated.  We  find  modem 
writers  denying  the  influence  of  certmi  agencies  and  causes,  but 
it  shoidd  be  at  once  observed  that  this  denial  is  too  frequently 
founded  on  very  partial  statistical  data,  and  partial  statistics 
may  lead  us  into  even  greater  errors  than  observation  alone 
has  done.  In  no  case  is  this  more  likely  to  occur  than  in 
reference  to  tuberculosis.  The  statistics  of  phthisis,  as  repeatedly 
stated,  are  not  the  statistics  of  tuberculosis ;  the  statistics  of  scro- 
fula, of  tuberculous  meningitis,  of  mesenteric  disease,  are  not  the 
statistics  of  tuberculosis ;  and  more  especially  the  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  these  diseases,  singly  or  combined,  are  not  those  of 
tuberculosis,  nor  would  the  most  accurate  numerical  accovint  of  all 
the  declared  cases  of  the  local  diseases  grafted  on  the  tuberculous 
constitution  be  the  statistics  of  tuberculosis.  We  can  never  hope 
to  attain  such  a  degree  of  certainty  from  statistical  data  which  will 
allow  us  to  reason  as  in  a  mathematical  problem,  xintil  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  specific  alteration  of  the  blood,  and 
are  enabled  to  form  at  least  an  approximative  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  population  affected,  dot  only  with  the  different 
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varieties  of  local  disease^  but  witli  the  conatitutionEd  affection  iu 
its  various  grades. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  either  physiological  or  pathological. 

THB  PREDISPOSING  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CAUSES. 

1.      SEX. 

Tliat  the  sex  of  an  individual  can  have  hut  very  little  influence 
in  the  causation  of  this  disease  may  be  inferred  from  very  high 
authorities,  who  have  investigated  the  subject^  differing  as  to  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  relation  to  the  sexes ;  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  more  Hmitcd  statistics  of  the  mortahty 
of  the  disease,  it  prevails  most  in  the  male  eex  in  certain  localities^ 
and  in  the  female  sex  in  others ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  investi- 
gation has  been  made  in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  the 
results  have  been  reversed. 

Of  C)37  scrofulous  subjects  referred  to  in  M.  Lebert's  work,  and 
141  in  Dr.  Balman's,  36i  were  males,  and  314-  females,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  very  little  difference  exists  in  the 
sexes  as  to  the  occurrence  of  scrofulous  affection  in  the  aggre- 
gate. In  the  Registrar  General's  Reports  for  Engliuid,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  taking  a  period  of  four  years,  the  deaths  registered  from 
scrofula  are  4-151  males,  and  3228  females.  (Mr.  E.  Phillips.)  Taking 
the  whole  of  England  for  1847  the  deaths  were  1365  males  to 
10a9  females.  From  this  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  mortality 
from  scrofula,  but  its  occurrence  in  this  country  is  most  frequent 
in  malea,  since  these  proportions  are  much  greater  than  any 
disparity  between  the  number  of  the  sexes  linng  would  account 
for.  The  statements  of  continental  writers  differ  remarkably  from 
the  results  obtained  by  our  own  statistics  on  tliis  point,  but  they 
are  generally  derived  from  individual  experience  on  a  more  limited 
scale.  Thus,  according  to  Lepelletier,  Gucrsaut  and  Papavoine, 
the  proportion  of  scrofulous  females  to  males  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals  is  na  5  to  3. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  phlhms  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals living  in  Loudon  and  many  of  the  large  manufactiu'ing 
and  other  towns  in  Enf^laud  and  Wales,  in  iJ  of  11  divisions  into 
wliich  the  country  is  divided,  and  in  7  out  of  42  counties,  is  greater 
in  males  than  in  females.  The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  London  from 
1845  to  184i>  were  58  per  cent,  of  males  to  17  per  cent,  of  females, 
(Dr.  E.  Smith.)     An  excess  is  also  found  among  males  in  many 
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large  continental  towns,  as  at  Hamburg,  Rouen  hoapitalj  Naples 
hosj)italj  New  York  (except  among  the  black  population),  Geneva, 
and  aome  otlier  continental  cities  aucl  localities.  (Sir  J,  Clark, 
lib.  cit,  p,  183.)  Leeds,  however,  haa  furnished  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  the  excess  in  tliis  town  having  been  fouud  to  be  on  the 
side  of  females. 

These  are  instances  of  statistical  results  in  certain  localities  and 
among  comparatively  limited  numbers  of  individuals.  Residts 
directly  the  reverse  are  oljtaiued  in  other  localities  and  among 
numbers  similarly  limited.  M.  Benoiston  de  Chfl.teauneuf  found 
that  of  45,000  patients  admitted  on  account  of  various  diseases 
into  three  of  the  Piu'is  hospitals,  751-  out  of  20,055,  or  1  in  35 
males,  and  809  out  of  16,955,  or  1  in  21  females,  died  from  phthisis. 
JI.  Jjouis  believes  the  mortahty  from  phthisis  is  greater  amongst 
females  than  males  in  Paris,  The  ratio  of  mortality  from  phthisis 
to  the  number  of  individuals  living  in  9  of  the  11  divisions  of 
Enf^land,  in  31  out  of  -J2  counties,  and  in  (30  out  of  95  districts, 
was  found  to  he  greater  amoug  femnlcs  than  males.  (Dr.  E.  Smith.) 
The  sum  of  Sir  J.  Clark's  statistics  for  13  different  localities  in 
Europe  and  America,  including  the  localities  in  Avliich  the  excess 
was  on  the  side  on  the  one  hand  of  males,  and  on  the  other 
of  females,  is  17,330  females  to  15,271  males. 

MM.  Eilliett  and  Barthez  (lib.  cit.,  p.  123)  found  in  329  deaths 
in  boys,  from  1  to  15  years  of  age,  195  were  tuberculous^  and 
in  19G  deaths  of  girls  119  were  tuberculous,  the  mortality  from 
tubercle  in  young  subjects  being  thus  about  To  per  cent,  higher  iu 
gii'ls  than  in  boys ;  and  M.  Papavoine  found  that  gii'Is  were  more 
subject  to  tuberculization  in  the  ratio  of  ^/j  to  "^j3,  or  67  to  51.  The 
excess  in  girls  is  not  uniform  at  diflcrcnt  periods  from  1  to  15 
years,  a  point  which  has  to  be  considered  in  counectiou  with  the 
subject  of  age  as  a  predisposition. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  coniine  our  investigation  to  these  compara- 
tively limited  series  of  results  we  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  probably  females  are  more  liable  to  phthisis  than  males,  and 
cases  registered  as  phthisis  constituting  so  large  a  propoiiion  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis,  that,  probably,  females  are  more  subject 
than  males  to  the  disease  of  the  blood. 

Let  na  now  take  a  wider  statistical  range.  According  to  the 
Registrar-GeneraPs  fii^st  Report,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  at  all 
ages,  during  two  years  and  a  half  (1837^  1838,  1839)j  in  England 
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and  Wales  was  146^338,  comprising  69,009  males  and  77,329 
females ;  the  mean  per  ceutage  for  phthisis  on  the  mortality  of 
males  being  1799,  and  in  that  of  females  267 ;  1  and  Tl-l  expres- 
sing the  relative  tendency  to  death  from  this  form  of  the  disease  in 
the  tvro  sexes.  But  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  of  each  sex 
from  phthisis  with  the  number  living  of  each  sex,  estimated 
approximativcly  from  the  census,  it  appears  that  in  this  period 
the  disparity  between  the  two  sexes  is  less — viz.,  as  1  for  the  male 
sex  to  1*0675  for  females.  By  the  first  method  the  ratio  of 
mortality  is  14  per  cent,  more  for  females,  by  the  second  con- 
sumption appears  to  occur  in  rather  less  than  7  per  cent,  more 
females  living  than  males.*  So  also  from  the  Irish  Reports  it 
appears  that  of  135,590  deaths  from  phthisis  63,635  were  males 
and  71,955  females. 

This  excess  in  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  females  over 
males,  and  the  probable  excess  in  the  occurrence  of  consumption 
in  females,  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  has  continued 
with  httle  variation  to  the  period  of  the  last  census.  In  England 
the  respective  ratios  of  the  deaths  from  cousumptiou  to  the  popu^ 
lation  were : — 

HAINES.  rcicALxa. 

In  the  year  18-17         .        .        .        .         .     1  in  337-6     ..     1  m  3101 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lacnuec  and  Louis,  1  believe  generally  con- 
curred in,  that  the  mortahty  from  phthisis  for  the  whole  of  France 
is  greater  in  females  than  in  males. 

We  have  thus  an  excess  of  mortality  from  scrofula  in  the  male 
sex,  and  an  excess  from  phthisis  in  the  female  sex  ;  we  have  in  the 
next  place  the  mortality  from  tubercular  diseases  taken  together 
as  shewn  also  in  the  general  registry. 

In  1817  the  deaths  at  all  ages  were  : — 

UALPJ.  FBVAtea 

From  scrofula 1,366  ..  1,039 

,,     tabes  mcscntcrica 2,455  ..  2,125 

„     plithiHis 25,083  ..  28.234 

„     hydrooepholas 4,285  . .  3,378 

3S.I88  34.776 

This  gives  only  2*3  per  cent,  as  the  excess  of  mortality  of  the 
female  over  the  male  sex  for  tuberculosis  generally,  but  5*9  per 
cent,  in  excess  for  phthisis  alone. 

In  67,904  deaths  registered  "  tuberciUar  diseases  "  in  the  year 
•  TtusMediool  O&zotto,  1842,  p.  175. 
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1847,  from  birtli  to  10  years  of  age,  there  are  more  deaths  in  males 
than  in  females ;  from  10  to  45  years  the  excess  is  greatly  on  the 
side  of  females,  and  from  45  years  to  extreme  old  age^  with  an  un- 
important exception,  there  is  again  an  excess  in  favour  of  males. 
From  phthisis  alone  more  males  are  registered  during  the  first  two 
years ;  after  which  to  the  45th  years  a  great  excess  of  females  die ; 
and  subsequently  to  extreme  old  age,  with  one  unimportant  excep- 
tioUj  more  males.  In  all  there  are  33^188  fatal  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  males  to  34,776  in  females.  (Vide  Table  XIX.)  The 
proportion  of  the  population  estimated  to  the  middle  of  that  year 
being  as  8,368,914  males  to  8,755,174  females. 

These  statistics  establish  one  of  two  things — that  the  female  sex 
is  either,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberctdosis, 
or  that  females  in  the  mass  are  more  exposed  to  the  inducing 
causes.  The  circumstance  that  more  males  are  born  than  females 
must  tend  to  increase  the  ratio  of  excess  on  the  side  of  females, 
since  more  males  die  from  all  causes.  But  even  then  the  true 
excess,  taking  all  forms  of  the  disease,  is  really  very  small. 

Two  circumstances  may  be  referred  to  as  tending  to  explain 
this.  1.  The  blood  of  females  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles, 
and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  that  of  malesj  the 
corpuscles  being  as  99*1  in  the  former  to  132'1  in  the  latter  in 
100  parts;  (Lecanu;)  the  heart,  arteries  and  lungs  are  also 
smaller  and  of  lesser  density,  and  the  vigour  of  the  circulation 
is  less.  But  this  condition  is  in  relation  to  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  female,  and  we  should  say  a  priori  that  its  influence 
could  be  but  small.  The  qualities  of  the  tuberculous  blood 
resemble  in  some  respects  those  of  the  healthy  blood  of  the 
female,  and  admitting  that  the  female  sex  is  predisposed  to  the 
disease,  the  fact  that  it  has  so  slight  an  influence  shews  that  these 
qualities  of  the  blood  by  no  means  constitute  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  blood  disease,  and  that  the  modification  of  the  blood  is  a 
specific  change  differing  entirely  from  a  mere  change  in  the 
proportions  of  its  grosser  constituent  parts.  2.  The  more  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  female  sex  transmitting  tuberculosis  here- 
ditarily more  frequently  than  the  male  aex  it  probably  transmits  it 
more  frequently  to  the  female  than  to  the  male  offspring. 

Facts  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  induce  us  to  pause  before  we 
admit  that  sex  is  even  to  this  extent  a  cause  of  tuberculosis.  The 
varying  and  sometimes  contradictory  statistical  residta  are  of  this 
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nature;  and  we  ai*e  at  present  so  little  acquainted  witli  the  tnie 
efficient  causes  that  we  cannot  explain  these  variations.  Admitting 
for  a  moment  that  both  sexes  are  equally,  or  nearly  so,  affected  with 
the  disease  of  the  blood  from  hereditary  transmission  or  from 
exposure  to  anti-hygienic  influences,  we  find  that  males  are  more 
liable  to  scrofula  than  females,  and  those  who  have  an  outbreak  of 
scrofula  frequently  escape  the  consummation  of  the  disease  in  the 
form  of  intcr?ial  tuberculization.  Males  again  appear  to  be  more 
liable  to  hydiocephalus  and  tabes  mesentenca,  and  those  who  die 
of  these  forms  of  the  disease  are  of  course  not  found  in  the  registry 
of  phthisis.  Here  are  reasons  for  the  admitted  fact  that  females 
die  of  phtliisis  more  frequently  than  males.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  ratios  arc  altered  as  respects  the  local 
development  and  probably  the  original  production  of  the  disease  in 
the  two  sexes,  it  would  appear  that  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Consumption  Hospital  (Dr.  T.  Thompson,  Lancet,  Dec.  1851) 
viarned  women  above  the  age  of  25  years  die  of  phthisis  less 
frequently  than  married  men  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  Dr. 
Thompson  refers  this  to  moral  causes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  females  affected  with  tuberculosis 
escape  local  disease  in  the  various  forms  of  scrofula  more  fre- 
quently than  males,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  and  hence  the 
preponderance  of  scrofula  in  the  male  sex ;  moreover,  that  the 
constitutional  disease  is  more  fi-equently  spontaneously  cured  by 
treatment,  the  efflux  of  time,  and  the  progressive  changes  of  the 
blood  as  age  advances,  or  by  altered  habits  and  hygiene.  This 
remark  applies  especiaU\%  hut  not  altogether,  to  the  disease  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  scrofulous  forms  rather  than  to  internal 
tuberculization. 

Tlie  circumstance  that  sex  has  so  slight  an  influence  as  a 
predisposing  cause,  accounts  for  the  contrary  residts  obtained  fr^m 
limited  statistical  data.  Other  causes  of  the  disease  so  easily  modi- 
fying and  even  reversing  the  numerical  proportions  in  a  small 
number  of  individuals  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  liabihty  of  the  sexes  to  special  forms  at  particular  ages, 
belongs  to  a  future  stage  of  the  enquiry,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  here,  that  the  greater  liability  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex 
at  different  epochs  of  life,  is  a  different  question  from  that  of  the 
total  relative  Uability ;  at  present  I  consider  that  the  only  affirma- 
tion waiTanted  from  the  fact«  before  us  is,  that  in  this  conntry 
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there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  female  sea:  operatiTig  in  a  slight 
decree  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis. 


THE    LYMPHATIC    TEMPEKAMEXT. 


From  the  earliest  ages  until  very  recently  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament  has  been  regarded^  from  observation  alone,  sometimes 
as  the  first  degree  of  tuberculosis  (scrofula),  and  at  others  as  an  un- 
equivocal and  very  influential  predisposing  cause  of  scrofula  and 
phthibis,  and  it  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  numerical 
method  that  this  opinion  began  to  be  doubted.  The  indefinite 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  temperaments  renders  it  very 
diflBLCult  to  determine  this  question^  and  the  difl5.culty  is  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  effects  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood  on  the  animal  economy,  are  analogous  to  the  characters  of 
the  lymphatic  temperament. 

Of  9000  children  in  London  examined  by  M.  Phillips,  having  the 
marks  of  scrofula  adopted  by  him  as  diagnostic  signs  of  the  disease, 
a  little  over  32  per  cent,  only  had  light  hair  and  eyes ;  but  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  too  Hmited  character  of  these  diagnostic 
marks.  M.  Lebert  states^  that  the  etiological  influence  of  this 
temperament  has  been  greatly  exaggerated^  and  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  dispute  it  altogether.  {Lib.  cit.  p.  64.)  M.  Fournet 
thinks  phthisis  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  a  moderate  than  in 
a  highly  lymphatic  temperament,  being  very  rare  in  the  latter. 
(L.  c.  p.  510.)  In  Dr.  Batman's  141  cases  of  scrofulous  external 
glands,  observed  in  Liverpoolj  48  per  cent,  had  light  hair  and 
complexions,  and  34-  per  cent,  dark  or  black  hair  and  eyes. 
Dr.  Balman  appends  a  very  important  remark  to  this  statement 
(1.  c.  p.  10} — that  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  North  of  England  is  of  the 
fair-haired  race.  This  remark  shews  the  insufficiency  of  our  data 
to  determine  this  question  numerically;  for,  if  in  other  districts  of 
England  the  Celtic  or  dark-haired  races  predorainatsj  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  may  occur  in  dark-haired  individuals^  without 
invalidating  the  opinion  that  the  opposite  temperament  operates 
as  a  predisposing  cause*  "We  ought  to  know  the  proportion  of  the 
different  temperaments  in  the  whole  population,  and  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  tuberculous  individuals  to  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  temperament,  in  order  to  estimate  it  correctly. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  general  opinion  corrected 
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by  tbeae  imperfect  statistics,  tliat  the  lymphatic  temperament  is  a 
predisposing  cause,  but  that  its  influence  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  of  individuals   of  this  temperament 
possesses   some   of    the   most   promineTifc   physical   characters    of 
tuberculous  blood,  differing  from  the  blood  in  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament— in  the  proportion  of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  is  small 
(116*0  parts  as  compared  with  136*4!  parta  in  the  thousand,  with 
800*5  of  water  as  compared   with  786*5   parts,   (Lecanu),    there 
being  also  a  small  increase  in  the  proportion  of  albumen,  the  red 
corpuscles  probably  developing  themselves  slowly,  and  the  blood 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  old  corpuscles,  (Schultz,)  thereby 
indicating  a  diminished  vitahty,  might  at  first  sight  lead  to  the 
inference  that  tuberculous  blood  ia  essentially  the  same  as  lym- 
phatic blood.     But,  although  the  above  qualities  are  common  to 
both,  in  the  latter  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  plastic  constituents  which  obtains  in  the  former;  and 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  however  well  marked,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  even  the  minor  shades  of  tuberculosis  j  there  are 
a  few  circumstances  in  which  the  temperament  resembles  it,  yet- 
it  is  exempt  from  most  of  the  specific  peculiarities  of  structura 
and  function,  described  in  the  first  chapter,  as  characterizing  th^ 
tuberculous  predisposition.     Lymphatic  blood  will  never  of  itself 
become  tuberculous,  nor  can  it  produce  the  effects  which  resul) 
from  the  latter.     As  in  the  case  of  the  female  sex,   ao   of  the 
lymphatic  temperament — that   they   are  not  more  influential   aM 
predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis,  than  we  now  find  to   he  tli« 
case,  are  corroborative  proofs,  admitting  its  scat  to  be  in  the  blood- 
that  the  disease  consists  of  a  vitiated  condition  of  this  fluid^  stti 
geiieriSf  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 


3.     AGE. 

The  moat  cursory  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion,  thati 
particular  tuberculous  affections  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
at  certain  periods  of  life  than  at  others.  Tubercular  meningitis, 
for  instance,  occurs  in  infancy;  scrofula  is  most  frequent  ia 
childhood  and  early  hfe;  and  phthisis  in  early  adult  life.  There 
are  many  statements  extant,  founded  on  very  partial  data,  as  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  at  different  ages  and  epochs  of 
hfe,  and  aa  to  the  influence  exerted  by  age,  considered  per  *e,  over 
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the  production  of  particular  forms  of  the  disease,  Hitlierto,  liow- 
evcr,  no  attempts  appear  to  Lave  beeu  made  to  determine  the 
relative  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  viewed  as  the  origin  of  internal 
and  external  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  afFectiona ;  or,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  history  and  progi'css  of  these  local  affections  is 
influenced  by  any  law  relating  to  the  development  of  the  disease 
of  tlic  blood  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  The  view  I  have 
taken  of  tubercular  lociU  diseases  as  mauifostations  of  a  special 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  has  led  to  interesting  and  unex- 
pected results  nnder  this  head. 

Before  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  influence 
of  age  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  subject  of — 

1.  The  probable  duration  of  iubercuhsk, — Children  are  fre- 
quently bom  with  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease,  and 
with  many  of  the  characters  of  the  tuberculous  constitution  well 
marked,  they  live  for  many  years  without  any  manifestation  of  it 
in  an  active  state,  and,  under  favourable  circumstauces,  the 
blood  becomes  renovated,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  promi- 
nent traces  which  arc  necessarily  indeliljlCj  such  as  Lrrcgularities 
of  the  bony  skeleton,  they  lose  all  its  traits,  and  attain  longevity, 
or  die  prematurely,  of  other  diseases.  Children  born  with  tuber- 
culosis, or  who  acquire  it  at  an  early  period,  may  also  be  attacked 
with  local  disease  which  may  endure  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  and 
ultimately  tcrmiuritc  cither  in  recovery  or  death;  we  see  this 
especially  in  various  affections  denominated  ''^  scrofula."  MTien 
tubercle  is  deposited  internally,  it  is  true,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  death  takes  phice  within  a  limited  period,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  even  where  it  occtirs  in  the  lungs,  that  tuber- 
culosis may  continue  for  ten  or  more,  suid  in  exceptional  cases 
twenty  or  even  thirty  years. 

The  duration  of  the  constitutional  disease  has  been  measured  by 
the  duration  of  its  local  manifestations,  but  it  is  at  once  obnoua 
that  the  latter  can  be  no  accurate  measure  of  the  former;  it  is 
rather  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease  of  the  blood,  or  of 
the  duration  of  tubercular  disease  of  special  organs,  or  of  the 
particular  phase  of  the  development  of  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  duration  of  local 
tuberculous  affections.     The  iulluence   of  age  as  a  predisposiiig^ 
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cause  is  in  almost  all  cases  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  the 
mortality  at  different  ages,  but  when  the  uncertainties  of  the 
period  at  which  local  disease  commenced  is  taken  into  the  account, 
and  how  unequal  and  indeterminable  is  the  duration  even  of  the 
local  manifestation,  with  the  above  facta  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional state,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  these  deductions  are  based 
on  data  requiring  verj  considerable  qualifications. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  duration  of  various  local  tubercu- 
lar affections — internal  and  external — assist  us  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  tuberculosis  from  the  period  at  which 
local  disease  has  established  itself. 


TABLE  XVI. 
Th6  duration  of  the  principal  forms  of  external  tuberctiloua  diseasea,  indudiitg  diseases 
of  the  bones.  From  M.  I-febert     The  figure*  in  the  parentheses  indicaie  the  number 
of  cases  compUcate/l  irith  pvlmtmary  tuberde$. 
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Thia  table  is  the  more  important  since  it  is  not  a  table  of 
mortality.  The  occurrence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  accelerate  the  disease  when  seated 
in  the  glands.  The  duration  of  disease  of  the  glands  was  not  much 
influenced  whether  tubercle  was  deposited  there  or  not.  The  mor- 
tality in  those  cases  which  were  not  complicated  with  piilmonary 
tubercle  was  very  trifling,  and  hence,  M.  Lehert  observes,^  there  are 
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no  exact  data  to  fix  the  limits  of  (iaration.  Another  source  of 
difficulty  is  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  an  individual 
apparently  cured  is  so  in  reality.  The  external  affection  may  be 
cured  but  the  disease  of  the  blood  remaining,  in  however  trifling 
a  degree,  it  may  break  out  again  in  the  same  or  some  other  form, 
and  this  may  happen  15  or  30  years  subsequently.  \Vc  have  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  disease  is  extinct  or  not. 

In  215  fatal  cases  of  phthisis  at  the  hospital  for  consumption 
the  duration  was  as  follows 
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Thus  more  than  half  the  entire  number  of  cases,  omitting  the 
doubtful  ones,  were  fatal  within  a  period  of  18  months  (123  to  78). 
The  disease  was  more  rapidly  fatal  in  males  than  females.  (Report, 
1849,  p,  33.) 

In  193  cases  observed  by  Louis  the  duration  was : — 

Less  than  a  month  in      ......        .        1 

One  „  8 

From  85  to  84  days  in 11 

„       8^6  months  in 63 

.,       7  „  12  „  62 

1,      12  „  24  „  41 

„       2  ti    6  yean  23 

193 

There  is  no  known  limitation  to  the  period  during  which  the 
tuberculization  of  an  orj^an  may  remain  stationary,  and  this  remark 
applies  to  tubercle  in  a  ciiide  state  still  susceptible  of  its  destruc- 
tive progression  aa  well  as  to  tubercle  undergoing  either  of  the 
curative  processes  {p.  139).  The  only  circumstance  that  appears 
to  operate  is  that  tubercular  matter  seldom  if  ever  continues  sta- 
tionary after  softening  commences.    Although  there  are  numerous 
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exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  proves  thd 
beginning  of  the  end,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  softening  of  tubercle 
docs  not  rapidly  lead  to  the  termination  of  the  disease. 

From  other  statistics  also  before  me,  which  are  by  far  too  nu- 
merous for  insertion,  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  both  scroiida* 
and  phthisis  run  a  more  rapid  course  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female  sex,  but  this  is  subject  to  great  yariations  arising  out  of 
many  circnmstances ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  constant  in  all  forms 
of  the  disease ;  thus,  in  Lebert's  statistics,  affections  of  the  bones 
more  frequently  rim  a  rapid  course  in  males  than  in  females,  and 
affections  of  tlie  joints  more  frequently  in  females  than  males.  Sir 
J.  Clark  remarks  that  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  where  patients 
arc  placed  under  the  moat  favourable  hygienic  circumstances,  the 
medium  duration  of  phthisis  is  probably  not  much  short  of  three 
years,  but  under  other  cireumstimces  it  is  less.  In  hospital  prac- 
tice the  modium  duration  is  found  to  be  much  less. 

2»  Tfie  relative  frequency  of  Tubercular  Local  Diseases  at  the 
different  perioiU  of  life. — -In  Lcbcrf  a  interesting  work  (p.  GO)  we  find 
a  table  of  the  ages  of  1055  individuals  who  died  of  tuberculous  affec- 
tions in  four  years,  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  drawn  from  the  bills 
of  mortality ;  the  number  1055  being  reduced  by  the  author  to  the 
standard  of  1000.  In  the  same  work  tliere  is  also  a  table  of  the 
ages  of  537  persons  affected  with  the  various  forms  of  scrofulaj 
rmder  the  author's  own  observation  also  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
1000.  By  combiuing  these  two  tables  I  have  constructed  a  third, 
which  gives  the  proportions  at  the  different  ages  of  1000  persons 
affected  with  taberculoais  either  in  the  form  of  scrofula  or  tuber- 
culous deposit. 

TABLE  XVIL 
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This  table  shews  a  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  inter- 
nal and  external  tuberculous  diseases  at  the  different  periods  of 
life.  While,  as  respects  internal  tuberculosis^  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  quinquennial  period,  a  gradual  increment  occurs  from 
under  five  years  to  adult  life  (25  to  30  years),  and  after  that,  with 
one  unimportant  exception,  a  gradual  decrement ;  external  tuber- 
culosis shews  a  more  rapid  increment  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
after  that  a  more  rapid  decrement ;  ceasing  altogether  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  the  former.  So  that  after  45  the  liability  to  ex- 
ternal disease  appears  to  be  worn  out,  while  that  to  internal 
disease  continues  many  years  longer,  although  in  a  very  rapidly 
decreasing  ratio. 

TABLE  XVin. 
SJiewhiff  Hie  relative  frequejxcy  of  tJte  principal  forms  of  External  Tuherculom  Affections, 
with  diseases  of  the  hones,  simple  or  con^lkated  witli  tulerde,  tU  difereai  offes.     The 
fywtes  in  parenth€*ea  indicate  the  number  of  eases  in  icAtcA  tubercle  was  deposUed 
mtemcdly  or  extemaUy. 
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Although  this  table  does  not  represent  1012  cases,  many  of  the 
affections  having  occurred  together  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  still 
valuable,  as  giving  an  approximative  view  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  included  local  diseases,  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 

AVhen  the  whole  of  the  local  diseaae^  are  grouped  together,  in  the 
fourth  column  of  Table  XVII,  we  observe  a  progressive  increment 
fi^m  one  to  fifteen  years,  without  interruption ;  and  from  that 
period  till  extreme  old  age,  an  uninterrupted  progressive  decrement. 
This  result  induced  me  to  examine  the  tables  of  the  Registrar 
General,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  relative  mortahty  at  diifcrent 
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ages — not  of  the  particular  local  affections  alone,  bnt^-of  tbe  sum 
of  the  local  affections — so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  hear 
out  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  last  mentioned 
table,  as  to  the  influence  of  age  over  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of 
the  blood. 

The  classification  hy  the  Registrar  General  of  the  four  principal 
forms  of  tubcrculoaia  under  the  general  head  of  "tubercular  dis- 
eases," has  enabled  me  to  construct  Table  XIX. 

In  this  table  the  sum  total  of  the  population  in  the  last  line 
differs  from  the  sura  total  of  the  numbers  for  the  different  periods 
of  life  as  nearly  as  possible  53,000  or  '3  per  cent,,  owing  to  about 
that  proportion  of  the  ages  not  having  been  specified  at  the  census 

of  184^1. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  table  contains  errors.  The 
cases  of  liydroecphalus  recorded  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  for 
instance,  are  most  probal)ly,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
misnomers.  Some  of  the  cases  of  scrofula  may  be  the  same, 
or  cases  of  internal  tubercidizatiou  may  he  registered  as  scrofula. 
But  these  errors  are  not  sufficient  to  invaUdate  its  broad  statistical 
basis.  Medieal  statistics  must  in  all  cases  be  admitted  with  some 
qualification,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  science  and  the 
difficulty  in  collecting  uniform  data. 

On  examination  this  tabic  exhibits  among  its  most  prominent 
features:  1.  A  nearly  progressive  increment  in  the  ratio  of  the 
deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
throughout  the  periods  from  1  to  25  years  of  age.  2.  An  uninter- 
rupted and  rapid  decrement  from  25  to  95  years,  at  which  age  the 
disease  for  that  year  became  extinct. 

The  table  reqidrea  to  be  studied  in  jxixta-position  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  tlie  duration  of  tlie  disease.  It  then  becomes  perfectly 
clear  that  the  enormous  proportion  of  deaths  at  20  to  25  years  of 
age  is  not  wholly  referrible  to  the  period  of  hfe.  In  more  than 
half  the  deaths  that  take  place  at  the  a{?e  of  20,  the  local  disease 
has  existed  above  one  and  from  that  to  four,  eight,  or  more  years, 
and  the  same  of  any  other  period.  The  period  of  the  greatest 
mortahty  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  oeeun'enee,  as  the  period  of 
the  most  frequent  consummation — the  end — of  the  disease.  Gene- 
ral experience  confirms  this  \icw  of  the  case ;  for  who  has  not 
witnessed  life  frequently  protracted  to  adult  age,  where  local 
disease  has  manifested  itself  many  years  previously,  or  where  it 
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has  been  impossible  to  define  when  it  commeBced?  But  if  tbia 
qualification  ia  demanded  on  account  of  tbe  duration  of  the  local 
disease  which  may  have  destroyed  the  patientj  how  can  we 
determine  when  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  commenced. 
Doubtless  it  occasionally  happens  that  an  individual  in  good 
health  becomes  rapidly  tuberculous,  and  as  rapidly  dies  of  phthisis 
or  mesenteric  decline,  but  in  a  very  large  majority  of  tbe  cases  a 
feeble  state  of  health  ~a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood — has 
existed  for  a  long  period  before  the  slightest  indication  of  local 
tubercular  development.  Of  those  who  die  of  the  four  forms  of 
the  disease  represented  in  the  table  in  such  large  numbers,  in. 
early  adult  age,  many  were  tuberculous  from  birth ;  and  others, 
being  subjected  to  the  more  direct  causeSj  acquired  the  diseased 
atate  of  the  blood  many  years  previously. 

Let  this  table  of  the  mortality  at  the  different  periods  of  life  be 
BOW  examined  in  connection  with  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  which 
xepreaent  the  relative  frequency  of  different  forms  of  the  disease, 
also  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  first  named  table  we 
find  that  although  phthisis,  tbe  most  fatal  form  of  disease^  ia  com- 
paratively infrequent  up  to  the  20th  year,  the  external  forms  of 
tuberculosis  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  during  a  great 
part  of  that  period  than  subsequently,  and  on  examining  the  fourth 
column  it  appears,  that  the  incremental  series  extends  only  from  the 
first  to  the  third  period,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  utmost  to  the  15th 
year,  after  which  the  frequency  of  the  disease  of  tbe  blood  as 
represented  by  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  and  scrofula,  observes 
an  almost  uniform  decrement. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  long  duration  of  the  disease^  the  compara- 
tive infrequency  now  reduces  itself  {as  far  as  the  evidence  before 
na  goes}  to  the  two  first  periods  of  life,  and  according  to  the  table 
of  mortalitj'",  probably  to  the  first  five  years.  But—/*  tuberculosis 
less  frequent  in  its  occurrence  from  birth  to  five  years  of  age  than 
at  subsequent  periods  ? 

A  close  examination  of  the  mortality,  as  indicated  by  the  tables 
of  the  Registrar  General,  does  not  merely  east  a  doubt,  but  answers 
.>^thia  question,  probably j  if  not  certainly j  in  the  negative, 
'  In  1847,  under  the  head  of  "  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System," 

25,811  deaths  are  registered  from  birth  to  five  years  of  age, 
and  23,34-7  of  these  as  "  convulsions  " ;  under  the  head  of  atrophy 
7,172;  and  xinder  that  of  premature  birth  and  debility  15^^44  ^ 
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in  all  46j763  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  158,815 ;  or  1  in  3*1  in 
the  same  period.  Deductmg  the  15,518  registered  as  tubercular 
diseases  1  in  2*5.  Post  mortem  examinations  are  made  in  a  very 
few  of  these  caseSy  else  many  would  not  be  registered  under  such 

denominations. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  45,763 
cases  arc  cases  of  tuberculosis,  terminating  at  an  early  period  by 
gradual  emaciation  and  debility^  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle;  or 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteryj  the  lungs,  and  especially  of 
the  brain,  ^Hicn  we  find  that  to  MM.  Itilhett  and  Barthez  the 
autopsy  disclosed  314  cases  of  the  internal  deposit  of  tubercle,  to 
21 1  in  which  it  was  absent,  out  of  525  deaths  from  all  causes,  of 
young  subjects  under  the  age  of  15  years,  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position scarcely  can  be  questioned. 

If  the  whole  45,703  cases  consisted  of  tuberculosis  they  would 
raise  the  mortality  to  1  in  2*5  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  instead 
of  1  in  10  as  it  wiU  be  found  to  stand  in  the  table.  But  so 
extreme  a  supposition  as  this  is  not  necessary  to  shew  that 
tuberculosis  is  probably  most  frequent  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  life.  To  the  mortality  during  that  period,  we  have  to  add  the 
indefinable  amount  of  mortaUty  of  the  cases  occurring  during  that 
period  but  dying  subsequently,  together  ivith  the  statistics  of 
recovery. 

Analogous  facts,  and  a  similar  line  of  argument  establish  the 
probable  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  of  the  blood  during  the 
first,  than  at  any  subsequent  year.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  at  that 
period  in  18-i7  were  88,784,  the  deaths  registered  "tuberculous 
diseases,"  and  those  registered  "  atrophy^  debility,  and  prematiu^ 
birth,  convulsions/'  and  those  "not  specified,"  52,667;  that  is  to 
say  1  in  1-13  of  all  the  deaths,  or  1  in  8'7  of  the  clxildren  living  at 
that  age.  These  figures  will  only  show  the  probable  higher  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis,  than  appears  from  the  number  of  deaths 
registered  "  tuberculous  diseases,"  but  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  although  shorter  in  infancy  than  at  after 
periods,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  who  either  inherit 
a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  or  who  become  tuberculous  from 
birth  to  one  year  of  age,  do  not  die  tuberculous  during  the  year, 
but  contribute  to  swell  the  nnanbers  of  those  who  do  at  subsequent 
periods  of  life,  and  especially  at  those  periods  which  present  the 
highest  rate  of  mortahty. 
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The  ratios  of  the  deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  to  the  popola- 
tion^  are  much  lesa  reg:ular  than  the  ratios  of  the  deaths  from  these 
diseases^  to  the  deaths  &om  all  causes.  Accurdiug  to  the  first^ 
tuberculosis  is  to  a  very  great  extent  proportionately  more  fre- 
quent during  the  first  year  of  existence  than  at  any  subsequent 
period,  and  becomes  gradually  less  frequent  until  10  to  15  years 
of  age;  after  which,  its  proportionate  frequency  increases,  but 
fluctuates  till  Go  to  70  years  of  age,  when  it  again  rapidly  declines. 
I  believe  the  second  criterion — the  ratio  to  the  deaths  from  all 
causes — ^is  better,  as  a  whole,  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative 
frequency  of  a  disease  at  different  ages,  inasmuch  as  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  population  affect  the  results,  and  that  the  ages  of 
adults  given  at  a  general  census  are  notoriously  incorrect.  It  is 
to  be  observed  also,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  ratios  in  the  last 
coliunu  indicate — not  the  Huctuationa  of  the  ratios  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  alone — to  the  population,  but  of  the  deaths  from 
all  causes,  so  that  it  is  the  liability  to  death  from  any  cause  which 
fluctuates. 

As  a  further  illustration,  derived  from  another  source,  that  the 
decremental  series  is  at  no  time  in  an  equal  ratio  wnth  the  deaths 
from  all  caxiscs,  or  the  mortidity  of  the  human  species,  we  find  that 
in  the  year  184-2,  of  1898  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  London 
hospitals,  330  died  from  consumptionj  scrofula,  and  mesenteric 
disease,  at  the  following  ages  : — 
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This  table  is  in  accordance  with  the  former,  the  highest  mor- 
tality being  from  20  to  25  yeara  of  age-  The  mortality  from  all 
causes  from  20  years  was  as  follows : — 
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Here  the  rapidly  diminishing  liability  to  death  from  tuberculosis 
is  very  evideut.  If  we  compare  the  two  last  columns  we  find, — 
not  that  the  decrease  is  absoUUehj,  as  the  number  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  decreases,  but  relatively;  that  is  to  say,  if  tuberculosis 
were  as  frequent  or  as  fatal  a  disease  at  70  years  of  age  as  it  is  at 
20,  seventeen  of  the  above  individuals  ought  to  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice  instead  of  one, 

3.  The  influence  of  age  as  a  predisposing  cause  qf  lUerculons. — 
The  conclusions  I  arrive  at  arc — 

1.  That  age  is  a  true  predisposing  physiological  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis, aud  that  it  is  infinitely  more  efficient  than  any  other 
predisposing  cause. 

2.  That,  although,  statistics  do  not  at  present  enable  us  to  cnan- 
ciatc  a  law  of  progressive  decrement,  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  blood  of  man  to  the  tubercu- 
lous transformation,  is  greatest  at  the  earliest  periods  of  infancy, 
and  progressively  diminishes  as  age  advanccH. 

3.  That,  although,  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  do 
not  enable  us  to  explain  this  change  in  the  degree  of  susceptibility 
of  the  blood,  aud  of  the  organic  structures  generally  to  the  disease, 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  botli  undergo  modifications  as  age 
advances.  The  blood  is  less  abundant  in  solid  constituents  and 
blood  corpuscles  in  early  life  than  from  the  period  of  maturity  to 
middle  life;  after  40  or  50  years,  MM.  Becqucrel  and  Rodier 
found  a  decided  and  progressively  increasing  proportion  of  choles- 
terine,  and  as  age  advances  it  becomes  more  venous  in  its  character. 
Without  any  definite  information  before  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
specific  modification  which  constitutes  tuberculosis,  it  can  only  be 
offered  as  a  conjecture,  or  probabihty,  that  the  progressive  changes 
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of  the  blood  aa  age  advances,  render  it  leas  and  less  susceptible  of 
the  tuberculoua  transformation;  and  where  the  tuberculons  ele- 
ments exist,  that  they  tend  to  counteract  its  progress  and  effects, 
if  not  to  promote  its  elimination  or  to  supersede  it. 

4.  A  great  number  of  facts,  in  the  chapter  on  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease,  tend  to  support  this  view  of  the  case,  par- 
ticularly those  which  relate  to  tuberculization  in  infancy  and 
childhood  and  advancing  years  (pp.  283,  362,  363),  When  the 
disease  affects  the  youngest  aubjectSj  miliary  and  yellow  tulierclea 
diflfuae  themselves  over  numerous  organs,  and  it  runs  a  rapid 
course ;  when  it  occui's  in  advancing  years  it  ia  in  general  slow, 
and  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  mostly  limited  to  one  organ  and  even 
to  a  small  portion  of  that  organ  (p.  364').  The  occurrence  of  local 
disease  in  the  organs  connected  with  hiematosis  is  more  frequent 
in  early  life  (pp.  242,  299,  302,  348,  &c.).  To  these  observations 
may  be  added  the  fact,  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  most 
expcncnoed  aad  beat  obacn-ers,  that  the  occiureiice  of  external 
tuberculous  affections  became  frequently  prophylactic  against  the 
internal  deposit  of  tul)crclc,  and  accordingly  curative  of  the  disease. 

5.  Although  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  begins  to  decline 
and  gradually  diminishes  from  a  very  early  age  downwards,  the 
liability  to  death  from  this  disease  does  not  begin  to  wear  itself 
out  until  after  20  or  25  years.  This  circumstance  is  fully  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  tables;  and  the  diminished  liability  to 
death  from  tuberculosis  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  people  dying  of  other  disease  at  advanced  periods  of  life  evidence 
of  the  previous  existence  of  tuberculosis  is  very  frequently  met 
with  (p.  364).  In  advanced  life  not  only  is  the  susceptibility  to 
all  the  external  diseases  denominated  "scrofula"  extinct,  but, 
although  tubercle  may  be  deposited  internally,  it  is  less  likely  to 
produce  fatal  consequences. 

6.  It  appears  from  the  tables,  that  not  only  aa  age  advances  the 
blood  becomes  less  liable  to  the  tuberculoua  transformation  and 
the  sum  of  tuberculous  disease  diminishes,  but  that  particiUar  ages 
and  epochs,  to  a  certain  extent,  predispose  to  particular  varieties  and 
forms  of  tuberculosis.  The  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  XVII 
exhibit  tliis  in  reference  to  external  tuberculous  affections  and 
the  internal  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  former  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  in  infancy,  and  continue  to  increase  until  15  years  of  age, 
after  which  they  progressively  and  rapidly  decrease  with  the  age 
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of  the  aberrationa  of  the  eflfects  of  the  law  of  decrement,  if  that 
law  be  admitted,  hut  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  local  outbreak 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  malady  of  the  blood. 

4.       TH£    BEFRE8SIN0    PASSIONS, 

Louis,  and  many  of  our  best  obacrvcrsj  have  enumerated  mental 
depression  amongst  the  predisposing  causes,  and  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient.  Dr.  Blakiston,  and  others,  impute  to  it  a  more 
specific  agency  in  the  production  of  tlie  pulmonary  \^ariety  of  the 
disease.  As  a  predisposing  cause  it  acts  upon  the  blood  by  depres- 
sing the  nervous  energies^  diminishing  the  respiratory  powerBj  dis- 
turbing the  regular  process  of  hgematosis,  altering  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  dimiuishing  its  vital  properties; 
thereby  rendering  it  more  susceptible  of  the  tuberculous  trans- 
formation. The  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  long  continued 
mental  depression,  is  a  state  of  poverty,  analogous  to  that  which 
results  from  many  physical  agencies ;  the  effect  of  all  these  agen- 
cies may  extend  no  further,  in  which  case  the  condition  of  the 
blood  constitutes  simply  a  predisposing  cause ;  but  since,  with  the 
authors  above  referred  to,  I  consider  there  is  strong  ground  for 
the  belief,  that  mental  agencies  alonCj  may  actually  induce  the  spe- 
cific change  in  the  blood  which  constitutes  the  disease ;  their  effect 
will  have  to  be  more  particularly  enquired  into  in  a  futine  section. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here  is,  that  even  should  it 
appear  that  mental  agencies  are  capable  of  inducing  the  disease  of 
the  blood  in  some  instances,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  others,  they 
may  act  solely  in  the  manner  above  indicated  as  predisposing 
causes,  their  agency  not  having  been  carried  sufficiently  far  for  the 
production  of  tuberculosis. 


1HE  PREDISPOSING  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSES. 

Most  of  the  diseases,  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  in 
which  a  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  or  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  blood  occmr,  or  in  which  the  blood  assumes  some  of  the 

Imore  prominent  physical  characters  of  tuberculous  blood,  have  been 
regarded  by  pathologists  as  predisposing  to  tuberculosis-     Under 
this  head,  however,  statistics  fail  us ;    still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
«       of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  in  many  instances. 
I  1.  General  Anaemia. — However  this  may  be  induced  by  diseases 

I      other  than  tuberculosis — by  haimorrliage  or  starvation,  for  instance 
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— suddenly  or  gradually — and  to  whatever  extent  its  effect  may 
proceed  in  tlie  production  of  atroph)',  loss  of  consistence^  or  even 
tlie  total  disappearance  of  tissueSj  these  efiFecta  are  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  tuberculosis.  AniEmia  alone  or  debility,  even  when 
permanent  and  attended  with  various  symptoms  which  contribute 
to  the  general  character  of  tuberculosis,  will  not  of  itself  produce 
that  disease.  Neither  scrofulous  deposits,  nor  scrofulous  pus,  nor 
tubercles,  are  found  in  the  train  of  its  consequences.  But  when 
an  anscmic  individual  is  subject  to  other  and  more  direct  causen  of 
the  disease,  tuberculosis  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  system,  more  especially  if  an  individual  inheriting  the 
tuberculous  predisposition  or  habit  be  rendered  anteraic  by  any 
cause  whatever,  or  become  debilitatedj  the  inherited  disease  is  more 
likely  to  becom.e  active  than  if  he  continue  otherwise  in  good 
health.  Every  modification  of  the  animal  economy  which  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  deteriorate  and  depress  the  vital  powers  of  the 
blood  and  of  tbe  system  generallyj  tends  to  precipitate  hereditary 
tuberculosis,  or  to  give  effect  to  those  agencies  which  are  capable 
of  producing  the  disease. 

2.  Chlorosis. — This  affection,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  attain  a  lower  cypher  than  in  any  other  disease,  which  com- 
prehends nil  the  symptoms  of  ansemiaj  and  something  more,  the 
liquor  sanguinis  declaring  by  its  colouring  principles  some  addi- 
tional change  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  occasionally  termi- 
nates in  tuberculosis.  When  it  proves  fatal  it  is  generally  by  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  and  the  development  of  phthisis.  In  chlo- 
rosis, however,  by  for  the  greater  number  of  individuals  rccoverj 
whereas  in  tuberculosis  the  converse  holds  good.  There  are  only 
a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  blood  in  common  in  these  two 
diseases,  whereas  in  other  respects  it  is  essentially  different,  so  that 
the  pathogenesis  of  the  blood  in  the  two,  differ  essentially,  and  as 
respects  causfttion,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  chl  oro- 
tic condition  of  the  blood,  if  long  continued,  probably  predisposes 
to  tuberculosis. 

3.  Continued  Febrile  Action. — ^The  very  frequent  occurrence  of 
tuberculous  diseases  after  eruptive  and  other  fevers,  in  individuals 
who  had  not  previously  exhibited  any  signs  even  of  a  tuberculous 
predisposition,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  is  liable  to  be 
so  changed  or  deteriorated  by  such  continued  action,  as  to  become 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  tuberculous  transformation.  Louis  occa* 
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sionally  detected  tubercles,  apparently  quite  recent,  in  individuals 
who  died  after  protmcted  typhus  fever,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  iraa  one  of  the  sequences 
of  the  febrile  action.  Manifest  scrofulous  disease,  also,  frequently 
occurs  immediately  after  an  attack  of  meaalea,  scarlet  fever,  hoop- 
ing cough,  or  erysipelas.  Lugol,  holding  the  doctrine  that  no 
combination  of  causes  can  render  an  individual  tuberculous,  who 
is  not  tainted  innately  or  hereditarily,  denies  that  these  diseases  are 
the  causes  of  the  tubercular  affections  which  follow  them. 

We  believe  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  blood  is  necessarily  left  by  these  diseases, 
constitutes  a  predisposition  to  the  tuberculous  transformation,  and 
that  its  occurrence  or  not,  depends  in  a  gi'eat  measure  upon  the 
hygienic  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  is  placed  during 
the  disease,  and  the  treatment  adopted,  and  most  especially  on 
the  circumstances  and  treatment  of  the  case  during  convalescence. 
Louis  remarks,  that  none  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  where  death 
occurred  early  in  the  disease,  presented  tubercles ;  all  the  cases  of 
the  fever  presenting  on  inspection  tubercles  at  the  apices  of  the 
lungs,  having  been  protracted  from  25  to  46  days  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  the  excited  action  of  a  fever, 
as  in  measles,  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever,  the  vitahty  of  the  blood  is 
liable  to  be  for  a  long  time  diminished.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  predisposition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  efficient  causes  of  tuber- 
culosis, is  established  in  the  blood,  and  some  of  the  most  acute 
forms  of  tuberculosis  occur.  The  inflammatory  fever  which  attends 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis^  and  other  affections,  may  in  like 
manner  result  in  tuberculization,  provided,  as  remarked  by  Louis, 
it  has  run  a  course  of  some  length,  and  the  attending  febrile 
action  has  been  of  some  severity.  At  the  same  time,  the  changes 
effected  in  the  blood  in  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
improved  hajmatosis  during  a  well  regulated  convalescence,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  have  been  known  to  cure  the  tuberculous 
constitution,  and  ita  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  manifestations. 
Cullen  observed  this.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  believe  tubercle  and 
small  pox,  and  even  scarlatina,  to  be  of  different  natures,  mutually 
repelling  each  other,  and  impeding  rather  than  accelerating  the 
progress  of  tubercles  Avhen  formed  ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  they 
refer  to  instances  of  tuberculosis  occurring  several  years  after 
small-pox,  even  where  the  pock  marks  remained.     Lugol  gives 
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examples  of  scrofuloua  glanda  being  cured  in  theprog;resg  of  conva- 
lescence after  erysipelas.  Phillips  confirms  the  remark  that  scrofu- 
lous affections  are  frequently  cured  by  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  readily 
to  be  believed,  that  during  the  effervescence  of  an  eruptive  fever,  aa 
the  amaU-pox,  the  tuberculous  constitution  of  the  blood  may  be 
totally  destroyed,  and  that,  provided  the  causes  which  originally 
produced  the  tuberculosis  are  not  in  operation,  during  the  renova- 
tion of  the  blood  and  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  tbe  disease 
may  be  cured.  It  Ls  equally  feasible,  that  if  a  fever  be  protracted, 
and  the  process  of  hsematosis  defective  during  convalescence,  tbe 
blood  may  be  left  in  a  condition  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and 
that  if  the  more  efficient  causes  of  that  disease  are  at  the  time  in 
operation,  tubercular  deposits  may  rapidly  supervene. 

But  the  modus  operandi  of  these  predisposing  causes  is,  especially, 
by  tbe  necessary  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  new  blood, 
and  this  new  blood  like  that  of  young  children,  and  of  tbe  earlier 
periods  of  life,  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  tuberculous  transfor- 
mation. Thia  explains  a  great  many  facts,  and  some  seeming 
anomalies  in  the  pathology  and  in  the  statistics  of  the  disease,  and 
it  especially  elucidates  the  analogy  between  many  of  the  cases 
of  acute  tuberculosis  in  adults,  and  tuberculosis  as  it  affects  yoimg 
subjects  (p.  363).  In  individuals  of  the  tuberculous  constitution, 
or  having  that  conformation  and  that  state  of  the  blood  which 
marks  the  minor  shades  and  degrees  of  tuberculosis,  these  predis- 
posing causes  may  be  all  sufl&cient  to  bring  the  disease  into  activity 
— the  debility  which  succeeds  to  an  inflaramatory  attack  in  an  in- 
fant of  a  tuberculous  constitution,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
precipitate  that  constitution  into  a  state  of  active  disease,  and  tbus 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle. 

4.  Vaccination. — ;M]\I.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  hold  the  opinion, 
doubtinglyj  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  tu- 
berculosis. They  rest  tliia  upon  tbe  assumed  fact,  that  since  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  tuberculosis  has  become  more  frequent ; 
and  upon  tbe  observation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases,  in  which 
children  who  had  been  vaccinated  appeared  to  be  more  disposed  to 
the  disease  than  those  who  had  not.  They  never  witnessed  tuber- 
culosis immediately  follow  vaccination,  but  children  who  had  been 
vaccinated  died  more  frequently  tuberculous  than  not,  and  the 
converse  occurred  among  those  who  had  not  been  vaccinated ; 
th^ — 
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Of  20B  cluldreu  vaccinated    . 
,,     95        .,        not  Taccmated 


1 3d  died  tuborculoua 

SO 


70  non-taberculoua 
65 


I 

I 


Nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  last  existed  among  those  who  had 
neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  the  small-poXj  viz.,  out  of  61  casesi 
19  died  tuberculous^  and  42  non-tuberculous. 

I  have  introduced  this  highly-important  question,  although  there 
are  no  statistics  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
'■which  can  solve  it.  Any  limited  number  of  cases^  as  the  above, 
must  leave  it,  at  most,  a  conjecture,  with  some  slight  degree  of 
probability.  • 

The  above  instances  of  morbid  conditions  producing  or  leading 
to  a  state  of  the  blood  which  acts  as  a  predisposing  canae  of  tubercu- 
losis, might  be  very  much  extended;  protracted  dysenteries  and 
other  abdominal  affections,  for  instance,  might  be  enumerated, 
since  they  are  very  frequently  succeeded  by  tubercular  diseases ; 
but  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  agencies  have  been  regarded  as  true 
efficient  causes,  and  will  have  to  be  treated  of  under  the  following 
head,  the  illustrations  here  given  will  suffice.  As  respects  the 
predisposing  pathological  causes,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  differ  from  the  predisposing  physiological  causes,  inas- 
much as  the  modified  state  of  the  blood  in  the  former  is  not 
in  relation  to  the  constitution  generall}^,  aa  in  the  latter;  there 
is  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  between  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  and  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  economy  generally,  and  by  this  we  theoretically  explain  the 
fact,  that  with  the  sole  exception  of  age,  they  are  far  more  influ- 
ential as  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 


The  conditions  of  the  animal  economy  which  constitute  pre- 
disposing causes  of  t\iberciJosis,  are  totally  distinct  from  the 
"  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,"  described  in  the  first  chapter.  As 
stated  in  the  first  division  of  the  present  chapter  (p.  382),  these 
states,  physiological  and  pathological,  are  all  liable  to  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily  from  parent  to  offspring ;  and  children,  without 
inheriting  tuberculosis  or  the  tuberculous  predisposition— that  is  to 
say,  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  and  tuberculous  deterioration 
of  the  animal  structures— may,  nevertheless,  inherit  a  feeble  consti- 
tution or  an  anicmic  condition,  which,  as  true  predisposing  causes, 
may  reader  them  more  liable  to  become  tuberculous  than  those 
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who  are  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  possessed  of  a  vigoroua 
constitution. 

Many  of  those  circumstances  relating  to  parents  which  hare 
been  enumerated  (p.  390),  as  possible  causes  of  the  original  pro- 
duction of  the  disease  in  the  embryo,  at  the  period  of  conception, 
may  certainly  be  followed  by  that  kind  of  debility  in  the  child^ 
which  I  have  just  described  as  constituting  a  predisposing  cause. 
The  debility  produced  by  syphilisj  the  long-continued  action  of 
mercury,  the  abuse  of  the  sexual  passions^  precocious  marriages, 
extreme  age,  and  the  ILkCj  may  thus  produce,  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission, or  by  the  primary  conception  of  weakly  offspring,  a  weakly 
state  of  constitution  predisposing  to  tuberculosis. 

Thus,  of  all  the  circumstances  wliich  have  been  assigned  as  pre- 
disposing causes  of  tuberculosis — 1,  the  physiological  state  of  the 
blood  corresponding  with  the  earlier  ages  of  Ufe^~~2^  a  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood  with  or  without  an  original  feeble  organization, 
and — 3j  an  untimely  and  disproportionate  renovation  of  the  blood 
in  consequence  of  disease, — are  those  only  to  which  any  real  impor- 
tance can  be  attached. 

B.    OP   THE    INDUCING   CAUSEa   OF  TUBEHCULOSTS. 

The  etiology  of  tuberculosis  is  involved  in  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties. So  numerous,  so  different,  and  in  many  instances  so  contra- 
dictory are  the  antihygicnic  and  hygienic  influences  which  have 
been  assigned  as  the  true  causes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement  which  will  embrace  the  whole  of  them ;  and 
yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  rei 
cause  and  essential  nature  of  the  disease,  the  whole  must  enti 
into  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  following  pagegi 
will  shew,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  combined 
agencies  have  been  in  play,  and  that  one  principal  difficulty  con- 
sists in  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  etiological  effects  of  each, 
regarded  separately.  I  purpose  stating  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  etiological  influence  of  each  assigned  cause  is  supported,  and 
concluding  with  a  view  of  the  effects  of  thette  agencies  in  known 
or  unknown  associations. 


The  following  programme  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  principal 
'  ifluences,  hygienic  and  haematic,  internal  and  external,  to  which 
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tuberculous  affections  have  been  attxibiited  by  practical  and  tbeoM 
retical  writers ;  and  is  intended  to  compreliend  all  the  causes  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood — real  or  probable — independent  of 
parentage ;  the  causes  of  mere  local  disease  being  almost  entirely 
disregarded : — 

I.  Atmospheric  Ag^xcies. 

1.  Electricity, 
a  A  Deficiency  of  Atmosplieric  Electricity. 

2.  lAsht 
a  The  Habitual  Deprivation  of  the  Solar  Hays. 

3.  Caloric. 

a  Exposure  to  too  cold  an  Atmosplieric  Medium. 
b  Eicposare  to  too  heated  an  Atmosphere, 
c  Vicissitudes  of  TemperaturD. 

a  The  Habitual  Depriratiou  of  Vital  Air. 

b  Exceaa  of  Oxygenation. 

c  Excessive  Density  or  Harity  of  the  Atmosphere. 

6.  Humidity, 

a  Excessive  Moisture  of  the  Atmosphere. 
b  Excessive  Dryness  of  the  Atmosphere. 

6.  Atmospheric  Air. 

a  The  Respiration  of  an  Atmosphere  not  sufficiently  renewed. 
b  The  Respiration  of  Air  vitiated  by  Deleterious  Admixtures. 
e  Specific  Epidemic  InQuences. 

II.  The  Aximentahy  Ingesta^ 

Food. 

a  Habitudl  Insufficiency  of  Food. 

b  Excess  or  Deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  Alimentary  Principles, 

c  Deprivation  of  the  Breast  Milkj  or  Defects  in  its  Quality. 

Poisons  and  Medicines, 

a  Poisons  contained  in  the  Food  or  Drink, 
b  The  Abuse  of  certain  Medicines. 

Drink. 

a  Impure  Water. 

b  The  habitual  use  of  Alcoholic  Fluids. 

c  Excessive  use  of  Diluting;  Fluidi. 


^B 

THE    INDUCING    CAUSES    OP   TUBBBCCLOSIS  :                                      ^^^ 

^m 

HEMATIC  Agencies.                                                                      ^^ 

p 

a  Hasmorrhage.                                                                                               ^^H 

b  Excessive  Secretions  and  Excretions.                                                        ^^U 

c  Suppression  of  the  SecretioDs  and  Excretions.                                          ^^M 

HabiU  of  Uncleanliness.                                              ^^M 

^^H     '^ 

FirNCnOXAL  AGENCIES.                                                                                                ^^ 

■ 

1. 

Exerviu.                                                                                                    ^^| 

a  Excess  of  Bodily  Labour.                                                                         ^^| 

h  Deficiency  of  Bodily  Labour.                                                                  ^^^ 

Sedentary  EmploynieuU.                                                     ^^H 

^H 

2. 

Setisual  ExceMes  and  Ahutet.                                                                      ^^| 
a  Masturbatioa.                                                                                           ^^H 

B 

3. 

Mental  Exc&stes  and  Ahu»e$.                                                                       ^^H 
a  Mental  Excitement.                                                                                 ^^H 
b  The  Depressing  Passions.                                                                    ^^H 

^^~      Y. 

Pathological  Agencies.                                                                   ^^| 

^^^ 

1. 

Prertous  Diseases,                                                                                         ^^H 

^^m 

2. 

Contact  on,                                                                                                      ^^H 

^^^     VI 

Combined  Agencies.                                                                        ^^| 

1 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

Prison  Discipline.                                                                                          ^^H 
Prolonged  Remlence  in  Ilospitah.                                                              ^^M 
Locality  of  Habitation,                                                                                  ^^H 
Poverty  or  Riches.                                                                                         ^^H 
Occupations  of  Life,                                                                                ^^| 
Season,                                                                                                      ^^| 
Climate,                                                                                                    ^H 

a  Change  of  Climate.                                                                          ^^| 

H 

1. ATMOSPHERIC    AGENCIES.                                                      ^^| 

^^^H 

1. ELECTEICITT.                                                                             ^^H 

^^^^r          {a)    Deficiency   of  atmospheric   electricity, — A  suggestion  was 

^^K            made  by  Ilumbokltj  that  a  diminished  quantity  of  electricity  in 

the  atmosphere  coincides  with  the  occnrrence  of  scrofula  in  certain 

localities.     More  recently  M.  Ilirsch  *  appears  to  have  arrived  at 

*  NouvoUe  Eucyclo.  dca  &ci«ace«  M6dicale8,  Adot  I860,  p.  226. 
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the  conclusion,  partly  from  a  theory  of  Eiaenmann'a,  but  also  from 
observations  of  his  own,  that  modifications  in  the  electric  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  scrofuJa  endemi- 
cally  in  certain  countries ;  and,  admitting  the  essential  identity  of  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  that  it  may  possibly  account  for  the  fre- 
quency of  the  scrofulous  mauifeatatious,  and  the  iufrequency  of 
phthisis,  "which  arc  stated  to  be  observed  in  these  localities.  The 
facts,  however,  appear  to  be  contradictory,  and  as  far  as  they  have 
at  present  been  developed,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
atmospheric  electricity  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  tuber- 
culous state  of  the  blood. 

At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the  problem  of  causation  remains 
unsolved,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  science,  no  prudent  medical 
philosopher  will  omit  atmospheric  electricity  from  the  category  of 
possible  causes.  The  discovery,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  of  the  magnetic 
properties  of  oxygen,*  and  by  M.  Schonbein,  of  the  influence  of 
ozone  over  vaporous  or  gaseous  matters  in  the  atmospliere  which 
prove  deleterious  to  the  animal  economy,!  ^^  quite  sufficient,  as 
scientific  facts,  to  induce  caution  on  this  point.  The  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  hj  Mr.  Groves^ 
and  the  extension  of  this  to  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  the 
physical  and  vital  forces  by  Dr.  Carpenter,J  viewed  in  association 
with  the  discoveries  by  Professor  Matteucci  of  the  phenomena  of 
static  and  dynamic  electricity  in  the  human  body,  and  the  correla- 
tion existing  between  the  electric  current  and  nen'ous  force,  §  are 
additional  reasons  for  including  electricity  in  our  reasoning  on  the 
etiology  of  a  disease,  which  so  generally  aftccta  the  whole  range  of 
organized  nature. 

2. LIGHT. 

(a)  The  habitual  deprivation  of  the  solar  rays, — The  tuberculous 
constitution  has  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  etiolation,  and  want 
of  sufficient  exposure  to  the  rays  of  solar  light  as  a  cause.  In 
vegetables^  the  privation  of  solar  light  produces,  or  contributes  with 
other  causes  to  produce,  a  pale,  sickly  and  etiolated  state.  Light 
as  well  as  heat  is  essential  to  the  developmeut  of  the  vegetable 
germ,  and  to  the  production  and  reproduction  of  organic  cells. 
Something  very  analogous  occurs  when  animals,  and  particularly 

»  Philosopli.  TransttC,  1851,  part  i,  p.  20,  ot  paa. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Transac,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  205.         \  Philoaoph.  TrauSAC.,  1850,  p&itii. 

g  PhiloBoph,  Tronsac,  1850,  part  ii,  p.  287. 
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man,  are  deprived  of  light  for  a  conaiderable  period;  cell- 
growth  and  nutrition  is  deteriorated^  an  ansBniic  state^  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  takes  place^  its 
ftlbiiminoTis  and  other  coustituenta  are  imperfectly  formed,  all  the 
fluids  become  thin  and  watery,  the  structures  pale,  soft  and  flaccid, 
the  circidation  weak,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  dimi- 
nished. This  state  would  necessarily  operate  as  a  powerful  predis- 
posing cause,  but  it  does  not  constitute  tuberculosis. 

The  influence  of  light  has  been  disputed,  on  the  ground,  that  in 
northern  regions  where  darkness  prevails  for  several  months 
together,  we  have  no  proof  of  its  effects;  but  this  objection  is 
unreal,  inasmuch  aa  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  sub- 
ject, upon  the  whole,  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  solar  hght, 
and  in  the  period  of  darkness,  probably  to  compensating  agen- 
cies, and  a  long  period  is  rcquii'cd  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
solar  rays  to  produce  the  effects  in.  question.  It  has  also  been 
objected,  that  tuberculous  affections  are  sometimes  very  frequent 
in  localities  greatly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in 
individuals  who  have  never  been  deprived  of  them. 

The  real  difficulty  in  estimating  the  effects  of  light,  lies  in  the 
impossibility  of  isolating  them  from  those  of  other  agencies. 
Even  where  individuals  have  been  incarcerated  for  years  in  dark 
dungeons,  they  have  also  been  deprived  of  sufficient  food  and 
exercise,  and  subjected  to  the  baneful  agency  of  the  depressing 
passions,  and  the  effects  on  the  constitution  have  been  the  result 
of  these  agencies  combined. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
deprivation  of  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  economy  of 
man,  is  manifest,  and  generally  admitted.  Light,  as  well  as  heat 
and  oxygen,  is  necessary  to  render  the  materials  received  into  the 
blood  organizable.  In  man,  the  forces  of  hght,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  are  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by  nervous  power 
(Newport) ;  *  and  light  has  even  been  regarded  as  the  primary 
source  of  vital  power.  At  all  events,  the  probable  correlation  of 
light  and  vital  power,  taken  with  the  ohvions  influence  of  the 
deprivation  of  light  over  the  development  of  organic  cells  and 
organic  structures  generally,  associated  with  the  fact  of  a  dimi- 
nished number  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  other  evidences  of  defective 


•  On  tbe  Nator&l  Affinities  of  the  Oil  Beetle  Meloe. 
October,  1860. 
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cell-growth,  being  prominent  characteristica  of  tuberculosis  (pp.  6, 
iiO)j  it  muftt  be  admitted  tLat  the  iaflueuce  of  solar  light  may  have 
a  more  close  relation  to  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  than  can 
at  present  be  demonstrated. 


■CAXORIC. 


The  only  means  we  have  of  estimating  the  influence  of  caloric, 
the  material  or  principle  of  heat,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  by 
observing  the  effects  that  result  from  the  temperature  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  The  evidence  before  us,  appears  to  demonstrate 
clearly,  that  modifications  of  temperature  alone,  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  productiou  of  the  specific  change  of  the  blood 
constituting  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Too  cold  an  atmosphere. — Cold  has  been  very  frequently- 
stated  by  systematic  writers  to  be  a  cause  of  tuberculous  affections ; 
but  whether  we  meai^urc  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  by  the 
mortality  of  its  principal  forms,  or  by  the  actual  prevalence  of  any 
particular  form,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  utmost 
effect  of  a  low  temperature,  is  either  to  depress  the  vital  energies, 
thereby  producing  a  state  of  the  system  which  acts  as  a  predispo- 
sing cause  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  or  to  excite  or  aggra- 
vate local  disease  when  the  constitution  is  already  tuberculous.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  recorded  numerous  facts  which  shew,  that  populations 
inhabiting  cold  countries  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  the  external 
forms  of  the  disease.  In  Iceland,  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  they 
are  very  rare,  and  in  Russia  less  frequent  than  in  many  warmer 
climates ;  according  to  Colonel  Tulloch's  war-office  returns 
spread  over  many  years,  and  including  very  large  numbers  of 
indi^ddualSj  British  soldiers  sent  to  cold  climates  arc  rather  less 
than  more  frequently  invahded  for  "scrofida"  than  those  sent  to 
warmer  climates ;  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
mean  temperature  was  lowest,  less  frequently  than  in  Jamaica  and 
Sierra  Leone  where  it  was  highest ;  and  very  much  less  frequently 
than  in  localities  of  a  moderate  mean  temperature.  So  also,  taking 
England  and  WaleSj  and  contrasting  the  portions  of  country,  south 
and  north  of  the  53rd  parallel  of  latitude,  the  deaths  registered 
from  "  scrofula "  were  less  in  the  nortbern  district,  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  lowest,  than  in  the  southern,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  in  37,  to  1  in  4-9. 

"With  respect  to  phthisis,  according  to  Dr.  Thorstenson,  wlio 
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practised  in  Iceland  and  Lapland  seventeen  years,  phthisis  is  a  rare 
disease  in  that  country,  although  croup  and  catarrh  occur  fre* 
quently.  Sir  A.  Crichton  and  Sir  G.  Lefevre  state  that  it  is 
much  less  frequent  iu  Russia  than  in  Britain ;  and  other  writers 
have  described  it  as  a  rare  disease  in  the  former  country  ;*  from 
Crantz's  history  of  Greenland  it  appears  also  that  in  this  inclement 
climate  phthisis  occurs  but  seldom. 

According  to  Colonel  Tulloch's  statistical  reports  of  the  British 
Army,  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  is  more  frequent  in  the  western  tro- 
pical zone  than  in  our  own  climate,  or  even  the  colder  climate  of 
Canada ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Forry^s  statistical  researches  into 
the  records  of  the  medical  department  of  the  American  Army, 
throughout  the  whole  mouthern  region  of  North  America^  the  pro- 
portion attacked  annually  averaged  IC/io  per  1000  of  the  mean 
strength,  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  and  ha>mop- 
tyais  was  118^  whereas,  throughout  the  nortfiem  region  the  average 
was  seven  annually  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  only  47 ;  and 
in  that  part  of  the  northern  region  where  the  climate  is  most  incle. 
ment  of  all,  the  proportion  attacked  was  but  S'/io  per  1000.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  proportion  per  1000  of  the  British  Army 
attacked  at  each  of  the  following  stations : — 

Jumnica .13 

West  Indies 13 

BermutU 9 

CanodA 6| 

"""^        - United  Kingdom        ....  6( 

it  appears  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  occurrence  of  tuber- 
culosis pulmonalis,  both  in  the  British  and  tbc  United  States  Army, 
is  nearly  twice  as  frcqucut  iu  the  southern  as  iu  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Fewer  cases,  in  the  proportion  of  37  to  42,  originate  throughout 
the  northern  states  during  the  extreme  severity  of  their  winter,  than 
in  the  mild  and  equable  winter  of  Floridaj  where  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  50^  Fahr. 

In  France,  of  277  patients  interrogated  by  M.  Louis,  137  dated 
their  first  symptoms  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last  day 
of  March,  and  140  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of 
September. 

From  the  Registrar  General's  Reports  for  England,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  including  scrofula, 
•  rhiloe.  TrsnB,  vol.  68,  p.  636—667. 
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Con  sumption,  tabes  mesenterica  and  hydrocephalus,  is  greater  in 
those  years  in  which  the  average  temperature  is  low ;  nor  is 
it  greater  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 
(Table  VIII.) 

These  facts,  taken  as  a  wtole,  are  sufficient  to  estabKsh  the 
pointy  that  cold  is  of  itself  totally  powerless  in  producing  a  tuber- 
culous state  of  the  blood. 

The  injurious  effect  of  long  continued  or  habitual  cold  in  the 
human  economy  is,  however,  incontestable,  and  there  can  be  Ettle 
doubt  that  it  acts  powerfully  aa  an  ancillary  cause,  depressing 
the  vital  powers  of  the  system,  promoting  the  action  of  other 
causes,  and  necessarily  aggravating  the  effects,  where  the  pre- 
disposition or  the  disease  already  exists.  Great  difficulty  is  met 
with  in  any  endeavour  to  appreciate  its  effects,  inasmuch  aa  it 
almost  always  operates  as  one  of  several  combined  agencies.  It 
will  have  to  be  referred  to  frequently,  in  connection  with  moisture, 
deprivation  of  exercise,  impure  air,  defective  diet,  and  other 
reputed  causes  of  the  disease,  and  no  correct  appreciation  can  be 
formed  of  any  of  these  causes  in  combination,  without  bearing 
steadily  in  mind  the  real  influence  exerted  by  depression  of  tem- 
perature. 

Mr.  Edwards  demonstrated,  experimentally,  that  there  is  a 
constant  relation  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  douing 
respiration,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the  animal 
economy ;  and  that  the  faculty  of  producing  heat  ia  much  greater 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  A  cold  atmosphere  is  a  dense  atmos- 
phere, containing  more  air,  and  accordingly,  more  oxygen  in  a 
given  bulk.  In  these  eminently  philosophical  principles  we  find 
an  explanation  of  the  adaptation  of  the  constitution  of  animals  to 
a  great  range  of  external  temperature.  But  it  must  ever  be  homo 
in  mind,  that  their  full  operation  supposes  the  perfection  and 
complete  play  of  the  respiratory  organs.  K  any  deficiency  in  these 
organs,  or  any  natural  or  artificial  impediment  to  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  occurs,  the  system,  under  the  influence  of  external 
cold,  immediately  experiences  its  morbid  effects. 

In  these  points  of  ^iew,  we  can  readily  understand,  that  in  tho 
coldest  climates,  where  the  lungs  and  digestion  are  sound,  where 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  oxidizable  food  taken  into  the  system, 
with  exercise  and  suitable  clothing,  that  the  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  rather  prophylactic  against  than  productive  of  tuber- 
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cnlosis ;  more  especially,  as  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  nerves  of 
sensation  is  to  produce  hunger,  corresponding  with  the  demands  of 
the  system  for  heat  and  \ital  force. 

Conversely,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  low  power  of  producing 
heat  incident  to  the  tuberculous  constitution  (p.  103),  and  the 
consequent  relative  incapacity  of  resisting  the  morbid  effects  of 
cold,  and  we  shall  readily  understand,  that  although  in  cold 
climates,  as  in  Canada,  tuberculosis  may  be  a  leas  frequent  disease, 
yet  the  occurrence  of  local  disease,  as  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  may  be  more  certain  in  individuals  of  a  tuberculous 
constitution,  and  its  progress  is  found  to  be  more  rapid. 

By  civilized  man,  whose  customs  and  occupations  are  not  always 
adapted  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  ftinction  of  respiration,  means 
are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  counteractiog  the  agency  of  cold, 
and  supplying  its  place  with  artificial  heat,  such  as  residence  in 
close,  heated  apartments,  where  too  often  the  air  is  insufficiently 
renewed  or  more  directly  vitiated  ;  or  his  occupations  are  carried  on 
in  a  dense,  cold  air,  without  sufficient  exercise  to  sustain  the  function 
of  respiration  at  the  necessary  point.  Under  such  circumstancea, 
the  injurious  effects  of  cold  are  undoubtedly  experienced,  although 
it  is  difficidt  to  appreciate  them  without  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  other  anti-hygienic  influences.  The  effect  of  the  condensed 
state  of  the  air  in  cold  climates,  is  far  more  than  counteracted  by  its 
insufficient  renewal  within  doors,  owing  to  want  of  ventilation  and 
exercise ;  and  the  salutary  action  of  the  cold  on  the  nervous  system 
ia  nullified  by  the  impossibility  of  reaction.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
most  unphilosophical  to  attribute  the  tubereidous  transformation 
of  the  blood  to  the  cold  alone ;  but  the  effect  of  the  cold  in  dimi- 
nishing the  functions  of  the  skin,  ruad  depressing  the  vital  energies, 
must  predispose  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  true  causes  of  the 
disease ;  and  where  the  tuberculous  predisposition  exists,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  molecular  actions  in  the  blood,  without  any  corres- 
ponding reaction,  has  the  direct  effect  of  precipitating  the  disease 
of  the  blood.  The  partial  and  general  effects  of  cold  on  the  exter- 
nal surface,  under  these  circumstances,  act  also  very  frequently  as 
exciting  causes  of  the  local  determinations  of  the  disease  to  the 
glands,  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  and  other  organs. 

Habitual  htsufficieitcy  of  Clothing. — In  cold  climates,  animals  are 
protected  with  fur,  and  man  protects  liimself  with  warm  clothing, 
in  aid  of  the  respiratory  process.     The  injurious  effects  of  cold  arc 
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produced  in  an  aggravated  form  by  insufficiency  of  clotliing.  Al- 
though it  may  he  leas  in  degree,  its  longer  continuance  and  its 
occurrence,  for  the  most  partj  with  the  unfavourable  complication 
of  sedentary  occupations  or  liabits,  or  the  absence  of  sufficient 
exercise  in  the  open  pure  air^  operate  most  injuriously.  Habitual 
cold,  from  this  cause,  acts  by  depressing  the  cutaneous  functions, 
and  interfering  with  the  process  of  haematosis,  and  by  habitually 
diminishing  the  vital  powers  of  the  blood.  There  is  reason  to 
tliink  that  in  combination  with  other  canses,  cold  in  this  way  has  a 
very  great  influence  over  tbe  production  of  tuberculosis.  In  tuber- 
culous constihitionSj  wliere  a  low  capacity  for  producing  heat 
exists,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  precipitating  the  symptoms  ;  and 
in  a  prophylactic  or  therapeutical  point  of  view,  in  cold  climates 
and  seasons^  to  sustain  the  animal  temperature  by  external  aid^  will 
be  foimd  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  indications. 

(b)  Too  Heated  an  Atmosphere,— Rnhitnpl  exposure  to  excessive 
heat  has  been  stated  as  a  cause  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  fact  that 
tuberculous  affections  are  more  frequent  in  climates  witb  a  mode- 

■  rate  temperature,  than  they  are  either  in  very  high  or  very  low 
latitudes,  is  sufficient  to  shew  tbat  a  high  temperature  is  not  of 
itself  capable  of  producing  the  disease.     Tlie  number  of  troops 

■  invalided  for  scrofula  at  Jamaica  and  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  mean 
temperature  was  the  highest,  according  to  Colonel  TuUoch'a  retiums, 
was  1  in  859,  and  1  in  921 ;   the   average  being   about   1    in  600, 

I  Although,  as  already  stated,  in  the  western  hemisphere  tuberculosis 
pulmonalis  occurs  twice  as  frequently  among  the  troops  in  the 
southern  as  iu  the  northern  states,  in  the  British  Army  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  the  frame  is  subjected  to  the  highest  temperature, 
not  two  cases  occur  among  1000  soldiers  annually. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  globe  which  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a 
comparative  immunity  from  phthisis,  it  is  the  explored  and  civi- 
lized portions  of  Africa.  In  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and 
on  tlie  Western  and  Eastern  coasts,  according  to  Clot  Bey,  Colonel 
Tulloch,  Dr.  Southey,  Andral,  and  other  authorities,  phthisis  is  a 
very  rare  disease  indeedj  notwithstanding  the  more  elevated  tem- 
perature of  these  climates  compared  with  European  countries,  where 
the  disease  is  most  prevalent.  If  an  elevated  tcrapcrature  alone 
could  produce  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  bloody  it  would  surely  be 
frequent  here. 

Tuberculosis  is,  however,  very  frequent  in  other  countries  where 
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the  mean  temperature  is  very  liigh^  as  in  Italy,  Spain^  Mar- 
tinique and  other  places.  At  a  high  temperature,  the  atmos- 
phere being  rarefied,  proportionately  less  oxygen  is  consumed 
during  respiration,  and  those  who  have  regarded  the  disease  as  one 
of  diminished  oxygenation,  have  resorted  to  these  facts  in  support 
of  their  doctrine;  but  the  rarefication  of  the  air  is  in  relation  to 
the  diminished  amount  of  oxygenation  rehired  for  the  support  of 
the  animal  heat.  At  the  same  time,  exposure  habitually  to  too 
elevated  a  temperature  produces  relaxation,  debility,  and  a  weak 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  disturbs  the  appetite  and  digestion  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  very  injurious  to  tuberculous  individuals  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  produces  a  state  of  the 
blood  which  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease.  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  very  high  temperature^ 
for  a  long  continuance,  co-operating  ^nth  other  causes,  may  assist 
in  the  production  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature  is 
favourable  to  the  tuberculous,  as  l)cing  prophylactic  against  the 
developmei»t  of  local  disease. 

(c)  Vicissitudei  of  Temperature, — Heat  and  cold  in  vicissitudes, 
regular  or  irregular,  have  been  frequently  set  down  as  a  cause  of 
those  affections  which  have  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood  as 
an  essential  and  primary  character ;  but  in  Canada,  with  a  range 
of  temperature  of  125°,  and  where  a  range  of  52°  has  been  expe- 
rienced iu  12  hours,  the  invaliding  of  the  British  soldiers  for  scro- 
fula is  less  than  at  St.  Helena,  witli  a  temperature  ranging  between 
68°  and  83°.  Mr.  B.  Phillipa  concludes,  after  a  very  close  exa- 
mination, that  it  does  not  appear  "that  either  a  high,  or  a  low,  an 
equable,  or  a  variable  temperature,  exercises  any  uniform  or  evident 
influence  over  the  occurrence  of  scrofula  in  the  British  soldier." 

Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  phthisis,  it  occurs  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  in  the  most  variable  and  the  most  equable  climates  ;  in 
Australia,  which  is  subject  to  great  variations  of  temperature, 
phthisis  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease  (Lang) ;  and  of  tubercu- 
losis generally,  it  may  be  stated^  that  its  occurrence  appears  by  no 
means  to  be  influenced  by  variability  of  climate ;  although  in  debi- 
litated and  tuberculous  subjects,  sudden  changes  of  the  atmos|)here 
frequently  load  to  the  production  of  local  diseases,  and  aggravate 
in  a  very  marked  degree  those  which  alreaily  exist. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  atmospheric  changes,  it  is  to  be 
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noted,  that  those  individuala  most  exposed  to  them  are  not  always 
those  "who  are  most  likely  to  be  injuriously  aiFected ;  in  the  coldest 
climjites,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  fortified  against  the  inju- 
rious operation  of  such  influenceaj  by  the  adaptation  of  diet,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  circumstances.  Infants,  and  very  young  children, 
snfiPer  moat  perhaps  from  exposure  ;  old  people  aufl'er  more  than 
young  people  generally,  but  they  are  more  careful  to  avoid  its 
effects ;  individuals  whose  constitutions  are  feeble  and  circulation 
lan^id,  and  especially  the  tuberculous,  are  very  obnoxious  to  the 
morbid  effect  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes  j  and  the  inhabitants  of 
townBj  being  less  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  atmospheric  changes, 
suffer  comparatively  more  from  the  exposure  than  country  people. 


4.    OXTGBN, 

1*/.  The  habitual  deprivation  of  Vital  Air. — It  cannot  be 
affirmed,  that  any  philosophical  investigation  of  the  influence  of  air 
in  the  production  of  disease,  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  as 
respects  its  oxygen  or  its  carbonic  acid,  or  its  nitrogen  gas.  Most 
of  the  enquiries  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  as  a 
cause  of  tuberculous  affectiona^  relate  to  the  more  complicated  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  a  vitiated  or  poisoned  atmosphere.  The 
distinction  has  rarely  been  made,  between  the  effects  of  a  deficiency 
of  the  natural  elements  of  the  air,  and  the  effects  of  inspiring  im- 
pure air,  nor  do  writers  agree,  as  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmospherCj  to 
•which  importance  ought  to  be  attached.  Thus,  Mr.  Phillips  quotes 
an  experiment  made  in  the  Chemical  Amphitheatre  at  the  Sarbonne, 
in  which,  during  an  hour's  lecture  by  M.  Dumas,  there  being  900 
persons  present,  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  1000 
parts  of  dry  air,  amounted  to  47  parts,  which  he  regiu'ds  aa  no  very 
great  modification.  But  when  we  consider  the  provident  care  of 
nature,  in  preserving  the  exact  uniformity  of  the  atmoapherCj  in  all 
localities,  by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary proportions.  Of  the  effects  of  such  a  change  of  the  atmos- 
phere, if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  on  the  pabulum  of  reno- 
vating blood — -conveyed  into  the  circulation  in  the  form  of  lymph 
and  chyle — during  its  transit  through  the  lunga,  we  know  nothing  . 
but  when  we  consider,  that  the  essential  constituents  of  chylCj  as  the 
albumcBj  are  definite  compmmds,  and  that  the  transformations 
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ich  tLc  materials  of  the  blood  undergo  in  the  process  of  hsematosis 
are  iii  definite  proportions,  the  combining  numbers  being  very  high 
indeed,  moreover,  tlmt  there  is  every  philosophical  ground  for 
the  belief,  that  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  atmosphere  are  ex- 
actly adapted  to  preserve  the  air  resident  in  the  chest  in  the  condi- 
tion essential  to  the  change  from  chyle  to  blood,  it  is  by  far  more 
reasonable  to  infer  that  any  change  of  these  proportions,  even  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  indicated  in  the  above  experiments,  if  of 
long  continuancCj  is  likely  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  sanguifi- 
cation. 

It  has  generally  been  laid  down  as  a  pnnciple,  that  no  difference 
can  be  detected  in  the  proportions  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
the  air,  whether  obtained  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the 
level  of  the  Sea,  at  the  Equator,  the  Polar  Circle,  in  the  country, 
or  in  the  most  crowded  districts  of  the  most  populous  cities  ;  yet 
the  experiment  just  quoted,  proves  that  these  proportions  may  be 
disturbed,  and  we  cannot  donbt  that  disturbances  occur  in  a  minor 
degree  without  being  detectable  by  analysis.  The  infected  atmos- 
phere which  produces  fever,  ague,  probably  cholera,  and  other 
diseases,  give  no  indications  to  the  chemist,  of  the  nature  of  the 
modifications,  nor  of  the  substances  combined  or  mixed  therewith^ 
but  the  breathing  of  a  confined  atmosphere  for  many  hours,  as  in 
a  close  cabin,  or  an  ill-vcntilatcd  bed-room,  is  undoubtedly  the 
breathing  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  normal  proportions  of  its 
constituents  arc  more  or  less  changed. 

Baudelocque  maintains,  that  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  the  atmosphere  which  supports  resi)iration 
has  a  decided  influence  over  hrcmatosis,  but  his  observations,  as 
well  as  those  of  Hufeland  and  Phillips,  do  not  specially  refer  to  the 
effects  of  a  deprivation  of  oxygen,  but  rather  generally  to  the  vitia- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  ;  which  may  restdt  from  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  the  admixture  of  foreign  materials,  or  from  the 
combined  influence  of  several  of  these  changes ;  they  accordingly 
□aerge  in  the  considerations  embraced  in  another  section. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  symptomatology  (p.  98)  that  the 
Function  of  the  lungs,  so  far  as  oxygenation  is  concerned,  appears 
to  be  completely  performed;  but  whether  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  or 
Ein  excess  of  nitrogen  or  of  carbonic  aciH  gases,  in  the  air  habitually 
respired,  has  any  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  the  specific 

edification  of  the  blood  which  constitutes  tuberculosis,  must  be 
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regarded  as  a  question  wliich.  has  not  hitherto  been  submitted  to 
scientific  investigation. 

(6)  Excess  of  0.vygenation. — Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  maintained  hy  Dr,  Beddoes 
and  otherSj  that  phthisis  depends  essentially  upon  super-oxygena- 
tion  of  the  blood.  The  opinion  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
brighter  colour  of  the  blood  frequently  noticed  in  the  courae  of  the 
disease,  and  by  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  i  but  all  the 
obsen^ations  I  have  been  able  to  find,  apply  to  phthisis  as  a  local 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  by  no  means  to  tuberculosis  as  a  disease 
of  the  blood. 

{c)  Excessive  density  or  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. — "We  have  not 
sufficient  facts  to  determine  the  influence  of  increased  or  decreased 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  hsematosis.  Assuming  the  amount 
of  oxygen  required  by  the  system  as  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the 
greater  the  pressure  and  density  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  a  given  bulk  of  air,  a  diminished  number  of  respirations 
should  correspond  with  a  rise  in  the  barometer,  and  such  is  found 
by  observation  and  experiment  to  be  the  case.  A  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere  affects  the  respiration  in  an  opposite  manner,  render- 
ing it  feeble  and  frequent,  and  producing  dyspnoea,  with  quickness 
and  weakness  of  the  pulse ;  and  in  a  moderately  condensed  atmos- 
phere, the  breathing  is  easy,  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  appears  to 
be  enlarged,  the  respirations  are  deeper  and  less  frequent,  digestion 
is  more  active,  and  the  whole  of  the  vital  energies  are  increased. 
We  here  see  a  correspondence  bct^veen  the  effects  of  too  rarefied 
an  atmosphere  and  the  sjrraptoms  of  tuberculosis,  but  we  have  no 
data  before  us  by  %vhich  to  determine  whether  the  continued 
intinence  of  a  rarefied  atmosphere  in  a  minor  degree,  dissociated 
from  other  qualities  or  agencies,  has  any  effect  in  producing  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood. 

At  an  elevation  of  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  as  in  some  regions  in  Asia  and  America,  where 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  one  half,  animals  and 
man  live  and  breathe,  and  we  have  little  evidence  of  their  being 
more  or  less  subject  to  tuberculosis.  In  M.  D'Espine's  and 
Lebert'a  investigations  in  the  Cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaudj 
scrofula  and  phthisis  appeared  to  be  as  frequent  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  on  the  heights,  as  in  the  vallies  of  the  Alps ;  but  in 
Dr,  A.  Smith's  experience  in  Peru,  patients  were  cured  of  phthisis 
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by  sending  them  from  the  city  to  a  situation  on  the  Andes,  ele- 
vated 8  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  subject  of  the  pressure  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  can 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  only  as  a  part  of  the  complicated 
subject  of  the  influence  of  climate  over  disease. 


5. — HUMiniTT. 

(a)  7*00  moist  an  atmosphere. — In  order  to  understand  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  a  humid  atmosphere  in  relation  to  the 
production  of  tuberculoRis,  the  effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  on  the 
animal  economy  generally  must  be  taken  into  account.  1.  It  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  body  be  habitually  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapour,  there  will  be  less 
evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and,  cceteris  paribus,  the 
blood  will  be  more  aqueous ;  a  kind  of  serous  diathesis  may  be 
established  in  this  manner,  Tlie  means  by  which  this  hydroaemic 
tendency  is  moderated  or  prevented,  are  by  a  diminution  of  thirst, 
and  of  the  fluid  ingesta,  a  vicarious  action  of  the  kidneys,  or  both. 

2.  The  conversion  of  fluids  into  vapour  is  a  cooling  process,  so  that 
a  humid  atmosphere^  by  diminishing  the  vaporous  exhalation,  has 
a  tendency  to  maintain  the  blood  at   an   elevated  temperature. 

3.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  displaces 
a  portion  of  the  air,  and  diminishes  its  respiratory  quaUties ;  and 
although,  even  at  the  point  of  saturation,  the  amoimt  of  this  effect 
is  but  trifling,  in  connection  with  the  other  efl"ects  of  a  moist 
atmosphere,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  external  tuberculosis  is  very  common 
in  humid  countries,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  occurs  also  very  fre- 
quently in  dry  localities ;  and  there  are  very  himiid  places  in  which 
it  ia  scarcely  known.  M.  Baudelocquc  gives  some  remarkable 
examples  of  both  these  circumstances, 

Mr,  li.  Phillipa  ascertained  that  of  1,193  deaths  from  "scrofula/' 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1841,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation for  that  year,  and  the  deaths  in  particular  comparatively  wet 
or  dry  districts,  compared  with  the  population  of  the  some  dis- 
tricts,— 

The  deatha  in  England  and  Wales  to  tlie  popolation  were  .  1  in  13,400 

„        five  dry  countrius  „  „  .  1  in  10,500 

„        five  danip     „  „  „  .  1  in  10,300 

„        sea-side  towns  „  „  .  I  in  12,500 

„        inland  towns  „  .^  .  1  in  13,350 
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In  London  the  deaths  -were  more  numerous  on  the  banlcs  of 
the  Thames  than  at  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Greeu^  Whitechapel,  or 
Marjiebone,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  365  to  1  in  762. 

It  cannot,  aa  I  conceive,  be  too  forcibly  insisted  on,  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  scrofula,  or  the  frequency  of  scrofula,  is  no  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  frequency  of  the  constitutional  disease.  In  two 
localities  where  the  inhabitants  are  equaUy  liable  to  tuberculosis^ 
the  one,  possessing  a  damp  atmosphere,  may  present  more  cases  of 
e^ctemal  tuberculosis  than  the  other,  possessing  a  dry  atmosphere ; 
and  the  only  influence  of  this  particular  state  of  the  air  may  be  to 
promote  this  particular  localization  of  the  disease. 

As  respects  tuberculosis  with  the  internal  deposit  of  tubercle, 

in  525  tubercular  and  non-tubercolar  children,  Rilliett  and  Barthez 

ascertained  as  follows : — 

3U  Tubercular.  211  Non-tubcrcoUr. 

Bealded  in  damp  localities        .  43  . .  21 

„  dry        „         .        .  107  ..  65 

InfonnAtian  ineompleto    .        .  164  ..  125 

Many  authors,  as  Lombard  and  Louis,  have  held,  that  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  preservative  against  phthisis — especially  a  mild, 
equable  and  moLit  climate ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  so  generally 
received,  as  to  be  very  commonly  acted  upon  in  the  selection  of 
a  climate  for  the  consumptive  invalid.  Prom  this,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  a  moist  atmosphere  requires  to  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  \*iew,  as  associated  with  a  high  or  low  temperature. 

A  moist  and  warm  atmosphere  has  been  suspected  of  being  a 
cause  of  tuberculous  affections ;  but  in  Picardy,  which  possesses 
just  such  a  climate,  external  tuberculous  affections  are  said  to  be 
only  prevalent  among  those  whose  occupations  confine  them 
within  doors.     (Baudelocque.) 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette  attaches  very  great  importance 
to  a  damp  atmosphere  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis  (vol.  30, 
p.  295).  Supposing  a  climate,  he  remarks,  possessing  an  ordinary 
temperature  of  100'  Fah.,  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  blood 
drcnlating  through  the  lungs  at  100",  there  would  be  a  complete 
arrest  of  evaporation  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Prout  entertained  the 
notion,  that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  chyle,  as  it 
pipsea  through  the  lungs,  coutribntea  to  the  conversion  of  the 
incipient  albumen  of  the  chyle  into  the  perfect  albumen  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis;  and  the  writer  just  referred  to  brings  fects  to 
shewj  that  the  arrest  of  this  part  of  the  function  of  the  lungs  is 
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one  of  the  causes  which  tends  to  produce  phthisis.  In  tropical 
countries,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state,  where  the  temperature  is 
very  high,  and  the  atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the 
disease  is  very  frequent ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  climate  is 
dry  the  disease  is  infrequent.  In  Egypt,  the  atmosphere  is  warm, 
extremely  dry,  and  tolerably  equable — in  Australia,  the  atmosphere 
is  temperate,  but  extremely  variable,  and  very  dry — at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  especially  the  Eastern  frontier  district,  the 
temperature  is  high,  extremely  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  very 
dry — in  aU  these  countries  phthisis  is  a  very  rare  disease.  In  tlie 
Antilles,  the  temperature  is  high,  its  extreme  range  small,  the 
barometrical  pressure  high  and  but  little  variable,  and  the  air  is 
damp — iu  Bermuda,  the  temperature  is  moderate,  very  equable,  the 
density  of  the  air  very  considerable,  but  subject  to  little  variation,  and 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  diffused  very  considerable — at  Gib- 
raltar, the  temperature  is  moderate,  and  not  very  variable,  but  owing 
to  the  great  frequency  of  the  Levanters  or  Easterly  winds,  blowing 
over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  and  then  over  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  very  damp.  In  all  the  latter  countries,  according  to  the  Army 
Medical  Reports,  and  other  authorities,  phthisis  is  very  common. 
This  writer  also  attempts  to  shew,  that  according  to  the  d^;ree  of 
dryness  or  moisture,  and  totally  independent  of  temperature  or 
variability,  is  the  disease  more  or  less  prevalent.  Madeira  has  a 
drier  climate  than  England,  but  is  by  no  means  so  dry  as  those  just 
named,  and  in  accordance  with  its  medium  degree  of  moisture,  is 
phthisis  more  frequent  than  in  Egj-^it,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  less  frequent  than  in  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  extant, 
ostensibly  to  prove,  that  cold  and  damp  are  the  causes  of  tuberculous 
affections ,  but  unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  vitiated  by 
these  etiological  influences  being  combined  with  others,  and  by 
the  observers  neither  having  taken  this  into  the  account,  nor  dis- 
tinguished between  the  causes  of  the  constitutional  disease  and 
those  of  the  local  determination  of  the  disease.  According  to 
Roesch,  Marchand,  and  other  writers,  humidity  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  production  of  scrofula,  and  especially  of  creHnrnn, 
which  are  found  in  valleys  and  low  places,  abounding  in  (bg 
and  raoistiu'c,  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  being 
often  very  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  cool  or  even  cold 
in  the  morning  and  evening;    whereas  they  arc  never  endemic 
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in  plahis  and  elevated  plateaux.'^  So  also  Dr.  Pickering  ob- 
served consumptaon  in  the  Malay  racCj  in  the  humid  climate 
of  Hilo  (Hawaiin  Islfinda);  but  at  the  same  time  the  food  of 
the  natives  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  very  defective :  *'  They 
are  content  with  a  little  fiah  and  a  little  pot  (prepared  tare — 
Colocaaia  esculenta."  f  M,  Jolly,  by  a  report  to  the  French 
government  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Landes,  a  cold,  dampj 
marshy  diatrict,  found  external  tuberculosis  very  prevalent. 

Baudelocqne,  admitting  the  facts,  disputes  the  etiological  influ- 
ence of  cold  and  moisturOj  on  the  following  ground  a : — 1.  The 
cold  and  moist  air  acts  indiscriminately  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  or  town  ;  and  yet  the  disease  prevails  more  in  particular 
localities  than  in  others,  shewing  the  influence  of  some  other 
cause.  2.  In  cold  and  humid  countries,  it  is  not  always  in  those 
localities  where  these  unfavourable  conditions  exist  in  the  highest 
degree  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur.  3.  Among  arti- 
zaus  and  labourers  residing  in  a  cold  and  humid  country,  it  is  not 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
the  cold,  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  rain,  who  arc  most  subject  to 
the  disease ;  but  those  whose  occupations  confine  them  within 
doors,  and  who  protect  themselves  most  sedulously  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate^  4.  Infants  kept  within  doors  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  those  who  are  freely  exposed.  5.  Animals 
in  cold  and  humid  climates  not  natural  to  them,  kept  in  warm 
places  and  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  cold  and  moisture, 
more  frequently  become  tuberculous  than  those  which  are  freely 
exposed. 

Theoretically,  I  do  not  think  it  feasible,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  can  be  in  any  way  essentially  connected  with  the 
production  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood.  If  Mr.  Phillips's 
statistics  shew,  that  humidity  exercises  a  small,  though  certain 
influence,  in  producing  external  scrofula,  this  proves  only  that 
it  influences  the  determination  of  the  disease.  The  statements 
quoted  from  the  writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette  are  certainly 
most  important,  and  their  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
correct  statistics  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  various 
locahties,  over  a  sufficient  period,  with  broader  statistics  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  all  forms  of  the  disease,  and  an  account  of 

*  Gal.  MeJ.  do  Strasbourg,  Nov.  1842. 
t  Pickeriog'B  Races  of  Man;  Bobn's  ed,  pp.  86,  97,  410. 
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the  sanitary  condition  of  the  localities  in  other  respects,  were 
extant.  Bermuda,  for  instance,  instead  of  possessing  a  very  equable 
climate^  according  to  Sir  J.  Clarke,  (1.  c,  p.  305)  is  variable,  and 
subject  to  great  and  rapid  changes.  Aa  we  proceed,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  other  causes,  ^vhicb  rest  u|X)n  more  complete  evi- 
dence, to  which  the  disease  is  attributable.  At  the  same  time, 
looking  at  its  effects  on  the  blood  and  on  the  whole  ecx)Domy, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  excessive  degree  of  humidity,  espe- 
cially in  combination  with  cold,  acts  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
other  more  eiScient  causes,  in  many  instances,  and  is  frequently 
highly  injurious.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
also,  tliat  this  question  of  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  is  qtdte 
diatinct  from  that  of  the  treatment  of  confirmed  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  humidity  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  rests  upon  other  grounds, 
and  requires  to  be  considered  separately. 

{b)  Ej:cessive  dryness  of  ike  atmosphere. — Tuberculous  subjects 
have  sometimes  been  benefitted  by  a  change  of  residence  from  a 
dry  to  a  moist  locality,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
a  dry  atmosphere  has  had  something  to  do  in  the  causation.  The 
effect  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  the  subjects  of  the  pulmonary 
variety,  and  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  the  local  affection, 
rather  than  to  the  couatitutional  disease. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  due  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, to  tlie  hejilth  of  all  organized  beings,  animal  or  vegetable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  science 
has  not  at  present  determined  the  true  sanitary  range  for  man,  of 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  in  reference  to  temperature  and 
pressure.  We  know  well,  that  a  very  cold  or  a  very  liot  atmos- 
phere, with  extreme  aridity,  and  especially  with  winds  or  currents, 
is  injurious,  in  this  climate,  to  the  respiratory  surfaces,  and 
perhaps  primarily  to  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  also,  that  an  atmosphere  artificially 
heated  and  rendered  too  dry  has  analogous  effects.  Palpable 
facts  have  proved  that  this  state  of  atmosphere  frequently  ope- 
rates injuriously  on  tubercular  lungs,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  shew  that  it  produces  tuberculosis.  It  will  appear 
under  another  head,  that  the  epidemic  diseases  which  occur  in  such 
a  state  of  atmosphere,  as  influenza,  are  in  no  wise  productive  of 
the  disease,  however  injurious  they  may  at  times  prove  to  the 
tuberculous  constitution. 
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6.— TiriATni   ATMOSPHERIC   AIB. 

The  expression  "  a  vitiated  atmosphere "  has  frequently  been 
employed  indefinitely ;  it  is  generally  understood  na  one  in  which 
not  only  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  ia  diminishedj  and  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gaa  increased,  but  which  contains  impurities, 
detectable  or  not  by  the  instruments  of  science.  Hufeland  adds 
humidity  and  cold  to  his  definition,  and  auch  an  atmosphere  he 
considers  the  prolific  source  of  scrofula.  Most  writers  on  tuber- 
cular diseases,  ancient  and  modem,  have  attached  very  great 
importance  to  this  as  a  cause;  but  more  recently  statistics  have 
been  appealed  to,  especiaUy  by  Mr.  B.  PhiUipSj  casting  a  doubt 
over,  but  by  no  means  disproving  its  reality.  I  shall  state  both 
sides  of  this  question  as  fairly  as  I  can,  and  conclude  with  my  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

(a)  The  respiration  of  an  atmosphere  not  sufficiently  renewed. — 
Baudelocque,  of  all  other  writers,  has  the  most  insisted  that 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  is  the  true  and  probably  the  sole  cause 
of  tuberculosis.  His  doctrine  is,  that  wherever  "  scrofula  "  exists, 
a  vitiated  atmosphere  also  exists,  wherever  there  is  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  there  is  also  scrofula,  and  where  the  air  ia  pure  the 
disease  is  nnknown. 

Let  us  first  determine  what  M.  Baudelocque  means  by  a  "vitiated 
atmosphere."  After  referring  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  air,  he 
remarks,  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  becomes 
isolated,  respiration  rapidly  changes  the  proportions  of  its  consti- 
tuent principles,  and  it  is  gradually  rendered  less  suitable  for 
hsematosis.  In  another  place  he  defines  it  as  "  an  atmosphere  not 
sufficiently  renewed." 

Although  M.  Baudelocque  admits  that  air  thus  vitiated  yields 
to  the  blood  an  insufficient  qtiantity  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  science  it  appears  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  yet  he  attaches  little  importance  to  this  explana- 
tion. The  capital  point  with  him  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
disease  depends  upon  the  respiration  of  air  not  sufficiently  re- 
newed. For  this  and  other  reasons,  which  will  develope  themselves 
as  I  proceed,  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  this  place  rather  than 
under  the  head  of  "  a  deficiency  of  oxygenation." 

I  now  proceed  to  state,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  strongest 
reasons  urged  by  M.  Baudelocque  in  support  of  his  doctiine.  The 
poorest  classes  of  the  people  generally,  inhabiting  the  worst  parts  of 
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the  sanitary  condition  of  the  localities  in  other  respects,  were 
extant.  Bermuda,  for  instance,  instead  of  possessing  a  very  eqaable 
climate,  according  to  Sir  J.  Clarke,  (1.  c.^  p.  305)  is  Tariable,  and 
subject  to  ^cut  and  rapid  changes.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  other  causes,  uhich  rest  upon  more  complete  evi- 
dence, to  which  the  disease  is  attributable.  At  the  same  tame, 
looking  at  its  effects  on  the  blood  aud  on  the  whole  ccouoinv, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  excessive  degree  of  humidity,  espe- 
cially in  combination  with  cold,  acts  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
other  more  efficient  causes,  in  many  instances,  and  is  frequently 
highly  injurious.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  hero  to  remark 
also,  that  this  question  of  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  treatment  of  confirmed  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  humidity  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  rests  upon  other  grounds, 
and  requires  to  be  considered  separately. 

(b)  Excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, — Tuberculous  subjects 
have  sometimes  been  benefitted  by  a  change  of  residence  from  a 
dry  to  a  moist  locahty,  and  thia  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
a  dry  atmosphere  has  had  something  to  do  in  the  causation.  The 
effect  has  been  chiefly  tibserved  in  the  subjects  of  the  pulmonary 
variety,  and  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  the  local  aflcction, 
rather  than  to  the  constitutional  disease. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  due  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, to  the  health  of  all  organized  beings,  animal  or  vegetable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  science 
has  not  at  present  determined  the  true  sanitary  range  for  man,  of 
the  moisture  of  the  atmcjsphere,  in  reference  to  temperature  and 
pressure.  We  know  well,  that  a  very  cold  or  a  very  hot  atmos- 
phere, with  extreme  aridity,  and  especially  with  winds  or  currents, 
is  injurious,  in  this  climate,  to  the  respiratory  siufaces,  and 
perhaps  primarily  to  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood.  "We 
have  abundant  evidence  also,  that  an  utmosphere  artificially 
heated  and  rendered  too  dry  has  analogous  effects.  Palpable 
facts  have  proved  that  tliis  state  of  atmosphere  frequently  ope- 
rates injuriously  on  tubercular  lungs,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  shew  that  it  produces  tuberculosis.  It  will  appear 
under  another  head,  that  the  epidemic  diseases  which  occur  in  such 
a  state  of  atmosphere,  as  influenza,  are  in  no  wise  productive  of 
the  disease,  however  injurious  they  may  at  times  prove  to  th 
tuberculous  constitution, 
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almost  all  large  cities  and  towns,  most  frequently  redding  in  low, 
humid,  confined  and  ill-ventilated,  dirty  babitatious,  little  pene- 
trated by  the  suu^s  rays,  with  numerous  individuals  crowded 
together  in  small  compartments,  (undoiibtcdly  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere vitiated  in  the  sense  here  understood)  furnish  a  yery  large 
proportion  of  tuberculous  subjects.  Many  of  the  better  classes  of 
society,  as  tradesmeoj  merchautSj  clerks  and  otherSj  are  frequently 
not  much  better  off  than  their  poorer  neighbourSj  as  respects  the 
purity  of  the  air  they  habitually  breathe ;  thc}^  frequently  pass  the 
whole  day  in-doors,  confined  to  shops  and  warehouses,  often  en- 
cumbered with  merchandize;  they  for  the  most  part  sleep  in 
apartments  so  confined,  that  after  a  period  of  seveu  or  eight  hours^ 
the  proportions  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  atmosphere  arc 
changed,  under  which  circumstances,  even  if  themselves  compa- 
ratively healthy,  their  children,  although  sufficiently  nourished, 
well  clothed  and  projjcrly  taken  care  of,  and  without  any  trace  of 
hereditary  acquisition,  frequently  become  rapidly  tuberculous. 
If  children,  M.  Baudelocqne  remarks,  are  sent  for  tliree  or  four 
hours  daily  into  the  open  air,  this  does  not  prevent  the  pernicious 
efifecta  of  the  bad  air  they  breathe  during  twenty  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

M.  Baudelocqne,  with  M.  Kortiun,  whom  he  quotes  very  largely, 
attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  air  respired  during  the 
nif^ht,  which  has  frequently  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  Mliile  White  and  some  others  have  attributed  the 
disease,  in  children,  to  too  much  sleep,  he  states  that  it  ia  neither 
the  excess  nor  the  want  of  sleep,  but  the  respii-ation  of  the  air, 
modified  by  the  respiratory  process,  which  becomes  injurious. 
Respiration  being  constant — not  to  be  auapended  for  an  instant — 
several  persons  sleeping  together  in  a  small  closed  apartment, 
probably  M'ith  curtains  around  their  beds,  rapidly  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere,  and  change  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  parts, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  the  lungs  are  supplied 
with  air  becoming  gradually  mora  and  more  vitiated,  and  the 
process  of  respiration  must  be  imperfect* 

To  account  for  the  children  of  the  richer  classes  becoming 
tuberculous,  who  are  well  nourished  and  taken  care  of,  who  reside 
in  large  houses  situated  in  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  sleep  ia  well  ventilated  apartments,  it  is  remarked, 
that  many  gratuitous  suppositions  have  been  resorted  to,  but  no 
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satisfactory  reason  has  ever  been  given.  Some  have  referred  the 
disease  to  an  internal  vice,  "  so  much  the  more  deeply  hidden  as 
it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  it,"  others  have  fallen  back  two  or 
three  generations — direct  or  collateral — to  discover  some  presump- 
tive evidence  of  hereditary  trauamission,  or  have  referred  it  to  the 
syphilitic  poison  imbibed  two  or  three  generations  previously. 
The  real  cause  is  to  he  found  in  the  bed  chamber,  which  after  all 
is  not  sufficiently  ventilated ;  and  the  effects  of  the  confined 
atmosphere  arc  frequently  augmented  by  the  habitual  position  and 
manner  of  sleeping.  Many  children  sleep  with  their  heads  buried 
under  the  clothes,  or  surrounded  with  curtains,  so  that  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  they  must  respire  the  same  air,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  rapidly  and  completely  vitiated  that 
air  must  become. 

To  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  country 
where  the  air  is  piure,  or  ratlier,  in  villages  and  small  towns,  M. 
Baudelocque  refers  to  the  construction  of  the  babitations  of  the 
poor,  which  arc  dcWscd  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  promote  the 
vitiation  of  the  air  and  to  render  ventilation  dilGcult.  The  huts  of 
the  peasantry  in  all  coimtries  are  small,  low,  with  very  little  provi- 
sion for  light,  and  generally  inhabited  by  a  great  many  persons. 
Although  country  labourers  are  nearly  all  day  in  the  open  pure 
air,  they  are  closed  within  ill  ventilated  apartments  for  eight  hours 
or  more  out  of  the  twenty-four  j  and  perfect  respiration  is  as  indis- 
pensable by  night  as  by  day.  "  During  a  third  of  their  time  they 
respire  air  which  does  not  contain  the  necessary  proportion  of  that 
principle  without  which  hsematosis  is  impossible.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  breathe  a  vitiated  air  continually,  in  order  to 
engender  scrofula ;  if  he  pass  only  a  few  hours  daily  in  such  an 
atmosphere  it  may  suffice.  Six  to  eight  hours  out  of  the  24  in  a 
narrow  ill  ventilated  cabin  may  produce  the  disease  in  the  shep- 
herd, who  breathes  the  open  air  all  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
effect  is  infinitely  greater,  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  fields,  the 
peasant  follows  a  sedentary  occupation  within  doors ;  as  in  the  case 
of  tailors,  shoemakers,  the  workers  in  factories,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  wives  of  the  peasantry  generally." 

The  scrofulous  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  frequently  endemic^ 
which  is  accimnted  for  on  the  principle  that  inde{>cudeut  of  habita- 
tion, occupation,  and  habits  of  life,  the  disease  is  attributable  to 
the  want  of  change,  and  accordingly  of  purity  in  the  air  itself. 
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In  refutation  of  Baudelocque's  opLoionaj  Lebert  also  refers  to 
the  great  frequency  of  scrofula  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Geneva 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  air  i«  very  pure  and  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  population  moat  favourable,  not  only  so,  but  these 
cantons  present  the  greatest  geographical  contrasts,  from  the  meri- 
dional vegetation  of  the  plain,  to  the  temperature  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  highest  alpine  vallies  ;  and  from  the  alluvial  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  primitive  formations  of  Gneiss  on  the 
frontiers  of  La  Valaia.  The  population  consists  also  of  agricultu- 
ralists, cultivators  of  the  vine,  and  manufacturers;  pauperism  is  less 
general  than  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  or  even  in  any  other 
country  in  central  Europe  ;  yet,  under  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, scrofula  is  not  only  more  frequent  than  theory  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  but  it  is  even  more  frequent  in  some  of  those  locali- 
ties, and  amongst  classes  of  the  population  where  it  would  be  the 
least  expected,  as  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  in  moun- 
tain plains. 

In  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  Baudelocque's  views 
no  distinction  has  been  made,  again,  between  the  exciting  causes 
of  local  disease  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  the  inducing  causes  of 
the  constitutional  disease.  The  tables  contained  in  tliis  work, 
drawn  from  the  broad  statistics  of  the  genend  registers,  (Tabic 
XIX),  shew  clearly  that,  as  measured  by  the  mortahty,  external 
tuberculous  affections  occur  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
females,  but  they  also  shew,  that  in  so  far  as  a  difierence  exists  in 
reference  to  sex,  the  constitutional  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
females  than  in  maleSj  which  reverses  Mr.  Phillips's  lirgument, 
"Where  the  causes  of  external  disease  are  absent,  the  girls  more 
frequently  bvc  on,  although  theh'  blood,  from  hereditary  taint  or 
the  operation  of  a  ritiated  atmosphere  and  other  influeucea,  may  be 
gradually  becoming  more  tuberculous;  [and  it  is  only  in  more 
advanced  life,  when  new  causes  of  the  local  development  of  tuber- 
cidosis  in  other  organs  are  brought  into  play,  that  they  in  their 
turn,  fr"cqucntly  contribute  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  mortality. 
Even  Mr,  Phillips  admits  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  in- 
cluding phthisis,  scrofula  and  tabea  mesenterica,  is  larger  in  towns 
than  in  coiuitry  districts. 

In  the  absence  of  compai'ative  barometrical,  thermometrical  and 
hygrometrical  observations,  and  of  statistical  records  of  the  forme 
of  disease  impUed,  I  am  also  disposed  to  attach  the  less  importance 
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tion  of  tlie  proportions  of  the  constituent  principles  of  tlie  air 
habitually  contained  mtUin  tlic  clieat.  According  to  tkia  view,  tlie 
vitiation  of  tlie  external  atmosphere,  as  described  by  M.  Baude- 
locque,  may  be  truly  a  cause  of  the  disease,  but  not  the  sole  cause. 
Any  other  circumstance,  any  of  the  non-naturala  of  Hippocrates, 
capable  of  deteriorating  or  altering  the  proportions  of  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  the  air  habitually  contained  in  the  chest,  may 
also  prove  causes.  In  this  manner,  sedentary  occupations,  mental 
affections,  and  other  influences,  by  retarding  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation and  diniiuishing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  may  produce  the  disease  by  vitiating  (he  air ;  and  an 
individual,  or  a  community,  breathing  the  purest  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  might  become  tuberculous. 

However  remai'kable,  it  will  appear  clearly  under  future  heads, 
that  several  of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  assigned,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  best  observers,  as  the  most  probable  efficient 
causes  of  tuberculosis,  have  a  direct  eflfcct  in  thus  deteriorating  the 
material  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Of  all  the  causes  suggested  as  capable  of  producing  a  tubercu- 
lous state  of  the  blood,  I  believe  that  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  in  the 
sense  adopted  by  M.  Baudclocquc,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
effectual ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  especially  in  the  restricted  sense, 
to  be  a  sole  cause.  RiUiett  and  Barthez  ascertained,  that  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  possesses  a  great  influence  over  the  development  of 
internal  tubercle  in  young  persons;  of  57  children  subjected  to  it, 
40  died  tuberculous  and  only  17  non-tuberculous;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  tuberculosis  develops  itself  very  frequently  in  children 
independently  of  this  cause,  for  of  173  who  had  not  been  under 
the  influence  of  bad  air,  101  died  tuberculous  and  72  non-tuber- 
culous j  80  that  a  vitiated  external  atmosphere  had  a  real  influence 
over  the  production  or  development  of  the  diseasCj  but  it  was  not 
a  sole  cause;  a  result  which  we  might  have  anticipated  even  from 
its  unquestionable  hereditary  character.  In  a  school  at  Norwood 
containing  600  boys,  scrofula  prevailed  extensively,  and  great  mor- 
tality occurred,  which  was  ascribed  to  bad  and  insufficient  diet. 
Dr.  Amott  was  called  in  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  found  the 
food  good  and  auflGcientj  but  the  ventilation  extremely  defective  j 
and  this  being  properly  remedied,  the  excess  of  scrofula  speedily 
disappeared.*       The  efPect  of   a  vitiated   atmosphere   as  one  of 


*  Clark  on  Climftto,  p.  74. 
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neveral  combined  agencies  will  have  subsequently  to  be  consi- 
dered;  but  I  believe  that  many  of  the  anomalies  and  apparent 

■  oontradictions  in  which  this  subject  is  involved  will  be  explained 
away  by  adopting  the  distinction  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw,  in  this  work,  between  the  exciting  causes  of  local  disease 
and  the  inducing  causes  of  the  constitutional  disease;  and  by 
bearing  in  mind,  that  a  vitiated  external  atmosphere,  is  only  one  of 

•  the  causes  by  which  the  air  employed  in  respiration  is  deteriorated, 
and  the  normal  respiratory  proportions  of  its  constituent  parts 
changed. 

>In  thus  assigning  the  highest  etiological  influence  to  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  air  habitually  contained  within  the  chest,  it 
would  be  most  unphilosophical  to  assume  without  proof  that  the 
eflfcct  on  the  blood  is  produced,  for  instance,  by  excessive  or  defec- 
tive oxygenation  or  decarbonization  ;  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  tuberculous  blood  and  of  tubercle  (pp.  7, 
143)  affords  us  no  certain  information  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
change  effected. 

{&)  The  respiration  of  air  vitiated  by  foreign  deleterious  admix- 
iures. — There  are,  absolutely,  no  facts  to  prove  any  relation  between 
air  Antiated  in  this  sense,  and  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis, 
ft       (c)  Specific  endemic  influences. — Consumption,  and  other  tuber- 

■  culous  diseases,  hanng  been  observed  to  become  more  frequent 
after  certain  epidemics,  it  has  been  sometimes  heldj  that  the  causes 
of  these  epidemics,  are  also,  the  direct  causes  of  tuberculosis. 
Science  furnishes  absolutely  no  facts  to  establish  such  a  principle 
of  causation  ;  but  since  there  is  very  great  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  pathological  processes  which  attend  certain  diseases,  frequently 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  tnbcTculons  state  of  the  blood,  the  effects 
of  previous  diseases,  including  some  epidemics,  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  again  under  another  head. 

II. THE    ALIMENTABY    IKGESTA. 

1. — roon. 
Sir  James  Clark,  T)r.  Todd,  and  other  modem  pathologists,  have 
dwelt  much  upon  insufticient  or  unwholesome  diet,  as  a  cause  of 
the  predisposition  to  phthisis,  and  Mr.  B.  Phillips  appears  to  go 
almost  as  fur  in  his  advocacy  of  deficiency  of  food  bcin»^  tlie  cause 
of  scrofula,  as  Baudelocque  does  to  prove  that  the  habitual  depri- 
vation of  pure  air  ia  the  cause. 
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Nearly  nil  the  investigations  -which  have  been  entered  into  on 
diet,  as  a  cause  of  this  disease,  have  reference  to  the  food  as  a 
■whole,  and  the  question  of  insufficiency  of  nutriment.  Dietetics, 
as  a  science,  has  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years,  although 
the  improvements  have  been  comparatively  little  applied  in  general 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Front  clearly  defined  certain  stami- 
nal  principles,  but  where  diet  ia  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  causa- 
tion or  cure  of  diseasCj  how  little  arc  these  principles  questioned  or 
regarded?  If  there  be  sufficient  reason  to  consider  defective  diet 
as  a  cause  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood — is  it  a  deficiency 
as  a  whole,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  essential  staminal  principlesi 
or  ia  it  a  defect  of  composition  in  either  of  these  principles? 

Of  the  varieties  of  diet  to  which  the  disease  has  been  referred — 
defective  breast  milt — a  superabundant  proportion  of  farinaceous 
food — excess  or  deficiency  of  aaotised  food — too  aqueous  or  mu- 
cilaginous a  diet — aliments  containing  too  much  or  too  little  fat — 
the  use  of  salt  or  of  excitants,  as  spices — have  been  mentioned, 
although  little  investigated.  No  observer  has  furnished  us  \rith  any 
evidence  that  any  particular  diet,  defective  or  vitiated,  or  the  excess 
or  absence  of  any  alimentary  principle,  is  capable  alone  of  producing 
the  disease  j  although,  in  truth,  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject 
of  late  years  has  been  such,  that  if  tuberculosis  depended  upon 
any  special  modification  of  diet,  1  think  it  could  not  Iiave  failed  to 
declare  itself.  Taking  the  subject  as  I  find  it  generally  treated  of, 
it  arranges  itself  under  the  following  heads  : 

(a)  Habitual  irt9itfficiency  of  nutriment,  or  food  of  bad  quality, — 
The  frequency  with  which  consumption  and  other  tubercular 
diseases  occur  where  defective  and  vitiated  nutriment  has  been 
habitually  taken,  shews  clearly  that  the  kind  of  diet  must  often 
exercise  au  important  influence  on  their  production.  Mr.  Phillips 
observes,  that  the  seeds  of  that  deterioration  of  the  bodily  frame, 
which  predisposes  to  scrofula,  are  sown  in  infancy  or  early  life, 
and  I  collect  from  the  whole  of  his  statement,  that  he  believes  the 
particular  mode  in  which  infants  are  fed  is  the  main  cause  of 
scrofula,  and  if  it  be  so,  I  infer  that  it  is  the  main  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis. Wlicn  the  unnatural  feeding,  to  which  children  are  so 
frequently  subjected,  does  not  destroy  hfc,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  it  leads  to  the  development  of  scrofula.  Bringing  up  by 
hand,  more  especially,  deranges  nutrition,  and  adapts  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  deposit  of  scrofulous  matter;   but  he  points  to  no 
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farinaceous  food.  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  of 
aud  Paris,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  arc 
Fus,  and  a  very  generous  diet  is  found  necessary  to  main- 
sm  in  health ;  tliis  haa  been  admitted  everywhere,  and 
ig  to  Mr.  Watson,  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  London,  where  children  leave  the  asylum  *'  to  be 
.ticed,  or  return  to  their  frieudsj  a  large  proportion  get  into 
Lth  and  die,  in  consequence,  as  he  conceives,  of  their  being 
fed  and  clad  than  they  were  when  resident  in  the  institu- 
According  to  the  llegistrar  General's  tables,  the  deaths 
ecrofiila  in  four  years  in  England  and  Wales  bear  the  propor- 
cf  7*6  to  100,000  deaths;  but  in  certain  districts — Great 
LOuth,  Caernarvon,  Rye  and  Bath,  Whitney  and  Chipping 
in,  Plomesgatc,  Melksham  and  Bradford — where  poverty  was 
ork  with  its  attendants,  cold  and  hunger,  there  wxre  18  in 
LOGO  deaths  from  the  same  disease.  Scrofula  is  less  prevalent 
^l^is  country  than  it  was  formerly,  and  Mr.  Phillips  brings  for- 
'd  facts  to  shew  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  improvc- 
it  in  the  food  of  the  people.  In  Ireland,  where  the  foo<l  of  the 
Ople  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  population  in  England,  the  chil- 
Cn,  both  out  of  and  within  the  union  houses,  and  in  variooA 
Mses  of  society,  are  more  subject  to  scrofuhL  The  evidence 
irived  from  institutions  for  children  in  other  countries  in  Europe, 
sia  and  iVmcrica,  is  further  corroborative  of  the  influence  of  a 
id  or  defective  diet  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Phillips  concludes  with  an  opinion  that  the  evidence  ad- 
aced  must  produce  the  belief,  that  "  whether  children  are  brought 
p  in  town  or  countrj',  whether  their  accommodations  as  to  space 
@  ample  or  coufiucd,  whether  bom  of  healthy  or  uuhealthy 
|Mnts,  the  influence  of  food  in  the  production  of  scrofula  is  most 
Qportant,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  has  a  very 
ndent  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  cliild.*' 

lit  is  with  me  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  evidence  brought 
frward  by  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  make  the  same  impression  on 
ly  mind  as  on  his  own,  because,  after  the  immense  labour  which 
B  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  his  well  known  competency  for 
le  investigation,  1  can  but  distrust  my  own  judgment ;  but  it 
ppears  to  me,  that  the  facts  brought  forward  prove,  aud  amply 
lustrate,  the  influence  of  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  diet — which 
0  one  can  doubt — but  when  examined  critically,  they  fail  to  prove 
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that  any  modification  whatever  of  the  diet  alonCj  either  in  an 
individual  or  a  comninnity,  ever  produced  a  case  of  tuberculosis. 
All  the  instances  derived  from  the  gi^eat  factory  towns  belong  to 
combined  agencies;  and  whatever  evidence  might  be  adduced  of 
deficient  diet,  in  the  classes  furnishing  cases  of  tuberculosisj  it 
maybe  affirmedj  I  think  correctly,  that  the  respiration  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  in  tlie  sense  employed  by  Baudelocque,  or  in  the  more 
precise  sense  employed  in  this  work,  is  always  in  operation.  The 
quotations  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  from  Dr.  Baron  Iloward^s  pamphlet 
and  Mr.  Carmichael's  lectures,  appear  to  me  singularly  unfavorable 
to  the  exclusive  view  of  the  suificieucy  of  bad  diet  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  Dr.  lloward,  after  referring  to  the  delicate 
Btatc  of  health  and  enfeebled  constitutions  of  the  people  most  subject 
to  this  disease,  describes  their  improvidence,  which  reduces  them  to 
the  greatest  poverty,  "  often  bordering  on  actual  starvation;  their 
houses. ai'c  almost  destitute  of  funiiture,  comfortless  and  uncleanly  j 
too  often  damp,  cold  and  ill-ventilated.  Their  families  are  ill  fed, 
badly  clothed,  and  badly  lodged."  "They  are  extremely  intemperate 
in  their  habits."  '*The  effect  of  the  intoxicating  liquids  they  con- 
sume is  of  course  to  produce  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  whole 
system,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  depression."  "These 
circumstances,  togetlier  with  the  want  of  an  abtimlant  mipply  of  good 
air  and  a  proper  amount  of  exercis€j  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  a  large  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  ^agorous 
health,  and  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  actual  disease." 
Here  are — combined — vitiated  air,  deficient  nomnshment,  hi 
dity,  cold,  intemperance,  want  of  exercise,  and  the  depri 
passions,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  any  particular  ftict  uor 
the  whole  body  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Phillip-  •  ^.cli 

sively  or  mainly,  on  the  diet  aa  the  cause  of  tiilierr 

Comparing  the  workhouse  chOd  vpith   tli<  '*^  ♦' 

cottage  of  the  peasant,  after  shewing  that    • 
scrofulous   caries  and  ulcerations  are  less 
than  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Phillips  proceeds  to 
in  the  workhouse  enjoys  no  advantage. 
in  the  cottage  is  deprived,  except  an  impr  •< 
not  the  change  of  diet  accompanied  by  n 
tilation,  a  dry  atmosphere,  something  m 
cleanliness ;  and  is  not  the  workhouse  cj 
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taLle  and  fariuaceous  food.  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  of 
London  and  Paris,  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  children  are 
scrofulousj  and  a  very  generous  diet  ia  found  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  in  health ;  this  has  been  admitted  everywhere,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Watson,  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  in  Londonj  where  children  leave  the  asylum  '*  to  be 
apprenticed,  or  return  to  their  friends,  a  large  proportion  get  into 
ill  health  and  die,  in  consequence,  as  he  conceives,  of  their  being 
worse  fed  and  clad  than  they  were  when  resident  in  the  institu- 
tion." According  to  the  Registrar  Grenerol's  tables,  the  deaths 
from  scrofula  in  four  yefirs  in  England  and  Wales  bear  the  propor- 
tion of  7'6  to  100,000  deaths;  but  in  certain  districts — Great 
Yarmouth,  Caernarvon,  Rye  and  Rath,  Whitney  and  Chipping 
Norton,  PlomesgatCj  Melksham  and  Bradford — where  poverty  was 
at  work  with  its  attendants,  cold  and  hunger,  there  were  18  in 
100,000  deaths  from  the  same  disease.  Scrofula  is  less  prevalent 
in  this  country  than  it  was  formerly,  and  Mr.  Philhps  brings  for- 
ward facts  to  shew  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  food  of  the  people.  In  Ireland,  where  the  food  of  the 
people  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  population  in  England,  the  chil- 
di'en,  both  out  of  and  witliin  tlie  union  houses,  and  in  various 
classes  of  society,  are  more  subject  to  scrofula.  The  evidence 
derived  from  institutions  for  children  in  other  countries  in  Em*upe, 
Asia  and  iVmerica,  is  further  corroborative  of  the  influence  of  a 
bad  or  defective  diet  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Phillips  concludes  with  an  opinion  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced must  produce  the  belief,  that  "  whether  chOdren  are  brought 
up  in  town  or  country,  whether  then'  accommodatious  iia  to  space 
be  ample  or  confined,  whether  bom  of  healthy  or  unhealthy 
parents,  the  influence  of  food  in  the  production  of  scrofula  is  most 
important,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  has  a  very 
evident  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  child." 

It  is  with  me  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  make  the  same  impression  on 
my  mind  as  on  his  own,  because,  after  the  immense  labour  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  his  well  known  competency  for 
the  investigation,  I  can  but  distrust  my  own  judgment ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  facts  brought  forward  prove,  and  amply 
illustrate,  the  influence  of  sutTiciency  or  insufficiency  of  diet — which 
no  one  can  doubt — but  when  examined  critically,  they  fail  to  prove 
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that  any  modification  whatever  of  the  diet  alone^  either  in  an 
individual  or  a  community,  ever  produced  a  cose  of  tuherculosis. 
All  the  instances  derived  from  the  great  factory  towns  belong  to 
combined  ngeucies;  and  whatever  evidence  might  be  adduced  of 
deficient  diet,  in  the  claaaes  furnishing  cases  of  tuberculosis,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  I  think  correctly,  that  the  respiration  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  in  the  sense  employed  by  Baudelocque,  or  in  the  more 
precise  sense  employed  in  this  work,  is  always  in  operation.  The 
quotations  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  from  Dr.  Baron  Howard's  pamphlet 
and  Mr.  CarmichaeFs  lectures,  appear  to  me  singularly  unfavorable 
to  the  exclusive  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  bad  diet  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  Dr.  Howard,  after  referring  to  the  delicate 
state  of  health  and  enfeebled  constitutions  of  the  people  most  subject 
to  this  disease,  describes  their  improvidence,  which  reduces  them  to 
the  greatest  poverty,  "  often  bordering  on  actual  starvation ;  their 
houses  .arc  almost  destitute  of  fumiturCj  comfortless  and  uncleanly  j 
too  often  damp,  cold  and  ill-ventilated.  Their  families  are  ill  fed, 
badly  clothed,  and  badly  lodged."  '^They  are  extremely  intemperate 
in  their  habits."  "  The  effect  of  the  intoxicating  Uquids  they  con- 
sume is  of  course  to  produce  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  whole 
system,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  depression."  "These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
air  and  a  proper  amount  of  exercise^  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  a  large  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
health,  and  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  actual  disease." 
Here  are— corahincd^viiiated  air,  deficient  nourishment,  humi- 
dity, cold,  intemperance,  want  of  exercise,  and  the  depressing 
passions,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  any  particular  fact  nor 
the  whole  body  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Phillips  fixes^  exclu- 
sively or  mainly,  on  the  diet  as  the  cause  of  tuberculosis. 

Comparing  tlie  workhouse  child  with  the  child  reared  in  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  after  shewing  that  glandular  swellings, 
scrofulous  caries  and  ulcerations  are  less  frequent  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Phillips  proceeds  to  argue,  that  the  one  reared 
in  the  workhouse  enjoys  no  advantages  of  which  the  one  reared 
in  the  cottage  is  deprived,  except  an  improved  diet.  Is  that  so?  Is 
not  the  change  of  diet  accompanied  by  more  warmth,  better  ven- 
tilation, a  dry  atmosphere,  something  more  nearly  approaching  to 
cleanliness  j  and  is  not  the  workhouse  cliild  withdrawn  from  the 
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influeuce  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  effects  of  these  different  influences  over  the  process  of 
blood-making,  but  certainly  the  improvement  of  the  diet  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others  cited  by  Mr.  Pliillips,  cannot  be  wholly 
separated  from  the  other  influences.  Louis  examined  the  kind 
of  diet  of  30  pbtMsical  patients,  with  the  view  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  influence  it  might  have  had  in  the  etiology  of  the 
disease ;  12  had  been  badly  nourished  from  infancy,  and  18  had 
always  been  well  fed ;  no  appreciable  difference  could  be  ascertained 
with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  disease  ;  and 
this  acute  ol)aerver  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea,  that  any 
particular  diet  or  any  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  food,  has  any 
direct  influence  over  the  production  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis. 

The  injurious  effects  of  insufficient  nutriment  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  those  who  are  free  from  it,  must  be  admitted.  In  expla- 
nation of  these  effects,  vie  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  food  fur- 
nishes the  pabulum  of  the  blood,  and  if  this  be  defective  or  vitiated, 
and  the  defect  or  vitiation  is  not  corrected  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses of  blood-making  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  the  blood  will 
be  deteriorated  in  quality  or  defective  in  quantity.  Mr.  Phillipa's 
statistics  amply  prove  this,  and  tbey  further  prove  that  blood  thus 
deteriorated  acts  at  least  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
they  totally  fail  to  prove  tbat  it  necessarily  becomes  tuberculous, 
or  that  any  modification  of  diet  alone  has  in  any  instance  produced 
the  disease ;  science  suppHea  many  facta  in  evidence  of  the  con- 
verse. 

That  no  modification  of  diet  alone  is  capable  of  producing  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
facta.  Animals  living  upon  more  simple  diet  tban  man  are  subject 
to  the  disease ;  and  it  affects  herbivorsc  as  well  as  carnivonc  (p. 
352).  In  experiments  performed  upon  animals  by  Majendic  and 
others,  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  or  a  diet  limited  to  one  alimentary 
principle,  produced  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  stomach,  intestines,  &c., 
of  a  characteristic  nature,  but  totally  distinct  from  tuberculosis, 
and  without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  single  tubercle.  The  pecu- 
liar train  of  symptoms  which  attends  acute  and  chronic  starvation 
have  only  a  very  few  points  indeed  in  common  with  tuberculosis. 
Neither  the  use,  the  abuse,  nor  the  exclusion  of  any  particular  food 
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has  hitherto  been  found  uniformly  to  corrcHpond  with  the  dc%'dap- 
mcnt  of  the  diHcfiAO  or  of  any  form  of  it ;  during  famine  and  lon^ 
sif^os,  when  larj^c  hodira  of  men  arc  cxpoRcd  to  nn  inwiffiraent  and 
unwholcvoine  diet  for  n  long  jwriod,  the  production  of  tuberculom* 
doc«  not  nj»pcnr  to  be  tlic  rexult ;  scurvy,  dysentery,  low  fevers  and 
dropsy,  but  neither  Bcrofula  uor  coosumption  ore  the  oousc- 
qucnccs. 

{&)  Absence  or  deficiency  of  one  or  more  qfike  stamina!  prirtcipU* 
qf  Food. — It  ia  stated  above,  that  wc  have  no  data  to  detorminc 
whether  any  particuhir  principle  of  the  food  i«  eonecmed  in  the 
production  of  tuberculoHiH.  Kmpiricnl  practice  has  lately  fumiahcd 
u«  with  a  fact,  which  may  ultimately  prove  of  immense  importance 
in  explaining  the  c41uhc  and  essential  nature  of  the  disease,  in 
connection  with  the  present  generally  admitted  principles  of  diete- 
tics. Cod-liver  oil  luw  been  proved,  unquestionably,  to  pnxluce  a 
very  decided  change  and  a  bcneficiid  effect  in  the  tuberculous  con- 
stitution ;  the  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  e»j»ecially  the  atte- 
nuation and  debility,  give  way  under  its  use,  and  local  disease  is  oflen 
cured.  It  ha-N  not  been  shewn  that  the  virtue  of  the  oil  is  attribu- 
table to  iodine  or  any  admixture  with  the  oily  principle.  "Wc  are 
therefore  naturally  led  to  the  cnquir}%  whether  a  deficiency  of  the 
oily  principle  of  the  food,  so  essential  to  animal  nutrition,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  original  production  of  tubcrciUoais.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  a  considerable  number  of  phthisical  patients, 
and  I  have  very  generally  found  that  they  have,  for  a  long  jwriod, 
had  a  distaste  for  fat  and  fatty  articles  of  diet,  and  I  have  miule 
some  observations  on  the  diet  of  infanta  and  have  frequently  found 
a  deficiency  of  a  due  proportion  cif  tlie  fatty  clement  in  their  food. 
The  fact  is  aUo  very  remarkable  that  butchers,  who  live  on  a  great 
pro[>ortion  of  fat  meat,  are  less  prone  to  phthisis.  But  a  ques- 
tion like  this  demands  a  rigorous  investigation ;  in  so  far  as  a 
defective  diet  is  concerned  in  produeiiig  tulierculosis,  it  remains  to 
be  determined  what  elements  of  nutrition  or  staminal  principles  fl 
are  at  fault.  ^ 

A  deficiency  in  some  element  or  staminal  [>rineiple  of  diet  tony 
be  a  true  but  not  an  all  sufficient  cause ;  it  may  require  the  co* 
operation  of  some  other  condition  to  give  it  effect ;  this  will  be 
more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  last  section  of  the  present 
chapter. 

(a)  Deprivation  or  defective  tpmlity  of  the  breast  mUk. — Doni 
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states,  that  milk  globules  arc  immediatelj  converted  into  blood 
corpuscles  when  received  into  the  blood  by  injection,  and  that 
young  animals,  when  brought  up  on  other  substances  than  milk, 
are  less  perfectly  nourished;  he  also  ascertained,  by  direct  expDri- 
menta,  that  an  inappropriate  nourishment  of  yomig  animals  has  a 
great  effect  in  altering  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  blood  corpus- 
cles.* The  milk  with  which  an  infant  is  nourished  beiug  generally 
poor  or  defectire  in  its  staminal  principlesj  will  no  doubt  produce 
in  the  nursling  all  the  effects  of  deficiency  of  foodj  and  that 
debility  which  operates  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases ;  or  this  influence  may  co-operate  liritb  others  in  the 
production  of  the  diseasCj  and  children  nursed  by  leucophlegmatiCj 
chlorotic  and  anaemic  women,  may  acquire  similar  states  of  consti- 
tution, which  acting  as  predisposing  causes,  may  contribute  to 
produce  the  predisposition  or  the  actual  disease  (p.  395);  but  al- 
though the  defective  milk  alone  may  produce  emaciation  and 
debility  to  the  most  extensive  degree,  these  are  not  necessarily 
foUowcd  by  tuberculosis. 

The  deprivation  of  the  breast  milk  no  doubt  frequently  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  tuberculous  modification  of  the  blood- 
No  other  food  can  adeqiiately  supply  its  place.  Even  the  milk 
of  a  foster  motlier  is  not  so  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  a 
child  as  that  of  its  own  mother,  and  the  milk  of  no  auimzd  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  it.  CoVs  milk,  the  most  fre- 
quently resorted  tOj  differs  very  materially  from  woman's;  it 
contains  more  than  twice  as  much  of  the  proteine  principle, 
and  less  of  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine  principles ;  and, 
as  remarked  by  IVIr.  Phillips,  dilution  cannot  make  it  resemble 
that  of  woman.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Phillips  also,  the  cow's  milk 
employed  to  feed  infants  is  generally  a  mixture  of  the  milk  of 
many  cows,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  digestion  of  an  infant  is 
liable  to  be  deranged  if  suckled  by  two  persons.  Milk  which  has 
once  been  exposed  to  ^the  air  differs  materially  from  that  which 
flows  from  the  breast  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant ;  its 
temperature  is  changed,  it  has  given  off  a  fine  halitus,  it  has 
commenced  separating  into  two  parts,  it  has  lost  its  homogeneous 
state,  and  it  never  can  be  reconstructed.  Independently  of  this, 
a  cow  may  be  diseased,  and  its  milk  may  be  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence. There  can  be  no  siu'priae  that  children  brought  up  by 
*  Microscopical  Journal,  1842,  p.  245. 
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hand  should  so  frequently  fall  into  that  state  of  debility  which  acta 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and  that,  with  the  oo- 
opcmtion  of  more  direct  causes,  they  should  actually  become 
tuberculous. 


2. — P0I80K8  AUD  M£I)ICI17£S. 

(fl)  Poisons  or  deleterious  substances  contained  in  the  food, — As 
there  is  no  proof  tliat  any  definite  poisonous  or  injurious  substance 
Titiating  tlie  atmosphere  is  a  cause  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood,  sols  there  none  that  such  a  substance  introduced  by  the 
food  cau  ha%-e  the  effect  j  the  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary  are  purely  conjectural.  The  same  question 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  water,  and  a  similar 
remark  is  applicable. 

(b)  77te  abuse  of  certain  medicines. — The  occurrence  of  scrofula  in 
the  Bengalese,  in  Calcutta,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Martin  (Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  p.  339)  to  the  abuse  of  Mercury  and  Arsenic,  adminis- 
tered by  the  native  empirics.  "Arsenic  is  given  hberally  in  every 
form  of  fever,  carefully  avoiding  evacuants,  and  as  carefully  ei- 
cluding  ventilation."  Mercury  is  quite  as  freely  exhibited,  and 
with  fully  as  evil  an  effect  on  the  public  health,  amongst  the  indi- 
gent natives.  The  two  are  often  alternated,  and  the  use  of  these 
medicines  is  never  considered  a  prohibition  from  bathing  in  rivers 
and  tanks,  even  during  the  cold  season.  To  these  substances 
Mr.  Martin  attributes  the  frequency  of  glandular  and  other 
scrofulous  affections. 

Sir  J.  Clark  also  believes  that  Mercury  is  capable  of  "inducing," 
tuberculous  disease  (hb.  cit.  p.  238)  but  he  docs  not  employ  the 
term  in  the  strict  sense  that  it  is  used  in  this  work.  I  understand 
him  to  mean  that  it  debilitates  the  system,  and  in  that  way  predis- 
poses to  tuberculosis. 

3. — jyJLTNKS, 

(a)  Impure  water. — Facts  are  not  wanting,  at  first  sight,  favor- 
able to  the  conclusion  that  impiirity  of  water  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  tuberculosis.  There  are  very  few  communities  in  which  water, 
even  comparatively  pure,  can  be  commanded,  so  that  such  a  cause 
coincides  with  the  universality  of  tuberculous  diseases.  Impurity 
of  water  in  particular  localities  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
bronchocele,  this  being  considered  a  tuberculous  affection.  There 
arc  also  reputed  facts  avEulable,  tending  more  directly  to  implicate 
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impure  Trater  as  a  cause  of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diseases. 
Dr.  Lambe  quotes  from  Dr.  Percivalj  that  the  people  who  use  the 
waters  of  the  river  Kircuga  in  Siberia  become  scrofulous.*  The 
same  physician  also  quotes  M.  Laiguieres,  a  physiciau  of  Rhcims, 
(in  which  town  the  Hospital  St.  Marcouif  was  appropriated  solely 
to  the  victims  of  tuberculous  disorders),  to  the  eflect  that  accord- 
ing to  the  hospital  register,  the  cases  of  scrofula  and  bronchocele 
were  reduced  one  liaLf  by  the  town  being  supplied  with  better 
water.  Heberden  gives  a  single  case  of  strumous  swellings  which 
appeared  to  be  produced  by  impure  water;  the  individual  had 
been  free  from  strumous  taint  for  30  years,  and  the  symptoms 
appeared  after  drinking  impure  water  for  a  few  years ;  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  neck  and  asilla  swelled  and  suppurated  as 
long  as  he  used  the  impure  water,  but  after  he  began  to  use 
a  purer  sort,  the  swellings  began  to  recede,  and  had  not  returned 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.f  An  additional  argument  is  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Lambe  from  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  pure  water 
of  JIalvern  in  many  scrofulous  cases. 

I  reproduce  these  statements  because  impurity  of  water  has 
been  overlooked  by  some  recent  writers  as  a  possible  cause, 
and  not  because,  although  admitted  as  estabhshed  facts,  they 
justify  any  conclusion.  With  M.  Lebert'a  positive  affirmation 
before  us,  that  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  absolutely  unknown, 
any  cause  by  which  a  special  deterioration  of  the  biood  may  be 
produced,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Lambe  believed 
that  impure  water  conreys  into  the  blood  a  septic  poison,  thus 
anticipating  some  opinions  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
recently  promulgated — that  it  is  a  poison  of  the  blood. 

{&)  Excess  of  calcareous  salts. — Connected  with  the  subject  of 
diet  and  water,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  the  following  obser- 
vations, if  to  be  depended  upon,  are  important.  Tuberculosis  in 
its  various  forms — scrofula,  tabes  mesenterica  and  phthisis — has 
been  attributed  to  the  calcareous  salts  of  the  blood ;  this  notion 
appears  to  have  originated  in  M.  Warner,  who  observed  that  a 
particular  district  in  France  (Solognc  d'  Orleanuais)  is  exempt 
from  all  these  diseases.  The  district  is  pecuhar  as  respects  its  soil, 
having  no  calcareous  earths  in  its  composition — the  vegetation 
being  principally  that  which  has  silica  and  not  lime  for  its  basis.  J 

*  On  Gonfititmional  Diseases,  18U5,  p.  100.  f  Coinmentariih  p.  362. 

t  Mem.  de  'L'Academ  ,  Lancet,  vol.  i,  1848,  p.  642. 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  cows,  the  large  quantity 
of  cretaceous  matter  found  in  their  diseased  hings^  and  t!ie  large 
proportion  in  wliich  the  salts  of  lime  enter  into  the  composition 
of  tubercles  in  the  human  subject,  are  facta  which  may  properly  be 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  this  statement. 

(c)  Spirituous  drinks. — The  abusCj  if  not  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  deterioi'ates  the  pbysical  energies  and  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and,  by  diminishing  the  vitality  of  the  bloodj  acts  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis.  The  offspring  of  intemperate 
parents  and  children  noiirifihed  by  intemperate  nurses  are  also  by 
their  debility  and  weak  organization  predisposed  to  this  disease, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  predisposition  is  aggravated 
from  generation  to  generation  by  continued  habits  of  alcoholic 
potation.  The  writers  on  total  abstinence  maintain  that  the  use 
of  the-se  fluids  is  capable  of  produciug  consumption  and  other 
tuberculous  affections.  Others  assert  that  it  is  the  most  frequent 
exciting  cause  of  the  local  aggregation  of  tubercles  in  the  tuber- 
culous constitution.*  The  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  produces 
extreme  emaciation ;  and  even  where  there  is,  for  a  time,  partially  or 
generally  an  unusual  accunndation  of  fat,  emaciation  sooner  or  later 
sets  in,  unless  some  accidentjil  or  acute  disease  destroys  the  indi- 
vidual. The  emaciation  aftects  the  cellular  and  muscular  tissues 
as  in  tuberculosis.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  facts  brought  forw^m*d  by  the  best  informed  pathologists, 
and  all  the  direful  effects  of  intemperance,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  tuberculosis  and  the  formation  of  tubercle  is  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  cither  in  the  human  frame  or  in  the  lower 
animals.  Amongst  other  distinctive  differences,  the  morbid  effects 
which  result  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  are  exhibited  especially 
in  the  ncrvons  system,  whereas  in  tuberculosis  this  system  is,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  very 
frequently  altogether,  exempted. 

Dr.  Guy,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  has  shewn,  from  the  statis- 
tics of  the  hospital,  that  phthisis  exhibits  an  increased  ratio  of  fre- 
quency in  certain  persons  exposed  to  intemperate  habits;  there 
having  been  two  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  five  of  all  other 
diseases,  in  such  persons,  a  ratio  much  higher  than  the  average. 
Not  only  was  the  proportion  of  cases  large,  but  the  disease 
occurred  early  in  life.   This  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  pot-boys, 

«  BacchnB,  by  K.  B.  Griiurod,  KtL  2,  214. 
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■who  arc  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  drinking ;  8  out 
of  25,  or  1  in  2*50,  of  whose  diseases  were  conauniption,  and  a 
proportion  of  these  caaes  occurred  under  40  years  of  age,  and 
especially  between  30  and  40.  A  greater  proportion  of  licenced 
victuaSlers  also  than  of  tradeameu  generally,  of  pot-boys  than  of 
footmeuj  and  of  brewers'  draymen  than  of  labourers,  die  of  con- 
Bumptioiij  and  at  an  earher  age. 

The  statistics  from  which  these  results  are  derived,  are  unfortu- 
nately too  limited  to  justiiy  a  conclusion;  but  admitting  that 
they  express  general  fncts,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  effect  is  the 
result  of  the  assigned  cause.  There  is  no  class  in  the  community 
so  completely  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  not  sufficiently  renewed, 
and  in  the  wider  sense  vitiated,  thaii  licensed  victuallers  and 
pot-boys;  their  rooms  and  habitations  are  notoriously  confined 
and  ill-ventilated ;  they  are  up  early  and  in  bed  late,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time^  Sundays  and  vrorking  days,  in  the  tap- 
room. The  little  exercise  the  pot-boys  have,  during  certain  houi's 
ill  the  day,  is  totally  inadequate  to  renew  the  air  in  the  chest, 
and  coxinteract  the  stagnation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and 
the  mastera  themselves  frequently  take  little  or  no  exercise  out  of 
doors.  There  is  accordingly  as  much  reason  to  attribute  the  effect 
to  the  respiratory  air  being  insufficiently  renewed,  as  to  the 
alcohol. 

The  British  troops  in  the  East  Indies  are  a  body  of  men  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  yet  the  oeeur- 
reuce  of  tuberculosis  in  the  form  of  phthisis  is  extremely  rsu-e — not 
ti\'o  eases  occurring  annually  in  1000  soldiers,  although  at  other 
stations,  where  they  are  less  intemperate,  from  six  to  ten  cases  per 
1000  occur  annuaDy. 

Dr,  Peters,  an  American  physician,  made  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  nccroscopic  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  nearly  70 
persons  who  died  from  tlie  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  lu  no 
one  instance  did  he  meet  with  a  tubercular  abscess,  even  of  the 
smallest  size,  while  a  small  number  of  chalky  tubercles  was  fre- 
quently noticed.  Cicatrices  were  also  frequently  met  with  marked 
by  the  presence  of  a  puckering  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
existence  of  solid  bodies  readily  felt  before  the  lung  was  cut  into, 
which  proved  to  be  lumps  or  strite  of  callous  fibrous  tissuCj  around 
which  were  rarely  discovered  a  few  diseretCj  grey,  crude,  small 
tuliercular  granulations  ;   these  appearances,  in   many  instances 
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beiDg  strictly  confined  to  the  upper  third  of  tbe  superior  lobesj  and 
the  rest  of  tbe  lungs  entirely  free  from  either  old  or  recent  tuber- 
cular .disease. 

Dr.  Peters  remarks  that,  according  to  Rokitanskij  Andral,  and 
Engelj  the  blood  in  the  tubercular  cachexia  is  arterial  and  rich  in 
fibrine;  hence  alcohol  would  seem  to  produce  a  state  of  blood 
opposite  to  that  which  obtains  in  this  disease,  and  may  thus 
prevent  the  development  of  it.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  in  tuberculosis,  the  blood  is  somewhat  deficient  in  fibrine — ^it 
is  not  until  local  disease  sets  in  that  a  state  of  "hyperinosis"  occurs — 
nevertheless,  the  excitement  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  constant 
presence  of  hydrocarbon,  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  is  most  likely 
antagonistic  of  the  low  vitality  which  characterizes  tuberculous 
blood.  Dr.  Peters's  necroscopic  observations  accord  with  general 
experience ;  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  does  not  destroy  life  by 
producing  tuljcrculosis,  but  rather  by  producing  other  diseases^  as 

I    those    of  the  nervous  aytjtem   and   of  the   Hver.     The   wTetched 
parents  who  poison  their  childreu  by  spirituous  potations,  produce 
the  most  extreme  degree  of  marasmus,  but  it  has  by  no  means  been 
proved  that  they  produce  tuberculosis.     Alcohol,  however,  may 
excite  local  disease,  or  aggravate  it  when  it  exists,  iu  tuberculous 
■    subjects,  and  in  actual  practice  we  may  generally  meet  with  cases, 
wherein  the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  is  complicated  with  the 
poison  of  the  blood  by  alcohol.     The  great  practical  question  is — 
I    whether     the    moderate    excitation   produced   by   the   contintial 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  iu  the  blood  is  prophylac- 
tic or  curative  of  the  tuberculous  habit^  or  whether  it  is  calculated 
i|   to  produce  the  disease.     Facts  are  not  wanting  which  tend  to 
establish  that  the  tuberculous  constitution,  where  there  is  no  local 

(disease,  is  benefitted  by  the  moderate  use  of  these  fluids,  and  this  is 
\  sanctioned  by  theory,  but  then  the  stimulus  must  be  moderate, 
I  uniform,  constant,  and  accompanied  by  a  generous  diet  containing 
a  proper  proportion  of  the  ataminal  principles,  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  food,  and  accompanied  with  sufficient  exercise  in  a  good 
air — otherwise — if  exhauation  and  unanswered  stimulus  is  produced, 
-  the  waste  of  matei'ial  in  the  blood,  and  its  diminished  vitality,  is 
B  favorable  to  the  tuberculous  transformation,  and  may  act,  on  the 
I  one  hand,  as  a  predisposing  caiisc,  or  on  the  other,  the  use  of  alcohol 
I  may  totally  prevent  tuberculosis — it  may  even  cure  it  after  local 
Ldiaease  has  supervened — by  poisoning  the  blood  and  at  the  same 
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time  destroying  tbe  organization  of  the  various  structures,  and 
producing  death  by  other  diseases. 

(c)  The  habitual  use  of  diluting  fluids. — Among  the  causes  to 
■which  the  disease  has  been  attributed,  are  the  premature  or  the 
excessire  use  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cider,  and  acid  wines,  and 
diluting  fluids  generally ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  attributing  the  tuberculous  transformation  of  the  blood  to  the 
specific  effects  of  any  of  these  substances. 

As  respects  diluiiony  in  a  state  of  the  constitution  where  the 
blood  is  aqueous,  and  of  low  vitality,  the  cell-growth  and  nutrition 
weak,  the  structures  generally  soft  or  flabby,  the  digestion  imper- 
fect, and  the  vital  powers  dimished,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
carried  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  it  is  injurious.  The  normal 
constitution  of  tbe  blood  demands  a  certain  proportion  of  water  to 
compensate  for  the  continual  waste,  but  the  quantity  of  fluid 
drunk  is  too  often  regulated  more  by  the  force  of  habit  than  by 
the  demands  of  nature.  Excessive  dilution  is  so  far  concerned  in 
the  etiology  of  tubercvdosis  that  it  injures  the  powers  of  digestion, 
and  promotes  that  debility  which  has  been  described  as  an  impor- 
tant predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 


III. — H£UATIC   AGENCIES. 

{a)  Excessive  Loss  of  Blood. — There  is  probably  no  cause  to 
which  tuberculosis  has  been  imputed  which  has  appeared  more 
direct  and  more  tangible  than  excessive  haemorrhage.  Hsemor- 
rhagoa  from  the  uterine  system  and  excessive  bleeding  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  have  appeared  to  be  frequently  followed  by  phthisis. 
The  tendency  of  hsemorrhage  is,  as  a  primary  effect^  to  dilute  the 
blood;  the  absorption  of  aqueous  fluid  takes  place  rapidly,  as  a  means 
provided  by  nature  to  sustain  the  necessary  bulk  of  circulating 
fluid,  but  a  much  longer  time  is  required  to  replace  the  organiEablc 
constituents  of  the  blood;  the  period  depending  greatly  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  individual.  And  while  this  is  being  effected 
direct  debility  is  the  resultj  exhibited,  especially,  by  direct  loss  of 
vital  power  and  by  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion.  In  some 
constitutions,  if  haemorrhage  proceeds  to  a  certain  extent,  whether 
by  large  and  rapid  discharges  or  by  repeated  drainings,  the  debility 
attains  a  point  from  which  the  individual  never  recovers.  This 
debihty,  which  is  direct  and  strictly  analogous  to  the  debility  of 
tuberculosis,  (p.  81)  depending,  as  it  docs,  upon  a  coutlitiou  of  the 
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blood  Laving  many  of  tke  characteristics  of  tuberculous  blood  {p. 
15),  is  of  all  other  things  best  calculated  to  precipitate  a  tubercu- 
lous constitution  into  active  disease ;  it  also  operates  as  a  powerful 
predisposing  cause  (p.  395)  of  the  tuberculous  transformation  of 
the  blood,  where  the  indindual  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
the  operation  of  more  certain  causes  of  the  disease. 

Loss  of  blood  from  the  iiingSj  whatever  may  be  its  anatomical 
cause,  has  an  equal  etiological  import  with  that  from  any  other 
soTirce ;  but  haemoptysis  has  its  special  relation  to  the  disease  as 
one  of  its  most  frequent  symptoms,   (p.  7G,  268.) 

{b)  Excessive  Secretion  o-r  Excretion, — Excessive  discharges  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin  and  other 
outlets,  occur  frequently  in  tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous  sub- 
jects. These  discharges,  especially  when  of  a  profuse  nature,  operate 
on  the  system  in  the  same  way  as  loss  of  blood ;  by  promoting  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  fluids  they  tend  to  dilute  the  blood ;  and 
frequently  reduce  the  individual  to  a  state  of  debility  which  acts  as 
a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

(c)  Suppression  of  the  Secretions. — It  has  been  asserted,  that 
scrofula  and  phthisis  may  be  produced  ad  Ubituni  by  gradually 
suppressing  the  cutaneous  functious.  No  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
most  direct  means  by  which  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood 
may  be  changed.  "When  the  function  of  the  skin  is  arrested  in  ani- 
mals, by  varnishingj  the  health  becomes  rapidly  deranged,  they  die 
of  marasmus,  and  miliary  tubercles  are  said  to  be  foimd  in  their 
lungs,  which  by  their  paleness  and  softness  appear  to  be  recently 
formed.  "When  the  cutaneous  function  is  only  partially  arrested 
by  this  process,  the  blood  remains  eoagulable  and  presents  a  pale 
and  little  consistent  buflFy  coat.  Many  of  those  causes  which  have 
been  regarded  as  inducing  causes  of  the  disease  might  act  in  this 
way.  Thus,  humidity  acts  as  a  direct  check  to  the  cutaneous 
transpiration,  Certain  degrees  of  cold  will  have  the  same  effect, 
particularly  if  the  skin  be  dirty  and  unbealthy.  Deficiency  of 
muscular  exercise  may  act  in  the  same  manner.  Many  observers 
have  remarked  that  the  cradle  of  phthisis  and  scrofula  is  the  deepest 
Tallies,  where  the  air  is  calm  and  at  its  maximum  of  humidity. 
Muscular  exercise,  exciting  a  mild  transjjiration,  triumphs  over  all 
these  causes,  which  act  by  preventing  transpiration ;  to  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  remarked  the  rarity  of  phthisis  in  coal  pits 
is  attributable,  where  man  is  exposed  at  once  to  humidity  and 
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mechanical  particles,  which  deposit  themselves  crer  the  skiii, 
and  whichj  if  not  contmually  separated  by  the  transpiratioHj  -would 
ultimately  furni-ih  a  varnish  capable  of  anniliilating  its  functions. 
The  same  remark  maj  be  made  of  paper-makerSj  threshers  of  corn 
and  other  dusty  occupations.  In  the  vast  cotton  estahlishmenta  of 
Gond,  the  young  vpomen  exhibit  a  remarkable  aspect  of  health  and 
freshness,  although  continually  exposed  in  the  worksliops  to  clouds 
of  powder ;  this  is  owing  to  their  activity,  which  it  ia  said  preserves 
them  from  tuberculosis,  so  common  among  weavers  and  lace 
workers  vrhose  employment  is  sedentary. 

An  arrest  of  the  cutaneous  function  or  of  the  fanctions  of  other 
secreting  and  e-xcreting  organs  most  probably  co-operates,  in  many 
instances,  with  other  circumstances  relating  to  ha^matosis,  in  the 
production  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  but  the  facts  arc 
not  at  present  su£&cient  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  any  case  of 
tuberculosis  was  ever  produced  by  this  cause  alone. 

Uncleanliness  alone  has  even  been  referred  to  as  a  sufficient 
cause  of  scrofula ;  but  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  pro- 
verbially cleanly  people,  are  also  proverbially  scrofulous,  and  some- 
times children  brought  up  in  filth  and  dirt  escape;  the  German 
Jews,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  dirtiest  in  the  world, 
are  subject  to  the  disease,  so  also  are  the  children  of  our  aristocracy 
who  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  are  continually  washed  and 
bathed,  and  scarcely  ever  wear  soiled  linen. 

In  so  far  as  a  want  of  cleanliness  has  any  effect  in  aiding  the 
development  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  by  the  obstruction  of  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  etiology  and  the 
treatment  of  tuberculous  affections  we  must  not  forget  the  various 
and  compensating  offices  which  the  different  secretions  perform. 
Whatever  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  may  be,  a  free  and  healthy 
action  of  the  skin  may  in  many  cases  prevent  its  taking  effect. 


IV, FUNCTIONAL   AGENCIES. 

1.    EXEBCISE. 

{a)  Excessive  Bodily  Fatigue  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of 
tuberculosis,  but  there  arc  no  facta  to  shew  that  it  operates  as  a 
special  cause ;  among  animals,  the  horse,  it  is  true,  is  extremely 
liable  to  tlie  disease,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the 
greatest  muscular  exertion.  He  differs  in  both  respects  from  the 
domestic  dog ;  but  the  horse  is  also  often  badly  fed,  confined  to  ilL- 
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ventilated  stablea,  and  drinks  bad  water,  a  combination  of  causes 
vbicb  the  dog  is  rarely  subjected  to.  According  to  Dr.  Guy's  statis- 
tics, men  subjected  to  severe  bodily  labour  die  of  phthisis  at  an  earlier 
average  age  than  those  whose  occupations  require  only  moderate 
exertioUj  and  this  eariier  mortality  appears  to  depend  on  an  excessive 
mortality  under  20  years  of  age ;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that 
employments  requiring  great  exertion  are  unfavourable  to  youth  as 
respects  the  development  of  consumption.  No  doubt^  like  other 
influencca  capable  of  exhausting  vital  power,  excessive  bodily 
fatigue  may  have  the  effect  of  predisposing  the  economy  to  the 
action  of  the  more  direct  causes ;  under  exhaustion  digestion  is 
impaired,  the  respiratory  changes  of  the  blood  are  reduced,  and 
the  blood  itself  is  debilitated,  but  beyond  this  the  morbid  effects 
of  excessive  bodily  labour  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  any  relation 
to  the  disease,  although,  when  associated  with  other  causes^  its 
influence  is  by  no  means  trivial- 

(b)  Deficiency  of  Exercise. — Observation  sanctions  the  opinion 
that  sedentary  habits  of  life  have  a  most  important  influence  in  the 
production  of  tuberculosis.  If  one  author  has  attributed  the  morbid 
hffimatosis,  with  great  shew  of  reason,  almost  exclusively  to  defec- 
tive aeration,  and  another  to  deficient  food,  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  almost  equal  grounds  for  referring  it  to  a  deficiency  of  moderate 
and  healthful  exercise.  A  close  examination  of  infants  who  ulti- 
mately become  scrofulous,  will  almost  always  detect  a  neglect  of 
those  nursing  exercises  by  which  tlic  circulating  and  respiratory 
motions  are  promoted  and  healthful  htematosis  secured.  The  same 
remark  may  be  correctly  made  of  young  children.  Hofer,  who  first 
described  cretinism, referred  it  to  indolence  and  gross  diet  (F.j  p,48). 
Habits  of  listlessness,  not  to  say  indolence^  are  also  frequently  the 
precursors  of  tuberculosis  in  young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  many  of  the  occupations  of  life  which  necessarily  engender 
sedentary  habits  are  particularly  productive  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Guy 
found,  in  the  close  workshops  of  a  printing  establishment,  the  com- 
positors, whose  employment  is  sedentary,  fell  victims  to  phthisis  in 
the  proportion  of  44  per  cent,  to  31  i  per  cent,  of  the  pressmen,  who 
although  breathing  the  same  air  and  in  every  other  respect  subject 
to  the  same  habits  of  life,  differ  only  in  the  active  bodily  exercise  of 
the  press  ;  and  among  the  same  class  of  operatives  the  deaths  from 
the  same  cause  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  in  those  who  use  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  how 
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extensive  the  inflaence  of  this  cause  must  be  in  promoting  the 
action  of  other  causes  of  defective  hficmatosis. 

It  ia  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carmichaelj*  that  want  of  due 
exercise  leads  to  an  inert  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  and  bile. 
The  secretion  of  the  bilCj  in  particular,  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
general  exercise  of  the  body  than  any  other  secretion.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  liver,  immediately  imdcr  the  diaphragm,  subjects  it  to 
constant  motion,  and  pressure  from  the  action  of  that  muscle ; 
and,  admitting  that  the  bile  is  secreted  from  the  portal  ramifica- 
tions, we  know  how  much  the  venous  circulation  generally  is 
dependent  upon  muscular  action.  The  ivhole  physiology  of  the 
liver  and  portal  system  establishes  the  importance  of  exercise  to 
the  due  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  there  cau  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  species  of  dyspepsia  which  is  so  constant  an  atten- 
dant on  tuberculosis  (p.  85),  the  increased  volume  of  the  liver 
(p.  295)  the  vascular  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tissues  (p. 
170)j  and  the  vitiated  secretions  (p.  82)  are  frequently  pro- 
duced in  tuberculous  subjects  of  all  ages,  by  too  sedentary  habita. 
As  remarked  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  in 
easy  respiration,  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  appears  only  sufficient 
to  prevent,  as  it  were,  a  complete  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  liver, 
and  is  fi'cquently  ioadeqtiate  to  obviate  diseases  which  arise  from 
a  languid  circulation  through  that  organ.  In  tuberculosis,  charac- 
terised as  it  is  by  languor  of  the  cii'culation  (p.  88),  this  cause 
must  be  more  especially  operative. 

No  writer  has  given  more  unequivocal  proof  of  tlic  tendency  of 
deficient  exercise  to  produce  scrofula  than  Mr.  Carmichael  (lib.  cit., 
p.  35).  In  a  parochial  schoolj  where  there  were  twenty-foiur  girls, 
in  every  respect  weU  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  seven  out  of  the  num- 
ber, in  the  summer  of  1809,  became  affected  with  scrofida,  although 
not  one  liad  the  disease  when  admitted.  On  the  most  minute 
enquiry,  there  was  not  any  reason  to  attribute  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  tliem  to  any  defect  of  diet ;  but,  during  the  preceding 
winter  and  spring,  a  very  small  yard,  their  only  play-groujad,  was 
flooded  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains,  and  the  mistress  of  the  school 
had  received  directions  to  keep  the  children  perpetually  within  doors, 
at  their  school-books,  which  totally  deprived  them  of  the  httle  exer- 
cise to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  In  a  short  time  from  the 
commencement  of  this  sedentary  life,  scrofula  began  to  make  its 
*  E«8ny  on  Scrofula,  1810,  p.  27, 
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appearance,  and  aftcnvards  affected  near  a  third  of  their  number ; 
yet  before  tliia  privation  of  exercise  not  one  was  affected  with  the 
disease,  although  at  that  period  they  "were  treated  so  indifierently 
in  respect  of  diet,  that  the  woman  who  then  superintended  tiiem 
H  was  afterwards  dismissed  from  her  situation,  on  account  of  the  bad 
"  quality  of  the  pro^nsions  she  provided  for  their  use.  Her  total 
inattention  allowed  them  the  liberty  of  playing  and  exercising  as 
they  chose ;    and  to  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Carmichael  remarks, 

■  they  owed  their  health,  for  they  made  such  good  use  of  their  liberty, 
that  not  one  of  them  shewed  the  slightest  symptom  of  scrofula, 
■until  they  were  some  months  accustomed  to  confinement.  In  ano- 
ther school  there  were  thirty  girls,  fed  in  tlie  best  possible  manner, 
but  out  of  this  number  there  were,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  six 
badly  affected  with  scrofnla,  although  when  admitted  there  was 
not  one ;  the  true  source  of  the  disease  was  found  in  neither  yard 
nor  play-ground  existing,  and  tlie  children  being  ohbged  to  remain 
B  in  the  school  or  their  bedrooms  during  play  hours. 

These  examples  are,  to  my  mind,  most  instructive ;  they  shew  that 

»of  two  anti-hygienic  influences — want  of  exercise  and  bad  diet — the 
former  is  incomparably  the  most  efficient  in  the  production  of  the 
disease ;  if,  wlien  both  are  simultaneously  in  operation,  it  be  not 

I  the  true  cause. 
The  deficiency  of  muscular  exertion,  in  these  cases,  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  apart  from  the  insufficient  renewal  of  the 
external  air,  which,  under  such   circumstances  miist  almost  neces- 
sarily have  happened.     It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  latter 
agency  operates  through  the  comparative  stagnation  and  insufficient 
rene^val  of  the  air  habitually  contained  within  the  chest.     No  cir- 
cumstance has  this  effect  more  directly  and  more  decidedly  than 
B  insufficient  bodily  exertion.     Here  then,  the  tAvo  agencies  wliich 
^   appear  to  possess  the  most  influence  over  the  production  of  tuber- 
culosis have  the  same   modus  operandi^  and  their  co-operation  is 
attended  with  the  moat  decided  effects.     It  ia  by  no  means  easy  to 
estimate  the  relative  degree  in  which  each  of  these  agencies  operates 
■without  more  extended  data^  but  wc  may  state  generally,  that  a  life 
B  of  moderate  hcaltliful  exertion  in  an  atmosphere  to  a  certain  extent 
insufficiently  renewed  is  less  likely  to  resvdt  in  tuberculosis  than  a 
perfectly  sedentary  life  in  the  purest  air  in  the  world, 
B    Sedentary  employments^ — In  Dr.  Guy's  "Contril)utions  to  a  know- 
^B  ledge  of  the  Influence  of  Employment  on  Health/'  (Journal  of  the 
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Statistical  Society)  drawn  from  the  records  of  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, it  appears,  as  a  statistical  result^  that  in  single  females  leading 
a  sedentary  life,  as  book  and  envelope  folders,  bonnet  cleaners,  em- 
broiderers, sempstresses,  &c.,  the  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
compared  \rith  all  other  diseases,  were  three  times  as  numerous  as 
among  those  engaged  in  non-sedentary  domestic  occupation,  as 
servants,  housekeej>crs,  shopwomen.  &c.;  and  men  following  in-door 
occupations  fall  into  consumption  much  earlier  in  life  than  those 
following  out-door  employments.  In  females  generaUy,  the  ratio  of 
cases  was  highest  in  those  following  indoor  sedentary  employment ; 
less  in  those  having  mixed  in-door  occupation  :  and  least  of  all,  in 
those  employed  out  of  doors.  In  men,  the  ratio  of  cases  of  consump- 
tion to  all  other  diseases,  is  somewhat  higher  in  those  following 
in-door  occupation  than  in  those  working  in  tlie  open  air  ;  and  in 
men  following  in-door  occupation  the  ratio  is  highest  where  there  is 
least  exertion  ;  and  lowest  in  employments  requiring  strong  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  disease  occurs  earlier  in  life  in  those  whose  occupa- 
tions give  a  high  ratio  of  cases. 


^  2.       SEXUAL   EXCESSES  AND  ABUSES. 

A  recent  author — M.  Foumet — and  many  who  have  preceded 
him,  lay  great  stress  upon  venereal  excesses  as  a  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis. Lugol  states  that  it  is  a  cause  of  debility  in  the  parent,  and 
of  "  hereditary  **  scrofula  in  the  offspring.  Many  authors,  botli 
ancient  and  motlern,  impute  to  it  the  direct  production  of  con- 
sumption. Viewed  as  a  disease  of  the  bloody  these  excesses  no 
doubt  act  aa  predisposing  causes,  diminishing  the  vital  powers  of 
the  blood  and  deranging  and  de^ading  its  physical  composition. 
Ko  doubt  also  that,  like  many  other  debilitating  causes,  these 
excesses,  in  tuberctiloua  subjects,  precipitate  the  disease,  and 
promote  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  But  no  facts  have  been  well 
observed,  which  prove  that  they  ought  to  he  regarded  as  inducing 
causes;  the  cases  of  extreme  marasmus  which  have  resulted,  have 
not  been  shewn  to  be  attended  with  tubercular  deposit ;  and  their 
pathology  in  many  respects  differs  essentially  from  that  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

(a)  Masturbation. — MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  attach  some  im- 
portance to  this  as  a  cause.  They  ascertained  that  a  considerable 
number  of  their  patients  had  contracted  this  vicious  habit,  and  in 
many  it  was  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  (tme  viritabU  passion), 
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Moreover,  tbey  ascertained,  as  tlicy  state,  satisfactorily,  that  the 
vice  was  more  general  amongst  the  tuberculous  than  the  non- 
tuberculous,  and  in  tliree  cases  they  were  unable  to  refer  the 
disease  to  any  other  cause  whate\'er.  The  proofs  are  insufficient 
to  establish  this  as  an  efllcient  cause  of  tuberculosis,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  produces  that  prostration  of  the 
nervous  powers,  debility,  and  poverty  of  blood,  wliich  acts  so 
powerfully  as  a  predisposing  cause,  by  whioli  other  antihygieoic 
causes  are  rendered  so  efficient ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
in  tJiis  way,  as  well  as  by  promoting  the  nctivity  of  an  other- 
wise latent  hereditary  tuberculous  taint,  in  eitlier  sex,  it  is  but  too 
frequently  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

3.       UENTAX   EXCESSES  A^I>  ABTTSE3. 

(fl)  Menial  excitement. — Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  former 
sections  apply  here ;  there  is  great  difficulty  iiu  separating  the 
effects  of  mental  exertion  from  those  of  sedentary  liaVjits,  the 
breathing  of  a  confined  atmosphere,  want  of  exercise,  a  particular 
Iciud  of  diet,  and  other  etiological  influences.  No  doubt  the  blood 
of  the  hard  working  student  and  recluse  frequently  becomes 
tuberculous ;  he  is  frequently  also  the  subject  of  melancholy  and 
of  the  depressing  passions,  and  as  such  he  is  liable  to  all  the 
effects  of  these  passions,  presently  to  be  described ;  but  there  is 
more  reason  to  regard  mental  excitement,  taken  alone,  as  a  pro- 
phyhictic  against  tuberculosis  than  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
in  the  chapter  on  treatment  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  our  inchca- 
tious  of  cure,  of  almost  tniiversal  application,  is  derived  from  the 
beneficial  effects  of  appropriate  and  judicious  mental  stimuli. 

{b)  The  depressing  passians. — ^fany  authors  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration, Morton,  Avcnbruggcr,  Lacnnoc,*  Hhikiston  and  others, 
consider  the  depressing  passions  as  a  cause  of  tuberculous  diseases. 
Laennec  designates  it  as  an  "  occasional  cause,^'  but  he  means  a 
real,  efficient  cause,  not  only  of  tliis,  but  of  other  diseases,  result- 
ing in  heterologous  nutrition,  a  cause  of  "assured  operation  if 
strong  and  of  long  continuance,"  and  "perhaps  the  only  cause  of 
the  greater  frequency  of  consumption  in  great  cities." 

The  writers  who  have  assigned  this  cause  have  said  little  of  the 
effect  of  the  chronic  emotions  or  passions  on  the  corporeal  frame, 
beyond  enumerating  them  among  the  causes  of  one  of  the  varieties 
«  TnuiBl.  by  Dr.  Forbes.    Ed. :  3,  p.  333. 
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of  tnhcrculosia ;  but  in  order  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a 
cause,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  corporeal  effects  of  such 
affections  of  the  mind^ — dejection^  conatant  anxiety  and  sadness, 
distress,  sorroWj  ^rief,  remorsGj  melancbolj^  despair — the  various 
forma  assumed  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  produced  by  painful 
sensorial  impressions,  which  come  under  the  general  description  of 
the  depressing  passions. 

The  general  corporeal  effects  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  depressing  passions  consist  in — a  check  to  the  usual  activity  of 
the  molecular  motions  in  the  blood,  with  languor  and  torpor  of 
the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  absorbing  functions,  and  an  univer- 
sal depression  of  vital  energy.  It  is  also  probable  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  depressing  passions  the  electric  tension  of  the  whole 
system  is  diminished,  and  that  this  may  act  as  a  cause  of  direct 
debility. 

These  effects  are  shewn  by  smallness  and  slowness  of  the  pulse, 
a  sense  of  general  languor  and  deficiency  of  muscular  force  and 
action,  contraction  and  shrinking  of  the  skin  and  general  surface, 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  paleness  of  the  countenance ; 
and  as  the  molecular  changes  going  on  in  the  blood  iu  the  capil- 
lar}'' system  are  thus  manifestly  diminished,  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  and  especially  the  system  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
become  loaded  and  distended,  producing  a  sense  of  oppression, 
and  precordial  anxiety,  with  slow  and  small  or  laborious  respi- 
ration. The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  rendered  slower,  and 
an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  heing  thrown  upon  it,  the  func- 
tion of  this  viscus  is  hahlc  to  be  disturbed.  The  arrest  of  the 
molecular  actions  in  the  blood,  by  the  diminished  action  in  the 
skin  and  lungs,  the  diminished  circulation  and  the  depressed 
vital  energy  produced  by  these  passions,  with  the  want  of  exercise 
which  usually  follows,  and  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
liver,  arc  attended  also  by  loss  of  appetite  and  a  derangement  of 
the  whole  process  of  digestion. 

When  the  operation  of  the  depressing  passions  is  slow  and  long 
continued,  among  the  most  prominent  effects  we  find  tlic  bloom  of 
health  disappearing,  the  face  grows  pale  and  emaciated,  the 
adipose  support  of  the  eyeball  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  eye 
becomes  sunken,  tlie  fat  generally  is  absorbed,  and  the  muscles 
become  weak  and  relaxed.  They  appear  to  depress  the  vitality  of 
the  blood,  and  to  undermine  the  source  of  all  the  vital  energies,' 
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without  any  previous  increase  of  action,  and  to  produce  a  gradual 
decay  of  the  bodily  functions,  which  may  be  sustained  for  raany 
years,  ultimately  proving  fatal,  and  the  pntieut  dying  exhausted. 

Such  being  the  corporeal  effects  of  the  depressing  passions, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  produced  under  their  influ- 
ence, as  compared  with  healthy  blood,  must  be  in  a  state  much 
more  ready  to  take  on  the  tuberculous  tranaformation,  and  that 
these  passions  thus  act  as  predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis;  but 
the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the  depressing  passions  alone 
are  capable  of  producing  t\il>erculosis. 

In  illustration  of  the  eflects  of  the  depressing  passions  in  pro- 
ducing consumption,  Laennec  relates  a  very  remarkable  history, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  He  had  under  his  own  eye, 
for  ten  years,  a  rdigious  association  of  women,  the  rules  of  which 
were  extremely  severe.  The  diet  of  these  persons  was  very  aus- 
tere, yet  by  no  means  beyond  what  nature  could  bear,  but  the 
ascetic  spirit  which  regulated  their  minds  was  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  most  serious  and  surprising  consequences.  Their  attention 
WM  luibituidly  fixeil  on  the  most  terrible  truths  of  religion,  and 
they  were  c«nsla!»tly  tried  by  every  kind  of  contrariety  and  oppo- 
sition, in  order  to  bring  thorn,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  entire 
renouncement  of  their  own  proper  will.  The  consequence  of  this 
diitcipline  was  the  same  in  all  ;  after  one  or  two  months  the  cata- 
nu'uirt  were  sxippi-csscd,  ami  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months 
thereafter  phthisis  declared  itself  I  Almost  all  those  who  by 
Iiaeuncc*s  ndvioe  Irft  the  estublishmont  us  soon  as  the  consumptive 
syuiptomn  brgau  to  appear  were  cured,  allkough  sevend  of  them 
had  exhibited  well  marked  indications  of  the  disease.  During  ten 
ycwrs  ho  witnessed  the  entire  renovation  of  the  association,  two  or 
throo  icpiu-uto  WmvM,  owing  to  the  sutccasivo  loss  of  all  its  mem- 
bersi  except  a  nnndl  number,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  sxiperior,  the 
|tuto-kc(>])er,  nnd  iho  sisters  who  Imd  cliargc  of  the  garden, 
kitt'tu'ii  uud  iiilinujiry.  linoimt^^  go(\s  ho  far  as  to  wiiy  that,  in 
other  situatioun  it  has  appeared  to  him  that  almost  all  the  eases  of 
pbthiNiH  In*  umM  witli,  ill  imlivitluals  t»ot  consliLntiuuiilly  predis- 
popctl  111  the  diNt'iiMo,  tnigltt.  br  aUribntcd  to  grief,  cither  very  deep 
or  of  long  wulianance.  lUiikiston,  uIno,  lays  great  stress  upon. 
miMitid  deprcHsiou  us  a  special  cause  of  phlhisisj  illustrating  liis 
opiuutn  b)'  referrnco  to  many  cases  which  seemed  to  arise  out  of 
AttHcks  of  si,plulis  or  gonorrluca  in  young  men  who  had  previously 
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enjoyed  excellent  healthj  and  were  apparently  free  from  any  kind 
of  constitutional  taint  whatever ;  he  refers  the  effect  to  living  in 
constant  dread  of  discovery  by  their  friends,  and  to  the  soffering 
from  anxiety  of  mind ;  and  in  liis  experience  other  sources  of 
mental  depression  have  been  often  followed  by  phthisis. 

There  is  gi-eat  difficulty  in  separating  this  from  other  causes  of 
morbid  haematoHis.  In  Lacnncc's  cases  we  observe  that  a  rigid 
dietj  and  we  may  infer  that  want  of  eserciaCj  co-operated,  as  causes, 
with  the  depressing  passions;  it  is  not  improbable  also,  that  defec- 
tive aeration  was  in  play.  If  so,  we  had  the  coincidence  of  all 
those  causes  which  have  been  proved  to  be  most  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  disease.  It  is  alac  very  remarkable 
that  those  individuals  who  took  more  exercise  than  the  others,  and 
as  respects  whom,  the  discipline  was  in  all  probabihty,  otherwise 
relaxed,  were  the  only  exceptions. 

There  are  certainly  none  of  the  causes,  to  which  tubercidosis 
has  been  attributed,  so  universal  in  their  influence  over  ail  the 
processes  in  the  animal  economy  which  contribute  to  htematosis. 
By  defective  diet  the  pabulum  for  the  formation  of  healthy  blood 
is  diminished,  but  if  a  deficient  or  even  a  defective  chyle  is  sub- 
mitted to  perfect  aeration  in  the  lungs,  and  the  individual  is 
otherwise  subject  to  hygienic  influences,  it  is  astonishing  how 
perfect  the  health  may  be,  and  how  long  it  wiU  continue  so  upon 
a  very  small  quantity  of  food.  Again,  individuals  being  well  fed, 
taking  suitable  exercise,  and  placed  under  favorable  circiunstancea 
for  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  general  comfort,  may  breathe  habi- 
tually air  worse  than  that  of  the  densest  cities,  and  remain  in 
good  health  for  years  j  and  it  frequently  happens  that  one  of  these 
causes  of  diseased  blood  is  in  operation  alone  without  any  appa- 
rent effect  on  the  health.  But  the  depressing  passions  act  imiver- 
sally ;  they  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  blood,  owing  to  the 
universal  reciprocal  relations  of  nerves  and  blood ;  by  injuring  the 
processes  of  digestion,  they  diminish  the  quantity  and  deprave  the 
quality  of  the  chyle ;  by  lessening  the  respii*ation  they  produce  all 
the  defects  in  the  blood,  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  by  diminishing 
the  muscular  strength  they  lead  to  aversion  to  exercise ;  they 
deteriorate  secretion  and  absorption.  It  is  no  argument  against 
the  depressing  passions  being  regarded  as  an  adequate  cause  of 
tuberculosis,  that  animals  and  the  youngest  infants  are  subject  to 
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the  disease ;  the  former  have  their  instinctSj  and  these  may  well 
be  supposed  to  be  attended  with  corporeal  eflfects  analogous 
to  those  of  the  passions  in  mankind ;  and  mental  and  sensorial 
pleasurable  excitation  is  as  essential  to  the  well  beiu^  of  the  infant 
as  to  the  adult.  The  depressing  passions  produce  a  depressed 
condition  of  corporeal  life — structural  and  functional,  and  whether 
comblued  or  not  with  other  causes  of  that  condition,  regarding 
tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  there  is  no  cause  to  which  it 
has  been  imputedj  wliicb  from  its  universal  influence  ou  that  iluidj 
is  so  adequate  to  produce  the  effect. 

The  excessive  mortality  in  cities  and  towns,  frequently  altering 
and  even  reversing  the  relative  liability  of  the  sexes  to  tubercu- 
losisj  but  more  particular!}^  to  phthisis  (p.  396),  and  rendering  the 
male  sex  more  frequently  its  \'ictims,  has  been  referred,  with  very 
great  probability^  to  mental  and  moral  causes.  It  is  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Duncan,*  that  the  men 
are  so  much  exposed  to  the  "play  of  passion"  arising  from 
over-excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fulness  of  work  on 
the  other.  "  Tlie  mind  is  perpetually  on  the  stretch  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge ;  ambition  has  the  widest  field  for  its 
exertiouj  and  vice  the  most  favoured  opportunities  for  its  indul- 
gence •  cupidity  and  vanity  find  equal  scope  for  their  develop- 
ment, the  love  of  spej^ulation  is  gratified^  and  innumerable  iuceu- 
tives  to  mental  and  moral  action  and  emotion  are  in  play^  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  collapse  and  depression  consequent  upon  over-exertiouj 
mortification,  hope  deferred  and  disappointment,  produce  their 
direct  effects."  In  the  retirement  of  a  country  life^  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  greater  tranquillity,  a  healthier  excitement  without  fatigue 
and  collapse,  the  enjoyment  of  less  intense  and  more  piu:e  and  per- 
manent plcasurCj  and  the  absence  of  some  of  the  more  acute,  baras- 
Bingj  and  exhausting  modes  of  pain  and  misery. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  given  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tiou  of  this  principle  of  mental  and  moral  depression  as  a  cause.f 
The  occurrence  of  the  pulmonary  form  in  females  appears  to  be 
increased  in  certain  towns  and  countries^  where  the  number  of 
illegitimate  cliildren  born  is  greatest,  as  shewn  in  the  following 
table : — 


*  Dublin  Joiiraalt  i^ol-  xxxvi,  p.  268. 
f  Lancet,  18^1,  vol.  ii,  p.  549. 
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Proportiop  of  Uesttiii  from  PliUiifirt  to  e\i'ry  SOtJ.lWO  itt  the  PnpiiUtion. 

Proportion  per  cenU 

of  Ilkcittinate 
CUUdrea  to  both. 

HEN, 

yvoMmt. 

Loiidon 

LivcriMJol  and  West  Derby    . 

Maochostor  and  Salford 

Ijocda     ....... 

England  and  Wales        .        .        ,        , 
Paris,  according  to  Benoiston 

•455 

•ays 

•549 
-440 

■378 
•208 

•377 

•571 
•548 
•477 
■408 
'408 

3-2 
3-6 

6  0 
7-0 

280 

The  per  centage  of  illegitimate  children  to  the  whole  number  of 
births  is  drawn  from  a  return  of  a  different  year  to  the  other 
columns,  and  there  are  other  defects  in  the  table ;  hut,  as  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  ille- 
gitimate births  in  a  town  or  district  indicates  a  lower  system  of 
morality^  and  an  increase  of  moral  disquietude  and  misery,  and  of 
the  depressing  emotions  and  pasaiona, 

V. PATHOLOGICAL  AGEKCIES. 

1.   PBEVIOUB   DISEASES. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  various  diseases  which  impoverish 
the  Ijlood,  produce  a  condition  or  state  of  the  economy  which  acts 
as  a  predisposing  causej  and  that  these  same  diseases  may  have  the 
effect  of  aggravating  the  tuberculoua  state  of  the  fluids  and  solids, 
"where  a  predisposition  exists,  and  thus  lead  to  the  full  development 
of  the  disease.  Pathologists,  however,  have  entertained  the  opinion 
that  certain  diseases  have  a  more  direct  effect  in  inducing  tubercu- 
losis in  the  indindual.  Those  to  wliich  this  cti'cct  have  been  attri- 
buted are  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  bronchise,  pleura',  and 
lungs ;  exanthematous  fevers,  particularly  rubeola,  vaccinia  and 
scarlatina,  especially  where  retrocession  of  the  eruption  occurs ; 
fevers  of  long  duration,  particularly  where  relapses  or  incomplete 
crises  occur;  Looping  cough;  dyspepsia;  syphilis  j  and  probably 
some  others. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  various  organs,  no  doubt,  frequently 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle ;  and  acute  inflammations,  as 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  appear  to  terminate  in  tuberculosis  and 
the  deposit  of  tubercle,  but  here  the  question  of  causes  is  very'  com- 
plicated. Doubtless,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  a  predisposition, 
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more  or  less  decided,  exists;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some 
cases  no  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered. 

(a)  Bronchitis  : — is  regarded  by  a  great  number  of  authors  as  a 
cause  of  consumi)tion.  Ilufeknd,  Tissot,  Baumes^  Broussais^  and  I 
believe  all  the  disciples  of  his  school,  and  many  practitioners  in  this 
conntryj  antecedent  to  the  publication  of  Sir  James  Clark's  work, 
held  that  opinion.  The  distinction  so  accurately  defined  by  the 
latter,  between  tlie  constitutional  disease  and  its  local  development, 
led  to  more  correct  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  at  present 
it  may  be  stated,  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  so  long 
as  the  blood  remains  healthy  or  has  not  undergone  the  tul)erculou8 
transformation,  bronchitis  cannot  produce  tuberculosis.  The  patho- 
logical anatomy  shews  clearly,  that  grey  granulation  and  crude 
tubercles  occur  in  the  liiuf^s  while  the  bronchiie  remain  perfectly 
healthy,  and  that  acute  phthisis  may  occur,  with  caverns  and  great 
pulmonary  destruction,  without  even  redness  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  presenting  itself  (p.  274).  It  is  found  also  that  individuals 
who  suffer  from  pulmonary  catftirh  for  years,  producing  emphy- 
«enia  and  other  pathological  results,  do  not  ordinarily  become 
tuberculous.  In  42  autopsies  of  individiials  with  pulmonary  em- 
physema, after  more  or  less  intense  bronchitis  of  many  years  dura- 
tion, Louis  found  tubercles  deposited  less  frequently  than  in 
indinduals  who  die  of  chronic  diseases  generally  ;  in  1 0  only  there 
were  a  few  grey  granulations  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs.  So,  also, 
in  individuals  who  die  with  dilated  bronchia^,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  thrice  its  natural  thickness,  intensely  red,  granulated  or 
mammillated,  the  duration  of  the  disease  having  been  from  two  to 
six  years^  in  three  cases  out  of  eight  only,  a  complication  with 
tuberclCj  slightly  advanced,  was  observed.  Added  to  this,  pulmo- 
nary catarrh  commences  at  the  base  and  tubercular  depoait  at  the 
summit  of  the  lungs  (p.  257)  ;  and  of  171  phthisical  cases  interro- 
gated by  MM.  Louis  and  Briquet,  56  only  admitted  that  they  had 
been  subject  to  catarrh,  while  83  declared  that  they  had  been  very 
rarely  affected  with  it.  These  facts,  taken  with  those  contained  in 
the  chapter  on  the  pathological  anatomy,  are  conclusive,  not  only 
that  bronchitis  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  blood,  as 
cause  and  effect,  but  that  it  has  also  very  little  effect  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Laennec,  Louis, 
Clark,  Fournet,  at  the  present  day  Andral,  and  most  pathologists, 
regard  broncliitis  occurring  in  tuberculous  subjects  as  a  disease  for 
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tbe  most  part  consecutive  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.*  Sir  J.  Clark, 
however,  very  fully  describes  the  effects  of  long  continued  bron- 
chitis as  un  escitiug  cause  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  and  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  (I.  c,  p.  240). 

(b)  Pneumonia. — The  frequent  occurrence  of  pneumonia  as  one 
of  the  post  mortem  appearances  in  individuals  who  die  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  very  great  frequency  of  tubercles  in  the  lun^s  leading 
to  the  fatal  termination  of  the  diaeaae,  has  sometimea  led  patholo- 
gists, not  properly  distinguishing  between  the  constitutional  and 
the  local  disease,  into  the  fatal  error  of  referring  "  consumption  " 
to  inflaiumatiou  of  the  lungs.  The  relation  of  pneumonia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  bronchitis  to  tuberculosis  ;  it  is  a  secondary  affec- 
tion as  respects  the  constitutional  discase_,  and  only  occasionally  a 
primary  affection  (p.  262,  290)  as  respects  the  local  deposit  of 
tubercle. 

Laennec,  Carswell,  Clark,  Andral  autl  Louia  concur  in  the 
opinion,  tliat  in  almost  all  cases,  pneumonia  is  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause  even  of  the  deposit  of  of  tubercle.  Andral's  conviction  on 
this  point  is  of  the  more  importuuee  since  at  one  time  he  enter. 
tained  an  opposite  opinion.  "  The  more  I  have  observed,"  he 
states,  "  and  studied  all  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  tubercles,  the  more  I  come  to  adopt  the  opinions  of 
Laennec  on  the  part  which  inflammation  plays  as  to  their  origin. 
...  At  present  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  production  of  tubercular  matter  and  the  existence 
of  an  antecedent  irritation,  producing  congestion  as  a  consequence 
and  then  tubercle.  It  is  certain  that  iuflammationa  may  take  place, 
differing  most  widely  in  tlicir  intensity,  their  duration,  and  their 
seatj  without  the  occuiTcncc  of  tubercles  as  a  consequence.  Tuber- 
cles frequently  develope  themselves  without  its  being  possible  to 
prove,  either  by  the  oliservation  of  symptoms  or  by  anatomical 
investigation,  that  their  development  has  been  preceded,  either  by 
inflammation  or  by  a  simple  hj'per£emia.  There  are  cases  where 
moat  of  the  organs  arc  found  simultaneoualy  invaded  by  numerous 
tubercles,  and  we  cannot  conceive  iinder  such  cii'cuniatanccs  that 
inflammation  or  congestion,  if  it  had  existed,  ahotdd  not  have 
declared  itself  by  symptoms.  If  there  had  been  antecedent  inflam- 
mation, how  can  we  conceive  the  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the 
tissue  around  tubercles?'*  (p.  255.)     "Alone,  and  without   the 
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concurrence  of  another  cause/'  M.  Andral  resumes,  "  inflammationj 
whatever  its  duration,  its  intensity,  its  seat,  cannot  create  tul>er- 
cular  matter ;  that  ^hich  determines  the  formation  of  this  matter 
is  the  innate  or  acquired  disposition,  in  which  the  inflammation  or 
the  simple  hyperaemia  fintU  the  organism." 

According  to  the  views  adopted  in  this,  work  that  disposition  is 
— a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  lu  those  eases  of  acute  tuber- 
cidoBis  in  which  death  appears  rapidly  to  succeed  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  pTienmonia.  and  the  deposit  of  tubercle  (p.  265),  there 
must  be  causes  in  operation  by  which  the  blood  is  rendered  tuljer- 
culous  before  the  product  of  the  inflammation  can  put  on  the 
tuberculous  character,  and  before  a  single  tubercle  can  be  depo- 
sited. The  state  of  tlie  blood  in  such  caaes  (p.  266)  proves  this 
affirmation ;  intense  pneumonia  in  an  otherwise  perfectly  healthy 
subject,  produces  a  state  of  tlie  blood  totally  differing  from,  and 
even  antagonistic  of,  the  tuberculous  transformation  ;  and  in  those 
tumultuous  cases,  where  inflammation  and  tubercle  appear  as  it 
were  confused  and  jumbled  together,  the  condition  of  the  blood 
differs  generally  from  purely  inflammatory  blood. 

In  Sir  J.  Chtrk's  work  this  subject  ia  put  very  clearly  (p.  243), 
and  I  consider  that  to  him  and  Dr.  Carswell  wc  are  deeply 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  two-fold  error  of  a  most  fatal  ten- 
dency, but  too  frequently  fallen  into  even  as  late  as  the  period  at 
which  they  wrote ;  viz.,  assigning  a  local  origin  to  "  consumption,''^ 
and  attributing  that  local  ori^i^in  to  inflammation. 

(c)  Pleuritin. — K  pneiunonia  and  bronchitisj  diseases  so  directly 
aifecting  the  organs  of  ha^matosia,  arc  totally  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  the  notion  that 
pleuritis,  a  purely  membranous  inflammation,  can  have  the  effect, 
is  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Fournet  is  the  only  author  that  T  am  aware  of  who  has  enter- 
tfuned  a  different  opinion.  He  states,  that  in  many  subjects  of 
very  strong  constitutions,  of  the  sanguine  rather  than  any  other 
temperament,  without  the  slightest  hereditary  tendency,  or  the 
shghtest  prcdispoHition  to  phthisis,  chronic  picuritis  haa  given  rise 
to  tuberculosis  and  deposition  of  tubercle,  first  in  the  pleura  and 
consecutively  in  the  lungs.  Tlie  anatomical  facts  upon  wliich  he 
founds  this  opinion  have  been  detailed  (p.  192),  and  they  appear  to 
establish  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  may  be  primary  in  the  pleura; 
but  he  adopts  a  theoretical  argument  to  explain  the  production  of 
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the  constitutional  diaeafie,  and  tbe  ultimate  occurrence  of  tubercle 
in  the  lungs  consecutively  to  tlie  pleural  disease,  by  timorbid  leaven: 
a  theory  for  which  there  is  no  foundation.  Common  experience 
shews  that  robust  constitutions,  real  or  apparent,  occasionally  be- 
come rapidly  tuberculous,  aud  it  is  just  in  such  cases  that  tbe 
anomalous  characters  of  tlie  disease  most  frequently  present  them- 
selves. 

Although  the  above  considerations  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  particular  varieties  of  tuberciilar  diseases,  it  has  been  the  more 
necessary  thus  to  estabhsh,  that  there  is  not  the  shghtest  rational 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  inflammation  of  any  organ  or  tissue 
is  capable  of  producing  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  inasmuch 
as  this  question  of  the  production  of  tuberculosis  by  congestion, 
irritation,  hyperaemia  or  inflammationj  bears  very  directly  upon 
the  history  of  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  as  a  sequence  of  some 
of  the  follo\*ing  diseases, 

(d)  Specific  Epidemic  InflitenceSt  or  the  diseases  resulting  from 
ihein. — Influenza. — Consumption  having  been  observed  to  become 
more  frequent  after  certain  epidemics,  it  has  been  sometimes  held 
that  the  causes  of  these  epidemics  are  also  the  causes  of  tubercu- 
losis ;  or  that  the  changes  of  the  economy  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  such  causes  result  in  this  disease.  That  such  an  opinion 
has  been  entertained  respecting  measles  will  be  stated  subsequently, 
but  it  is  in  reference  to  influenza  that  the  opinion  is  most  preva- 
lent. The  ^*Anual3  of  Influenza^"  edited  by  Dr.  Theophilua 
Thompson,  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  furnishes  most  precise  infor- 
mation under  the  present  head. 

According  to  Dr.  Short  the  epidemic  of  1580,  aud  according  to 
Dr.  Huxham  that  of  1 733,  sometimes  ended  in  consumption.  In 
Dr.  Gray's  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1782  it  is  stated  that,  though 
from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  it  was  with  reason  apprehended 
that  ptUnionary  consiumptions  wotild  be  produced  in  constitutions 
which  seemed  predisposed  to  them,  very  few  such  instances  were 
observed,  and  in  many  places  not  one ;  a  itvf  authorities  are  given 
wlio  met  with  casesj  but  several  negative  the  sequence  of  consump- 
tion in  very  decided  terms. 

Iluxham  states  that  after  the  influenza  of  1737  many  persons  dwin- 
dled away  in  a  pulmonary  consumption,  occasioned  by  the  catarrhal 
fever  improperly  treated.  Of  the  epidemic  of  1803  it  is  stated  that  the 
general  testimony  was  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  it  bad  a  ten- 
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dency  to  elicit  any  existing  aptitude  to  consumption;  and  when  it 
attacked  subjects  apparently  predisposedj  it  never  failed  to  increase 
and  call  into  action  the  latent  seeds  of  the  disease ;  and  in  several 
instances  to  induce,  speedilyj  a  confirmed  state  which  quickly  proved 
fatal.  One  case  is  cited  of  a  female,  aged  23,  and  born  of  consump- 
tive parents,  but  who  at  the  time  she  was  seized  with  the  iufluenzaj 
three  months  previously,  was  free  from  any  evident  phthisical 
symptoms.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  by  medical  practitioners  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Aldersoii,  of  Hull,  referred  its  occurrence,  in  the  lower 
orders,  to  inattention  to  the  inflammation  along  the  mucous  mem- 
brane extending  down  the  bronchiae ;  in  above  100  of  such  cases 
the  patients  stated,  that  about  six  weeks  previously  they  had  the 
eomphiint,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time.  Dr.  Mossman, 
of  Bradford,  found  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  Ms  phthisical  patients, 
after  the  influenza,  dated  their  com^plaint  from  the  attack  of  the 
epidemic  ;  he  believes  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  fatality  in 
the  cases  originating  in  the  influenza  than  ia  those  which  sprung 
from  other  causes,  and  that  remedies  did  notaff'ordthe  same  relief. 
Dr.  Nelson  Scott,  reporting  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  states  that  it 
manifestly  hurried  off  many  who  were  in  different  stages  of  phthi- 
sis ;  thus,  in  scrofulous  habits  it  was  often  followed  by  phthisical 
symptoms,  and  when  consumption  appeared  as  a  sequence,  it  run 
to  its  fatal  termination  with  greater  celerity  than  ordinary,  A  few 
observers  express  a  different  opinion  j  Dr.  Woolcombe,  of  Ply- 
mouth, was  surprised  that  the  complaints  of  consumptive  patients 
were  not  affected  by  it  in  the  ahghteat  degree,  nor  was  phthisis 
more  frequent  afterwards,  and  a  practitioner  at  Reigate  met  with 
no  instance  of  phthisis  succcerling  to  it.  In  Dr.  Stretton'a  Report 
on  the  influenza  of  183G-37,  drawn  up  for  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,  the  following  questions  and  answers 
appear  : — 

Iti  persons  attached  by  the  epidemic,  who  at  the  time  laboured 
under  pulmonary  disease,  was  the  latter  malady  aggravated  on  the 
sttbsidence  of  the  influenza  ? 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  the  case,  and,  generally 
speaking,  with  but  few  exceptions.  According  to  some  of  the 
returns,  however,  persons  affected  with  certain  forms  of  pulmonary 
disease  would  appear  to  have  especially  suffered,  particularly  those 
labouring    under  phthisis  pulmonalis,   and  bronchial   affections. 
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Dr.  Bairdj  in  hia  reply,  states  that  it  waa  only  the  ptirely  phthisical 
cases  T^'hich  were  ag^avatcd  on  the  sulisidcncc  of  the  attack. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Appletou,  of  Evesham,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Strond,  is  to  the  same  effect;  aud  Mr.  Rice  says,  that  in  the  only 
instance  of  this  kind  (previous  pulmonary  disease)  which  he 
attended,  a  case  of  haemoptysis,  the  attack  proved  speedily  fataL 
Mr,  Bier,  Dr.  Chapter,  and  Dr.  Clendeniiiiig,  observed  that  the 
attack  of  the  epidemic  seemed  to  hasten  the  development  of 
phthisis  or  other  pulmonary  disease,  when  it  had  been  previously 
latent,  or  when  a  predisposition  had  ex^ist^d."  Dr.  Hastings,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  bears  testimony  to  the  facta  above  stated,  says— 
''I  may  also  remark  that  this  is  not  confined  to  pectoral  com- 
plainta.  I  find  muco-gaatritis  and  muco-enteritis  of  long  stand- 
ing, referred  in  its  commencement  by  patients  to  the  influenza. 
"Wherever,  in  short  (he  continues),  any  latent  disorder  existed  in 
the  system,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  by  the  epidemic  seems  frequently  to  have  been  to  call  into 
activity  the  disease  which  had  been  previously  for  a  length  of  time 
dormant." 

In  two  only  of  the  replies  is  this  question  answered  altogether 
in  the  negative ;  and  in  one  of  these,  from  Mr.  Welshman,  of 
Kineton,  it  is  even  stated  that  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  disease 
were  decidedly  benefitted  from  the  epidemic.  "  I  do  not  think 
(he  observea)  any  of  my  patients  who  were  attacked  by  the  epide- 
mic, who  at  the  time  laboured  under  pulmonai-y  disease,  had  their 
former  malady  aggravated  by  the  more  recent  affection ;  two  or 
three  M'ho  had  previously  had  chronic  bronchitis  were  decidedly 
free  from  it  after  recoveiy  from  influenza." 

Dr.  Hastings  refers  to  a  case  in  which  he  observed  the  same 
circumstance.  "  In  a  lady,  who  has  for  years  been  very  liable 
to  bronchial  attacks^  and  has  for  many  winters  been  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  great  precautions  as  to  exposure  to  weather, 
the  influenza  came  on  ^ith  great  severity,  and  much  aggravation 
of  the  usual  pectoral  symptoms.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
longer  than  a  week,  and  this  lady  has  ever  since  that  time  been 
more  free  from  pectoral  complaints  than  for  three  years  pre- 
viously." 

These,  however,  are  obviously  but  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

Added  to  this,  in  Dr,  Blakiston's  recent  work  on  consumption. 
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it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  previonsly  to  their' 
suffering  from  influenza  had  enjoyed  good  health,  and  had  pre- 
sented no  traces  of  a  stmmous  diathesis,  but  subsequently  to  the 
attack  became  subject  to  phthisisj  was  very  great. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  recorded  results  of  the 
influenza  prevailing  in  different  years,  as  respects  tuberculous  sub- 
jects. A  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  influenza  occasionally  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  local 
disease  in  tuberculouH  habits^  and  that  it  probably  acts  occasion- 
ally also  as  auxiliary  to  other  more  ef&eient  causes  where  there  is 
no  predisposition ;  but  since  it  does  not  appear  in  the  widest 
statistics  of  the  Registrar  General  that  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis is  increased  in  seasons  when  the  influenza  prevails,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  true  or  direct  cause  of  the 
disease. 

The  etiological  influence  of  the  influenza  most  probably  depends, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  which 
promotes  the  disease  of  the  blood  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
the  local  irritation  which  promotes  the  deposit  of  tubercle. 

Rubeola. ~M.y[,  Rilliett  and  Barthez  regard  measles  as  a  "direct" 
oause  of  tuberculosis;  22  out  of  314  cases  succeeded  to  this 
disease,  and  in  many,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  was  so 
evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds  on  the  subject.  As  in 
the  case  of  vaccination,  they  found  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
children  who  had  the  measles  died  of  tubercular  disease  than  of 
those  who  had  not ;  that  is  to  say — of  73  children  who  had  the 
measles,  at  some  antecedent  period,  54  died  tuberculous  at  a  more 
advauced  age;  and  of  170  who  had  not  had  the  measles,  1>5  only 
died  tuberculous.  Sir  J.  Clark  remarks  that  severe  broncliial 
disease  is  often  an  essential  part  of  mefisles^  and  that  the  measles 
often  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  tuberculous  disease  in  persona 
constitutionally  predisposed. 

MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez'  statistics  are  totally  inadequate  to 
establish  any  direct  effect  of  the  morbillous  poison  in  producing  a 
tuberculous  state  of  the  blood ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
cases  of  tuberculoHis  supervening  on  measles  occurred  in  children 
subjected  to  hospital  hygiene  and  discipline^  they  are  of  very  great 
importance,  as  illustrating  the  effects  of  antihygienic  influences 
over  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  especially  during  convalescence. 

Scarlatina. — Sir  J,  Clark  regards  this  disease  as  very  dangerous 
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to  young  pereona  disposed  to  or  labouring  under  tuberculosis; 
during  convaleacence  the  lymphatie  system,  the  pleuroe,  and  the 
lunga,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  intlammatary  attacks ;  and  hence,  as 
noticed  by  Morton,  rapid  consumption  often  occujts.  (Lib.  cit. 
p.  252.)  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  hold  an  opposite  opinion: 
they  believe  scarlet  fever  has  very  little  power  in  retarding  or  pro- 
moting tuberculosis,  whether  tubercles  have  been  previously  formed 
or  not.  (Lib.  cit.  p.  116.)  We  have  no  reason  to  regard  this 
disease,  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  sole  cause  of  tuberculosis. 

Pertmsh. — Tuberculosis  frequently  succeeds  hooping  cough  in 
children,  and  the  local  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  the  bronchial 
glands  or  the  lungs ;  this  has  been  particularly  observed  in  hospi- 
tals for  children;  but  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez,  to  whom  this 
observation  belongs,  remark  at  the  same  time,  that  hooping  cough. 

ely  suffices  alone  (L.  c.  p.  113).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  succeeds 
hooping  cough,  not  only  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  but  a 
deposition  of  tubercles  pre-existed;  at  the  same  time  the  anti- 
hygienic  influences  to  which  children  are  often  subjected  during 
this  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
cougli,  on  the  other  hand,  are  auihcient  to  account  for  tlie  occur- 
rence of  tuberculoaia  in  particular  cases,  irhether  the  individual  be 
or  be  not  hereditarily  predisposed. 

S^/philis. — The  great  question  of  the  relation  of  syphilis  to 
tuberculosis,  as  entertained  by  many  early  and  some  more  modem 
writers,  has  been  fully  stated  (p.  390)  ;  but  the  further  question 
remains,  whether  syphilis  has  any  influence  in  producing  a  tuber- 
culous state  of  the  blood  in  the  individual  affected.  In  the  autopsy 
of  31  i  tuberculous  cluldren,  MM.  Rilliett  and  Earthez  met  with 
no  facts  to  justify  the  opinion  that  this  disease  is  a  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis. We  have  the  advantage  of  their  great  experience  in 
support  of  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at,  under  the  head  of 
'*  The  causes  by  which  tuberculosis  may  be  induced  in  the  indivi- 
dual before  birth,"  that  syphilis  and  scrofula  arc  two  different 
diseases,  one  of  which  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  continued  febrile  action  has  been 
described  as  one  of  those  morbid  processes  cnpable  of  acting  as  a 
predisposing  pathological  cause  of  tuberculosis.  In  truth,  the 
whole  of  the  diseases  under  the  present  head  might  have  been 
treated  of  under  tlie  first  division  of  the  present  section  (A  p.  395), 
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but  that  a  vague  notion  "has  been  entertained^  that  several  of  tliem 
have  a  more  direct  agency  iu  indnciug  tlie  ditseasej  and  it  appeared 
to  be  desirable  that  all  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  Las  been 
imputed  should  be  brought  under  consideration,  sorintim.  Dyspep- 
sia bas  been  more  insisted  on,  by  some  writers,  than  almost  any 
other  cause,  and  although  one  of  the  most  constant  effects  of  the 
disease,  even  in  ita  slightest  forms  (pp.  40,  84-),  it  may  act  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause  in  the  non-tuberculous ;  but  dyspepsia  has  been 
identified  with  the  proximate  cause  or  essential  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  in  that  point  of  view  will  have  to  be  considered  in  a 
future  chapter. 

It  thus  appears,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  these  patholo- 
gical agencies,  to  whicli  the  production  of  tuberculosis  has  Ijeeu 
at  various  times  attributed,  that  no  one  of  them  is  capable  of 
producing  the  disease.  They  are  all  adequate  to  the  production  of 
a  state  or  states  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  constitution  generally, 
which  operate  as  predisposing  causes  ;  und  by  their  local  effects  and 
complications  any  of  them  may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  local  tu- 
bercular disease.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  sick,  besides  suffering  from  the  diseases  with  which  they  are 
affected,  are  frequently  subjected  to  those  anti-hygienic  influeneea 
which  have  the  most  effect  in  producing  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood,  and  on  this  account,  from  having  been  previously  healthy, 
they  may  become  tuberculous,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease.  But  the  most  important  point  is  that  this  change  does  not 
take  place  during  the  attack  of  the  disease;  from  all  we  know  of 
the  pathology  of  the  blood,  ita  condition  during  most  of  these  dis- 
eases is  antagonistic  of  the  tuberculous  transformation ;  and  it  is 
not  until  convalescence  commences  that  the  latter  can  occur,  a 
consideration  of  immense  importance  in  reference  to  therapeutics, 
and  calling  for  the  most  serious  attention  to  the  hygienic  circum- 
stances under  which  recovery  from  disease  is  conducted. 


» 


2.    CONTAOION. 

Tuberculous  diseases  have  been  considered  contagious  by  many 
high  authorities  of  all  ages,  Morgagni,  Van  Svvieten,  Morton, 
P.  Frank,  Ilufcland,  are  most  frequently  quoted,  and  the  notion  can- 
not be  said  to  be  abandoned  at  the  present  day.  In  many  countries 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
tropical  climates,  it  is  regarded  as  contagious,  and  phthisical  patients 
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are  treated  like  those  affected  witli  the  plague ;  in  the  whole  of  the 
North  of  Europe  and  'm  America  it  is  regarded  as  non-contagious. 
The  doctrine  of  contagion  hos^  however,  at  all  times  heen  based  on 
very  vague  and  insufficient  evidence;  snch  as  isolated  cases  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  individuals  who  had  previously  been 
Bin  constant  attendance  upon  the  sick  ;  or  in  husbands  or  wives, 
where  both  had  slept  in  the  same  bed  until  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  disease  in  the  one  first  affected.  In  appealing  to  these  facta 
as  evidences  of  coutagionj  no  account  ia  taken  of  the  anti-hygieuic 
influences  to  which  the  individuals  had  been  subjected,  or  of  the 

» probability  of  a  common  or  independent  source  of  hereditary  traua- 
misaion,  or  of  the  predisposition  or  the  actual  disease  acquired 
previously.      Against  the  few  facts  which  tend   to  support  the 

t  doctrine  of  contagion,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  against  it. 
Albers  recorded  five  cases  in  which  tubercular  matter  having 
been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  denuded  dermis,  it  produced 
small  hai'd  elevations,  which  are  said  to  have  had  all  the  physical 
characters  of  tubercles,*  but  the  obaervationa  are  of  no  value,  since 
the  chemical  and  microscopical  charactera  of  the  morbid  product 
are  not  described.     Dr.  Malin  declared  (Gaz.  Med.,  1839,  p.  634) 
that  two  dogs  having  swallowed  the  sputa  of  a  phthisical  patient 
for  several  mouths,  "  both  died  of  pulmonary  phthisis."    This  is  at 
best  an  isolated  fact.     Laennec  stated  that  he  knew  of  but  one 
fact  tliat  apjieared  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  give  rise  to  tubercle 
by  inoculation.     Fie  was,  himseK,  a  tuberculous  subject,  and  died 
of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  45.  Above  twenty  yeara  previously  a  slight 
graze  of  the  finger  with  a  vertrebra  of  a  tuberculous  subject  gave  rise 
B  to  the  formation  of  tuberculous  matter  at  the  spot,  without  any  other 
H  evil  consequence.     Had  Laennec  made  the  distinction  between  the 
^■constitutional  state  which  may  continue  throughout  a  whole  life 
^■irithout  any  local  manifestation,  and  the  local  disease  produced  by 
various  exciting  causes,   he  would  not  have  attributed   this   fact 
to  contagion.     Dr.  Forbes  speaks  somewhat  doubtiugly  on  the 
subject  of  contagion,  although  he  admits  that  among  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  he  had  attended  he  never  witnessed  one  unequivocal 
.instance  of  the  fact.f     OpjKiacd  to  the  above  statements,  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  by  inoculation  with  scrofulous  and 
.tuberculous  pus,  by  Kortum,  (De  Vito  Scrofuloso,  p.  218)  Lepelle- 

*  Joam.  dca  ConnaiBsancfis  M^d.,  2  an.,  No.  iii,  p.  93. 
t  Trausl&tioa  of  Laennec,  Ed.  3rd,  p.  330. 
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tliae  wiO  alw^rs  be  eoaCnrf  fivti  lo  bring 
tmiAt  rdne  of  tbe  podtxre  £MtB  viD  ahriT*  be  dini* 
b^  aflRuniDg  duU  tbe  mdiTidiuk  tcr  ptvrioQilj  mflected ; 
but,  pncticeUj^  tboe  &eU  bare  Hme  ioopartiBecv  nee  tbej  lead 
to  tbe  nece— it/  of  taking  Bome  pcecaationt  witb  penon*  vbo  are 
daily  cnfaged  in  attendance  on  phthuical  patinrta,  espedailj  daring 
the  Ia«t  Btagee  of  tbe  diaenae.* 

Bj  hr  the  greater  ntunber  of  modem  patbologjata  rc|ect  in  toto 
the  oontagioiunen  of  tabercaJoHi ;  bat  all  admit  the  injunoiu  infla- 
enee  of  close  confinement  in  tbe  vitiated  atnuMpbere  of  a  room 
ooenpied  bj  a  tubercalous  subject,  and  of  sleeping  in  tbe  same  bed 
after  expectoration  of  pus  and  nigbt  sveata  hare  set  in ;  to  which 
mny  be  added  that  attendance  on  tuberculoos  patients  is  too  (jne- 
quently  combined  with  insufficient  exercise  and  mental  depression. 

Bagardcd  fundamentally  as  a  blood  disease,  the  varioos  tuber- 
culous affections  differ  essentially  from  those  contagious  affection* 
arising  from  a  poison,  wherein  the  minutest  particle  of  the  moto- 
rics morhi,  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  produces  mailer  of  its 
own  kindj  ad  infinitum,  until  the  affection  pervades  the  whole 
mass  of  blood,  as  in  smalKpox  and  measles.  They  differ  also  from 
tboM  diseased  states  which  are  produced  by  foreign  agenta^  aa 
antimony^  mercury,  ergot,  or  cantharides,  which,  introduced  into 
•  Tniti  de  rAnncnlUtion  M«dUt,  t  H,  p.  179. 
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the  blood,  act  as  morbific  principles,  and  produce  the  effects  pro- 
perly belonging  to  poisons.  Tuberculosis  appears  ratber  to  be  a 
niodiiication  of  the  natural  process  of  hiematosis,  in  which  an 
heterologous  arrangement  of  the  elements  which  compose  one  or 
more  of  the  most  essential  proximate  principles  of  the  bloody  is 
produced  by  some  change  in  the  essential  conditions  of  normal 
haeniatoais.  It  requires  the  continuous  operation  of  the  causes  to 
produce  a  continuous  effect.  Thus,  although  the  blood  at  any 
particular  period  be  tuberculous  in  the  highest  degree,  if  the  indi- 
vidual he  placed  under  favourable  hygienic  circumstances,  and 
provided  local  disease  has  not  set  in,  healthy  constitutional  blood 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  is  gradually  substituted  for  the  tuberculous 
blood,  the  latter  having  no  power  of  converting  the  former  to  its 
own  nature.  A  long  period  may  be  required  for  the  renewed  healthy 
blood  to  supersede  the  tuberculous  blood,  and  it  might  even  be 
argued,  on  the  principle  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  that 
this  could  never  wholly  take  place,  either  in  the  individual  or  in 
successive  generations  ;  but  after  a  time,  and  since  hsmatosis  is  a 
rapid  process,  after  no  very  great  lapse  of  time,  the  blood  would 
for  all  essential  purposes  be  healthy,  healthy  nutrition  being  sub- 
stituted  for  depraved  nutrition. 

VT.^-COMBINED   AGENCIES. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  sections,  to  state 
the  evidence  upon  which  certain  agencies  have  been  regarded  as 
causes  of  tuberculosis,  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  evidence,  and 
to  determine,  seriatim,  the  influence  which  each  may  alone  be  sup- 
posed to  exert  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Throughout,  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  these  agencies  from  each  other  has  presented 
itself,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  modus  operandi 
of  any  of  them.  When  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  an  insuffi- 
ciently  renewed  atmosphere  has  the  effect,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
ulterior  evidence,  shall  aflEirm  that  it  is  by  deficient  oxygenation  ? 
or,  who  shall  deny  the  possibility  that  the  effect  is  produced  by 
some  electrical  influence  ?  Again,  when  we  regard  deficient  exer- 
cise, or  the  depressing  passions,  as  the  cause,  how  can  we  com- 
pletely isolate  these  agencies  from  the  defects  of  the  digestive  or 
respiratory  functions,  with  which  these  always  occur,  pari  passu. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
essential  modification  of  the  blood  which  constitutes  tuberculosis, 
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and  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  science  as  respects  the  cffi 
of  physical  agents  and  moral  influences  upon  the  blood,  there  is  but 
one  truly  philosophical  or  safe  course — to  keep  the  facts  steadily  in 
view.  These  coiuiderationa  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  qualify 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  might  otherwise  have  arrived  under 
every  hcad^  and  have  led  us  to  tuiticlpate  some  of  the  remarks 
which  belong  to  the  present.  | 

Dr.  Addison  very  appropriately  quotes*  from  Mr.  ^f  ilLV  TreatiH 
on  LoyiCt  that,  "  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  consequent  and 
one  antecedent  that  an  invariable  sequence  subsists/'  and  applies 
this  principle  to  tlie  causes  of  phthisis.  I  consider  it  peculiarly 
applicable  to  tuberculosis,  viewed  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  to 
its  etiology.  A  particular  jiruportion  or  quality  of  diet  may 
followed  by  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood,  and  still  the 
may  be  no  invariable  connection  between  such  a  diet  and  such 
condition.  The  same  may  be  aflirmcd  of  vitiated  air.  Yet  in  both 
these  cases  there  certainly  must  be  some  circtimstance  which  took 
place,  or  some  combination  or  other  upon  wliich  the  production 
the  tuberculosis  would,  invariably,  be  consequent.  As,  for  inst 
a  particular  diet  combined  with  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosph 
or  both  or  cither  with  a  particular  temperature,  or  state  of  health, 
or  bodily  conformation,  or  degree  of  exorcise  and  molecular  motion; 
which  combination  of  circumstances  constitutes  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  the  sequent  phenomenon — the  antecedents  which  deter- 
mined it — and  but  for  which  it  wotdd  not  have  happened — the  real 
cause  of  tuberculosis. 

Apart  from  the  direct  practical  question  which  this  part  of  tli 
etiology  involves,  we  thus  see  the  necessity,  in  a  theoretical  po 
of  view,  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  agencies  already  treated  o: 
in  combination.  It  so  haj)pens  that  the  practical  arts  and  sciences 
the  modes  of  life,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind,  an 
the  conduct  of  man  in  reference  to  the  inferior  orders  of  orgiinizc 
beings,  ftmiish  numerous  experiments,  frequently  on  a  very  la: 
scale;  and  the  only  thing  required  is,  that  he  should  diligent! 
investigate  these  experiments,  and  arrive  by  the  force  of  his  reasoiu 
ing  powers  at  their  true  interpretation. 

It  has  been  rendered  by  no  means  improbable,  that  dcpnvatiol 
of  light,  a  lower  temperature  than  natural,  a  damp,  vitiated, 
inMiffiricntly  renewed  atmoHphcre,  and  improper  nutriment, 
*  On  C<>nttamption.  p.  203. 
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capable  of  deteriorating  the  sap  of  plants,  so  aa  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  defective  cells,  followed  by  aberrations  of  cell-growth 
and  defective  nutrition,  analogona  to  the  disease  in  animals  desig- 
nated "tuberculosis;"  a  young  tree,  of  a  good  constitution, 
transplanted  from  its  native  soil,  to  a  confined  garden  surrounded 
by  walls  in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  a  toi^Ti,  where  the  air  is 
constantly  humid  and  vitiated  for  want  of  sufficient  ventilation 
and  the  genial  influence  of  the  light  and  heat  of  tlic  sun,  is  soon 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease,  with  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  tuberculosis  (p.  355).  Here  is  a  combination  of  many  of  those 
agencies  which  are  most  closely  allied,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  race.  The  effects 
are  probably  as  analogous  as  the  differences  of  organization  will 
admit  of;  and  the  causes  are  identical. 

Analogous  conditions  in  combination  produce  analogous  effects 
on  the  blood  and  organic  structures  of  animals,  most  probably 
throughout  the  whole  zoological  scale  (pp.  352 — 5).  1,  a  vitiated 
and  close,  moist  atmosphere — 2,  an  unnatural  diet — 3,  deprivation 
of  light — 4',  confinement  and  want  of  exercise,  have  been  em- 
ployed, experimentaUy,  >vith  success,  on  various  species  of  auimalsj 
to  produce  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  and  the  deposit  of 
tubercles.  Under  similar  conditions,  tuberculosis  is  continually 
produced,  spontaneously,  in  cows  shut  up  in  close  habitations; 
and  under  analogous  conditioua,  including  humidity  and  bad  pas- 
turage, in  sheep.  Again,  under  a  similar  combination  of  circum- 
stances, both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  beasts  and  birds,  from 
northern  and  southern  climates,  die  of  tiibcrctdosis  in  the  mena- 
geries of  London,  Paris,  Calcutta,  and  other  places.  In  this  last 
instance  it  has  been  held,  that  the  effect  is  due  to  change  of 
climate,  per  se,  and  independent  of  all  known  anti-hygienic  agen- 
cies ;  but  in  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  climate  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  "snth  the  hinnan  species.  If  there 
is  difficulty  in  determining  the  fact  of  the  production  of  tubercu- 
losis under  particular  influences  regarded  singly,  there  is  none 
when  we  view  several  of  these  influences  in  combination ;  and 
here,  especially,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  new  or  direct  experi- 
ments. Unhappily,  man,  in  his  condition  of  civilization,  aftbrds 
illustrations  on  the  largest  scale.  It  is  civilized  mau,  par  ej:cdlence, 
who  is  mowed  down  and  his  years  cut  short  by  tuberculosis ;  and 
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it  iff  the  habitSj  customs,  and  institutions  of  civilization,  which  are 
especially  conducive  to  its  production.  This  is  amply  illustrated, 
in  an  analysis  of  the  facts  already  detailed,  and  by  those  which 
follow  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  remark  is  due  here,  that  it  can 
in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  result  of  civilization,  it  is 
incidental  to  the  present  transition  stage;  to  the  period  of  progress; 
and  every  philanthropist  will  rejoice  in  the  reflection,  that  the 
faculties  of  man  are  fully  adequate,  by  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment, not  only  to  abate  those  evib  which  he  has  himself  created^ 
but  that,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  the  progress  of 
liuman  knowledge,  he  may  hope  to  succeed  in  totally  eradicating 
this  curse. 

Athough  many  facts  of  great  significance  and  value  developc 
themselves  under  this  head,  we  have  in  the  main  to  deplore  the 
deficiencies  of  science,  and  in  particular,  as  on  many  previous 
occasions,  the  absence  of  sufficiently  comprehensive  statistics. 

In  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  children,  MM.  Rilhett  and 
Barthez  ascertained  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  their  cases, 
the  disease  was  referrible,  on  careful  analysis,  to  a  combination  of 
several  obvious  anti-hygienic  iufluenccs.  They  give  the  following 
Bummary  of  facts : — 


In  314  Tuberculous  la  fill  Kon-TuLcrculou» 

CMldKD.  Children. 


SeTcral  anti-hygienic  conditions )  04  jg 

combiniid         -         -         •      f 
SoTcral  anti-hygienic  conditions)  qi  o 

couiliiued  the  boIc  CAUsea      j 
One  anti-hygienic  condition    -       -  31  17 

One  ant! -hygienic  condition  the)  -o  ^ 

Bolo  caose       -        -        -     j 

Thus,  of  50  children  dying  under  the  influence  of  several  anti 
hygienic  conditions  combined,  34  died  tuberculous,  and  16  of  other 
aflections;  and  in  relntion  to  21  of  the  34  no  other  cause  could  be 
recognized.  Of  48  cases,  where  a  single  anti-hygienic  cause  only 
could  be  determined,  31  died  tuberculous,  and  17  non-tuberculous; 
and  13  of  the  31  did  not  recognize  licreditary  influence  or  any 
other  cause,  MM,  Eilliett  and  Barthez  remark,  that  as  the  ratio 
of  13  to  31  is  much  leas  tlian  that  of  21  to  34j  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  a  combination  of  causes  produces  the  disease  more 
frequently  than  the  causes  taken  singly.  Of  the  13  cases  referrible 
to  one  cause  only,  in  some  it  was  bad  nourishment,  in  others  bad 
air,  and  in  others  onanism  ;  shewing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorsj 
limited  influence  of  cither  of  these  causes  taken  singly 
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This  statement  and  similar  ones  under  other  heads  are  intro- 
duced, because  it  is  considered  that  an  approach  to  a  numerical 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  this  disease  is  advanta- 
geous, provided  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
conclusions.  This  work  contains  several  illustrations  of  the  reversal 
of  results  drawn  from  a  limited  number  of  cases,  by  statistics  on  a 
broader  scale.  But  in  MM*  Rilliett  and  Barthez'  statement,  the 
anti-hygienic  influences  are  maxdfeatly  not  fully  estimated.  For 
instance,  we  have  no  account  of  the  m^ode  of  nursing  and  the 
habits  of  the  children  in  reference  to  exercise,  yet  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  a  deficiency  of  exercise  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  inducing  causes  of  the  disease,  even  at  the 
earliest  age.  "We  believe  that  it  is  a  cause  which  exerts  its  influence 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  life^  Again,  the  fact  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  of  the  211  children  who  died  non-tubercular,  we 
cannot  infer  the  absence  of  either  acquired  or  hereditary  tubercu- 
losis, because  they  were  destroyed  by,  probably  starvation  or 
acute  diseases,  before  tuberculosis — even  in  children  a  compara- 
tively chronic  affection — ^had  time  to  dcvelope  itself;  and  more 
especially  before  the  actual  deposit  of  tubercle. 

The  further  development  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  production, 
of  tuberculosis  by  combined  agencies  will  be  best  effected  under 
distinct  heads. 

1. — PEiaON   DISCIPLINE. 

A  combination  of  causes  by  which  a  tuberculous  condition  of 
the  blood  is  unquestionably  produced  is  found  in  the  conditions 
which  frequently  attend  imprisonment,  the  most  active  of  which 
are:  1.  Impure  and  insufl&ciently  renewed  air.  2.  "Want  of 
exercise.  3.  Poorness  and  deficiency  of  food.  4.  Deficiency  of 
external  warmth.  5.  Depression  of  spirits.  A  most  important 
Letter  from  Dr.  Baly,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Phillips's 
work  on  Scrofula,  most  fully  establishes  the  influence  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  production,  not  of  external  scrofula  only,  nor  of 
phthisis  only,  but  of  tubercular  diseases  generally.  In  a  period  of 
18  years,  in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  where  the  above  combina- 
tton  of  cauaea  generally  was  in  operation,  nearly  half  the  deaths 
and  half  the  pardons  on  medical  grounds  were  due  to  external  or 
internal  scrofula  or  tubercular  disease.  During  one  year,  the  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  in  proportion  to  the   popidation   of  the 
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prison,  is  estimated  at  nearly  four  times  more  than  the  mortuliiy 
of  the  metropolis  for  the  same  disease.  On  examining  the  statisti- 
cal reports  of  the  Penitentiaries  of  other  countries,  Dr.  Baly  found 
in  them  also,  that  tuberculosis  is  the  principal  cause  of  death; 
the  mortality  therefrom  being  t>vice  or  thrice  as  great  among  the 
prisoners  as  amongst  persons  of  the  same  period  of  life  iu  the 
general  population.  It  is  clearly  shewn,  that  this  great  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  is  not  attributable  to  an  extraordinary  liability  to 
the  disease  in  persons  forming  the  criminal  class.  Of  510  prisoners, 
who  remained  on  an  average  not  more  than  three  months  in  the 
Penitentiary,  only  two  became  scrofulous  or  consumptive  during 
their  sojourn  there;  but  of  520,  who  on  the  average  were  con- 
fined from  two  years  to  two  years  and  a  half,  78  became  tubercu- 
lous before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  imprisonment.  The 
nimiber  of  new  cases  increased  graduaUy  during  the  first  18 
months,  and  then  remained  nearly  stationary,  or  rather  diminiolicu, 
and  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the  pardons  from  the  chances  of 
death,  increased  at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards  more  slowly,  as 
the  periods  of  the  convicts'  impriBonment  became  more  advanced. 
The  effect  of  the  imprisonment  was  remiu-kably  shewn  by  tho 
effect  of  release  from  the  confinement.  Prisoners  who  were  even 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumptive  disease,  and  who  in  the 
Infirmary  had  been  gradually  and  rapidly  getting  worse,  imme- 
diately improved.  The  whole  of  these  facts  support  each  other, 
and  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sum  of  the  conditions  attend- 
ing the  imprisonment  was  the  certain  cause  of  tuberculosis  iu  a 
large  majority  of  the  cases.  Dr.  Haly,  as  wc  think  very  correctly, 
does  not  attach  the  greatest  importance,  in  this  particular  case  of 
the  production  of  tuberculosis,  to  diet,  since  the  diet  of  the 
prisoners  was  at  least  more  abundant  thau  the  ordinary  fai*e  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Still,  a  more  generous  diet,  including  a  hu^er 
proportion  of  animal  food  and  beer,  liad  in  many  instances  a 
beneficial  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease;  and 
Dr.  Baly  remarks,  that  the  "  thinnest  conricts,"  and  those  having 
the  largest  proportion  of  unhealthy  and  scrofulous  individuals 
amongst  their  number,  came  from  the  Scotch  prisons,  in  which  the 
diet  cDusists  of  a  sparing  allowance  of  vegetables  and  fiudnaccous 
articles,  and  contains  little  or  no  animid  food.  These  facts  confirm 
the  principle  before  laid  down,  that  defective  diet  M'ill  produce 
poverty  of  blood  and  stai'vatiou,  but  it  will  not  alone  produce 
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tuberculosis ;  it  producea  a  defective  pabulum  of  the  blood  prone  to 
the  tuberculous  transformation,  and  this  may  be  one  condition  of 
the  production  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition. 

The  production  of  tuberculosis  by  prison  discipline,  where  con- 
victs have  been  confined  for  long  terms,  is  further  completely  proved 
by  Dr.  Baly  in  a  most  elaborate  and  important  paper  "  On  the- Mor- 
tality in  Prisons."  *  In  England,  Switzerland  and  America,  the 
ratio  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  is  twice  or  thrice  as  liigh 
as  amongst  the  free  population  of  cities;  while  from  no  other 
diseases,  or  classes  of  diseases,  has  the  mortality  been  uniformly, 
in  all  prisons,  raised  above  the  ordinary  ratio  amongst  the  free 
population.  Dr.  Baly  further  deduces  from  his  investigations^  that 
the  causes  which  operate  most  powerfully  iu  the  production  of  tuber- 
cular disease  are  wholly  independeut  of  the  locality.  It  is  not  tho 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  phthisis  only,  but  of  all  forms  of  the 
"  scrofulous  ciichexia  characterized  by  the  deposition  of  tubercular 
matter,"  CKpecially  disease  of  the  external  glands,  which  Dr.  Baly 
illustrates.  In  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  of  337  pardons,  on 
medical  grounds,  scrofula  formed  the  ground  of  pardon  in  78  cases ; 
and  as  aggravated  cases  only  would  bo  considered  sufficient  to 
release  a  conricted  criminal  from  confinement,  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  must  have  been  very  great  indeed.  37  out  of  527 
prisoners  went  under  treatment  for  external  glandular  scrofula  in 
less  than  three  years.  In  the  Penitentiary  of  Lausanne,  the  chief 
diseases  of  the  prisoners  are  stated  by  the  physician  Dr.  Pellis  to 
be  a  kind  of  chlorosis  and  tttheradosis ;  and  tlie  latter  affects  the 
limgs,  the  intestines,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  the  limbs,  "  with  a  relative  frequency  corresponding 
with  the  order  in  which  these  parts  arc  here  enumerated."  In  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  iu  Peuusylvania,  iu  15  out  of  63  fatal  cases 
amongst  the  black  convicts,  the  prisoners  had  tuberculous  (scrofu- 
lous) aiFectious  of  other  piu^s  of  the  body  besides  the  lungs  ;  "  the 
predominant  diseases  in  that  prison  were  scrofulous  diseases, 
dyspepsias,  and  aflFections  of  the  chest,  including  consumption.'* 
In  New  Jersey  Penitentiary,  according  to  Dr.  Culemau,  '*  the  ten- 
dency to  glandular  obstruction  is  seen  in  almost  every  prisoner 
who  has  been  confined  in  the  cells  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he 
is  in  the  least  indisposed  j     ,     .     ,     some  post  mortem  cxamina- 


*  Modico-Chinirgicol  Transactions,  vol.  x,  p.  11  *■ 
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haem  been  mAde,  aad  in  all  of  tben  Hie  hmpluiHc  ^hadb 
eahtrged  to  an  enormoas  degree^  indonUcd  and  obstruotixi.^ 
Tbe  foUoving  table  affords  a  viev  of  tbe  rmTagns  of  tabercukm 
from  pnaon  discipline  in  the  aggregate  of  mamr  prisons  and  a 
lu^  mmber  of  prisoners : 
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^         Anbara  State  Prison  (Now  York) 
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tBttltimorv  renitcutUnr  (MArrlaud) 
OeocTft  Penitenti&r^  (SwiUomxtd) 
Luuaiuke  Pexutoaturj        „ 

This  gives  an  average  of  1  death  in  1187  of  the  wliolo  number  of 
the  inmates  in  the  various  prisons,  and  1  in  2*9  of  the  deaths. 

In  no  instance  docs  the  proportionate  mortality  of  the  f^eueral 
population  rise  so  high ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  verified  l)y  post 
mortem  evidence,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  minilx^r  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  is  exaggerated,  whereas  the  chances  arc 
that  the  number  for  the  general  population  ia  frequently  repre- 
sented above  the  truth. 

Dr.  Baly's  observations  illustrate  the  protluction  of  tuberculosis 
by  prison  discipline  in  London  in  the  olat  degree  of  hititudc,  and  5 
miles  west  of  0^  longitude,  and  also  in  America  and  SMitzcrUnd ; 
and  they  afford  some  insight  of  the  causes.  The  fitUowiiig  facts 
derived  from  the  "Pathologica  ludica"  of  Dr.  Allen  Webb»  illustrnto 
the  same  thing  in  the  jail  at  Miduapore,  in  Upper  India^  in  22^  30" 
North  latitude,  and  87"  25"  East  longitude* 

In  tropical  Midnapore,  according  to  the  description  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Green,  the  building  used  as  a  jail  is  lui  old  Fort^  with  a  bi^h 
entirely   enclosed  wallj  extending   the  whole  circunifcreucc,  and 
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preventing  any  free  current  of  air  through  the  grounds  and  rooms ; 
the  enclosed  area  is  parcelled  into  separate  spaces  by  high  walls, 
which  must  still  further  obstruct  the  circulation  of  air ;  the  base- 
ment itself  is  rock  ;  the  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and  the  heat 
night  and  day  very  great  j  the  air  ia  unchanged  by  any  breezCj  al- 
though ventilators  have  been  opened  in  the  roofs  of  the  wards 
(lib.  cit-p.  100). 

In  this  jail  the  Bengalese  prisoners  arc  extremely  liable  to  pul- 
monary affections,  and  particularly  to  pneumonia  and  pleuro- 
pneumouiaj  and  consumption  appeal's  to  be  produced.  The 
prisoners  were  generally  well,  and  able  to  work  for  an  interval 
after  they  were  received  into  the  jail,  and  before  they  exhibited 
pulmonary  symptomSj  although  for  the  most  part  "a  cachectic 
body  with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  life."  According  to  Dr. 
Green's  report^  14  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  appeared  to  be 
generated  by  the  jail  disciplinCj  and  175  cases  of  pneiunonia 
occurred  in  l^jSlS  prisoners. 

As  the  ground  work  of  the  opinion,  of  the  local  origin  of  con- 
sumption amongst  the  prisoners  at  Midnapore,  and  for  assigning 
as  its  causes  the  ill-ventilated  jail^  and  the  prisoners  working  at 
the  red  hot  soil,  it  is  stated,  that  after  a  careful  examination  into 
the  early  history  and  origin  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  as  they 
occurred,  Dr.  Green  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  the 
men  thus  affected  were  previously  hale,  and  capable  of  earning  their 
livelihood;  and  were  not  subject  to  cough  before  imprisonment. 
He  found  that,  after  they  had  been  working  a  few  weeks  or  months 
on  the  roadSj  and  inhabiting  the  jail,  they  became  the  subjects  of 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  liiuga ;  and  frotn  time  to  time  of 
frequent  repetitions  of  these  attacks^  which  ended  in  some  cases  in 
recovery,  even  after  several  such  relapses ;  in  some  cases  in  death 
in  the  acute  stage,  in  others  in  a  prostrate  sinking  state,  with  a 
gradual  wasting  away  of  the  body,  and  all  the  symptoms,  and 
ultimately  all  tlie  post  mortem  morbid  appearances  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Thus,  in  reviewing  the  cases  of  undoubted 
phthisis  pnlmonalis,  whether  following  upon  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  above  alluded  to  or  not,  he  found  that,  of  nine  prisoners 
suffering  under  the  disease, — in  one,  pulmonary  symptoms  were 

■  developed  on  the  fifth  time  of  admission,  after  baring  been  a 
I    prisoner  for  nearly  12  months; — in  another,  the  prisoner  worked 

■  on  the  road  for  2  years  before  complaint ; — in  a  third,  he  appears 
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to  have  been  Trell  during  the  first  4  months  of  his  imprisonment 
before  the  symptoms  sliewed  themselves ;— in  a  fourth,  he  was  well 
during  the  first  year  in  jail,  and  frequently  aiHng  with  fever 
during  the  three  next,  up  to  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  at  the 
end  of  this  time ; — in  a  fifth,  pulmonary  disease  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  imprisonment  — in  a  sixthj  the  prisoner 
■worked  well  for  nearly  2  years ; — in  a  seventhj  he  remained  well 
in  jail  performing  his  daily  labour  6  months,  and  the  tubercular 
disease  was  not  suspected  until  after  the  eighteenth  month  of 
imprisonment; — in  an  eighth,  after  3 J  years  confinement,  the 
prisoner  having  been  meanwhile  subject  to  attacks  of  fever,  the 
disease  was  first  suspected ; — in  a  ninth,  although  irequently 
in  hospital  with  fever,  at  timesj  during  8  months,  yet  disease  of 
the  limgs  did  not  shew  itself  by  evident  symptoms  until  the 
eighth  month  of  imprisonment :  this  man,  it  is  stated,  might  have 
brought  with  him  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  but  he  was  able-bodied 
and  well  at  home.  In  these  cases,  Dr.  Green  remarks,  "it  may  be 
impossible  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
morbid  tubercular  disposition,  or  the  date  of  its  latent  commence- 
ment ;  yet  the  disease  was  evidently  nurtured  by,  if  not  the  growth 
of,  the  jail,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  any  predisposing 
taint  or  tendency  in  the  more  acute  case  of  pneumonia,  &c.,  there 
appeared  no  evidence  of  such,  either  in  the  living  symptoms,  or 
post  mortem  appearances,  the  men  having  worked  well  up  to  the 
time  of  the  attack."  * 

The  analogies  and  the  differences  in  the  cases  of  tuberculosis 
produced  under  circumstances,  in  many  respects  similar,  in  various 
couutries  so  remote  from  each  other  and  of  such  different  climates, 
are  highly  instructive.  In  the  Calcutta  Prison  we  recognize  simi- 
lar agencies  in  play  as  in  the  London  Penitentiary,  but  the  one  is 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  tubcrciilosis  is  little  prevalent,  and  the 
other  in  a  cold,  damp  climate,  where  it  is  very  prevalent.  In  the 
former  case,  pueumojiia,  and  acute  or  subacute  phthisis,  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  iu  the  acute  ])hthisi8  described  in  this  work 
(Path.  Anat.  p.  265),  or  the  phthisis  of  children,  appear  to  be  most 
prevalent;  the  blood,  after  one  or  more  attacks  of  pneumonia, 
under  the  influence  of  anti-hygienic  causes  capable  of  producing 
the  disease,  more  or  less  rapidly  runs  into  the  tuberculous  state. 

Barrack  discipline  would  appear,  from  the  Army  Eeports,  to  be 

*  Puthologica  Indicft.     Dr.  Groen'e  Report,  page  108. 
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closely  allied  to  prison  discipline,  in  its  effects  upon  health  and  the 
production  of  this  disease.  The  British  Foot  GuardSj  stationed  in 
Loudon,  are  in  a  very  great  degree  more  liable  to  consumption 
than  the  general  population  of  London ;  14*1  per  1000  died  of  it 
throughout  a  given  periodj  that  is  to  say,  more  than  two-thii'ds  of 
the  whole  deaths,  while,  dui'ing  the  period  over  which  the  returns 
sprcadj  the  deaths,  at  the  same  ages  in  the  cItH  population,  were 
not  one-third.  So,  also,  in  Foreign  stations,  even  where  the  inha- 
hitants  are  little  liable  to  the  disease,  the  mortality  in  the  British 
and  United  States  Armies  is  very  great.  It  is  a  curious  fact  again, 
that  the  relative  ft-equency  and  fatality  of  consumption  in  officers 
and  privates  at  some  stations,  as  in  the  "West  Indies,  is  very  dif- 
ferent; in  the  windward  and  leeward  Btation  the  admissions  were 
relatively  as  6  to  15,  and  the  deaths  of  the  officers  one-fourth;  in 
Jamaica  the  frequency  was  as  4  to  15,  and  the  deaths  among  the 
officers  one-fiflh  of  what  occurred  among  the  troops  generally. 
These  results  cannot  depend  upon  climate.  The  congregation  of 
soldiers  into  barracks  is  the  main  distinction  between  them  and  the 
general  population  of  a  place,  and  between  the  privates  and  the 
officers  ;  hence  these  facts  are  brought  directly  into  the  category 
of  the  effects  of  a  vitiated  or  insufficiently  renewed  atmosphere.* 
There  are  other  causes  in  play,  referrible  to  their  peculiar  duties 
and  habitSj  the  depressing  passions,  sexual  \iccs,  and  the  like, 
but  the  most  probable  cause  resides  in  the  air  of  the  barracks. 

2.    PROLONGED   HOSPITAI.   B£SID£NCB  AND   REOrMEX, 

MM.  Rjlliett  and  Barthez'  experience,  of  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  deaths  irom  tuberculosis  in  children,  has  frequently  been 
referred  to  in  this  work.  These  deaths  occurred  mainly  in  hospital 
practice,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  referred  by  the  authors  to  long 
continued  hospital  residence  as  a  cause.  In  nine  out  of  the  314 
cases  of  tubercle,  no  other  cause  than  this  appeared  to  exist  {Kb. 
cit.,  p.  100).  These  cases  became  tuberculous  in  hirge  airy  wards, 
appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  in  which  they 
remained  night  and  day ;  whereas,  among  children  who  were  kept 
in  more  confined  wards,  where  the  air  waa  much  more  impure,  but 
"who  enjoyed  the  free  air  of  the  garden  of  the  hospital,  one  patient 
only  became  so,  and  he  was  confined  constantly  to  the  ward  by 
paraplegia ;  from  which  circmnstances  the  inference  is  drawn,  that 
it  is  more  injurious  to  remain  constantly  in  a  sHghtly  Wtiated 
*  Urit  and  For.  Keview,  July  1839,  p.  225. 
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atmosphere,  than  to  pass  a  part  of  the  day  in  a  pure  air  and  the 
night  in  an  atmoBpherc  highly  vitiated,  and  that  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  hospitals  tends  to  the  production  of  the  diaease. 

This  subject  is  one  of  undoubted  importance.  MM.  Rilliett  and 
Barthez  refer  the  injurious  cflFccts  to  a  poisonous  state  of  the  air  ; 
they  remark,  verj'  truly,  that  a  mephitic  odour  exists  in  hospitals, 
produced  by  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients  and  bedsj 
and  from  the  ■vessels  containing  the  animal  secretions,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  best  ventilation ;  the  nourishment^  in  the  cases  iu 
qucstionj  ia  described  as  ample,  and  the  wards  were  free  from 
undue  moisture ;  hence,  they  observe,  the  frequency  of  tubercu- 
losis in  children's  hospitals  is  referrible,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
air  ;  but  it  has  been  shewn,  under  a  former  head,  that  no  evidence 
exists  bearing  out  the  idea  that  a  vitiated  atmospherCj  in  the  sense 
of  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  produces  this  disease. 

These  instances  are  too  limited  to  justify  a  conclusion.  The  nine 
children  who  became  tuberculous,  had  passed  through  varioxis  other 
diseases  before  tuberculosis  developed  itself;  some  had  hooping 
cough,  some  chronic  pleurisy,  one  chronic  uejiludtis,  &c.  At  the 
same  time,  the  large  proportion  of  cases  which  became  tuberculous 
under  hospital  discipline — 314  out  of  525  cases,  countenances  the 
idea  that  long  continued  residence  in  hospitals,  workhouses,  infir- 
maries, &c.,  is  liable,  especially  in  young  subjects,  to  bring  into 
action  the  tuberciilona  predisposition  if  not  to  induce  the  disease. 

The  agencies  by  which  such  a  result  is  produced,  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite  identical  with  those  which  operate  in  prison  discipline. 
Insufficient  renewal  of  the  air,  confined  respiration,  want  of  exer- 
cise, depression  of  spirits,  or  deficiency  of  mental  excitement,  and 
very  frequently,  added  to  these,  a  restricted  diet. 

These  considerations  affect  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
the  cstabhshmeut  of  hospitals  for  the  diseases  of  children  ;  a  ques- 
tion which  has  to  be  dealt  with^  in  the  main,  as  one  of  a  choice  of 
evQs  J  but  as  respects  the  locality,  the  aspects,  the  construction  and 
the  economy  of  hospitals  for  children,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
abould  not  be  overlooked.  It  would  be  a  great  e\il  to  society  if  it 
were  found  practically  that  such  institutions  tended  to  augment 
and  to  perpetuate  tuberculous  diseases. 

3.    T-OOAIiTTT    or    HABITATTOX. 

This  also  implies  combined  agencies  as  respects  heematosis ;  as 
«^Hter,  temperature,  humidity,  currents,  and  the  like. 
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A  town  and  country  residence  have  been  compared^  as  respects 
the  frequency  and  causation  of  tuberculous  diseases.  M.  D'Espine 
ascertainedj  that  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  of  680  deaths  from 
tubercleSj  in  four  years,  363  were  citizens,  and  317  country  people ; 
and  of  83  deaths  from  scrofula,  53  "were  citizenSj  and  32  country 
people.  {Lebert,  lib.  cit.,  p.  72.)  Mr.  Phillips  finds,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  much  greater  mortahty  from  acpofula  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  in  towns,  in  England,  the  proportion  being  as  97  to  50 ; 
and  in  another  order  of  facts,  the  proportion  of  1  in  12,000  hving 
in  country  districts,  to  1  in  35,000  in  manufacturing  districts.  We 
repeat  our  remark  here,  that  the  statistics  of  the  mortahty  of  these 
varieties  of  disease  are  not  the  statistics  of  the  respective  diseases, 
nor  are  the  statistics  of  scrofula  and  phtliisis,  the  statistics  of  tuber- 
culosis. Again,  the  influence  of  a  town  or  country  residence  is 
not,  in  these  statistics^  isolated  from  other  influences  which  concur 
with  locahty.  The  residents  of  the  coimtry,  in  the  mass,  when 
local  disease  sets  in,  such  as  the  various  external  scrofulous  aflVic- 
tions,  cannot  so  readily  command  medical  and  surgical  assistance, 
and  are  more  apt  to  neglect  the  early  inroads  of  fatal  attacks ;  this 
and  many  other  points  must  be  cousidered,  before  we  allow  statistics 
to  lead  us  into  the  behef,  that  the  vitiated  air  of  towns  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 


I 


4.    POVERTY    AXD    RICHES. 

Some  facts  recorded  by  M.  D'Espine,  of  Geneva,  and  referred  to 
by  Lebert,  on  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  and  scrofula  iu  the 
poor  and  rich,  apeak  volumes  as  to  the  causation  of  tuberculosis. 
The  mortahty  from  scrofula  being  in  the  general  mortality  ^^jim, 
the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  in  the  rich  is  only  ^fum,  while  in 
the  poor  it  is  ^*/i«tt.  The  general  mortality  from  tubercle  being 
^^/loiw,  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  in  the  rich  is  but  ®/ioqo, 
while  in  the  poor  it  is  ^^jum.  So  also,  Lombard,  combining  the 
statistics  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Geneva,  found  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  more  frequently  affected  with  phthisis  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  oue.  la  connection  with  this  result,  let  any  observer 
examine  critically  any  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  a  London 
charity  school,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which 
the  tuberculous  predisposition,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  form,  has 
developed  itself,  and  compare  them  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
children  of  the  more  aftluent  classes,  met  with  in  the  parks  and 
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gardens  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  once  it  mnat  be  seen  in  which 
class  tuberctdosis  predominates.  The  vitiated  atmosphere  aloue^  in 
which  the  poor  reside,  has  manifeatly  great  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  result ;  defective  diet  must  also  have  its  effect.  The 
poor  are  subject  to  the  most  complicated  combinations  of  anti- 
hygienic  circumstancesj  most  of  which  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  regarded  as  the  causes  or  the  preventives  of  tuberculous 
diseases.  The  problem  in  relation  to  the  poorer  classes  has  by  no 
means  been  worked  out  in  any  country.  We  find  them  subject  to 
— an  atmosphere,  excessively  hot  or  cold,  or  dry  or  moist,  or  pure 
or  vitiated — a  diet,  sufficient  or  insufficient — duties  excessively 
laborious  or  completely  sedentary — a  state  of  mind,  gloomy  or 
cheerful — secretions,  forced  or  suppressed — sexual  habits  moderate, 
immoderate  or  unnatural — several  of  wJiich  causes  combined  may 
be  the  most  eificient  in  the  production  of  the  disease  of  the  blood, 
and  others  may  exist  as  counterbalancing  agencies,  but  we  have  no 
sufficient  data  to  determine  the  relative  effects  of  each,  or  the  true 
cause  of  the  excess  of  mortality. 


5.    occur ATI0N8    OP    LIYE. 

Occupations  which  subject  the  iLidi\'idual  to  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy modes  of  life,  particularly  those  which  tend  to  imjiair  the 
respiratory  function  or  the  digestion  and  the  functions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  to  etiolate  the  body,  to  exhaust  or  depress  the 
\iial  powers,  to  produce  melancholy  and  depression  of  spirits, 
and  otherwise  to  contravene  the  necessary  condition  of  liEcma- 
tosis,  are  of  unquestionable  power  and  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  predisposes  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  they  are  probably  of  equal  power  in  predisposing 
to  the  invasion  of  some  other  diseases.  The  great  question 
here  is — whether  they  have,  of  themselves,  the  power  of  inducing 
the  tuberculous  transformation  of  the  blood  ?  and  if  they  have,  by 
virtue  of  what  agent,  or  M'hat  combination  of  agents,  is  the  effect 
produced  ?  Under  this  head  we  arc  in  a  special  manner  called 
upon  to  distinguish  between  the  causes  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease and  those  of  its  local  development,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
these  occupations  involve  both ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with  whole 
classes  of  Lndi'viduals  subject  at  once  to  anti-hygienic  influences, 
adequate  to  the  production  of  tubercTilous  blood,  and  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  cutaneous  aflcctioua,    ophthalmia,   glandular   diseases, 
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affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  viscera^  and  the  like.  Louia 
haa  justly  said^  that  the  influence  of  trades^  professions  and  occu- 
pations of  life  generally,  over  the  production  of  phthisis,  is  one  of  the 
most  comi)licatc<i  and  difficidt  of  problems  which  the  pathologist 
can  propose  to  solve,  a  multitude  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  remark 
here  forces  itself  upon  us  again,  that  as  a  main  result,  tuberculosis, 
and  all  its  fatal  consequencesj  is  produced  by  the  occupations  and 
modes  of  life  incidental  to  man  in  his  present  state  of  civilization. 

AI.  Benoiston  made  an  attempt  to  determine,  on  statistical  data, 
the  influence  of  occupations  over  the  production  of  tuberculosis 
(phthisis  pulmonalis).*  The  iuvestigation  was  very  limited,  many 
of  the  most  important  occupations  being  omitted  ;  no  distinction 
was  drawn  l>etween  the  causes  of  the  constitutional  disease  and  those 
of  its  local  development,  and  the  enquiry  embraced  only  one 
form  of  the  disease ;  the  results  accordingly  are  most  imperfect, 
and  they  contain  many  contradictions.  Subsequently,  M.  Lombard 
published  some  observations  of  more  importance,  but  still  referring 
only  to  phthisis,  and  wanting  the  distinction  just  referred  to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  measure  of  that  of  tuberculosis,  but,  as  before 
insisted  on,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  so. 

In  the  Report  of  the  year  1849,  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 
at  Brompton,  several  tabular  views  are  given,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracted : — 

T.VBLE  XXIII. 

JSkmffimg  tie  tmda  ami  oeaipcUioiu  of  4,368  PalienU  labouring  under  pkAisie,  irfoUd 

m  In  and  Out- ftitiaU*,  from  SqtiertUfer.  1843,  to  Dtcember  31,  1S48. 


Males— ToUl,  2.679. 


lo-Duor. 

OtU-Door. 

UlKCd. 

Cltrkt,  WanbouMiDta. 

LAtxnsTCT*    of   Tsrioui 

Oftrpeoten        

IM 

aod  fitiopncn 

an 

Und* 

490 

rftintm  ftnd  OUnon  . 

7.1 

Mftchuilu         

270 

Cuuhroen  and  CabfD«n 

IW 

SerranU 

vn 

Bulchcn          

15 

Tiilora     

m 

Vuioiu  occupatioru  ... 

\U 

Slinrmskm        

IS7 

Pnnlf  ra  koA  Compoaiton 

IM 

WeoTcn  wk)  GlAwn  ... 

9i 

Bftken     

45 

VariAiu 

un 

KiKie.  or  under  16 

'£i\ 

ToUl  Oirt-«loar 

Total  MiMd 

ToUl  In-door    ... 

LOSS 

7U8 

193 

*  Dc  I'inflaeiicc  de  cfirtaincs  profusaioos  sor  le  d6vC*lopeinont  do  U  ptitbia*  pulnion. 
Ann.  d'Uj^en.,  t  vi,  p.  5. 

2k 
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Table  XXIII  (cGiUinved.) 


Females— Total,  1,679. 


In-Door. 

Out-Door. 

Servanu,  or  persoDS  en- 

|f«^d  in  iu^oar  occu- 

mtian* 

MuUiKTB.  DniB»-inakc», 

836 

>'c«<llc  women,        and 

8traw-bounet  Makers 

sts 

Koue. 

Laundreuea      

82 

OoTcmeMCi       

10 

No  ocouMtioD,  or  uoder 

15 

m 

Totnl  In-door 

\,m 

Mixed. 


Noue. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  influeuce  of  occupations  in 
promoting  or  count eracting  tuberculosis  (the  tendency  to  con- 
8umption)j  the  following  tiible  of  the  occupations  of  nou-phtliisical 
patients  attending  a  general  hospital  is  annexed  to  the  former, 
the  numher  being  exactly  one  half  the  number  comprised  in  the 
last  table : — 

TABLE  XXIV. 
Sftewiiiff  tM  oeettpatioM  of%\l^  rasgji  relietetl  at  a  Genial  Sbipitali  ob  Out-J'utienit^ 
exclmihig  cases  of  plitlitais. 


Males,  885. 


In -Door. 

Out-Door. 

Mixed. 

GlerkH,       Warehoosemcn, 

LaliDurerK    of    varltius 

Carpeulcrs 

39! 

Sbopmon,  &C.    

S6 

kindH  _ 

M 

Paititera  and  Glaziers 

33 

Mechanics 

Bl 

Cockchnicti  and  Cabmca 

30 

VoriouB 

M 

Brrvnnts      

ft8 

Butcbori          

4 

Tailors        

M 

V&rious 

42 

Shoemakers            

4e 

PrinterB  and  CompOfilton 

9 

CakLTB          

9 

WcaTcra      

4 

VariouB       

97 

None,  or  under  15 

S27 

584 

no 

131 

Feiuxes,  1,294. 


In-Door. 


Scjvaiita,  ur  [ifrxdiiR  vn* 
pigcd  in  in-door  occu- 
pations  

Milliners,  ITeedle  women, 
&c 

X.R.andre«3e6  

Tione,  wonder  15 


633 

1S9 

59 
SIS 


l^ti 


OuUDoor. 


Various,       afi 
TTomcn,  iSic. 


Fruit- 


so 


^0 


UUed. 


Various  .. 


In  tho  Report,  it  is  remarked  by  the  physician  of  tlic  latter 
institution,  that  on  comparing  the  apparent  iniiuence  of  in-door 
and  out-door  occupation  over  the  production  of  phthisisj  with  their 
apparent  influence  over  the  production  of  other  diseases,  the  facts 
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do  not  warrant  the  inference  that  in-door  occupations,  of  them- 
aelveSj  liave  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  consumption  than  any 
other  tiiscasc.  Thus,  at  the  conaumption  Hospital^  the  in-door 
occupations  of  the  males  and  females  furnished  77  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases;  at  a  general  hospital,  85  per  cent.  At 
the  Consumption  Hospital,  out-door  occupations  furnished  1 8  per  -V— ' 
cent,  of  the  whole  j  and  at  a  general  hospital,  9  per  cent. ;  so  that 
the  patients  at  the  Consumption  Hospital  derived  from  in-door 
occupations  were  8  per  cent,  less,  and  those  derived  from  out-door 
occupations  9  per  cent,  more  than  at  a  general  hospital.  This, 
surely,  tends  to  prove  ouly,  that  in-door  employraentSj  in  com- 
parison with  occupations  out  of  doorsj  produce  more  diseases  than 
one,  and  not  to  invalidate  the  positive  figures  first  given  and  con- 
firmed by  observation  from  several  sources. 

With  a  view  to  assist  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
particular  occupations  in  producing  tuherculosisj  I  introduce  yet 
another  table  from  the  same  excellent  report  (1.  c.  p.  16). 

TABLE  XXV. 

SJmomg  the  relative  proportion  ofpergons  following  particular'  (XiCitpaiions,  to  the  ichol6 
number  ofcaset,  at  the  Consumptiitji  Hmj}lial  awl  the  GcneraJ  hospitaJs^  respectively. 


MALES. 


Per  Ccntftife  of 

2,670  Male 

Patients  at 

the  Consiimntion 

Hospital. 


Per  Ccntaf  e  of 

885  Male 

Patientn 

at  11  Ucucral 

Hospital. 


MaLB   POJ-ULITIOS   OF 

LoNUON  800,000. 


Number  of  Persona  cn^Kged 

in  Uicite  Trades  anil 

OccujMttions  111  LonUoa. 


Labourers,  Ont-door 
Clerk  s,      Wn  relioasomen, 

and  t?hopmim 
In-door  fcjcrvantB 
TailorB 
SliociriAkers 
Carpentors 

Coachmou  and  C&bioQU 
Priiiterii  aud  CompOsitOi 


18-2 

11-7 

8-8 
72 
4-7 
4-4 
40 
3-9 


10-6 

3-0 

4-3 
5-8 
4-7 
3-6 
3-5 
10 


50,000 


40,000 
20,000 
25,000 
18,000 

6,600 


FEMALES. 


Per  CentagfG  of 
t.6T9  Female 
cases  at  the  Con. 
siuuptioD  Hos- 
pital. 


Per  Ccntttge  of 
1.S!{)^1  Female 
o*ao«  at  a  Gene- 
ral Hospital. 


FUMAJ^-B  POPDLATlONf 

l.OOO.OOO. 


In-door  Servants  and  Per- 
«onR  impragcd  in  Do- 
mestic OccupatioTia    . . 

Milliners,  anil  Persons 
fiiiuilurly  cng^agcd 


49-8 
18-6 


G4-3 
13-0 


130,000 
21,000 


Printers  and  Compositors,  in  London,  fiimish  patients  to  the 

2  K  2 
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Hospital  for  Consumptioxi  in  the  proportion  of  3-9  per  cent,  and 

to  a  general  hospital  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent.  They  stand 
among  the  highest  alao  in  MM.  Benoiston's  and  Lombard's  lists. 
The  inference  ia  that  they  are  more  liable  to  consumption  than  to 
other  diseases,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  1.  In  Clerks  and 
Shopmen  the  proportion  is  nearly  the  same  aa  the  last,  viz.  4  to  1» 
Two  iu-door  Mak  Servants  apply  to  the  Consumption  Hospital  for 
one  to  a  general  hospital.  Tailors  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6. 
Needlewomen  and  Milliners  fumisli  184  pcr  cent,  of  ail  the  females 
attending  the  Consumption  Hospital,  and  18  per  cent,  of  the  sick 
at  a  general  hospital.  These  statistics,  limited  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  speak  volumes.  In  none  of  these  cases  are  the  different 
cla.98es  subject  to  any  special  irritating  or  other  exciting  cause  of 
injur}'  to  the  luugs.  They  shew  that  in  some  of  these  occupations 
the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  is  fearfiilly  frequent ;  in  others,  as 
ill  needlewomen  and  milliners,  not  only  consumption,  but  other 
diseases,  are  nearly  equally  so ;  the  individuals  follovving  these 
occupations  arc  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  during  the  day,  they  generally 
breathe  a  vitiated  atmosphere  in  close  lodging  houses  throughout 
the  night,  and  they  take  Httle  or  no  recreative  exercise — circum- 
stances conspiring  to  produce  an  insufficient  renewal  of  the  air 
within  the  chest,  and  an  habitual  deterioration  of  the  residual  air 
continually  required  for  the  process  of  respiration.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly exemplified  in  printers,  compositors,  clerks,  shopmen,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  needlewomen,  and  milliners.  The  little  exercise 
which  shopmen  take  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  compenaating 
agency,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts  tend  to  establish  the  direct 
effect  on  the  blood  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis,  independent  of 
any  primary  local  affection  whatever. 

In  Dr.  Guy's  "  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
employment  upon  health  "  (The  Statistical  Journal,)  it  appears 
from  an  analysis  of  the  General  Registry  for  1839,  and  of  the  out- 
patient books  of  King's  College  Hospital,  that  the  two  classes  of 
kboiuring  men  and  tradesmen,  under  40  yc^irs  of  age,  are  twice  as 
hable  to  pulmonary  consumption  as  the  class  of  gentry,  and  the 
difference  between  the  first  two  classes  is  very  trifling  ;  the  ratio  of 
deaths  from  consumption  to  those  from  aU  other  causes  heing 
respectively  as  1  to  2J,  1  to  2^,  and  1  to  5  ;  that  tradesmen  who 
die  of  consumption  die  at  an  earlier  age  than  either  the  gentry  or 


labourers ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  conaumption  to  the 
deaths  from  all  other  diseases,  in  those  who  follow  in-door  and  out- 
door employment,  are  respectively  as  1  to  1'98  and  1  to  2'56,  or  in 
round  numbers,  as  1  to  2  and  1  to  2  J, 

Prom  the  statistics  before  us,  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  are 
enabled  to  draw  some  general  eonclusions  : — 

1.  M.  Lombard  found  in  Parisj  Geneva^  Vienna  and  Hamburg, 
that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  persons  leading  a  sedentary 
life  afflicted  with  phtliiaia  than  of  those  leading  an  active  life,  iu 
the  proportion  of  141  to  89.  The  inference  is  that  tuberculosis 
is  produced  more  frequently  in  a  sedcutary  than  in  on  active 
life. 

2.  In  Paris,  Geneva,  Hamburgh  and  Vienna,  phthisia  is  twice 
more  frequent  in  those  working  within  doors  than  in  those  working 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  at  Brompton, 
the  relative  Hability  was  found  to  be  63  per  cent,  of  in-door  males 
to  30  per  cent,  of  out-door,  and  all  the  consumptive  femalea 
followed  in-door  occupations.  Dr.  Guy  found  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  the  former  class,  in  London,  as  374  to  25  of  the  latter, 
imder  30  years  of  age;  and  as  61  of  the  former  to  53  of  the  latter, 
imder  40  years. 

3.  Phthisis  occiira  at  an  earher  age  in  men  following  in-door 
occupations  than  in  those  following  out-door  occupations;  the 
same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  deaths  from  consumption. 
(Dr.  Guy.) 

4.  A  bent  posture  appeared  to  M.  Lombard  to  augment  the 
frequency  of  the  development  of  phthisis.  When  we  consider  the 
malformation  of  the  chest  in  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis, 
and  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  which  so  frequently  attend  the 
disease,  even  iu  its  slightest  shades,  there  c(m  be  no  doubt  of  the 
injurious  tendency  of  bent  and  constrained  positions  of  the  body. 
The  habitual  subjection  to  this  influence  may  also  be  regarded  as 
ancillary  to  sedentary  employment,  or  an  insufficient  renewal  of 
the  air,  or  defective  diet,  or  the  depressing  paaaiona,  singly  or  com- 
bined, in  the  production  of  the  disease  in  originally  healthy  consti- 
tutions. 

6»  The  influence  of  want  of  exercise  over  the  x)roduction  of  tuber- 
culosis is  especialiy  manifest  in  those  who  follow  occupations  con- 
fining them  within  doors.  The  ratio  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  pul- 
monalis  to  cases  of  all  other  tbscases  is  highest  where  the  amount 
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of  exercise  is  least,  and  lowest  where  it  is  greatest,  and  an  ii 
mediate  degree  of  cxcrtiou  prcaents  an  intermediate  ratio;  the 
same  ratios,  in  reference  to  exercise,  is  found  in  the  mortality  ;  also 
the  age  at  which  the  attack  takes  place  and  tliat  at  wliicli  it  prorei 
fatal,  is  earlier  in  emplojinents  conducted  with  little  exertion 
in  those  requiring  more,  and  in  those  conducted  with  modi 
exertion  than  in  those  demanding  great  effort.   (Dr.  Guy.) 

6.  In  the  class  of  in-door  occupations  witli  varied  exercise,  (a 
class  including  the  footman,  waiter,  &c.)  the  ratio  of  cases  d 
tuberculosis  pulmonaUa  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  sedentary.  (Dr, 
Guy.) 

In  considering  the  influence  of  occupation  over  the  production 
of  tuberculosis,  it  is  most  essentiid  to  avoid  falling  into  the  mis- 
apprehensions  which  have  too  frequently  resulted  from  the  diseascfl 
of  artisans  not  being  accurately  defined  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
but  every  variety  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease  being  set  dowrn  aa 
consumption.  Among  the  influences  which  tend  to  excite  local 
disease,  arc,  exposure  to  high  and  low  tcmpt:raturcs^  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  and  hygrometrical  conditions,  violent  bodih 
exertion  exciting  to  excessive  CTitaneous  action,  and  the  consequent 
Uability  to  sudden  arrest  of  perspiration  and  vicarious  action,  thi 
inordinate  use,  under  several  of  these  conditions,  of  diluting  fluids 
the  use  of  alcoliolic  fluids,  and  most  especially,  irritating  particlei 
floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Individuals  whose  occupatiuus  subjed 
them  to  these  influences  arc  thereby  rendered  liable  to  pulmonan 
attacks,  and  if  they  inherit  a  tubercidous  predisposition,  or  are  aJ 
the  same  time  subjected  to  those  influences  which  are  capable  <A 
producing  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood,  they  are  pre 
cipitated  into  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  some  other  form  of  tubcrca< 
lous  disease  i  but  these  influences  alone,  cannot  produce  tq^n 
culosis.  ^H 

Stone  masons,  miners,  coal  heavers,  flax  dressers,  workers  it 
cotton,  needle  pointers,  those  who  inhale  silex  in  a  minute  state  d 
division,  as  the  manufacturers  of  gun  flints,  and  others  engaged  ta 
analogous  operations,  die  prematurely  of  pulmonary  affections' 
but  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Ahson,  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  Dr.  Johnstone 
M.  Thackray,  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  and  others,*  have  shewn  co» 
elusively,  that  the  diseases  they  die  of  are  not  always  tuber< 
It  is  quite  true  that  tubercles  are  developed  in  some  of 

*  3ir  J,  Clark  on  Cousuui^tiou,  p,  170. 
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but  in  perliapa  a  majority,  broncliitis  and  various  pathological 
results  of  that  diseaaCj  arc  the  cuuscs  of  death.  Tims  it  is,  that 
the  statistics  of  MM.  Benoistonj  Lombardj  and  Villerme,=*=  of  the 
diseases  of  artisans,  present  so  many  anomalies  and  contradictions 
—they  have  omitted  the  patliological  anatomy  in  their  enqniriea. 
The  "  grinder's  asthma"  has  frequently  been  set  down  as  tubercu- 
losis. The  workers  in  cotton  in  France  are  subject  to  a  pulmonary 
affection  which  has  been  erroneously  included  in  the  statistics  of 
tuberculosis  (M.Villerme).  "Lamaladie  de  St.  Eoch,"  produced 
by  particles  of  silex  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  flints,  is  another 
example.  In  many  of  these  cases  death  may  be  produced  by 
chronic  bronchitis  from  mechanical  irritation,  but  tuberculosis 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  them  without  the  intervention  of  other 
causes. 

This  subject  has  been  very  clearly  put  by  Sir  J.  Clark,  as  be- 
tween the  causes  of  the  "  tuberculous  cachexia "  and  those  of 
bronchitis  (lib.  cit.  p.  193),  but  not  quite  so  distinct  a  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  as  in  the  present  work,  in  M'hich  the  general 
aflFection  is  regarded  as  an  idiopathic  disease  of  the  blood,  and  the 
above  pulmonary  affcctiong  as  primarily  local  diseases.  Sir  J.  Clark 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  result  where  one  set 
of  causes  is  in  operation  alone,  and  where  both  sets  of  causes  are 
in  play — the  Sheffield  griuders,  exposed,  together  with  the  exciting 
causes  of  local  disease,  to  the  confined  and  deteriorated  atmosphere 
of  the  town,  die  between  the  ages  of  28  and  33  years,  while  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  same  occupations  in  the  country,  gene- 
rally attain  the  age  of  40  years. 

M.  Parent-DuchS-telet  has  shewn  that  healthy  indiriduals  do 
not  become  affected  with  tuberciolosis  from  working  habitually  in 
an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  fine  dust  or  powder.  His  obser- 
vations apply  to  various  dusty  occupations.  He  found  that  any 
healthy  individual  may  live  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  so 
full  of  dust  that  one  could  scarcely  see,  where  individuals  predis- 
posed to  phthisis,  or  already  phtliisical,  could  not  exist^f 

In  Dr.  Calvert  Holland's  account  of  tho  various  classes  of 
grinders  in  Sheffield,  we  have  a  very  clear  account  of  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  affect  the  artisans  of  that  town. 
The  mechanical   irritation   of  the  pulmonary  surfaces   produces 

*  Aunalus  d'llygiene,  t  xxi,  p.  353. 
t  Anu,  Uygiune,  t.  x,  p.  Q9, 
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various  forma  of  disease,  and  death  from  various  causes^  and 
although  tuberculosis  is  a  frequent  result,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  it  does  not  occur.  Wliere  it  does  occuTj  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  other  causes  superadded  to  the  mechanical  irritation. 
The  irritatiou  ia  very  slow  in  producing  its  effects  in  robust  con- 
stitutions, and  after  death  indurated  and  condensed  lung,  dilated, 
thickened  and  ulcerated  bronchi,  occur,  without  tubercle ;  but 
where  the  tuberculous  predisposition  exists,  the  disease  is  more 
rapid,  and  tubercular  deposit  occurs.  Tlie  worst  cases  are  where 
the  local  exciting  cause  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  implying  bad  air,  insufficient  diet,  the  depres- 
sing passions  and  intemperate  habits  ;  here  irritation  of  the  bronchi 
and  lungs  occur  coetaneously  with  tuberculosis  of  the  blood,  and 
phthisis  is  the  result,  although  differing  very  considerably  in  its 
course  from  ordinary  tuberculosis  pulmonalis. 

How  much  these  causes  of  disease  of  the  blood  have  to  do 
with  the  result  is  shewn  by  the  following  important  part  of  the 
history:  Dr.  Holland  states — "the  injurious  effects  of  the  occu- 
pation belonging  particularly  to  dry  grinding,  and  the  evils  which 
it  produces,  are  comparatively  of  modern  origin.  Previous  to 
the  employment  of  steam  as  a  propulsive  power,  all  grinding 
wheels  were  situated  on  the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  two  to  ^ve  miles,  and  in  the  midst  of 
scenery,  exquisitely  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  consequence 
waa,  that,  whether  the  grinder  were  resident  in  the  country  or  the 
town,  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  daily 
exercise.  Besides  these  circumstances,  which  are  well  calculated 
to  preserve  the  animal  system  in  health,  he  had  frequent  holidays, 
from  the  supply  of  water  being  either  too  great  or  too  small,  so 
that  liis  apphcation  was  less  continuous  than  under  the  new 
system,  which  has  none  of  these  interruptions."  * 

Under  this  head,  again,  we  have  to  lament  the  deficiencies  of 
statistical  science.  No  more  important  question  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  can  well  be  started  than  the  one  before  ns;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  it  we  require  as  data — 1.  The  number  of  individuals 
engaged  in  each  occupation,  with  as  much  information  as  possible 
as  to  their  ages,  family  history,  &c.  2.  The  nimiber  of  individuals 
affected  with  tuberculous  diseases  generally,  and  with  each  impor- 
tant variety,  at  epochs  and  in  periods  of  life.    3.  The  number  of 

*  Diseo^efi  of  tlio  LxrngB  irom  Mechuiiical  Causes.    1843. 
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deaths  from  tuberculous  diseases,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  all  diseases  in  each  occupation.  4.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  generally  from  tubercular  diseases, 
and  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes.  5.  The  particular 
influences  to  which  each  occupation  or  mode  of  life  subjects  the 
individual.  6.  A  very  full  account  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
in  fatal  cases.  In  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  these  data  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale,  but  the  nearer 
we  approach  it  the  more  demonstrative  will  the  science  become, 
and  with  the  greater  certainty  of  success  will  remedies  he  applied. 

Factory  labour. — In  this  country,  even  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  more  important  sanitary  question  than  the  in- 
fluence of  our  factory  system  over  the  health  of  the  workmen.  A 
general  opinion  has  prevailed  that  factory  labour  is  especially  in- 
jurious to  health  and  longevity,  but  Mr.  Phillips  has,  I  think, 
shewn  that,  as  compared  with  other  anti-hygienic  influences,  this 
view  is  at  all  events  exaggerated.  If,  he  states,  there  be  anything 
peculiarly  injurious  to  life  in  factory  towns  or  labour  it  is  not  made 
apparent  in  the  mortality  tables  or  the  returns  of  friendly  societies 
(lib.  cit.  p.  227) ;  and  the  mortality  in  thcae  towns  presses  as 
much  upon  those  not  engaged  in  factory  labour,  masons,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors,  for  instance,  as  upon  the  manufacturers. 

Baudelocque  imputes  to  factory  districts  a  large  amount  of 
tuberculosis,  owing  to  small  and  Ol-ventilated  workshops,  and 
believes  that  by  viciously  disposing  the  places  of  labour  we  may 
multiply  the  disease  at  will.  Lugol,  consistent  with  his  theory, 
denies  that  the  influences  in  question  have  any  effect  whatever. 
Mr.  PhiUips  has,  I  think,  set  this  question  in  its  true  point  of 
view ;  he  brings  clear  e\*idence  that  in  factory  towns,  the  external 
population  suffer  more  from  external  tuberculosis  and  probably 
more  from  tuberculosis  generally  than  those  engaged  in  the  fac- 
tories. Villerme  had  remarked,  that,  even  in  factory  districts,  it 
is  upon  those  who  are  not  employed  in  factories  that  the  mortality 
falls  with  most  severity ;  they  are  more  exposed  to  misery  and 
want,  and  equally  to  noxious  local  influences,  while  the  earnings  of 
the  factory  labourer  give  him  the  means  of  overcoming  many  of 
the  noxious  agents  amder  wbich  the  idle,  or  irregularly  employed, 
or  very  poor,  would  sink. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  influence  of  occupations  of  all  kindsj  and 
this  especially,  in  relation  to  their  eftect  upon  the  blood  and  the 
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production  of  tuberculosis,  must  be  regarded  in  detail.  A  man 
and  liis  vrife  and  a  family  of  cliildren  engaged  in  a  factoryj  with  a 
certain  daily  amount  of  exercise,  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and 
comparative  couteutmeut  of  mind,  will  be  much  icsa  likely  to 
become  tuberculous  than  the  same  family  living  at  home,  probably 
day  and  night,  in  a  close  habitation^  with  uncertain  employment, 
deficient  and  irregular  exercise,  a  precarious  supply  of  food,  and 
the  continued  operation  of  mental  distress.  The  adequacy  of  these 
influeucea  to  produce  the  disease  of  the  blood,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
unquestionable.  In  the  former  case,  the  regular  healthful  mental 
excitement,  and  moderate  exercise  of  the  body,  promote  the  con- 
tinual renewal  of  the  respiratory  air  within  the  chest,  and  may 
even  counteract  the  effects  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  large 
town,  aggravated  by  the  indifferent  ventilation  of  a  factory.  In 
taking  this  comparative  liew,  we  need  not  overlook  the  positive 
evils  of  excessive  labour  in  close  workshops,  but  regarding  tuber- 
culosis as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  the  occupation  and  habits  of  the 
poor  in  farmer  tlmesj  before  our  factory  system  sprung  up,  and  at 
the  present  time,  in  localities  where  factories  do  not  exist,  are 
under  many  circumstances  much  better  calcidated  to  produce  the 
disease  than  factory  labour. 

A  Military  or  Naval  Life. — A  sea-faring  life  has  long  been 
recognized  as  exerting  a  favourable  influence  over  tuberculosis. 
According  to  the  Reports  of  the  British  Naval  Sui'geons  at  the 
North  American  and  West  India  Stations,  there  are  about  five 
attacks  of  consumption  per  1000  men  and  only  two  deaths,  wliich, 
as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  disease  either  in  civil  or 
military  life,  is  extremely  lowv  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  sailors  are  engaged  in  the  service  for  a  comparatively 
short  period,  and  that  when  sick  they  are  very  soon  sent  home 
invalided,  so  that  we  can  an'ive  at  no  conclusive  deductions  from 
these  facts.  A  military  life  has  manifestly  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  those  who  follow  it.  The  troops  of 
ever}^  class  stationed  at  home  die  of  it  more  frequently  than  the 
general  population.  According  to  Colonel  Tulloch's  statistics, 
drawn  from  the  War  Office  Returns,  the  deaths  from  consumption, 
in  the  troops  stationed  at  home,  bear  the  proportion  of  about  2  to 
1  of  the  general  population  at  the  same  ages;  and  having  shewn 
that  this  excess  is  not  attributable  to  cold  or  other  atmospheric 
influences,  nor  to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  Colonel  Tiilloch 
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leans  to  the  opinion  that  a  number  of  men  aggregated  together 
into  one  apartment  in  barracks,  is  probably  closely  connected  with 
the  etiology,  (p.  4:92,) 

The  same  thing  occnrs  at  most  of  the  foreign  stations,  and  is  also 
exemplified  in  the  Continental  and  American  Armies,  This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  climate,  but  we  shall  see  reason,  as  we 
proceed,  to  conclude  that  it  is  owing,  mainly,  to  tlic  hygiene  of  a 
Boldicr'a  life,  a  subject  which  wiU  be  found  more  fully  illustrated 
under  the  head  of  "  climate." 

6.    SEASON. 

That  there  is  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  is  a  tolerably  clear 
deduction  from  recorded  facta.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that 
both  scrofula  and  phthisis  occur  more  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  or  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  and  that,  when  the  general 
disease  has  set  in,  the  local  affections  are  aggravated  at  these 
seasons;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iinder  special  circnm- 
stances  this  takes  place.  Thus — in  the  Millbauk  Penitentiary, 
Dr.  Baly  found  that  the  first  symptoms  of  scrofulous  disease,  in 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  instances,  appeared  during  the  cold 
season  of  the  year,  and  that  the  disease,  if  previously  existing, 
always  became  aggravated  at  that  season  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  and  pardons  due  to  scrofulous  disease 
occurred  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  the  smallest 
number  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  in  the  proportion 
of  175  to  74. 

With  respect  to  phthisis — Statistical  results  on  a  limited  scale 
frequently  shew  a  preponderance  of  cases,  or  of  deaths,  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  thus,  in  Dr.  Thompson's  statistics  of  Glasgow  (The 
Northern  Journal)  the  deaths  were  most  muneroua  in  the  winter 
season,  and  in  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  other 
localities  the  same  result  appears,  but  of  277  patients  interrogated 
by  M.  Louis,  in  137  the  first  symptoms  were  reported  as  having  oc- 
curred during  October,  November,  December,  January,  February 
and  March ;  in  140  they  occurred  during  April,  May^  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  M.  Briquet  found,  of  08  phtliiaical 
patients,  30  presented  the  first  symptoms  Ln  December,  January 
and  February;  24  in  March,  April  and  May;  23  in  June,  July 
and  August ;  21  in  September,  October  and  November.  Of  412 
ciises  of  phthisis  occurring  in  the  United  States'  army,  diuiug  a 
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period  of  ten  yearSj  207,  or  4  */iotlia  per  1000,  originated  in  the 
winter  BeasoUj  and  205,  or  4  ^/loths  per  1000,  in  the  summer 
season.  (Forry,  lib.  cit.)  In  Tables  VIII  and  IX  (p.  370)  it  appears 
clearly  that  in  56,338  tuberculous  subjects^  including  the  phthisi- 
cal, scrofLdous,  mesenteric,  and  hydrocephalic,  season  had  no 
marked  influence  over  the  mortality  ;  according  to  the  first  men- 
tioned Table,  during  five  yeara,  11,874  cases  of  tuberculous  disease 
terminated  during  the  quarter  ending  in  March,  1 1,932  up  to  June, 
11_,699  to  Septcmberj  and  11,010  during  the  quarter  ending  in 
December^  and  the  registrar- general' 8  reports  generally  confirm 
this  conclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  something  specific  in  the  prison 
discipline,  totally  apart  from  the  influence  of  season,  produced  the 
result  determined  by  Dr.  Haly,  who  very  appropriately  mentions, 
"  the  greater  foulness  of  the  air  breathed  by  the  prisoners  during 
the  ^vintcrj  when  they,  in  the  endeavour  to  exclude  the  cold  air 
from  their  cells,  kept  their  windows  continually  closed ; "  althougli 
he  attributes  a  great  part  of  the  efiPect  to  the  direct  influence  of 
cold. 

7.    CLIMATE. 

Inasmuch  as  that  tuberculosis  prevails  in  variable  degrees  in  diflPe- 
rent  regions  and  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  very  general 
opinion  prevails  that  climate  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  the  disease.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  opinion  been  carried,  it  has  even  been. 
maintained  that  climate  is  the  only  influence  capable  of  indn- 
cing  it,  and  that  in  all  other  cases  it  is  derived  by  hereditary 
transmission  from  parents;  the  influence  of  climate  being  regarded 
as  something  totally  distinct  from  any  of  those  known  anti-hygienic 
causes  to  which  the  disease  is  more  usually  attiibuted,  and  in  con- 
junction with  which  climate  itself  is  more  generally  believed  to 
produce  the  effect.  With  those  who  have  not  taken  this  extreme 
view,  climate  ia  still  regarded  ns  a  very  powerful  causCj  and  change 
^^  of  climate,  as  an  etiological,  prophylactic  and  curative  agent. 
^B  Viewed  etiologically,  the  subject  natmrally  di^Hidea  itself  into— 
^^  1.  The  geography  of  tuberculosis — 2.  The  effects  of  change  of  cli- 

I  mate — 3.  The  qualities  of  climate  which  afi'ect  the  prevalence  and 

I  fatality  of  the  disease. 

i 


1.  The  Geography  of  Tuberculosis, 
Notwithstaudiug  aU  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed,  and  all 
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that  has  been  writtctij  we  have  no  sufficient  data  upon  which  we  can 
found  a  comprehensive  geographical  cliart  of  the  absolute  or  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  different  countries  and  climates. 
This  arise-s  fi'om  various  obvious  causes.  Even  where  registers  are 
kept  and  pubhahed  to  the  world  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  systems  adopted,  and  where  individuals  have  bestowed  great 
pains  over  the  subject  their  investigations  have  generally  been 
limited  to  a  particular  form  of  the  disease.  One  individual  writes 
on  the  prevalence  of  scrofula,  and  another  on  that  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  in  particular  localities,  both  omitting  all  consideration  of 
mesenteric  phthisis,  tuberculous  cerebral  affections,  and  the  like. 
As  regards  many  countries,  it  is  totally  impracticable  to  obtiun  any 
numerical  data  whatever,  yet  the  general  statements  of  observers 
are  important,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  information 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is  extremely  scattered.  Again, 
meteorological  data  are  essential  in  forming  estimates  of  the  effects 
of  climate  in  health  and  disease,  and  this  branch  of  science  ia  still 
very  imperfect.  At  present,  very  general  obsci-vations  are  being 
made,  with  greatly  improved  insti-umeuts,  corrected  to  uniform 
standards,  and  we  may  justly  exx)ect,  under  thia  head,  a  very  great 
accession  of  positive  knowledge  at  no  very  distant  period,  Tho 
whole  subject  of  the  geography  of  tuberculosis,  viewed  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  calculated,  partly  owing  to  its  extent  and  comprehen- 
eiveness,  to  impress  us  with  the  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  although 
the  mass  of  fiuita  extant  is  extremely  large.  Any  attempt  to  give  a 
full  account  of  these  would  occupy  a  volume  of  itself. 

Androl  collected  statistics  of  phthisis,  according  to  latitude,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  from  50^*  to 
60°  North  latitude ;  from  45°  to  50^  it  augments  in  fre[|uency  ; 
from  35°  to  45^  its  frequency  varies  so  much  in  different  countries 
and  localities  that  no  general  expression  can  be  given;  and  from 
10°  to  20°  the  same  remark  is  applicable^  but  as  the  climate  of  o 
country  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  latitude  it  is  better  to 
take  another  ground  of  comparison. 

The  Isothermal  lines  suggested  by  Ilaoiboldt  form  a  better  division 
for  our  present  purpose.  If  we  take  the  Torrid  Zone,  bounded  by 
the  isothermal  lilies  of  70°  from  the  warmth  equator,  or  line  of  the 
greatest  mean  annual  warmth — the  tenipcratu  kouch,  conipriwing 
;the  regions  between  the  i»othermul  liucM  of  70'' and  a<r,  norUi  and 
south — and   the  frigid  koucn,  compriHing  the  rrKi""«  below   lUo 
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isothermal  line  of  30",  or  those  of  permanent  frozen  ground — there 
appear  to  be  relative  differences  as  to  the  liability  to  the  disease ; 
although  the  actual  tcmperatiu'Cj  measured  by  the  mean,  being  but 
oue  of  uimierous  elements  of  which  climate  consists,  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  any  division  of  this  kind,  nor  is  it  of  great 
importance. 

(a)  Tlie  North  Frigid  Zone, — We  have  no  accurate  information 
as  to  the  diseases  or  the  causes  of  death  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes  of 
Greenland,  or  of  the  population  of  Spitzbergeu,  of  Russian  America, 
or  the  regions  north  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  maritime 
tribes  of  North-Western  America;  but  from  the  accounts  of 
voyagers  and  travellers,  authors  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  in 
some  at  least  of  these  races  tuberculosis  occurs,  but  is  a  rare 
disease. 

If  we  take  those  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  border 
nearest  on  the  limit  of  permanent  frozen  ground,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  line  of  30'  to  40"^  mean  auuual  temperature,  all  the  testi- 
mony before  us  leads  to  the  conclusion  tbat  tuberculosis  is  compa- 
ratively a  rare  disease,  In  the  most  northerly  inhabited  portion  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  in  Iceland,  the  northern  districts 
of  Sweden^  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  testimony  of  medical  ob- 
servers and  liistorians,  inchiding  Dr.  Tliorstcnson,  who  practised  in 
Iceland  seventeen  years.  Lord  Molesworth,  Professor  Retzius,  Dr. 
Roberta,  Dr.  Schleisner,  Linnaeus,  and  others,  the  disease,  whether 
in  the  form  of  scrofula  or  phthisis,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  from 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  we  may  even  say,  as  respects  the  most 
northerly  districts,  very  rare. 

In  Russia^  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  comprised  between 
these  two  lines^  including  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  according 
to  the  older  writers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  disease 
has  ever  been  much  less  frequent  than  in  Britain^  and  this  fact  has 
been  more  recently  confirmed  by  Sir  A.  Crichton  and  Sir  O. 
Lefevre.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  a  mean  temperature 
of  about  38'  Fahr.^  scrofula  is  more  common  than  in  England 
and  commits  great  ravages;  its  attacks  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
external  glands,  the  face,  eyes,  throat  and  bones  of  the  extremities, 
but  it  rarely  affects  the  lungs.  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  those 
who  bear  about  their  necks  scars  from  scrofnlous  ulceration,  are 
supposed  iu  this  country  to  be  almost  exempt  from  consumptiou. 
(Philhps,  p,  74.) 
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From  a  note  in  Dr.  Baly'a  paper  "  On  the  mortality  in  prisonsj" 
(lib.  cit.,  p.  236)  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  prisons  in  No7^ay, 
there  is  a  very  low  mortality,  owing  to  a  small  number  of  deaths 
from  consumption ;  and  since  these  prisons  arc  not  better  regu- 
lated than  our  own,  but  rather  worse,  the  presumption  isj  although 
the  returns  arc  little  to  be  depended  upon,  that  the  climate  of 
Norway  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 

(b)  Hie  Torrid  Zones. — Passing  now  to  the  meteorological 
torrid  zone,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  from  70^  to  HH'^j  the 
latter  being  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  interior 
of  Africa — a  region  including  the  greater  part  of  South  AjBcrica, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Africa,  all  the  countries  and  islauda  constitu- 
ting the  southern  parts  of  Astaj  and  rather  more  than  the  northern 
half  of  Australia^hcrc,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colder  countries, 
tuberculosis  is  also  rare  when  compared  with  temperate  chmates, 
but  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  and  a  great  want  of 
uniformity. 

In  Northern  Africa,  with  a  range  of  temperature  a  little  above 
and  below  70°,  all  the  accounts  rendered  by  native  and  European 
physicians,  and  other  authorities,  tend  to  shew  a  remarkable 
comparative  exemption  from  the  disease  in  any  form ;  not  only 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  different  countrieB,  but  amongst 
foreigners  residing  there  for  any  period. 

^SypU  and  especially  Upper  E^ijptj&s  respects  chmate,  is  warm, 
dry  and  tolerably  equable ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  favom-ed  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  which  the  native  inhabitants  have 
been  represented  as  enjoying  almost  an  immunity  firom  tubercu- 
loaia ;  its  salubrity  in  this  respect  having  been  recognized  as  long 
ago  as  the  age  of  Phny.  Of  the  infrequency  of  the  disease  in  any 
form  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but^  no twitli standing  the  quahties 
of  the  climate,  anti-hygienic  influences  are  capable  of  producing  it 
here  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kaye  found  maika  of  external  scrofula  on 
2  out  of  52  children,  and  in  the  villages  on  the  Nile,  where  the 
children  are  naked  and  dirty,  living  in  huts  where  the  pure  air 
had  neither  ingress  nor  egress,  except  through  a  small  hole  near 
the  ground,  and  on  a  very  poor  diet,  this  form  of  the  disease 
occurs.  (Phillips.)  Most  of  the  children  were  also  observed  to 
have  enlarged  abdomens,  but  no  account  of  the  pathological  cause 
is  given.  All  the  writers  on  tliis  country,  from  the  earUest  to  the 
latest  times,  concur  in  their  accounts  of  the  infrequency  of  con- 
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fiumption,  attributing  this,  according  to  their  particular  views,  to 
one  or  more  of  tlie  qnnlitiea  of  the  climate  already  mcutioucd. 
There  is  also  a  general  accordance  as  to  the  salutary  tendency  of  a 
residence  in  the  country  by  consumptive  patients,  notwithstanding 
wliich  the  negro  race  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  natives 
of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  where  phthisis  occurs  even  more  rarely 
than  in  Egj'jjt,  are  frequently  affected  with  the  disease. 

In  Syria  also,  from  the  best  accounts  before  us,  it  appears  that 
tuberculosis  ia  very  rare.  At  Beyrout  (mean  temp.  69°6'),  of  75 
children  examined  by  'Sir.  Kaye,  there  vfcrc  only  three  with  any 
sign  of  external  scrofula,  and  these  cases  were  afforded  by  the 
worst  part  of  the  town,  where  the  atmosphere  is  close,  damp,  and 
tainted  by  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  tlie  children  were 
dirty;  a  scar  on  the  necks  of  adults  is  seldom  seen,  (Phillips, 
p.  336.).  Of  1297  patients  relieved  during  three  months  at  the 
Dispensary,  4  only  are  recorded  as  phthisis,  and  110  as  intermit- 
tent fever.  Phthisis  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  disease,  and  sci^fiila, 
hydrocephalus  and  tabes  meaenterica  are  not  mentioned.  (Dr. 
Kerns;  Lancet,  vol.  i,  181-2-t3,  p,  869.) 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  travelled  in  Persia  in  the  17  th  century,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  diseases  which  prevail,  does  not  mention 
consumption  or  scrofula,  and  Chardin  states  that  the  Persians  are 
not  subject  to  pulmonary  complaints.  (Southey  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  1811.  p.  46.) 

The  testimony  of  the  French  writers  with  respect  to  Algiers  and 
the  Barbary  coasts  is  equally  in  favor  of  this  comparative  immunity 
from  the  disease,  although  this  district  extends  beyond  the  lino  of 
70',  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Tunis  being  68^5.  Accor- 
ding to  M.  Eroussaia,  in  Algiers,  where  intermittcnts  prevail,  of 
40,000  sick  in  the  French  army,  only  62  were  phthisical,  or  1  in 
every  650  sick,  and  the  deaths  from  phthisis  were  1  in  102 ;  wliile 
in  the  army  in  France,  it  ia  1  in  5  deaths;  this  extraordinary 
disparity  is  referred  by  M.  Boudet  and  others  to  the  antagonistic 
operation  of  malaria. 

The  climate  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  characterized  by 
extreme  humidity  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  but 
not  so  great  as  many  localities  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  tropi- 
cal countries.  We  have  no  authentic  records  of  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  and  can  only  infer  its 
iufrequency  from  the  facts  relating  to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
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;  Sierra  Leone,  an  essentially  tot  and  humid  climate,  of  124 
deaths  of  British  Officers,  not  one  was  from  puhnonary  disease, 
and  the  Negro  troops  are  not  half  so  subject  to  disease  of  the 
lungs  here  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  eoloniea. 

Taking  the  torrid  Eone  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Mexico  ia 
situated  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  warmth  equator,  about  6560  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  being  extremely  rarified, 
the  site  of  the  city  excessively  damp,  near  a  lake  with  marshy 
borders,  and  evaporation  very  rapid.  According  to  general  opinion 
tuberculosis  is  very  rare,  but  Dr.  Martinez  (quoted  by  M.  Louis) 
found  ^sth  of  40  aubjeeta  tubercular. 

South  of  the  warmth  equator  in  this  zone,  the  evidence  is  in 
general  favourable  to  the  infrequency  of  the  disease.  In  St.  Helena 
the  mortality  of  the  population  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  ia  but 
3-2  per  1000  annually  ^  (CoL  Tulloch).  Of  43  officers  who  fell 
sick  during  four  years  in  this  island,  1  only  was  a  case  of  con- 
sumption. (Idem.) 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  earth  that  the  temperature 
is  more  uniform  than  British  Guiana.  According  to  Dr.  Hancock, 
tubercular  consumption  is  unknown  on  the  coast,  and  extremely 
rare  in  the  moimtains,  although  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
Llanos.  The  author  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  genuine 
phthisis  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  nor  a  single  case  of  calculus  gene- 
rated there;  facts  which,  if  to  be  relied  upon,  arc  of  the  more 
importance  owing  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  being 
Africans,  who,  when  transported  to  any  other  region  of  the  globe, 
have  been  shewn  to  be  especially  liable  to  tuberculosis.  This 
statement,  if  correct,  shews  that  the  immunity  of  the  population 
from  the  disease  here,  as  in  other  localities,  is  no  guarantee  against 
its  occurrence  under  special  anti-hygienic  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  army  discipUne,  since,  from  a  table  which  will  presently 
be  given,  it  appears  that  the  disease  ia  as  frequent  here  in  tho 
British  troops,  white  and  black,  as  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.* 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Smith's  account  of  Peru,  tuberculoaia  is 
frequent  in  Lima ;  but  in  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes  it  is  much 
less  so,  if  indeed  the  inhabitants  do  not  eujoy  a  complete  immu- 
nity. (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jomrnal.) 


*  Observations^  on  the  Cliniatc,  Soil,  &c.  of  Britwh  Guiana. 
Rev ,  vol,  i,  p.  5(>8. 
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The  Mawitius  presents  great  diversity  of  climate;  upon  the 
whole  it  ia  mild,  rather  himiid,  with  a  limited  range  of  tempera- 
ture; yet  80  far  as  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  army 
returns,  it  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  occurrence  of  con- 
sumption, a  greater  proportion  of  the  men  being  attacked  annually 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean  or  America.  I 
have  no  information  before  me  of  the  linbihty  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants to  the  diHcnae  in  any  of  its  forms. 

Like  the  West  Indies^  this  chmate  is  most  fatal  to  the  Negro 
race. 

The  principal  part  of  the  East  Indies  ia  included  between  the 
isothermal  lines  of  75°  and  the  warmth  equator,  comprising  a 
country  Avith  a  mean  annual  temperature,  for  the  most  part,  from 
about  76''  or  78''  to  S^i''.  In  so  immense  an  extent  of  territory  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  general  definition  of  climate ;  but 
it  appears  to  possess  no  absolute  immunity,  either  as  respects  its 
geographical  position  or  the  constitution  of  its  native  inhabi^nntsJ, 
from  the  production  of  tuberculosis,  aa  she^m  by  the  facts  related 
at  page  4'JO,  concerning  the  jail  at  Midnapore^  and  as  further 
proved  by  tuberculosis  occurring  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
among  the  sewer-bred  rats  of  Calcutta.  (Webb's  Path-  Indica.) 
Ourang-outangs,  bears,  and  Arab  horses,  when  imported  into 
Calcutta,  die  of  tubercular  disease,  which  could  not  have  been 
hereditary,  nor  could  there  have  been  a  congenital  predisposition, 
but  they  are  clear  instances  of  the  disease  having  been  acquired. 

The  testimony  respecting  India  ia  extremely  conflicting,  accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Stewart,  who  admits  that  the  cluldren  of  Europeans 
are  almost  exempt  from  scrofula]  the  half-castes — chiefly  the  chil- 
dren of  officers  by  native  mothers — are  all  scrofulous,  and  the 
tubercidous  constitution  is  the  prevailing  one  in  the  native  Hin- 
doos, although  the  disease  does  not  develope  itself  so  early  aa  in 
England.     Dr.  Jackson  represents 

8  Ottt  of  10  half-caalc  cliildren  scrofulous. 
5       „       10  Nativo  „  „ 

4       „       10  English  „  „ 

1       „       10  Mu&solmen     „  ,f 

Dr.  Spry  also  represents  the  whole  of  75  half-castes,  300  out  of 
504  natives,  and  not  one  of  146  children  of  pure  English  paren- 
tage, as  affected  with  swelled  cervical  glands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  infrequency  of  external   scrofida  in  Calcutta  is  stated  most 
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positively  in  Dr.  Allen  Webb's  work ;  altbongb  it  is  admitted 
to  be  frequent  in  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya  monntaius,  I 
extract  Dr.  Green's  testimony  on  this  point.  (Lib,  cit.  p.  126.) 

"  Taking  the  teat  which  Mr.  PliiHips  chiefly  resorts  to,  namely, 
the  existence  in  the  glands  of  tlie  neck  of  scrofuloua  swellings  in 
children,  or  the  marks  of  cicatrices  where  they  have  been  opened 
by  the  knife  or  by  ulceration,  I  can  assert  that  I  have  never  seen 
such  swellings^  nor  ulcerations,  nor  have  I  consequently  had  occa- 
aion  to  open  them,  in  the  300  children  of  all  ages,  and  even  to 
adult  age,  of  which  the  Government  Orphan  School  consists,  and 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  half-caatca,  the  remainder  European. 
In  the  children  of  La  Martiniere  (260),  all  of  Calcutta,  of  whom 
not  more  than  30  are  European  bred,  and  who  are  likewise  under 
my  medical  care,  their  ages  varying  from  4  to  16,  and  also  chiefly 
half-caste,  the  remainder  European  or  Armenian,  the  only  children 
among  the  girls  having  marks  of  scrofula  belong  to  one  family, 
and  are  European  bred.  Of  the  boys,  two  only  present  marks. 
Moreover,  the  Orphan  School  children  are  always  examined  care- 
fully upon  ndmissiopj  yet  in  these  examinations  for  the  last  four 
years  I  never  saw  mark  a  of  scrofula.  In  the  Orphan  Schools 
there  are  between  400  and  500  admissions  to  hospitaJ,  annually, 
yet  not  one  entry  for  scrofula.  How,  therefore,  cau  scrofula  be  so 
rife  in  Calcutta  as  to  exist  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  80  per  cent, 
in  East  Indian  children,  and  40  per  cent,  in  English-bred  chil- 
dren ?  Among  the  natives  of  Intha  inhabiting  the  lower  range  of 
the  Hymalayan  mountains,  I  have  certainly  seen  scrofulous  swel- 
lings and  ulcers  in  the  neck,  common;  but  in  no  other  part  of 
India  do  I  know  this  disease  to  prevail  generally ;  yet  I  have  had 
the  rare  fortune  of  seeing  nearly  all  of  the  country,  having 
traversed  it  from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  Hymalaya,  from  the 
Sutledge  to  the  Barampooter/' 

The  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Board,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.U.S.,  for  some  very 
valuable  Statistical  Essays  on  the  Diseases  of  India,  published  in 
the  Statislical  Journal*  from  which  I  extract  the  following  facts. 

In  267,456  cases  of  all  diseases  occurring  in  five  years  at  the 
dispensaries  in  Betigal  arid  the  North-  West  Provinces ,  there  are  re- 

•  BUtistica  of  the  Goveniment  Charitable  DiBponaaries  ol*  India,  cliiefly  in  Bengal 
and  tlio  Nortli -Western  Provinces.  StatisticalJouraul,  March  lS-17.  Mortality  and 
Chief  Diseases  of  the  Troops  under  the  Madras  Gdvcrnrneut  Idem.  May  18.j1, 
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corded  1158  admissions  for  external  tuberculosis  or  scrofula,  and 
three  deaths ;  or  1  iu  23{)  caBCs  of  aU  diseases ;  aud  1  in.  525  of  the 
deaths  J  and  187  admissions  for  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  and  uine 
deaths,  or  1  in  1430  of  the  cases  of  all  diseases^  and  1  death  in  175 
of  the  whole  deaths. 

From  six  out  of  seventeen  of  the  dispensaries  there  were  no  cases 
of  phthisis  and  in  some  others  a  soUtary  07ie,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  tuberculosis,  in  this  form  at  least,  is  comparatively 
non-existent  in  certain  localitie^Sj  although  colds  and  catarrhs  are 
common  enough.  4-55  cases  of  scrofula  are  reported  as  cured,  and 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  49  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis pulmonalis  are  also  reported  as  cui*ed. 

We  must  not  infer  from  these  statistics  that  in  any  part  of  India 
there  is  an  absolute  immniTity  from  the  disease.  The  results  are 
foumled  too  little  on  post  mortem  examinations.  The  tables  also 
clearly  shew  that,  as  in  our  dispensaries  in  England,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  results  are  not  known;  (0i,618  out  of  the  267,'lo6 
cases).  Is^either  can  it  be  expected,  with  the  Native  Assistant 
Surgeons,  by  whom  the  reports  are  made  up,  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  so  generally  accurate  as  in  this  country ;  although 
subject  to  correction  by  the  European  Superintendent  Surgeons. 
It  may  ultimately  appear  that  tuberculosis,  as  a  disease  of  the 
blood,  although  comparatively  less  frequent  in  this  climate 
than  our  own,  is  nevertheless  more  frequent  than  at  present 
appears.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  cases  recorded  under  the 
head  of  "asthma,"  and  as  many  as  20,153  cases  of  "ulcers,"  in- 
cluding 20  deatlis.  A  portion  of  these  may  be  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  frequency  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bones  has  also 
been  previously  mentioned  [p.  3:25).  It  also  appears  that  among 
the  children  of  the  native  Hindoos,  in  Upper  Hindostan,  especially 
those  who  are  nurtured  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  cooped-up 
houses,  a  disease  called  mithoon  is  very  fatal.  The  native  surgeon 
reports  {Stat.  Jouru.,  March  1847,  p.  13),  that  it  resembles  the 
tabes  mesenierica  of  European  authors,  being  characterized  by  the 
same  wasting  of  the  body,  tuniefiiction  of  the  abdomen,  slow  fevcTj 
disordered  bowels  and  deatb  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases 
has  not  been  verilicd  by  post  mortem  examination. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  Dr.  Balfoui-'s  Statistical  Report* 
ahcAvs  t!ic  great  infrequency  of  consumption  in  the  natives  serving 

*  On  the  bickucHS  and  Mortality  of  tljo  Trw>p8  serving  in  the  Madras  Pnisidqncy. 
1847. 
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as  British  troops.  At  the  stations  on  the  Sea  Coast^  the  ratio  of 
fatal  cases  was  not  more  than  "4  per  1000  ;  the  same  at  the  stations 
on  the  Plnins  ;  and  on  the  Table  Lands  -3  per  10()0.  During  ten 
years,  thronghout  the  Presidency,  the  number  of  native  troops  in- 
valided for  ''  thoracic  diseases  "  was  only  "6  per  1000  annually* 
In  the  British  army  all  over  the  East  Indies  the  occurrence  of 
tuberculosis  in  any  of  its  forms  is  extremely  rare,  not  much  more 
than  1  case  of  consumption  being  reported  per  1000  men.  These 
facts  will  be  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form,  under  the  next  head. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylouj  rather  south  tban  north  of  the  isother- 
mal equator,  but  so  close  that  it  is  better  considered  in  connection 
with  India,  where,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  equator,  the 
diversity  of  seasons  is  scarcely  known,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
equable  climates,  upon  the  whole  moist,  but  exceedingly  variable 
in  tills  respccfcj  and  a  cooler  climate  than  India,  the  number  of 
cases  of  consumption  in  the  army  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Canada, 
the  symptoms  differing  in  no  respect,  and  although  the  progress  of 
the  disease  was  slower,  its  fatitlity  and  the  post  mortem  appear- 
ances were  the  same  as  usually  obsen'ed  in  Europe.  The  fact 
wbich  bears  upon  the  present  subject,  however,  is  that  the  native 
regiments  were  comparatively  little  affected;  the  mortahty  occur- 
ring especially  in  the  Negro  and  Jlalay  regiments,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  among  the  Sepoys. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  are  characterized  by  a  very  high  tem- 
perature and  extreme  moisture,  with  heavy  rains  and  inundations, 
and  a  more  variable  climate  than  Ceylon.  Dui'iug  four  years,  five 
times  as  much  rain  fell  as  in  Britain,  and  twice  as  much  as  in 
most  other  tropical  climates.  If  moisture  and  variability  con- 
duced to  the  disease,  liere  it  ought  to  Ije  met  with,  but  Colonel 
TuUock  remarks,  that  with  respect  to  hiemoptysis  and  consump- 
tion, this  station  seems  to  warrant  the  pleasing  conviction  that 
some  parts  of  the  world  are  comparatively  exempt  from  diseases 
which  elsewhere  prove  such  a  source  of  moiiality  to  our  race ; 
here,  as  almost  uniformly  in  India,  the  proportion  of  troops 
attacked  with  consumption  did  not  materially  exceed  1  per  lOOO, 
annually,  although  when  the  disease  occurred,  it  was  almost  uni- 
formly fatal,  and  advanced  to  that  termination  more  rapidly  than 
in  temperate  climates.  February,  March  and  April  are  generally 
deemed  most  inimical.  Cousumptiou  in  the  black  troops  is  not 
mentioned. 
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If  the  preceding  facta  arc  fiivoiirn1)lo  to  tbe  opinion  that  the 
jmeteorological  torrid  zonej  north  and  south,  is  in  the  main  less 
subject  to  tuberculosis  than  cUmates  of  a  more  temperate  q\xality 
as  respects  the  mean  heat,  this  is  not  so  clear  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  this  zone,  north  of  the  warmth  equator. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  JVest  Indies  is  79°  or  SC,  its  mean 
daOy  range  about  6",  and  its  extreme  annual  range  20";  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  very  equable,  the  chraate  ia  upon  the  whole 
damp,  hut  extremely  variable  in  this  respect,  not  only  in  different 
islands,  but  at  different  elevations  and  different  seasons,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  easterly  or  trade  winds  during  nine  months  of 
the  year.  The  etatements  respecting  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
puhnonalia  in  these  islands  differ  greatly,  some  writers  affirming 
that  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  natives,  more  so  in  the  Europeans, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  African  population.  Scrofula  is  said  to 
be  rare.  (Clark,  1.  c.  p.  327.)  Dr.  Musgrave,  Dr.  Davy,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  represent  it  as  very  rare  indeed  among  the  indigenous 
inhabitants ;  Dr.  Chisholra  states  that  it  is  very  frequent.  (Clark, 
p.  317.)  Col.  Tidlocli  represents  5  per  1000  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica  as  dying  annually  of  disease  of  the  laugs.  According  to 
M.  Rufz,  scrofula  is  very  rare  in  Martinique;  from  1834  to  1839 
he  saw  but  one  or  two  cases  of  white  swelling,  no  case  of  Pott'a 
disease,  and  but  very  few  of  glandular  disease,  but  consumption  ia 
as  frequent  as  in  the  Paris  hospitals.  "Wliatever  may  be  the  facts 
relating  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  this  part  of  the  worldj 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  more  extended  statistical  data 
than  we  now  possess,  it  is  remarkable,  as  will  be  shewn  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Effects  of  Change  of  CHmate/'  that  British  Troops 
are  to  a  great  extent  more  liable  to  the  disease  when  statione(l 
in  these  islands  than  in  their  own  country,  whereas,  as  already 
stated,  they  are  much  lees  so  when  stationed  in  the  East  Indies. 

(c)  TIi€  temperate  zones.  Aa  remarked  of  the  geographical  tem- 
perate zone,  in  this  zone  meteorologically  considered,  the  greatest 
differences  exist.  Here  we  have  the  highest  grades  of  ei^abzationJ 
the  most  complicated  relations  of  society,  the  greatest  diffcreneea 
of  climate,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  the  nativQ 
inhabitants.  The  range  of  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  30'' 
to  70''.  We  have  already  shewn  that  in  most  of  the  liighest 
latitudes  comprised  in  this  range,  aa  also  in  the  lowest,  the  disease 
is  comparatively  rare.     In  the  central  regions  north  of  the  warmtU 


equator^  including  England,  France^  Germany^  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  the  northern  shores  and  Archipelago  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sections  of  India,  China,  and  North  America,  included  in 
this  range,  it  is  the  most  univeraal  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  human  species  and  of  premature  decay  and  death,  although 
varying  greatly  in  degree  in  different  countries  and  localities. 

In  the  more  northerly  part  of  this  region,  we  have  still  reason  to 
think  that  the  disease  is  rather  less  frequent  than  elsewhere.  In 
Sweden^  the  mast  populous  districts  of  which  are  situated  between 
the  isothermal  lines  of  40^  and  45°,  according  to  some  authorities 
the  ratio  of  deaths  from  phthisis  is  only  1  in  158  deaths.  (Sweet, 
1.  c,  p.  233.)  According  to  Colonel  TuUoch,  there  were  in  one 
year,  56  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  per  1000  of  the  whole 
population.  From  observations  made  at  the  military  hospital  at 
Stockholm,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  among  the  troops,  according 
to  Dr.  Gellcrstedt,  is  8  per  1000,  and  upon  an  average,  G  more  were 
dismissed  for  pulmonary  complaints  at  their  own  request.  The  au- 
thor refers  this  to  the  life  of  a  soldier  being  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  he  considers  consumption  is  a  disease  on  the 
increase  in  Sweden.*  In  the  Feroe  islands  phthisis  is  said  to  be 
as  rare  as  in  Lapland.  In  Denmark  consumption  is  very  rare ; 
(Lord  Molesworth) .  According  to  Fengcr's  account  of  the  diseases 
in  Copenhagen,  the  mortality  from  aU  diseases  of  the  chest,  between 
the  ages  of  1 5  and  30,  ia  lower  than  that  arising  from  phthisis 
alone  in  this  country.f 

Canada  is  an  extremely  cold  climate,  distinguished  by  the  seve-. 
rity  of  its  winters  and  sudden  alterations  of  temperature.  At 
Quebec  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  70"  in  twelve 
hours.  Its  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry.  We  have  the  most  favour- 
able accounts  from  Mr.  Orten  (Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journ.)  and 
other  writers,  in  relation  both  to  scrofula  and  phthisis,  which 
appear  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  indeed. 

Between  the  isothermal  lines,  north  of  the  warmth  equator,  of 
46*  and  65°  or  70^,  tuberculosis,  although  varying  in  frequency  in 
difTcrent  countries  and  localities,  is  uniformly  one  of  the  most 
general  and  most  fatal  diseases.  The  best  criterion  we  have  of  its 
relative  frequency  is  the  relative  mortality  from  its  most  fatal  fonu, 
and  Dr.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  has  constructed  the  following  Table  of 


•  Brit,  and  For.  Ucview,  April  1847,  p.  437. 
t  IJom,  July  ltH2,  p.  H7. 
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this,  from  tLe  records  of  different  countries^  during  periods  of  from 
20  to  30  years.  All  the  places  contained  in  thia  table  come  within 
the  present  meteorological  di vision,  and  it  appears  that,  from  about 
a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  those  who  die  of  disease  ai*e  destroyed  hy 
tuberculosis  pulmonalia ;  there  were — 

In  Itorlin^       during  10  yeare,  I  death  from  phthiwa  in  5-7  deaths. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  upwards  of  60,000  deaths  in  different  populations, 
upon  an  average,  about  one  death  in  six  is  produced  by  this  dis- 
ease.* 

The  comparative  frequency  of  the  external  forms  of  the  disease, 
having  a  fatal  tendency,  is  to  a  certain  extent  represented  by  the 
following  statistics,  collected  by  Mr.  Phillips.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  from  scrofula  were  found  to  be,  in  :■ — 

Parifl    (series  ofyearB)    1  in  3221  of  the  population 

1  in  2790  ,t 

1  in  3867  „ 

1  in  9000  „ 

1  in  7500  „ 

1  in  1241  „ 

1  in    453 

The  rejection  of  recruits  for  scrofula  were — in  France  2  per  cent ; 
in  the  department  du  Nord  4*G  per  cent. ;  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
1  per  cent. ;  and  in  our  own  army  1  in  119» 

The  marks  of  scrofula  adopted  as  diagnostic  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
were  presented  by  children  in  different  countries  and  localities, 
according  to  the  following  ratios  : — 
Oquhan  Asylum,  Lisbon  . 

„  AmBterdam 

,,  Munich 

^  YifinnA 

„  Berlin 

Bt  Peteraburg 
Foundling  Hospital,  Moscow 
House  of  Industry,  Boston 
School  Children,  Philadelphia 
England  and  Wales— many  districU 


I 


35  percent 

42 

fi 

66? 

II 

11 

It 

53 

II 

41 

PI 

9? 

11 

70 

fi 

•04 

percent? 

tricU 

24-  5 

fi 

Limerick 


54- 


*  The  British  and  Torcign  Review,  July,  1847. 
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Mr.  Phillips  accounts  for  the  low  return  from  Moscow  by  a 
dift'crence  in  the  mode  of  making  the  returns. 

The  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Great  BrilaiUf  especiallyj  has 
been  treated  of  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  chapter  ;   (p.  369). 

The  frequency  of  tuberculoifi^  for  all  England,  in  the  year  1847, 
is  represented  by  1  to  251*9  of  the  -whole  population,  and  by  1  in 
6-2  uf  tlie  deaths  J  (Table  XIX,  p.  408). 

The  following  valuable  Table  of  the  frequency  of  death^  both  from 
consumption  and  scrofula,  imdcr  different  circumstances  of  locality 
in  this  climate,  has  also  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  (lib.  cit., 
p,  361.) 

TABLE  XXYI. 


Deotbs  from 

De&thfi  from 

CoiiBiimption. 

flcrufulft. 

Sea-Biie  Towns  .... 

1,481,115 

1  in  aoi 

1  in   12,030 

Iriland  Towns      .... 

l.t>.')a,!J22 

1   m  2m 

I  in  13,178 

Mumifacturing-  Towiia 
Non-Fact<jry  Towns    . 
Linen  oiid  Cotton  Towns    . 

2,013,038 

I  in  2J0 

1  in  2(S4:^0 

2,870,416 

1  in  25a 

1  in  19,526 

945, 159 

1  in  209 

1  in  24,549 

WuoIIun  Towns  .... 

7]&,097 

1  in  252 

1  in  17,425 

Eastern  Giuntica 

1,041,000 

1  in  25a 

1  in    8,ay5 

France^  Bel^iurti  and  Holland  are  pi*overbially  subject  both  to 
scrofula  and  phthisia.  In  Holland  external  tuberculosis  is  consi- 
dered to  be  decidedly  on  the  increase.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Phillips 
of  scrofiilaj  the  atatiatics  before  us  distinctly  prove  that  neither  scro- 
fula nor  phthisis  is  eminently  an  English  disease ;  in  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  greatly  more  frequent  in  many  localitieSj  both 
in  America  and  in  eontinental  Europe. 

M.  Cunier  directed  his  attention  especially  to  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  humidity  over  the  production  of  scrofulaj  in  localities 
in  the  province  of  Brabant^  in  which  scrofula  so  abounds  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  endemicj  and  after  the  most  minute  investij^ation 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  great  prevalence  was  attributable 
neither  to  the  moisture  nor  to  any  other  property  of  the  air  or  of 
the  locality,  but  to  the  life  of  privation  from  good  air  and  food, 
and  frequently  of  intemperance  and  irregularity  led  by  the  inha- 
bitants. (1.  c,  p.  2L) 

As  respects  France,  by  one  account,  in  the  Paris  hospitals  there 
is  1  death  from  phthisis  to  3*25  deaths  j  by  another,  ^/a  of  the 
autopsies  in  the  Hospital  des  Enfans  Trouvees  and  in  La  Charity 
are  tubercidous.     We  have  authentic  records  of  both  scrofula  and 
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phthisis  being  excessively  frequent  in  ahnost  all  the  large  towns  in 
France ;  at  Marseilles^  the  deatlis  from  phthisis  are  1  in  4  ;  at 
Montpellier,  there  is  no  lack  of  it  (Lugol).  At  Orleans  and  Rbeims 
the  ravages  of  scrofula  are  very  great. 

M.  Benoiston  de  ChAtcauneuf  records  that  :— 


296  were  phtliisicaL 

526  „ 

301 


Of  3742  decoasod  Boldiors,  bora  in  tlio  North  of  France,    , 
„  7165  t,  „  Contra!  Franco, 

„  4376  „  It  Meridional  France, 

The  maxiumm  of  frequency  being  for  individuals  bom  in  Meri- 

doniid  Prance. 

In  most  parts  of  Germany  the  diseasOj  both  in  its  external  and 
internal  formSj  appears  to  be  quite  as  frequent  as  iu  England  and 
France.  At  Munich,  in  the  (_)rphnn  Asylum,  tvvo-thirds  were  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Phillips  as  scrofulous ;  three-fourths  of  the  children 
arc  said  at  one  time  to  have  died  before  ten  years  of  age  ;  since 
boarding  in  the  country  has  been  extensively  adopted,  "with  an 
improved  diet^  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  has  considerably 
dimiuisJicd.  At  HerUn,  ahnost  all  the  children  at  the  time  of  their 
reception  into  the  Orphan  Asylum  are  reported  as  *^  more  or  less  ^' 
aflectcdj  and  tliis  awful  frequency  is  attributed  by  the  reporter 
mainly  to  the  use  of  food  (particularly  starch  diet)  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  tuberculous  matter,  an^ested  cutaneous  functions,  the 
continued  breathing  of  an  in^pure  air,  aud  hereditary  transmission. 

Taking  the  more  southern  pari  of  this  region,  the  countries  to 
which  tubcrcidous  iuvahds  are  expatriated  in  search  of  health,  wo 
find  the  disease  nearly  if  not  quite  as  frequent  as  in  the  more 
northern.  In  the  Mediterranean  Archipelago  phthisis  makes 
great  ravages.  (Andral.)  In  Malta,  S^/h  per  1000  of  the  whole 
population  die  annually  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  (Colonel  Tidloch.) 
Of  51  deaths  out  of  813  patients  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  17, 
or  one-third,  were  from  phthisis.  (S^Ksucer  M''ells.)  In  Spaiji  scro- 
fula is  endemic  and  plitliisis  very  frequent.  (Lugol.)  Among  the 
civil  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  it  is  as  frequent  as  among  the  mili- 
tary. (Col.  Tulloch.)  At  Madrid  both  are  extremely  frequent. 
In  Greece  and  Turhry  phtliisis  is  "  very  common."  Scrofula  appears 
to  be  remarkably  frequent  in  Greece.  At  a  school  at  Athena  of 
822  children  examined.  111  were  more  or  less  affected,  seven  of 
whom  had  scrofulous  joints;  the  mare  remarkable  since  the  chil- 
dren had  a  spacious  play-ground  and  airy  apartments.  (Mr.  Kaye's 
Report,  PhiUips  on  Scrofula,  p.  337.)      In  Italy  it  is  as  com- 
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mon  as  in  France  (Aiidral)  j  in  Naples  1  death  in  8  is  pro- 
duced by  phtliiaia ;  Nice  has  a  deeply  acrofulous  popuLitiou  (Lugol), 
and  phthisis  is  very  common  (Dr.  Wells).  According  to  Dr.  Bur- 
gcsSj  iu  his  work  on  chmate  recently  published,  there  ia  no  part  of 
France  where  phthisis  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the  native  popula- 
tion as  in  Montpellier  and  Marseilles ;  in  the  latter,  especiallyj  its 
ravages  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  very  great.  In  Italy 
Dr.  Burgess  confirms  its  prcvalency ;  in  Venice  and  lieneva  it  ia 
among  the  most  frequent  diseases ;  oecording  to  Dr.  Merryon,  at 
Nice  "  more  natives  die  of  consumption  than  in  any  town,  in 
England  of  the  same  amount  of  population/"'  and  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality give  1  in  7  of  the  deatha  from  phthisis. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis pulmonahs,  to  the  whole  deaths  in  the  civil  and  military 
hospitals  in  Italy  and  France. 


Leghorn 

Kome 
Naplos 


Faria 


Civil  and  Military 
Gvil     .       . 


1  in  107& 
1  in  11-  6 
1  in  3-4 
1  in  2-33 
1  in  S-^ 
1  in  S-25 
J  in  12-  2* 


Average  of  Throe  Hospitala 
Military  ,  ,  .  , 
Civil  ,        ,        .        . 

Military        .... 

From  a  Statistical  Essay  of  Dr.  Marc  D'Espinc^  the  City  and 
Canton  of  GmievUj  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  49'  6  \  contained 
in  1838—28,003  and  30,663,  =  58,666  inhabitants.  The  deaths 
were  1405,  including  83  still-born  children — of  these  there  oc- 
curred : — 

From  Scrofula         .... 


21 


General  Scrofulft  .        .        .        ,14 

CoritiB  of  tlio  Vertebrao         ...        5 
Corieu  of  tlio  Joints  and  Pelvis    .        .        2 

From  Tulwrcular  Diswiscs 188 

Pulmonary  Consumption     .        ,        ,    155 
Mesenteric  Tubercles  ...      14 

Oiroiiic  Tul>ercular  enteritis        *        .      19 

This  gives  1  in  66  deaths  from  aU  causes.  The  average  age  of 
those  who  died  of  consumption  was  29  years ;  mean  age  at  death 
from  scrofula  was  19  years  ^/lo. 

Couture  and  Lombard  found,  on  the  dissection  of  214  children, 
mostly  under  seven  years  of  age,  102  affected  with  tubercular 
deposits.-)- 

*  Hulkt  do  PAcad..  Avril,  183iK  ' 

t  Ediu.  Mud.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  Uv,  p.  16fl, 
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Dr.  Uozns  has  ftirnished  Mr,  Phillips  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  frequency  of  scrofula  at  Lisbon.  In  the  asylum  there,  of  50O 
hoySj  300  were  "decidedly  scrofulous/'  but  the  disease  is  described 
as  milder  thau  in  this  couutry  and  yielding  more  quickly  to  ti-eat- 
ment.  Of  300  girla  a  much  smaller  proportion  was  affected ;  the 
latter  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  estahlishmeut,  "  which  enjoja 
freer  ventilationj  and  a  full  northern  aspect,  and  gardens  at  tha 
back,"  while  the  boys  occupy  the  lower  part.  (lib.  cit.,  p.  322.) 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  Island  of  Madeira^  which 
is  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Funchal  being  Gl*,  and  remarkably  equable,  not  only  throughout 
the  year,  but  during  the  day  and  night,  and  also  somewhat  dryer 
than  OTir  own  climate,  but  moistcr  than  tliat  of  Egypt  or  Australia ; 
great  discrepjuicies  exist  in  the  statements  of  obsen'ers  as  to  the 
absolute  frequency  of  tuberculosis  ;  some  asserting  that  it  is  very 
frequent  among  the  natives  and  others  denying  it.  Sir  J.  Clark, 
relying  on  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rentou  (Ediu.  lied,  and  Surg. 
Journal,  1817)  and  Dr.  Heineker,  takes  the  favourable  view.  Mr. 
Renton  reports  that  in  a  school  of  405  children,  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  of  agCj  there  were  53  with  cervical  glands  enlarged  so 
aa  to  be  sensible  to  the  touch,  three  in  which  there  was  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  four  cicatrices;  but  his  own  observations,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Portuguese  physicians,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  form  of  disease  is  comparatively  rare.  Dr.  Gourlay,  (On  the 
Climate  of  Maderia)  Dr.  Mason,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Burgess, 
regard  both  consumption  and  scrofula  as  frequent.  That  there  i» 
no  special  immunity  from  the  disease  here,  cither  among  natives 
or  aHena,  is  perfectly  clear.  Dr.  Goiu-lay  states  that,  "  no  malady 
is  more  frequent  here  than  phthisis."  Dr.  Renton  admits  that  it 
is  more  frequent  than  might  a  priori  have  been  expected,  but  he 
directs  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  lower  classes  are  remarkably 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  disease,  their  food  consiirting 
of  crude  vegetables  and  hard  salted  fish,  they  nre  badly  clothed, 
their  habitations  are  low  miserable  hots,  and  their  beds  consist  of 
pellets  of  straw,  raised  a  foot  or  two  only  from  the  ground,  which 
is  damp  during  nine  months  of  the  year ;  but  he  considers  the 
disease  produced  most  frequently  similar  to  phthisis,  although  it  is 
further  admitted  that  "  many  of  the  children  die  with  a  tumid 
abdomen,  emaciated  extremities,  rickety  or  scrofulous."  (Clark  on 
Climate,  p,  279.) 


la  most  of  tlic  countries  in  this  region  there  arc  no  douht 
localities  in  which  this  diacaso  is  leas  freqaicnt  than  usual.  In 
France,  at  Boves  and  Eouen,  scrofula  is  sjiid  to  be  rarCj  and  in 
Normandy  and  Erittuiiy  less  frequent  than  in  Champagne;  Solognc 
is  said  to  be  quite  free  from  scrofula,  phthisis  and  tabes  mesen- 
tcrica.  In  certain  localities  in  Scotland,  as  particular  sea-coast 
towns,  both  scrofula  and  consumption  ^u'e  said  to  be  rare.  la 
Sardinia,  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  phthisis  is  said  to  be  very  rare 
(Dr.  Trompesj  Bull.  del.  Sc.  Med.  18 it) ;  also  in  localities  in  the 
Alps  (Laennec).  There  are  many  localities  also  where  febrile 
diseases,  from  malaria,  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  which  are  said  to 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  tuljerculosis. 

From  an  essay  by  A.  Salvagnoli-Marchetti,  medical  inspector  of 
the  province  of  Groyseto,  we  learn  that  in  this  province,  in  the 
Tuscan  Maremma^  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  MediterraneaUj 
and  containing  73,906  inhabitants,  a  most  sickly  country,  owing  to 
the  prcvidence  of  malaria^  that  of  35,(jO[)  eases  of  iUness  occurring 
in  a  given  time,  there  were  only  5  per  cent,  of  chronic  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  In  81^731  sick  during  3  years,  there  were  only  100 
cases  of  phthisis,  or  1  phthisical  patient  in  817  cases.  Scrofida  is 
also  very  rai'c,  but  of  those  who  became  phtliisical  three-fourths 
have  been  previously  scrofulous.  The  country  varies  greatly  in 
point  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  one  moimtain 
wluch  is  5298  feet  high ;  the  climate  varies  accordingly,  but  in 
the  plains,  where  the  greatest  sickness  prevails,  it  is  essentially 
warm  and  moist.  Owing  to  the  iufrcqucncy  of  post  mortem 
examinationa  in  this  case,  it  remains  uncertain  what  proportion  of 
those  who  die  of  fever  may  be  afi'ected  with  tubercle;  and  tlie 
mean  duration  of  Hfe  being  only  23*50  years,  it  is  possible  that  a 
gi'eater  proportion,  if  they  had  not  been  cut  o£F  by  fever,  would 
liavc  died  of  tuberculosis.* 

In  the  United  States j  in  1836,  Dr.  A.  Brigham  gave  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  by  consumption  to  the   Avhole  of  the  deaths. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.     .     1  in  5-39    i  I'liilartulphia     .        .  1  in  7-17 

Uostou      ,        ,        ,     1  iu  5-7^  Baltimore          .        .  1  in  618 

New  York         .        .     1  in  589    |  Washington      .         .  1  in  8*51 

Charleston,  a  0.        .  .        .      lin  703 

The  following  ia  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population,  and 


^  British  and  Foreign  Roriow,  Jan.  Id46»  p.  205. 
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to  the  whole  of  the  deaths,  in  four  of  the  principal  cities^  as  lately 
recorded  hv  Dr.  J.  A.  Sweet.* 


To  the 

Pa|>ulatiDn. 

To  the 
MortflUty. 

Period. 

Do8ton 

New  York 

lialtimorc 

Cliarlcstan 

1  in  236 
1   in  267 
1   in  290 
I   in  12G 

I  in  G-G 
1  in  7-2 
1  iu  6-1 
1  iu  G-9 

5  years 

*       i» 
10       „ 

5       „ 

According  to  thia,  the  relative  mortality  has  decreased  in  Boston 
and  New  York  and  increased  in  Baltimore  and  Charleston ;  but 
whether  o^^^ng  to  an  increase  or  decrease  of  consumption  or  of 
other  fatal  diseases  does  not  appear. 

In  the  south  temperate  zone,  between  the  isothermal  lines  of 
40^*  and  70°  comprising  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  portion  of  South  Africa,  nearly  the 
southern  half  of  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Xcw  Zealand) 
all  the  accounts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  is  much 
less  frequent  tlian  in  countries  situate  in  the  corresponding 
meteorological  division  north  of  the  warmth  equator,  although  the 
facts  before  us  intUcate  very  clearly  that  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
duced in  any  locality  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  by  the  operation  o£ 
its  ordinary  inducing  causes. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  atmosphere  is  temperate,  but 
extremely  variable,  and  it  is  also  very  vaiiable  as  to  drjTiesa  and 
moisture,  but  its  mean  dryness  is  probably  two  thirds  greater  than 
tlie  atmosphere  of  Loudon  ;  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  below 
that  of  most  European  countries.  In  the  eastern  frontier  district 
the  temperature  is  much  higher  and  more  variable,  and  the  air 
generally  much  drier  than  in  the  Cape  district;  it  ia  also  still 
more  healthy,  and  consumption  is  still  less  frequent. 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  warm  and  dryj  but  liable  to 
sudden  variations,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Port  Jackson 
being  62**89;  it  is  liable  to  dry,  sultry  winds  and  great  droughts. 
South  Australia  is  also  characterized  by  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature, generally  three  times  a  day.  Western  zVustralia  is  much 
the  same,  but  more  moist  and  less  liable  to  droughts.  Tuber- 
culosis in  any  of  its  forms  is  generally  regarded  as  a  rare  disease 
in  Australia.  Of  560  cases  of  all  diseases  treated  at  the  Sydney 
*  On  the  DiseaBCd  of  the  Chest,  1852,  p.  240. 
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"Disponaary,  in  1836,  9  only  are  designated  conanmption,  and  7 
scrofula.  (Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  p,  261.) 

Van  Dieman'a  Land  is  a  temperate,  but  an  exceedinfi^ly  variable 
climate ;  both  external  glandular  and  internal  tuberculosis  are 
infrequent.  According  to  tbe  return  of  diseases  treated  at  tbe 
Colonial  Iloapitol,  Hobart  Town,  furnisbed  by  Mr.  Scott,  there 
was  only  1  scrofulous  case  in  322  of  aU  diseases,  and  of  both  scro- 
fida  and  phthisis  not  more  than  1  in  101.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  natives  in  their  aboriginal  state  are  little  prone  to 
the  disease. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  compare  the  relative  fretiuency 
of  phthisis  in  Van  Dieman*8  Land  with  certain  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  countries. 

TABLE  XXVII. 

ChmparaHve  ratios  ofca»&s  ofPlUhutU  to  tlie  numler  of  cases  of  rtfi  dUeaaea  in  various 

localities.* 


DUpcrsariftg.  &c. 

Total  CasM  of 

Phthisis. 

KMio  of 
Phthisis. 

ITohert  Town      .... 
Ionian  Islus         .        .        ,        . 

MaltA 

Catjo  of  Gooil  Hope 

GihraltAT 

East  Indies          .... 

30,102 
84,438 
46,fi39 

2.i,50a 

5rt,2'i7 

257,456 

104 
339 
235 
135 
394 
187 

I  in  239-4 
1  in  249 
1  in  198-8 
I  in  189 
1  in  147-7 
1  in  1430 

Hirminglmm 

Plymouth    .        .         .        , 

I»ftnd^«  End 

Land's  End  and  Worcester 

"Worcester   .        .        .        . 


Neio  Zealand  is  a  mild,  soft  and  equable  climate,  being  free 
from  all  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  range  of  its  temperature 
throughout  the  year  and  during  the  day  very  inconsiderable ;  the 
fall  of  rain  moderate,  and  distributed  very  equably  throug^hout  the 
year,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  Kability  to  winds  producing  a 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  gives  elasticity  to  the  physical 
powers  and  to  the  mind,  and  "  to  which  may  be  owing  in  a  great 
measure  the  healthiness  of  the  coimtry."  (Clark  on  Climate,  p. 
357.) 


•  Brit,  and  For.  Review,  JiUy  1838,  Clark  on  Climato,  and  Col.  Sykcs'a  Paper. 
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By  some  writers,  tuberculosis  in  the  scrofulous  and  tub 
cular  forms  is  said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  natives,  but  I 
inclined  to  think  this  applies  to  their  liability  as  altered  sini 
tlie  islands  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  whites,  an 
not  originally.  At  Atikland,  the  number  of  admissions  of  the  mi 
tary  into  hospitals  for  chest  afTections  is  one-third  less  than 
Great  Britain,  and  the  common  rumonr  that  consumption  is  peci 
liarly  fatal  and  prevalent  among  Europeans  is  probably  incorrect 

2.  Change  of  Cltjrwte, 

There  is  very  clear  evidence  that  tuberculosis  frequently  rcsnil 
from  cliangc  of  cUmate.  Animals  brought  both  fi'om  warm  an 
cold  climates  to  the  menageries  and  zoological  gardens  of  Londoi 
Parisj  and  Calcutta,  die  of  tuberculosis  ])ulmonalis.  The  negroi 
transported  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  diflferent  climates  al: 
die  of  this  disease;  carried  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  they  sffi 
"cut  down  by  tuberculization;"  in  Egypt  they  also  frequently 
die  of  it,  and  in  the  West  Indies  more  frequently.  The  natives  <j 
India,  who  serve  as  troops  in  Ceylon  and  in  China,  are  also  mu 
more  liable  to  the  disease  tlian  iu  tlieir  nati\'c  climate,  and  th 
Laplanders,  who  are  remarkably  exempt  both  from  phthisis  an 
scrofula,  arc  said  to  become  liable  to  both  on  transportation 
Penmark. 

We  have  before  us  what  may  be  deemed  an  experiment  on 
large  scale  on  the  effects  of  change  of  climate,  in  the  rase  of  troo| 
sent  to  foreign  stations.     The  following  table,  which  shews  tb 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  at  Lome  and  abroad,  in  large  bodies 
men,  during  a  definite  period  of  life,  subject  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  discipline  and  to  similar  habits,  embraces  hcta  of  tha 
highest   importance  in  the  elucidation  of  this  question.     It  lia 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  customs  of  a  soldier's  life,  ani 
barrack  discipline,  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  disease 
80  that  the  results  must  not  be  regarded  altogether  as  the  effec 
of  change  of  climate.     They  rather  indicate  the  influence  of  cl 
mate  in  aggravating  or  mtKlifying  the  action  of  anti-hygienic  caus4 
and  they  arc  of  tlic  greater  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  i 
the  change   of  climate  is   continued  for  a  long  period,  and  tl 
numbers  represent  the  average  results  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
•  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Statistical  Journal,  Sept.  1851, 
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^^^^P                                               TABLE  XXVIII.                                                          1 

W            The  exteTvt  to  tcMch  British  Troops  are  invalui^d  for  Scrofuh  at  different  Military 

^^^            Statioitg.  (i'hilii]>8,  L  c.)     The  annuul  proportkiiis  of  d&Uhs  fnftn  itU  dUewtc*  and 
^^^K          from   Dise/uea  of  the   Lungs,  *^^  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  kUter  beimf  from  Consiimp-         M 
^^H           timi."    (Col.  TulWb.)     Also,  tfte  prvpt/rtiifji  per   lOOO  attacked  aimuulty,  tfte  pro          1 

^^"           portion  im^ided,  mid  tJie.  proportiuu  of  (katlts   per   IWO  from   Coimtmptiaa  at        1 

■'                    various  stfithnui.      Compiled  from  Col.  Tuiioch'a   H  ur  Ojjice  JiejMfrts.                                        1 

l| 

4- 

h 

11^ 

1 

S3 
Ijl 

|£ 

11  £ 

m 

f 

The  North  Temjwrate  Zone  (30^  to  70*)  mesii  t. 

CiuiidA 

1  in  61X1 

67 

16-1 

46 

6-5 

1  in  4 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brungwick 

1  in  938 

71 

14-7 

51 

7- 

lin  4 

Omt  BiiUin  (Dra^wD  Guards  ^  DrmgoonK] 

... 

iH 

15-3 

... 

) 

Foot  Guards) 

... 

14- 1 

81-6 

... 

., 

Uousehtjid  Gavidry]  ... 

8-1 

14-5 

..'. 

<  DepAtH  of  Went  IndlmCorTK] 

... 

9-6 

18& 

„. 

) 

Cavalry)            

lin43.T 

1  Idluntry}          

1  In  17.863 

rontftiilslBB          „.       ' 

I  in    378 

4-8 

25-a 

3-5 

5-3 

lin  6 

OibralUr (Whites 

I  in   486 

5-3 

SI-4 

4-3 

65 

Iin:i2 

(Black* 

33-5 

HBltft           ...         .. 

I  in  593 

6- 

16*3 

4-8 

6-7 

lin3| 

Bwnmda (White* 

1  in  IITS 

8-7 

8«-S 

7-6 

8*8 

(Blacki 
Bahama  Tilei       (Whit«i 

9-7 

I  in'.VW 

3- 

i07- 

(Blocks) 

1  in  ayi 

9-7 

41" 

thv  Xorth  Torrid  Zoae  (70"  to  B8°)  mean  temp. 

JaiiiiiiKa     (Wiitei) 

I  In  S59 

7-& 

181-3 

7* 

13- 

1  in  6 

(Blacks) 
MMndward  and  Leeward  Command  (white*) 

1  In  SIB 

103 

30- 

1  in  nil 

104 

7S-5 

9-1 

IS- 

1  in  U 

(Black  Troops  and  Pioneers) 

1  io  1137 

185 

40- 

Barbadoca (Whites) 

lin  11.^68 

16S 

58-5 

(BlackB) 

liti6931 

18'7 

48- 

Tobago       (Whites] 

... 

11- 

l^S 

<Blarki<) 

TTinldad  ...       „       (White*) 

is- 

34-3 

11'6 

106-3 

(BUoks) 

164 

39-7 

HondiiTu (Whites) 

I  in  "330 

1- 

33- 

Madraa      (WhitwB 

(Natives 

8-1 

30- 

I  in  576 

i" 

Tena«»eritii          WhileB) 

1  W4fia 

8- 

44-7 

Burraew  Knipire             Whites) 

3'7 

416. 

3-5 

Sierra  Leoae        (Whiteit) 

1  in"021 

4-9 

463- 

3- 

7. 

(Blacki) 

Cape  Coast  Coram &nd    Avhitce) 

(Black  Troops.  Native*) 

1  in  583 

fi-3 

30-1 

4- 

1-6 

658-3 

«0-(T} 

Ceylon        (Whiteai 

1  InBM 

i'i 

69-8 

3-4 

5- 

(Blackij 

1  in  1S4 

Stations:— 

Trimcomrie* Whitea) 

... 

4-6 

91-3 

Ksriitly WliUefJ 

... 

5- 

60-7 

CoJembo Whil4'«) 

... 

6-3 

51-9 

Gallc       Whitea) 

»i 

*-6 

S3- 

Rboimentb  :— 

MiUavH (chiefljl 

Fionccrs  ..         (oU  NatiTce  of  IndUi 
GuTi  Lascars    ...    (Natives  of  tndfnj 

... 

3-5 

»4-8 

a-5 

15- 

... 

1-9 

12-4 

Armed  LaSGoreyoe  (chiefly  Natives  ) 
of  Ceylon)      J 

... 

1-6 

83-3 

KegTO  Troopa 

Tbe  South  Tarrld  Zotte  (B8"  to  10')  mean  temp. 

... 

6L 

OS- 

British  Guiana     (Whitet) 

... 

6-4 

B4- 

(Blacks! 

17-9 

40-6 

8t.  ETBlena            fWhiteeS 

MauriUua (Whjtei) 

(Black  Woneersj 

I  in  »ifl 

3-4 

351 

1  in  6<JJ 

5-6 

37-4 

4-3 

7-7 

1  in  I3U!> 

U!-9 

378 

The  South  Temperate  Zone  (70*  to  90")  mean  t. 

Capo  of  OpikI  Hope — 

Cape  District          [Whites 

1  in  soft 

39 

13-7 

9-e 

6-6 

Ila9 

(Blacke 
Eastern  Frontier    (Whitea 

1  in  413 

1  In  331 

fl-4 

98 

__ 

3-3 

lin9 

(Blacks 

1  lu  413 

3-9 

10  9 

33 

1 

Western  Coast  of  Atrira         ...         (Blacks 

6-3 

144-5 

1-7 

^^^^H 

New  Zealand       

5-7 

W 

m 

k                    J 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Balfour's  Statistical  Report, 
before  referred  to  : — 

TABLE  XXtX. 

TJte  admission  into  MospUdl,  and  Dcatlia  from  Qmsumption,  qfOie  Troops  at  theprin- 
eiped  CcloMet^from.  Itj30  to  1836  inclusive,  compared  with  tftote  amonff  Vte  IVoopt  m 
the  Umtsd  Kingdom^  and  eapechuUij  in  tJie  Modraa  Presidency, 


Streofth. 

Adinftted. 

Died. 

Katio  per  1000, 

Admittod. 

I>ied. 

Uniteti  Kiiigdom     .        .        ,        . 

44,611 

28U 

23G 

6 

0-3 

Giljraltar 

22,868 

187 

139 

8 

6-1 

Malta 

15,031 

101 

54 

7 

3-6 

Ionian  Islandn        .... 

24,-101 

129 

79 

5 

3-a 

iJerrauda 

5.894 

47 

38 

8 

6-4 

Nova  Scorift  and  New  Brunswiok  . 

16,0R2 

109 

89 

7 

66 

Canada    

19,989 

151 

109 

8 

5-4 

Capo  of  Gnnd  Hope 

6,957 

84 

17 

5 

2-4 

Ditto,            Frontiera  . 

2,883 

9 

G 

3 

21 

Ditto,           HotteutotB 

4,i:^G 

14 

10 

3 

2-4 

W.  and  L.  Commaud 

33,839 

389 

218 

U 

6*4 

Ditto,            Bkck  troops     . 

9,442 

65 

49 

7 

5-2 

Jamaica 

18,817 

253 

139 

13 

7-4 

Ditto,  Black  troops     . 

2,008 

7 

6 

3i 

3- 

MuTiritius 

13,162 

96 

51 

7 

3-9 

Covlcn 

14,590 

78 

61 

6 

3-5 

Maurab — 

fScftCowit    . 

14,992 

43 

19 

3 

1-3 

Europeans-?  PlainH 

4,502 

2 

1 

i 

•2 

i  Tnble  T^ndu       . 

22,583 

50 

16 

2 

•7 

(Se-a  Coast    . 

77,504 

74 

29 

1 

•4 

Natives  .  ■<  IMains 

170,877 

4.S 

28 

g 

■4 

(Table  Lands 

23.929 

67 

33 

i 

.■Ti 
^1 

Perhaps  the  most  decided  case  of  an  amelioration  of  the  ten- 
dency to  deatL  from  tuberculosisj  and  with  it  the  tendency  to  the 
diaeasCj  is  afforded  hy  the  case  of  Europeans  resident  in  India. 
Proofs  of  this  sire  not  only  afforded  by  the  foregoing  tables  but  are 
derived  from  other  sources.  Prom  Mr.  Martin,  after  a  very  long 
residence  there,  we  learn  that  the  civil  aa  well  as  military  Euro- 
pean residents  are  almost  exempt  from  scrofula,  and  so  are 
their  children  j  and  this  exemption  is  equally  true  of  parents 
and  their  offspring  in  Bengal,  Avhose  families  in  England  are 
notorious  sufferers.  During  an  extensive  ohsen^ition  of  26  years, 
in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Martin  did  not  remember  tliree  instances  of 
scrofula  declaring  itself,  though  there  were  numberless  persons  in 
whom  the  disease  remained  latent.  From  1830  to  1836  inclusive, 
in  105^919  British  troops  in  the  East  Indies,  598  only  were 
admitted  into  hospital  for  tuberculous  diseases,  and  172  only  died, 
or  5-7  admissions  and  1-6  deaths  per  1000,  as  indicated  by  the 
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table;  whereas  in  44,611  British  soWiers  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  4^3  admissions  and  253  deaths,  or  10*8  admissions,  and 
5-7  deaths  per  1000  occurred.  The  climate  is  represented  as  pre- 
eminently beneficial  in  scrofulous  disease.  Mr.  Martin  has  known 
instances  withont  number  of  individuals  labouring  omder  tubercu- 
losis (tubercular  cachexy),  but  enjoying  good  health  in  Bengal, 
and  surviving  their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home ;  but  where  indi- 
viduals go  to  India  with  suppurating  tubercles,  or  even  in  the 
stage  immediately  approaching  to  it,  the  disease  is  only  precipi- 
tated. (Phillips,  p.  341.) 

From  Colonel  Sykes's  paper  on  the  statistics  of  the  Madras  army, 
some  inference  may  be  drawn  of  the  compju-ative  infrcquency 
of  tuberculosis,  both  in  the  native  inhabitants  and  in  those  who 
migrate  to  the  east  torrid  zone,  from  22^  GO'  to  S"  5'  north  latitude. 
The  tables  embrace  the  diseases  and  mortality  of  59,218  Euro- 
peans, and  363,726  natives,  during  five  years,  from  184^  to  1846 
inclusive ;  and  of  11,303  European  and  67,015  native  troops 
during  the  year  1847,  in  fourteen  stations  in  India  and  China, 
During  the  five  years  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  thoracic  diseases  at 
the  different  stations  was  as  follows : — 

TABLE    XXX 


CoramaDil  or  StAtioD. 


Presidency  Division 
Centre  DiviBioa    . 
Son  them     ,■, 
Northeni     „ 
Mysore        ,, 
Malabar  an^  Canara 
Ceded  Districts     . 
HyderalMul  .SubaiUiary 

TcnabBorim  provinces 
Adon    . 


Cbina  . 
SauffDr 
Southern  Mahratta  Country 


Force 


Batioof  dftailiB  from  eio- 

raclc  diseufteB,  per  1000 

strcngib. 


EuropeGine. 

1-89 
2-16 
0-67 
7-52 
T-40 
2  06 
1  12 
1-32 
0-55 
3-03 
4-t8 


Natives. 
017 
113 
0  59 
0-84 
0-5  fi 
0  52 
0-41 
0*47 
0-39 
0-80 
0-71 

1-93 
0-43 
3*45 


Katio  of  deaths  from  Uio- 

ra^ic  diftcases  to  the 
deaths  from  eJI  diseaacs. 


Europe  ana. 

1  in  13-5 

1  in  I9-S 

1  in  55- 

1  in  8 

1  in  16-7 

I  ill  15- 

1  in  53 

1  ill  42-7 

1  in  63 

1  ia9 

1  in  12  8 


Natives. 

1  in  1S5- 

I  in  19-7 

1  inSU'G 

1  in  ^5- 

1  in  4G' 

1  ill  1,0  3 

1  in  59-8 

1  in  40 '9 

1  in  39 

1  in  23-4 

I  in  30 

1  in  46-2 
1  in  19 
1  in  54-2 


The  average  number  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  during  the  five 
yearsj  among  Europeans,  was  38-56  per  1000,  and  among  the 
native  troops  2076  per  1000. 

In  1847  the  average  of  deaths  from  "  thoracic  diseases /'  at  the 
whole  of  these  stations  was  239  per  1000  Europeans,  and  009  per 
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1000  natives,  and  the  deaths  from  thoracic  diseases  to  the  deathi 
from  all  causes  was — in  Europeans  as  1  to  12,  and  in  natives  ai 
1  to  21-4, 

According  to  Dr.  Balfour's  table,  from  the  year  1830  to  1836; 
the  ratio  of  mortality  among  Europeana  from  consumption  was^  a 
tho  Sea  coast  stations  1*3  per  1000;  on  the  Plains,  between  thi 
Sea  coast  and  the  mountain  ranges,  ■2  per  1000 ;  and  on  the 
Table  Lands  -7  per  1000.  The  greater  mortality  on  the  Sea  coast 
is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  deaths  at  Madras  being  nearly 
double  that  of  other  stations,  owing  probably  to  the  number  o£ 
invahds  who  assemble  there  for  embarkation  to  England,  and  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  troops  when  they  first  arrive. 

It  !3  important  to  remark,  that  the  low  ratio  of  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  troops  in  India,  Native  or  European,  is  not 
referrible  to  those  attacked  with  the  disease  being  sent  home  as  in- 
valids. (Col.  Tulloch,  Dr.  Balfour.) 

The  statistics  before  us  exhibit  some  most  interesting  particulars, 
relating  to  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  different  races  q 
mankind^  in  other  than  their  native  climates;  but  with  respect  td 
their  liability  to  this  disease  in  their  own  country  there  are  varioxil 
opiniona  estant,  and  conflicting  statements.  The  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  are  manifestly  but  little  liable  to  the  disease  in  theiri 
own  climate.  As  respects  the  natives  of  Africa  we  know  little^ 
In  Clarence  Town,  in  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  of  52  deaths 
during  the  year  1841,  occurring  among  the  African  inhabitantsj 
the  causes  of  which  are  recorded  by  Dr.  M'William,  neither  scro- 
fula nor  consumption  are  mentioned ;  *  from  which  it  may  ba 
inferred  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Africans.  Many  recent  autbort 
have  aflfirmed  that  tlie  Americans  are  very  liable  to  it,  but  they 
have  manifestly  drawn  their  conclusions  from  this  unfortunate  race^ 
as  they  now  find  them,  and  since  the  alteration  of  their  habits  by 
association  with  their  more  civilized  brethren  ;  whereas.  Dr.  Rush, 
who  speaks  exphcitly  of  their  aboriginal  condition,  states  that  con- 
sumption was  unknown  among  them.  Of  the  aborigines  of  NeTi 
Zealand  and  Van  Dieraan^a  Land  the  same  uncertainty  appears  U 
exist. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  the  injurious  effect  of  change  o 
climate  appears  to  be  more  conclusive  than  in  the  negro  race,  bu] 
in  reasoning  upon  the  facts  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  totally 


*  Medical  Hiatory  of  the  libtpedition  to  the  Nigor.  1843.  p.  113. 
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ignorant  of  their  degree  of  liability  to  the  disease  in  their  native 
climate. 

Tliis  great  susceptibility,  "when  inhabiting  climates  unnatural  to 
themj  has  been  remarked  by  all  writers.  In  almost  all  cases  where 
placed  under  similar  circumstances  with  the  whites,  as  exemplified 
in  negro  troops  serving  with  white  troops  in  the  West  IndieSj  they 
more  frequently  become  tuberculous.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
civil  life.  In  the  city  and  county  of  ^ew  York,  in  the  year  1842, 
the  mortality  of  the  African  and  other  dark  races,  above  ten  years  of 
age,  from  this  disease,  was  9  329,  the  total  mortality  being  27-225 
per  thousand ;  the  mortality  of  the  whites  from  10  to  70  years  of 
age  was  4-235  per  1000,  the  total  mortality  being  14'505  per  1000. 
This  difference  in  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  races  has  been 
verified  in  series  of  years,  and  it  becomes  exaggerated  in  the  state 
of  imprisonment ;  the  mortality  of  the  white  races  is  raised  from 
13  or  15  to  20  per  1000,  and  that  of  the  coloiired  races,  which 
ranges  from  23  to  27  per  1000  out  of  prison,  is  raised  to  70  per 
1000  in  some  prisons.  (Dr.  Baly,  lib,  cit.) 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  superintended  the  establiahment  for  African 
boys  brought  over  for  education  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company, 
states,  that  they  all  died  of  consumption  (Heming  on  Scrofula, 
p.  29).  It  is  remarkable,  he  says,  that  boys  brought  from  tropical 
cKmates,  from  the  age  of  8  to  12,  almost  uniformly  become  scrofu- 
lous i  they  bear  the  first  winter  tolerably  well,  but  droop  during  the 
second,  and  the  third  generally  proves  fatal  to  them  j  sometimes 
the  consumption  was  preceded  by  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the 
glands,  enlargement  of  the  bones,  &c. ;  but  in  the  female,  phthisis 
was  often  the  primary  complaint.  These  are  instancea  of  the 
effects  of  change  fi'om  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  but  the  result 
is  the  same,  when  the  African  race  is  transported  to  the  West 
IndieSj  a  climate  as  warm  and  even  warmer  than  their  own.  So 
also  in  France,  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  very  great 
indeed.  The  fact  is  important  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  climate 
in  these  cases,  that  black  troops  serving  in  Sierra  Leone  are  less 
liable  to  consumption  than  the  white  troops  either  in  many  hot 
climates  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  4  per  1000  being  at- 
tacked annually ;  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  negro  race  is  not 
especially  susceptible  of  the  disease  in  their  own  climate. 

Tables  XXYIII  and  XXIX  indicate  that  not  only  the  negro 
race,  but  the  natives  of  India,  have  their  liability  to  this  di 
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greatly  increased  by  a  ohangc  from  their  native  to  a  foreign 
climate.  They  die  of  consumption  much  more  frequently  in  Ceylon 
tliim  when  stationed  in  any  part  of  Tndia^  and  the  native  troops  in 
the  Madras  Army  have  their  liability  to  disease  of  the  lungs 
greatly  increased  by  a  residence  in  China,  in  a  latitude  diflfering 
very  little  from  their  own ;  in  their  native  comitry  it  ranged  from 
1  in  llRl  to  1  in  5773  men,  whereas  in  China  it  rose  to  1  in  517, 
the  mortality  during  five  years  having  been  at  least  seven  times 
greater  in  China  than  in  India. 

One  of  the  most  importaut  genei'al  facts  appears  to  be,  that  the 
effects  of  change  of  climate  over  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  have 
no  regular  and  direct  ratio  to  any  particular  change.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  change  from  a  frigid,  inclement,  dry 
chmate  to  one  which  is  warmer  and  milder,  although  still  coldj 
produces  or  increases  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reindeer 
brought  to  our  menageries,  or  that  of  the  Swedish  troops 
from  Bothnia  and  tlie  northern  provinces,  residing  in  Stockholm 
or  of  the  Laplanders  in  Denmark  5  and  so,  also,  it  is  said, 
that  the  Finland  youth  wlio  go  to  be  apprenticed  to  various 
manufactorica  in  St,  Petersburg,  die  in  great  numbers  of  phthi- 
sis.* A  similar  effect  also  frequently  follows  a  change  from 
a  cold,  moist  climate,  to  one  which  is  hot  aud  moist  or  hot  and 
dry,  as  in  the  case  of  troops  sent  from  England  or  the  United 
States  southward,  as  to  Sermuda,  the  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius 
or  Guiana.  Conversely,  a  change  from  a  cold,  moist  climate  to 
one  which  is  hot  and  dry,  or  hot  and  moist,  is  sometimes  foUowed 
by  a  great  diminution  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  Europeans 
in  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  or  the  Tennesserim  pro\'inccs ;  and  even 
the  change  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  and  more  inclement  climate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  British  and  Americans  residing  in  the  more 
northern  regions  of  North  America,  has  the  same  result ;  finally, 
individuals  or  races  are  sometiraca  rendered  more  subject  to 
tuberculosis  by  change  to  any  other  climate  than  their  own,  as  in 
the  case  of  Africans,  and  probably  Sepoys,  who,  whatever  their 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  at  home,  appear  to  suffer  from  it  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  trans- 
ported, whether  to  a  cold  and  inclement,  or  to  a  hotter,  a  dryer,  a 
more  hiunid,  an  equable,  or  a  variable  climate ;  as  in  the  negroes 
resident  in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  England,  France, 
*  Brit,  and  For.  Kov.,  Oct.  1840,  p.  582. 
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Egypt,  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  or  Tennesserim.  Moreover,  the 
result  seems  to  follow  a  change  when  the  known  differences  of  the 
climate  arc  very  trifling  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of 
India,  in  China  and  Ceylon,  the  ^inlanders  in  Stockholm,  or  the 
Laplanders  in  Denmark. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Army  recruited  from  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  serving  in  a  more  northerly  latitude,  it  is 
fouudj  that  if  we  contract  a  climate  where  cold  weather  prevails 
from  November  to  May,  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
being  from  the  freezing  point  to  30°  below  zero;  the  summers 
equally  remarkable  for  extremes  of  temperature,  the  mercury 
sometimes  rising,  in  June,  July  and  August,  to  100"  in  the  shade, 
a  constant  and  rapid  succesaion  of  seasons  occurring,  summer 
succeeding  winter  so  rapidly  that  there  is  scarcely  any  spring, — 
as  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  northern  region  of  North  America, 
and  the  inland  posts  of  the  American  Army, — with  a  climate  where 
the  temperature  is  equable,  the  air  more  moist,  the  changes  of 
seasons  slower,  more  uncertain  and  variable,  as  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean  and  of  the  lakes  in  the  same  region,  tuberculosis  appears 
to  be  less  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  since  during 
ten  years,  the  ratio  of  admissions  per  annum  for  consumption 
was: — 

At  the  Inland  poati 5Yu,  per  1000 

„     Atlantic  „ IOVm    t,      if 

„     poBta  on  tho  Lakes     .....    sVw    n      »» 
And  in  the  winter  season  the  attacks  annually  were : 

At  tho  Inland  posts 3'2   per  1000 

.,       Atlantic    1, 4-6      n      M 

„      po9t4t  on  the  Lalcos      .        .        ,        .         .    4-3      ,,      „ 

Thus,  a  climate  with  a  great  range  of  temperature,  a  strong  con- 
trast between  winter  and  summer,  and  constant  and  rapid  changes 
of  season,  afforded  a  smaller  amoxint  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army  than  a  milder  climate,  even  in  the  winter  season, 
(Dr.  Fony.)  * 

These  facts  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  any  direct 
relation  between  any  particular  climatic  influences,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease.  The  migration  of  the  human  species  from 
the  more  northerly  regions  towai^ds  the  equator,  appears  to  increase 
its  frequency,  except  in  the  case  of  India^  and  probably  the  milder 
regions  of  the  north  of  Africa  and  Sj^ria;  migration  from  the 
*  Brit,  and  For.  Rov.,  AprU,  1842,  p.  423. 


more  southerly  regions  northward  appears,  as  a  general  rule, 
increaae  its  frequency,  with  the  exception  of  very  cold,  dry  and 
equable  climates.  So  also  in  warmer,  and  even  in  hot  climates,  al 
certain  elevations,  where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  colder,  and  lex 
humid,  the  disease  also  becomes  less  frequent ;  as  in  the  A^^,  d 
such  an  elevation  that  the  winters  are  as  long  and  aa  severe  u 
those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  phthisis  ia  said  to  be  Tcry 
rare  among  the  natives;*  and  at  similar  elevations  on  t\xGAndea  in 
South  America,  where  it  is  equally  rare.  The  Spanish  baths  o( 
Panticosa,  regarded  as  an  almost  infaUible  remedy  in  cases  of  far- 
gone  consumption,  are  seated  iu  the  Pyrenees,  5,000  feet  abovi 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (Dr.  Burgess.)  Europeans  in  the  East  India, 
although  little  liable  to  disease  of  the  lungs  in  any  locahty,  are 
still  less  on  the  Table  lands  and  Plains  than  at  the  Sea  coMt 
(Table  XXVllI.)  ^ 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  respecting  a  particular  locality  ui^H 
Andes, — "  The  vale  of  Huanueo  has  a  daily  breeze  up  the  nTcr 
Huallaga;  its  air  is  dry  and  warm,  and  carries  off  the  perspiration 
of  the  body  as  fast  as  it  is  generated  :  so  that  in  this  sweet  retreat, 
alike  free  from  ague  and  consumption,  without  great  exertion  and 
exercise,  one  does  not  perspire  profusely,  or  even  so  as  to  be  very 
observable."  He  further  remarks — "In  Huanueo,  about  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  rarely  throughout 
the  year  rises  above  72'  or  falls  below  60'  Fah.  in  the  shade. 
But  at  Rhendos,  a  small  hamlet  on  an  acclivity  about  1000  feet* 
perhaps,  higher  than  the  city  of  Huanueo,  the  temperature  may  be 
about  10°  lower ;  and  here  persons  affected  with  pulmonsoy  con- 
sumption experience  more  relief  than  in  the  vale  immediately 
beneath.  From  8000  to  10,000  feet  appears  to  be  a  very  favorable 
elevation  on  the  Andes,  where  the  snow  hne  is  at  15,000  or  16^000 
feet,  for  the  recovery  of  those  affected  with  pulmonary  com* 
plaints.  The  extreme  of  cold  seems  to  be  as  hurtful  as  the 
extreme  of  heat,  and  too  rare  au  atmosphere  as  injurious  as  ona 
too  dense.  He  is  disposed  to  bcheve  that  much  of  the  advantage 
which  arises  to  those  who,  affected  with  consumption,  change  the 
chmate  of  Lima,  and  the  coast  in  general,  for  the  Sierra,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  change  induced  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
pulmonary  tissues,  and  air-cells.  For  when  youthful  paticntai 
especially,  are  transported  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierra,  by  gmdual 
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stages,  as  suited  to  their  actual  state  of  "weakness  and  disease. 
Dr.  Smith  asks — is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  the  pulmonary 
organs  and  thoracic  cavity  will  be  gradually  enlargedj  and  adapted 
to  the  rarer  atmosphere  of  elevated  regions,  as  wc  find  to  be  the 
case  with  the  mountain  Indians  ?  "  * 


3.  The  Qualities  of  Climate  which  affect  the  Prevalence  of 
Tuberculosis, 

On  this  subject  a  difference  of  opinion  meets  us  on  the  thres- 
hold. According  to  some,  climate,  per  se,  considered  totally 
apart  from  any  of  the  other  known  influences  which  have 
been  described,  is  a  direct  cause  of  the  disease ;  according  to 
others,  climate,  per  se,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it^  and  its 
occurrence  or  not,  in  different  climates,  as  also  its  relative  fre- 
quency, are  wholly  attributable  to  the  hygienic  circumstances 
under  which  the  people  are  placed,  and  to  their  occupations  and 
modes  of  life,  so  that  under  similar  auti-hygienic  influences  the 
disease  is  equally  liable  to  occur  in  all  climates. 

There  are  ahaolutcly  no  facts  to  establish  that  climate  alone 
is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  at  the  same  time  a 
total  negation  of  the  influence  of  climate  is  totally  unwarranted. 
In  the  case  of  man  and  animals  transported  firom  one  climate  to 
another,  where,  as  a  general  fact,  tuberculosis  results,  they  have 
always  been  subjected  to  one  or  more  anti-hygienic  influences  in 
addition  to  the  change.  Nevertheless  the  facts  very  unequivocally 
establiah  that  climate  materially  modifies  the  effect  of  the3e 
influences.  Change  of  climate  in  most  cases  necessarily  involves 
change  of  hygiene,  which  may  be  for  the  better  or  worse  as 
respects  the  production  of  tuberculosis.  The  prevalence  of  the 
disease  amongst  the  natives,  compared  with  their  modes  of  life  and 
occupations,  must  therefore  be  the  great  criterion  of  the  influence 
of  particular  climates.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  indi- 
viduals transported  from  any  particular  one  to  different  climates  is 
next  in  importance  as  a  criterion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British, 
French,  and  American  troops  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  here 
the  analogous  and  in  many  respects  identical  habits  of  the 
troops,  render  the  comparison  all  the  more  close ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  a  certain  proportion  carry  with  them  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  Riib»*''»t  to 
*  On  the  Diooa&oa  of  Porn,  Edin.  Mod.  and  Surgical  Jour 
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many  anti-hygienic  influences,  aa  the  depressing  passions^  sleeping 
in  barracks,  and  barrack  discipline  generally,  sexual  vices,  and  the 
like.  A  similar  illustration  ia  furnished  by  the  iUrican  races  taken 
into  slavery  in  different  climates ;  tuberculosis  is  produced  ■whether 
they  are  taken  to  clLmatea  in  which  the  disease  is  very  prevalent^ 
as  the  United  States,  or  to  those  wherein  it  is  very  infrequent^  as 
Egypt  J  and  in  both  instances  by  the  force  of  anti-hygienic  cir- 
cumstances. The  cases  of  least  weight  in  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  influence  of  climate  are  those  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
one  climate  emigrate  to  another,  inasmuch  as  facts  diametrically 
opposed,  as  regards  climate  per  se,  present  themselves ;  in  warm 
regions  of  the  globe  the  natives  of  cold  climates  frequently  become 
tuberciilous,  in  cold  and  damp  regions  the  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates  more  frequently  become  so,  and  the  diffei*ence  which 
exists  may  frequently  be  shewn  to  depend  upon  differences  of 
hygiene. 

If  this  view  could  not  be  received,  it  would  amount  to  the 
admission  that  tlie  constitution  of  man  is  adapted  only  to  the 
climate  where  himself  and  his  ancestors  are  bom,  but  whatever 
the  intiucncc  of  change  of  climate,  it  would  appear  that,  c^Eteris 
paribus,  in  the  main,  man,  and  probably  animals,  are  as  liable  to 
the  disease  in  their  native  countries  as  they  are  when  transported 
to  foreign  climes. 

Where  tuberculosis  appears  to  result  from  change  of  climate, 
it  is  as  ditficidt  as  in  other  cases  to  determine  the  precise  influence 
by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  Animals  are  subjected  to  restriction 
from  exercise,  to  confined  air,  and  unnatural  dietj  and  a  violence 
is  done  to  their  instincts.  Negroes  are  subjected  to  similar  influ- 
ences, with  the  addition  of  the  depressing  passions.  Troops  are 
subject  to  close  barracks  and  military  discipline.  These  causes 
are  adequate  to  produce  the  effect  wherever  they  are  in  operation. 
But  the  disease  results  from  change  of  climate  where  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  such  agencies.  In  many  of  the  instances  the  change 
has  been  from  a  warm  and  dry  to  a  cold  and  damp  climate,  aa 
from  Sennaar  and  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  to  the  colder  and 
moister  climate  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  or  to  the 
moister  climate  of  the  West  Indies ;  or  the  very  decidedly  cold 
and  moist  climate  of  England.  In  France  also,  negroes  and 
Creoles  are  said  to  die  of  inveterate  tuberculosis.  French  regi- 
ments serving  in  Holland  furnished  a  much   greater   mortality 
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firom  phthisis  than  regiments  from  tlie  same  country  serving  in 
Italy  and  Spain* 

In  many  of  these  cases  there  ia  no  snspicion  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, and  the  disease  must  have  been  produced  in  the  indivi- 
dual. From  Casper's  tables,  and  the  army  statistics  published  by 
Col.  Tnllochj  and  from  other  facts  detailed  in  this  article,  the 
conclusion  appears  to  be  inevitable,  that  the  known  states  of  the 
atmosphere  and  weather  in  the  north  and  south  temperate  and 
torrid  zones,  exert  no  imiform  or  positive  influence  over  the  mor- 
ttdity  from  phthisis.  It  has  been  shewn  clearly  that  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  tlie  climatic  influences  alone  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  effect  of  producing  tuberculosis,  and  that  some  of  the 
anti-hygienic  influences  \vill  produce  it  in  any  climate  and  at  all 
times,  and  inasmuch  as  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  agency  of  the 
latter  is  very  obvious,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former 
])lay  but  a  subordinate  part. 

Troops  stationed  in  the  West  Indies  are  generaUy  about  twice 
as  liable  to  death  from  consumption  as  those  which  remain  at 
home,  but  the  circumstance  that  this  excess  of  mortality  affects 
the  men,  and  that  the  officers  are  to  a  great  extent  exempt 
(p.  493),  ahews  that  the  result  is  not  attributable  to  climate  only. 
Col.  TuUock  states,  on  statistical  data,  that  it  ia  not  at  all  probable 
that  either  exposure  to  night  air  or  intemperance  is  the  cause 
(West  India  Report,  p.  100)  ;  so  that,  as  before  stated,  we  must 
fidl  back  upon  barrack  discipline  in  connection  i^-ith  chmate. 

It  ia  then  totally  impracticable  to  estimate  the  effects  of  climate 
or  of  locality,  without  in  the  first  place  taking  into  account  the 
occupations  and  modes  of  life  of  those  saibjected  to  its  influence  ; 
since  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  occupations  of  a  community 
influence  very  materially  the  production  of  the  disease.  One 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  generally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  out-door  employment,  for  instance,  or  peopled  with 
nomadic  tribes,  may  exhibit  an  exemption,  and  another,  composed 
of  factory  labourers,  prisoners  or  lai'ge  communities  collected  into 
towns,  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the  disease,  without  the  slightest 
relation  sTibsisting  between  these  results  and  the  respective  climates* 
So  also  as  respects  different  localities  in  the  same  country,  we  are 
liable  to  be  misled  by  statistical  figures  if  we  do  not  take  into 
account  the  modes  of  life  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  subject  of  Htason  has  already  been  treated  of  (p.  507).     The 
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effect  of  tlie  continuaiice,  or  very  constant  operation,  of  particular 
states  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere  over  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosisj  cannot  be  determined  by  the  mortality  of  particular  forms 
during  atmospherical  states  of  short  duration,  but  even  as  respects 
the  latter,  erroneous  prejudices  prevail.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  pressure,  temperatimj,  and  hygrometric  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere have  a  very  trifling  influence,  even  over  the  mortality 
from  phthisis.  (Table  VIII.)  The  greatest  barometrical  varia- 
tion, as  occurring  in  Berlin  during  nine  years,  exhibits,  accord- 
ing to  facts  collected  by  Sladlerj  comprising  11,172  deaths,  but 
a  very  slight  influence  indeed.  From  that  influence  it  would 
appear,  that  a  small  proportion  fewer  dies  when  the  pressure  is  high 
than  when  low,  —  the  reverse  of  which  occurs  in  the  general 
mortality  of  the  population.  According  to  Madler's  statistics  also, 
variations  of  temperature  have  even  less  to  do  with  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  than  the  fluctuation  of  pressure.  The  greatest  varia- 
tion occurred  in  the  winter  of  1831,  and  the  smallest  in  1832,  with 
scarcely  any  difference  in  tlie  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  in 
these  two  seasons.  The  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
appeared  to  have  some  influence ;  thus  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
were : — 

In  dry  Winters 867 

In  Winters  partly  dry  and  partly  humid      .  338 

In  dry  Summers 291 

In  mixed  Summers 289 

In  dry  Automns    ......  298 

In  mixed  Aatumns 263 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  degree  of  humidity 
diminished  the  tendency  to  death  from  phthisis. 

The  diet  of  the  population  of  different  countries  also  requires  to 
be  taken  into  the  accountj  although  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
behef  that  any  modification  of  diet  can  alone  produce  the  disease 
(p.  446), 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  which  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  human  race  admits  of  a  tiifold  division,  according  to  the  food 
they  eat,  corresponding  with  the  meteorological  regions.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  are  in  the  maiu  camivorte^  subsist- 
ing principally  on  fish  and  seals  j  those  of  many  tropical  climates 
hxc  fnigivortBj  living  chiefly  on  the  fruits  of  the  plain  tain  and  the 
palm ;  those  of  temperate  regions  are  omnivonSj  Hving  on  a  min- 
gled animal  and  vegetable  diet.     It  appears  pretty  certain  that 
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the  latter  are  moat  prone  to  the  tuberculous  transformation  of  the 
blood ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  temperate  zone,  but  in 
the  torrid  zonCj  in  some  parts  of  which,  where  the  diet  is  mixed, 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  the  disease  is  very  frequent^  and  in  others, 
where  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  herbaceouSj  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  disease  is  very  rare.  In  Syria  and  Egypt  the  diet  of  the  poor 
in  many  localities  consists  of  pulse,  olives^  peas,  black  bread,  and 
Ticc  ;  yet  tribcrcidosiaj  either  in  the  form  of  scrofula  or  phthisis,  is 
extremely  rare. 

Thus,  under  the  head  of  climate,  in  relation  to  the  etiology  of 
tuberculosis,  the  moat  intricate  combinations  of  circumstances  are 
implied ;  temperature,  humidity,  variability,  density,  and  other 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the  soil,  food,  modes  of  life,  customs, 
occupations,  temperaments,  and  races  of  the  inhabitants;  hence 
the  gross  statistics,  in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  the  particular 
infiuenceSj  or  the  particular  combinations  of  influences,  brought 
into  play,  are  of  comparatively  little  service. 

In  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  change 
from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  it  has  been  said  that  the  lym- 
phatic temperament  prevails  in  warm  climates,  and  that  negroes 
and  Creoles  are  examples,  and  more  especially  that  the  function  of 
respiration  being  less  necessary  to  sustain  the  vital  heat  in  warm 
climates,  and  disease  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  activity  of  func- 
tion, hepatic  disease  is  more  frequent  in  such  climates,  and  con- 
versely, pulmonary  disease  more  frequent  in  cold  countries;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  transported  to  colder 
regions  become  more  liable  than  others  to  tuberculosis ;  but  the 
facts  are  against  this  explanation ;  negroes  are  as  liable  to  the 
disease  in  a  warmer  as  in  a  colder  climate  than  their  own. 

Dr.  Burgess,  in  his  essay  recently  published,  reasons  upon  the 
principle  that  "  Nature  has  adapted  the  constitution  of  man  to 
the  climate  of  his  ancestors."  *  "  The  natural  climate  of  man  is 
that  in  which  not  only  he  himself  waa  bom,  but  bkewise  his  blood 
relations  for  several  generations."  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  When  we  regard  the  large  number  of  the 
elements  of  matter  which  enter  constantly  into  the  composition  of 
the  blood  of  animals,  and  that  in  all  probability  each  of  these  is 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  has  its 
special  ulterior  use  in  the  economy ;  when  we  consider  also,  that 
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the  ftinctions  and  faculties  of  man  are  all  in  direct  relation  to  the 
physical  agents  wluch  surround  him,  and  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  known  defects  and  distui'bances  which  result  from 
excess  or  deficiency  of  many  of  these, — as  of  oxygen — ^iron — carbon 
— and  oux  total  ignorance  of  the  real  uses  of  the  majority  of  them^ 
as  of  the  sodium^  potassium^  ammouium,  manganese,  silica^  pro- 
bably copper,  &c. ;  we  cannot  fidl  to  admit  the  probability  of  the 
adaptation  in.  question,  and  that  the  air,  water,  and  vegetation  of 
a  country,  or  of  a  localit}%  is,  ceteris  paribus^  best  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  and  of  the  orji^anic  structure  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Admitting  all  thisj  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  excesses 
or  deficiencies  in  the  elements  of  the  same  air,  water,  and  vegeta- 
tion, may  imply  excesses  or  deficiencies  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  constituents  of  the  blood  of  animals,  and  the  dete- 
rioration or  premature  decay  of  individuals  or  species.  But  since, 
as  respects  tuberculosis,  the  particiUar  excess,  or  change,  or  com- 
bination of  the  organic  elements  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  disease  is  unknown,  we  are  thrown  upon  direct  observation 
and  empirical  experience^  as  to  the  real  influence  of  climate  in 
produciiig  or  preventing  the  disease. 

The  case  of  the  East  Indies  aftords  the  best  instance  of  the 
effects  of  climate  in  ameliorating  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and 
probably  of  correcting  t!ie  tubercidous  state  of  the  blood.  It  is 
probable  that  one-fourth  of  the  Europeans  who  migrate  there  are 
hereditarily  affected  with  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  and  yet  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  fnll  into  active  tuberculosis,  or  die  of 
any  form  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  also  comparatively  infre- 
quent among  the  inhabitants.  It  becomes  a  great  question 
whether  tlic  qualities  of  the  climate,  or  the  modified  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  emigrants,  has  most  to  do  with  tliis  exem])tion. 
The  circumstances  of  air,  &c.,  of  Europeans  in  London,  and  in 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  contrast  greatly.  Tlie  comparatively  small 
and  close  rooms,  the  mode  of  heating  apartments  in  England,  the 
imperfection  of  ventilation  in  towns,  streets  and  honses,  the  great 
number  of  hours  spent  within  doors,  in  close  sleeping  rooms,  and 
in  close  carriages,  present  all  the  elements  for  the  production  of  the 
disease  here ;  while  the  more  spacious  apartments,  and  the  out-door 
habits,  the  habits  of  complete  ventilation,  and  of  almost  constant 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  are  totally  opposed  to  its  production  in  the 
East ;  and  where  wc  find  that  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  these 
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sanitary  infliietices,  even  in  the  Eastj  is  the  production  of  thfe 
disease^  as  in  the  case  of  half-castes  and  natives,  and  in  the  interior 
of  jails,  it  becomes  probable  even  here  that  the  climate  may  have 
but  a  secondary  importance  in  reference  to  etiology ;  nor  ought  the 
effects  of  a  long  sea  voyage  to  be  overlooked,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  circiunstances  incidental  to  change  of  cli- 
mate from  Europe  to  India,  particularly  in  the  case  of  troops. 
Next  to  the  East  Indies,  the  change  from  Europe  to  Canada  seems 
to  have  been  attended  with  the  best  effects  in  modifying  the  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  the  disease. 

In  fact,  the  statistics  lead  to  one  general  conclusion,  viz.,  that  as 
respects  the  etiology,  the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind  ride  over 
all  climatic  influences  ;  that  if  the  Eui'opean  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  or  Alexandria  were  to  adopt  the  modes  of  life  pursued  in 
the  raetropohs  of  the  British  Empire,  tuberculosis  would,  after  a 
period,  be  as  frequent  in  those  localities  as  they  are  here ;  and 
conversely,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe  were  to  improve  their  habits  and  customs  as  to  labour  and 
rest,  in-door  and  out-door  occupation,  the  size,  construction, 
modes  of  ventilation  and  sites  of  their  houses,  streets  and  towns, 
with  other  circumstunces  of  hygiene,  after  a  sufficient  period  had 
elapsed  for  hereditary  influence  to  wear  itself  out,  that  they  would 
probably  be  more  free  from  this  disease  than  the  inhabitants 
cither  of  Lapland,  Canada,  Greenland,  India,  Egypt  or  Ceylon. 

No  more  ap])ropriate  illustrations  of  the  general  etiological  doc- 
trine here  inculcated  could  probably  be  found  than  the  following 
interesting  account,  given  by  Mr.  Power,  of  the  liabihty  to  tubcr- 
culosia  of  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Die-man's  Land^  under  hygienic 
circumstances  foreign  to  their  natural  state,  with  which  I  terminate 
this  section. 

Mr.  Power  states,  as  respects  this  colony,  certainly  there  are  not 
now,  whatever  may  formerly  have  been  the  case,  sufficient  grounds 
for  its  possessing  the  reputation  of  an  immunity  fi'om  pulmonary 
consumption.  Cases  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  though  by  no  means 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  in  European  countries,  have  been 
met  with  in  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  namely,  in  those  who 
have  emigrated  from  other  places,  in  those  born  tlicre  of  European 
parents,  and  in  the  aborigines.  Amongst  the  last  it  has,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  been  the  fatal  malady  by  which  their  numbers 
have  been  reduced  to  the  miserable  handful  which  now  remains  of 
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them.     Generally  speaking,  howCTer,  consumption  is  not  in  that 
climate  a  disease  which  by  its  frequency  ohtmdes  itself  on  thft 
attention,  excepting  in  the  instance  of  the  aborigines.     The  most 
sufficient  reasons  for  its  existence,  or  perhaps  development,  among 
the  latter,  are  to  be  found  in,  the  total  change  of  habits,  diet,  and 
general  mode  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  since  their 
capture  and  cortfinement.     Formcrlyj  living  in  tribes,  they  migrated 
from  one  part  of  the  coimtry  to  another,  according  as  a  necessity 
for  food,  or  some  more  capricious  motives,  swayed  them.     When 
the  early  settlers  arrived,   their  frequent  depredations  and  the 
consequent  reprisals  produced  mutual  feelings  of  animosity,  which 
but  too  frequently  terminated  in  a  loss  of  human  life.     Under 
such  circumstances,  and  their  total  numbers  besides  being  small, 
it  was  considered  adrisable  to  confine  them  to  one  district.     For 
this  purpose,  Hinder'a  Island,  a  small  island  in  Basses  Straits,  was 
selected,  and  to  it  they  were  all  accordingly  transferred.  Provisionsj 
clothing,  dwelling  places,  and  proper  superintendants,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  government ;  but  to  a  wandering  race  accustomed 
to  rove  at  will  through  a  large  and  extensive  country,  to  procure 
their  food,    as  they  pleased,  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and,  regard- 
less  of  dressj   to  live  wliere  and  how  they  liked,  this  confine- 
ment to  a  narrow  little  island,  and  immediate  change  from  their 
o>vn  free  and  unfettered  habits  to  the  more  constrained  and  arti- 
ficial ones  of  civilized  life,  proved  speedily  fatal.     They  died  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  pulmonary  consump- 
tion was  the  disease  under  which  they  sank.    An  improved  system 
of  management,  by  which  their  present  mode  of  life  is  made  to 
assimilate  more  nearly  to  their  former  habits,  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  mortality 
at  firat  observed  has  during  the  latter  period  much  diminished. 
With  the  exception,  then,  of  these  poor  creatures,   and   those 
instances  where  the  seeds  of  that  fatal  disease  were  formed  before 
leaving  this  country,  tubercular  phthisis  is  very  rarely  met  with.* 

To  grapple  eflfectually  with  this  comprehensive,  difficult,  and 
intricate,  but  intensely  interesting  and  highly  philosophical  sub- 
ject, would  require  an  amount  of  space,  time  and  talent,  which 
it  does  not  fall  to  our  lot  to  bestow. 


*  Dr.  Power  on  the  Climate  of  Fan  DiemanU  Land.    Dablin  Journal,  vol.  xxiii, 
p.  88. 
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^  SUMMARY. 

Numerous  aa  are  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter,  and 
lengthy  and  importaut  the  details,  the  whole  subject  admits  of  a 
short  summary : — 

1.  The  causes  by  which  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  may 
be  produced  are  predisposing  or  inducing  causes. 

2.  The  predisposing  causes  are  cither  physiological  or  patholo- 
gical. They  can  never  of  themselves  produce  the  disease.  The 
predisposing  physiological  causes  couaiat  chiefly,  of  the  state  of  the 
blood  incidental  to  infancy  and  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  of 
the  modified  condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  its  rapid  and 
disproportionate  renewal  after  it  has  been  wasted  or  destroyed,  at 
any  period  of  life ;  the  conditions  of  the  blood  in  the  female  sex 
and  the  lymphatic  temperament  also  operate  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  predisposing  pathological  causes  consist  of  all  those  states  of 
the  bloodj  produced  by  diseases  and  etiological  influences,  which 
dilute  and  deteriorate  it,  diminishing  its  vital  power  and  debili- 
tating the  whole  constitution. 

3.  The  most  efficient  of  the  true  causes,  or  those  influences 
which  are  moat  powerful  in  inducing  the  disease  are — a  vitiated 
atmosphere — insufficient  muscular  exercise — and  the  depressing 
passions.  The  whole  of  these  influences  meet,  aa  it  were,  at  one 
common  point,  and  have  probably  one  essential  modus  operandi; 
viz.— an  insufficient  renewal  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  or  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  air  habitually  contained  within  the  chest. 

4.  Defective  diet  is  the  next  in  importance  aa  a  cause;  but  while 
it  is  unquestionable  that,  notwithstanding  the  best  diet,  the  last 
mentioned  agencies  will  produce  tuberculosis,  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  facts  to  shew  that  the  disease  is  attributable,  in  any 
case,  to  diet  alone.  Defective  diet  stands,  therefore,  as  the  most 
powerful  cause  ancillary  in  its  operation  to  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  previously  assigned. 

5.  There  are  many  other  ancillary  causes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
continued  operation  of  cold,  particularly  througli  the  medium  of 
insufficient  clothing  in  a  cold  climate ;  uncleanliness,  and  all  those 
influences  which  arrest  or  diminish  the  cutaneous  functions,  also 
those  which  indirectly  confine  the  respiratory  functions ;  as  the 
respiration  of  too  dense  or  too  humid  an  atmosphere ;  or  those 
influences  which  diminish  or  retard  the  hepatic  or  digestive  func- 
tions, or  lead  to  congestions  of  the  chylopoictic  viscera ;  also  every 
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influence  exerted  upon  the  animal  economy  Tvliich  has  the  effect 
exhausting  the  nervous  powers  and  producing  debility,  wheth 
direct  or  indirect ;  as  sedative  agents,  sexual  excesseSj  and  th 
like.  Agencies  of  a  totally  diflcrcnt  and  even  opposite  nature 
hygienic  in  their  mean  rangeSi  become  anti-hygienic  in  the; 
extremes,  and  may  produce  their  injxirious  eSccts  on  the  anizna 
economy,  by  a  similar  modus  operandi, 

6.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  produced  by  a  combination 
agencies,  incidental  to  the  modes  of  life  and  occupations  of  indi 
viduals,  classes,  or  communitica;  and  in  all  the  least  equivoca 
instances  of  its  production  by  any  pnrtictdar  mode  of  life,  as  b 
continued  residence  in  prisons,  hospitida,  schools,  or  barracks,  or  bj 
in-door  and  sedentary  employments,  those  influences  which  modif 
tltc  true  process  of  respiration  (No.  8),  are  without  exceptioi 
found  to  be  in  operation ;  moreover,  statistics  appear  to  estabUsh 
that  the  former,  or  more  general  agencies,  produce  effects  in  prty 
portion  as  the  influences  last  referred  to  are  in  play. 

7.  AVitliout  questioning  that  tuberculosis  is  more  frequent 
one  climate  than  another,  and  that  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  o 
a  climate  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  promoting  or  preventing  tb 
development  of  the  disease,  even  climatic  influcucea  appear  to  bi 
rcferrible  to  the  same  general  principle,  producing  effects  ancillar 
to  the  more  efficient  causes  and  operating  through  the  respirator 
powers  and  functions. 

8.  The  causes  of  tuberculosis — predisposing  and  inducing — an 
frequently  in  operation  coetaneously  with  the  exciting  causes  0 
local  disease,  as  in  the  Sheifield  grinders,  who  are  exposed,  on  th 
one  haudj  to  the  production  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  excitement  of  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  two  series  of  circumstances,  in  thei: 
etiological  relations,  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

9.  However  induced,  tuberculosis  is  liable  to  become  hereditary,^ 
especially  in  the  form  of  a  predisposition,  or  a  modification  of  thi 
constitution,  the  same  in  nature  as    the  disease  itself;    and 
all  dense  communities  where  the  disease  prevails^  a  great  proper 
tion  of  the  cases  own  an  hereditai^  descent. 

10.  A  debilitated  constitution,  operating  as  a  predisposing  can 
of  the  disease,  may  be  produced  in  the  embryo  and  foetus,  by  vaiiou 
sexual  influences,  and  by  defects,  incongruities,  and  diseases,  in  th 
parents  5    and  there  is  some  ground  fox  the  behef^  that  a  tuberc 
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lous  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  consti- 
tution, may  be  in  this  way  engendered,  (pp.  389 — 94.) 

11.  The  original  causes  of  the  disease  are  more  certainly  and 
more  intensely  effective  where  the  predisposition  exists. 

13.  The  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  unknown.  There  are 
certain  external  agencies  which,  in  the  present  state  of  physical 
science,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  overlook,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  etiology,  such  as 
the  abstraction  of  the  genial  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the 
operation  of  the  forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  continuation  of  the  enquiry,  to  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of 
electro-physiology,  the  magnetic  properties  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  forces  as  respects  each  other,  and  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON    THE    ESSENTIAL   NATURE    AND    GENERAL    PATHOLOGY 
OF   TUBERCULOSIS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE    ESSEXTIAL    NATURE    OP   TUBKRCULOBIS. 

A  great  variety  of  \\evri  have  been  entertained  of  the  esdential 
nature  of  tuberculosis,  differing  from  each  other  very  widely,  and 
8onictiinc8  totally  opposed,  lliese  views  arc  altogether  theoretical, 
and  they  have  been  proposed  in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  symptoma  of  the  disease.  They  have  always  partaken  of 
the  prevaihng  medical  theories  of  the  day,  and  they  are  in  some 
measure  illustrative  of  the  successive  phases  of  medical  doctrine. 
At  a  period  when  medical  science,  by  improved  methods  of  investi- 
gation, is  advancing  in  the  direction  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  diacases,  it  is  impolitic  altogether  to  disregard 
these  views,  but  any  lengthened  account  of  them  woidd  be  unpro- 
fitable J  I  therefore  place  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  some  of 
the  more  remarkable,  and  ^ill  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  a 
few  of  those  which  have  more  recently  excited  attention. 

A. EXAMPLES   OP   THE   THEORIES  Or  TVBERCULOVS    DISEASES  WHICH 

HAVE  PREVAILED  IN  DIFTKRENT  AOES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Tliese  examples  have  been  collected,  mainly,  firom  Dr.  Yoimg's 
Treatise  on  consumptive  diseases^  from  several  monographs  on  scro- 
fula, and  in  particular  Dr.  Glover's  recent  pubhcation,  and  from 
the  original  authors.  Tlie  Italian  references  are  extracted  firom 
M.  liouigi  Parola's  Treatise  on  tuberculosis. 

Hippocrates,  b.c.  432. — Scrofitla. — A  lymphatic  temperament  and 
an  exudation  of  a  morbific  humour.  Consumption. — A  de- 
fluxion  of  matter  from  the  head  corroding  the  lungs, 

Aristotle,  b.c.  343. — Consumption. — A  specific  contagion.  (Young, 
p.  121.) 
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GalbNj  a.d-  170,  180. — Coiisumption  {Phthoe). — Follows  Hippo- 
crates. An  ulceration  whicb.  eats  into  the  lungs,  so  that 
the  whole  body  is  consumed  thereby  \  depending  on  a  cer- 
tain constitution  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  morbific 
cause.  Tubercles  formed  by  glutinouSj  thick,  or  certain 
other  humours  in  the  lungs.  Distinguished  the  symptoms 
of  tubercles  from  those  of  bronchitis. 

Aret^us. — Consumption  [Phthoe^  Phthisis) — An  abscess  of  the 
lungs,  attended  with  constant  cough  and  with  bloody  or 
purulent  expectoration. 

C^liusAfrelianus. — Consumption. — A  mixture  of  the  strictum  and 
laxum  of  the  methodic  sect. 

Ambrose  Parey,  1579. — Scrofula. — ^A  gross,  cold  viscid  humour, 
mixed  with  melancholia.  The  local  disease  bearing  a  pro- 
portion to  the  materiea  morbi. 

Sennerttjs,  1627. — Consumption. — An  acrid  sanies  generated  in 
the  lungs. 

Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  1650. — Scrofula. — The  fijrat  to  intimate  the 
connection  between  scrofula  and  consumption.  Consumption* 
— Scrofnlous  degeneration  of  insensible  glands  in  the  lungs. 
Beheved  that  tubercle  arises  from  certain  glands  in  the 
lungSj  resembling  those  of  the  neck  and  mesentery;  an 
opinion  subsequently  [adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by 
Willis,  Morton,  Sauvages,  Webber,  Portal,  Broussaia,  and 
others. 

Christopher  Bennet,  1654. — Consiimption. — The  blood  contami- 
nated by  unwholesome  vapours,  damp,  inclement  winds, 
errors  of  diet  producing  bad  chyle,  unsuitable  labour,  want 
of  exercise,  sadness  of  mind,  &c.  A  low  vitality  of  the 
blood.     {Theatrum.  Tabidoruvii  p.  138,  &c.) 

Thomas  Willis,  1660. — Consumption. — An  acidity  of  the  blood; 
a  general  acrimony  of  the  humours  and  a  wasting  away  of 
the  body  from  a  base  conformation  of  the  lungs.  Con- 
demned the  definition  of  phthisis  as  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs ; 
as  in  some  cases  he  found  only  tubercles  or  calcareous  and 
sandy  matter. 

Wiseman,  1676.— Scrq/w/a. — Scrofula  and  phthisis  identical.  A 
pecuHar  acidity  of  the  serum  sanguinis,  wliich  coagulates  and 
hardens  glandule,  membrane  or  muscles,  and  dissolveth  and 
rotteth  the  bone. 
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Richard  Morton,  1680. — CoTisumption,  Tubercle, — Distinguishe* 
between  atrophy  and  consumption.  Consumption — a  pecu- 
liar morbid  secretion,  by  muciparous  glands,  of  lymph  from 
the  blood,  and  a  depraved  eoudition  of  the  blood,  the  chief 
elements.  Seat  of  Tubercleg — the  pulmonary  vesicles  and 
ultimate  bronchial  ramifications.  Phthisis — either  conge- 
nital or  acquire-d — chronic  or  acute.  Thus,  he  regards  con- 
sumption as  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  caused  by  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  which  may  arise  from  a  vicious  conforma- 
tion of  the  chest,  or  from  other  direct  causes ;  or  may  depend 
on  other  diseases  capable  of  generating  an  unhealthy  lymph, 
or  an  alteration  of  the  blood.  He  distinguishes  a  three-fold 
variety  of  tubercles — 1.  Semi-purulent.  2,  Having  a  steota- 
matoua  appearance  of  various  colour  and  consistence.  3. 
Resembling  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.  Pointed 
out  the  frequent  connection  between  scrofula  and  tubercles. 
[Phthisicologia. ) 

Etmulleh,  1680. — Consumption. — Said  to  be  the  first  who  confuted 
the  error,  that  any  phthisis  is  produced  by  a  fluxion  from  the 
head. 

Sydenham,  1680. — Scrofula,  Consumption. — An  acrid  humoor,  by 
means  of  the  salivary  ducts  and  the  glands  of  the  fauces  is 
carried  through  the  trachea  into  the  lungs.  A  crude 
phlegm  formed  in  the  lungs  and  a  putrid  miasm  scattered 
over  the  body.     Phthisis  is  scrofula  of  the  limga, 

BoERRHAAVE,  1709. — CoTisumptionj  Scrofula. — ^A  conversion  of  the 
blood  and  chyle  into  pua.  A  depravation  of  the  humours 
from  a  putrid  cacochemia. 

Marten,  1722. — Consumption. — Animalculaeiu  the  lungs.  (Quoted 
by  Dr.  T.  Reid,  1785.) 

Wepper,  1727. — Consumption. — Quoted  by  Bonnet— explained  for 
the  first  time  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  cavern — "  pulmo- 
nary vesicles,  the  walla  of  which  are  like  to  the  web  of  spiders, 
partly  become  thickened,  partly  arc  broken,  so  that  from 
many  vesicles  one  or  several  large  caverns  residt."  "  Crude 
tubercles  precede  this  calamity." 

Van  Swieten,  1741. —  Consumption. — From  putridity.  Insists, 
that  the  affection  of  the  lungs  is  that  most  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  variouii  kinds  of  consumptiou,  described  by 
his  predecessors. 
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GiKTAXNEBj  1743. — Scrofula, — Debility  and  irritation  of  the  lym- 
phatic system. 

Chaembtton,  1753. — Scrofula. — Fixed  or  volatile  salt,  vrith  acid, 
or  bitter  earthy  particles,  which  thicken  the  jwiceSj  espe- 
cially the  lymphatic  fluids.     {Essai  tMorique  et  Pratitfue,) 

BoRDEAUj  1 760  ? — Siurma. — A  peculiar  acid  in  the  blood,  producing 
an  acid  coagulation  of  the  serum. 

MoRGAGNi,  1761. — CoTisumption,  Scrofula,  Tubercles. — ^With  Syl- 
vius and  Morton,  says  the  consumptive  constitution  is  always 
manifested  with  tubercles ;  these,  the  result  of  bad  nourish- 
ment, from  disease  of  the  stomach.  Gives  eases  in  which  in- 
ternal tubercles  and  scrofiila  are  conjoined.  From  observa- 
tions by  Valsalva,  proves  the  superior  lobes  of  the  lungs  the 
principal  seat  of  tubercles,  and  gives  as  a  reason  that  they 
are  less  active  in  respiration,  owing  to  their  distance  from 
the  inferior  ribs  and  diajiliragui.  First  made  known  tuber- 
culization of  the  bronchial  glands,  admitting  the  possibility 
of  their  communicating  in  disease  with  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Perhaps  the  first  to  describe  the  miliary  form  of  tubercle. 

De  Haen,  1761. — Scrofula,  Conmnnpiion. — Alteration  of  the  fluids 
consequent  on  the  small  pox.  Pua  in  the  blood  m  the  form 
of  a  noxious  humour. 

CtTLLEN,  1777. — ScrofulUj  CoTisumpHon. — Probably  some  noxious 
acrimony  of  the  fluids.  Expectoration  of  purulent  matter, 
probably  containing  the  same  noxious  acrimony  that  pre- 
vails in  scrofula,  but  may  sometimes  bo  exanthematic  or 
syphilitic. 

John  Brown,  1780. — Consumption. — A  mixture  of  the  sthenic  and 
asthenic  diatheses.  Scrofula. — Local  debility.  A  want  of 
due  balance  in  excitability  between  the  lymphatic  and  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

Baxtmes  (MontpeUier),  1783. — Scrofula. — Considered  that  he  had 
proved  the  existence  of  an  acid  principle  of  a  phosphorous 
or  phosphoric  nature,  which  in  the  first  instance  thickens 
the  lymph,  and  renders  it  liable  to  concrete,  and  ultimately 
tends  to  putridity*  He  founded  this  theory  upon  a  pre- 
sumed connexion  between  scrofula  and  rachitis,  and  scrofula 
and  gout ;  upon  the  frequency  of  aflbctions  of  the  bonea 
with  destruction  of  their  earthy  material ;  upon  the  acidity  in 
the  early  stages  and  the  acrimony  in  the  later  stages^  of  the 
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secreted  fluids ;  upon  the  collections  found  after  deatli  of 
pbospbatic  salts  in  the  glands  and  viscera ;  and  upon  an  ob- 
servation of  his  own,  that  in  the  earher  stages  of  scrofula, 
and  even  before  local  disease  declares  itself,  the  urine  con- 
tains a  diminisbcd  proportion  of  phosphates ;  whereas,  in 
confirmed  cases,  according  to  Fourcroy's  analyses,  the  phos- 
phates are  increased.  Baumcs  remarks  that  it  ia  uncertain 
whether  this  "  acido-putrid "  depravation  takes  its  origin 
from  the  morbid  blood  in  its  passage  through  tlxe  glands,  or 
from  a  fluid  exhaled  from  the  blood  into  the  general  cellular 
system,  or  whether  it  is  formed  primarily  within  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Ilufeland  entertained  a  similar  idea  of  an 
acid  principle  in  the  lymphj  and  the  whole  theory  of  tuber- 
culous diseases  has  frequently  been  founded  on  this  assiimp- 
tion.  Consumption. — A  specific  contagion  distinct  firom 
scrofula. 

Dr.  White,  1788. —  Scrofula. —  Obstructions  of  the  lymphatic 
system  by  a  viscidity  of  lymph,  all  the  humours  having  a 
tendency  to  become  acid. 

Bush,  1793. — Consumption, — Not  identical  with  scrofula.  Depends 
on  debility — a  primary  affection  of  the  system,  not  of  the 
lungs. 

Weber,  1793. — Scrofula. — Excess  of  oxygen. 

Dr.  BeddoeSj  1793. — Scrofula. — Deficiency  of  oxygen.  Tnirrita- 
bility.  Consumption.— KYper-oxjgen&t^oTi  of  the  blood. 
Oxygen  (the  acidifying  principle)  combines  with  the  puru- 
lent matter,  and  thereby  tends  to  enlarge  pulmonary  ulcers. 
Florid  colour  of  the  blood,  redness  of  the  tongue  and  lips, 
and  the  blush  on  the  cheeks  shew  that  the  blood  abounds 
in  oxygen.  High  situations  suitable  for  the  consumptive, 
as  containing  less  oxygen. 

SoiMMERiNG,  1795. — jSicro/w/a.—Relaxation,  debUity,  and  dilatation 
of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

Eaillie,  1795. — Tubercles. — The  essential  cause  of  consumption. 
Found  them  in  children  from  two  to  three  years  old. 
Demonstrated  their  seat  in  the  cellidar  tissue,  and  their 
nature  as  different  from  that  of  glands. 

Sfrenoel,  1796. — Scrofula. — Quotes  another  author,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  a  peculiar  virus  and  a  viscous  state  of  blood, 
with  the  development  of  an  aeriform  fluid  in  the  body. 
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Hdteland,  1797. — Scrofula. — A  deep-seated  atony  of  the  lympha- 
tic system,  accompanied  with  a  specific  irritation  of  this 
same  system  and  a  particular  alteration  of  the  lymph — an 
acid  acrimony  of  the  lyraph. 

Db.T,SuttoNj1799. — Consumption. — Ohstniction  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  the  disease.  The  fatality  of  this  disease  is  not  owing 
to  the  hectic  fever  nor  to  the  local  affection  of  the  lungs, 
hut  the  chief  cause  of  the  emaciation  and  debility  is  some 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  blood  is  diseased, 
there  being  "  a  deficiency  of  gluten,"  occasioned  by  the 
nourishing  part  of  the  food  being  prevented  arriving  in  the 
blood-vessels.  Refers  to  the  connection  subsisting  between 
mesenteric  disease  and  phthisis  j  to  the  fact,  that  many 
cases  of  phthisis  are  preceded  by  affections  of  the  bowels, 
and  that  consumptions  frequently  succeed  to  protracted 
dysenteries  and  other  chronic  complaints  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands  adequately 
accounts  for  the  "  most  important  symptom  " — the  emacia- 
tion^ — and  this  symptom  precedes  any  material  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

Cabanis,  1804". — Scrofula. — Atony  of  the  lacteals  and  ganglions, 
and  exaggeration  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Bkoussais,  ism,  1808. — Consumption. — Depends  on  a  chronic 
phlogosis,  inflammation  of  the  lunga  or  catarrh,  parenchy- 
matous or  bronchial,  which,  if  prolonged  by  the  cause  that 
produces  it,  could  impress  the  lymphatics  of  the  lunga  with 
a  certain  impulse  leading  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  or 
various  deposits  of  tubercular  matter.  He  states,  that 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  leading  to  compression  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  may  determine  the  development 
of  tubercles.  "  As  every  pulmonary  inflammation,  when 
prolonged,  may  determine  lymphatic  inflammation,  there- 
fore the  production  of  tubercles  should  be  attributed  to  the 
continued  inflammatory  action  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  &c."  He  admitted,  however,  that  in  certain  very 
weak  individuals^  tubercles  devclope  themselves  without  tho 
symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  but  his  theory  is,  that  tubercles 
are  in  fact  alwaj^s  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Dr.  Pakb,  1809. — Scrqfulu, — ^A  redundancy  of  albumen  in  early 
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lifCj  "with  an  excess  of  oxygen  and  a  deficiency  of  azo 
producing  a  lentor  in  the  circulating  fluids. 

Bayli:,  1810. — Tubercles,  Consumption. — First  employed  the  te 
"  tuberculous  diathesia."  Designated  the  liability  to  phthi 
by  this  name — on  the  principle  of  tubercular  degeneration 
that  is  to  say^-disposition  to  the  disease.  "Before  his  time,  the 
theorists  could  not  conceive  any  morbid  deposit,  suppuration 
or  ulceration,  without  preceding  inflammation  of  the  affect 
^dscua" — he  denied  the  origin  of  tubercles  from  a  pre-esiati 
inflammation    of  the   pulmonary   tissue.     Establishes   twi 
fundamental  characters  of  consumption — the  essential  a 
tomical  character  and  the  symptomatic.     The  anatomical 
cliaracter  had  been  neglected  before  him,  hence  the  same 
name  was  given  to  diseases  pretjenting  analogous  aympto 
but  differing  entirely  in  their  nature.     From  the  pathol 
gical  appearances  in  the  lungs  he  constructed  six  specii 
of  consumption.    By  the  advance  of  pathology  this  arrang 
mcnt   has   been   totally  revised-      He    distinguished    the 
anatomical   and     symptomatic    difierences    between    con-^ 
sumption,    bronchial    catarrh,    pneumonia,    and    chronu 
pleurisy. 

Dr.  Ambri. —  Consumption. — An  immediate  but  secondary  effcfl 
of  a  necessary  predisposition.  The  organic  vice  not  herd 
ditary,  but  children  acquire  from  the  parent  the  disposition] 
to  the  disease.  "Without  the  predisposition,  the  organ! 
vice  generating  the  disease  could  not  have  place.  From  th 
irregularity  of  atmosphere  and  temperature  arises  intiamma 
tion  of  the  respiratory  organs — acute  or  chronic — ^henc 
that  pathological  condition  which  constitutes  consumpti' 
{Die.  Class  de  Med.,  torn,  xlv,  p.  170.) 

Da.  Bettoli. — Consumption. — Caused  by  an  organic  prefo: 

The  consumptive  person   carries  Tvithin  himself  the  p 
ganic  aBfirmity,  ready  to  dcvclope  itself  under  a  favourab! 
concourse  of  particular  circumstances.  (L.  Parola.) 

ToMMASiNi,  1817-20. — Consumption. — The  effect  of  a  disorganiziq 
and  inflammatory  process.  Allows  a  special  diathesis 
dyscrasy  of  its  own  kind,  apart  from  the  inflammatory  co 
dition,  which  may  arise  from  inadequacy  of  stimuli  or  ali 
ment,  or  real  debility,  or  the  introduction  of  a  poison  or 
insalubriousi  piinciple,  altering  the  quality  or  dccomposin 
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the  liquids  and  solids ;  changing  the  organic  mixturcj  the 
uutritioUj  the  reproduction ;  and  from  thence  corrupting 
the  viscera  and  system,  degenerating  the  tissuea  Euid  hu- 
mours, and  leaving  the  individual  a  prey  to  consumption. 
{Delia  Inflammat.  e  delta  Feb.  Cent,  t.  iii,  p.  634.) 

Dr.  Baron,  1819.— 71uierc/e«.— Hydatids. 

Db.  Padhni,  1835. — 'Consumption, — Does  not  spare  the  most  ro- 
bust individuals,  who  become  its  victims  in  the  vigor  of  life; 
yet  there  exists  some  cause  that  tends  to  exhaust  the  vital 
force,  the  organic  assimilation,  the  hiematoais,  nutrition. 
There  is  organic  weakness  of  the  patient,  causing  a  preco- 
cious decrepitude.  Therefore  the  tendency  to  conaumption  in 
robust  subjects  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  prece- 
ding causes  and  to  the  severity  of  the  inducing  influence, 
as  the  abuse  of  liquors,  unbecoming  licenses,  and  excesses 
of  every  kind.  (Diet,  Clas.  de  Med.,  torn,  xlv,  p.  343.  L, 
Parola,  delta  Tuberculosi.) 

R.  Cabuicha£l,  1836. — Tubercle, — A  variety  of  Entozoon,  having 
a  distinct  or  separate  animal  existence.  Beings  possessing 
a  vitaHty  independent  of  the  animal  in  which  they  are 
lodged,  {(hi  the  origin  and  nature  of  Tuberculous  and  Can- 
cerous Diseases.) 

Dr.  C.  Canstatt,  1841. — Tuberculosis. — A  degeneration  of  the 
albumen  and  a  consequent  immatiu'e  and  abnormal  flbrine  i 
hence  a  defective  plasma ;  hence  the  albuminous  fluids  pre- 
ponderate, and  at  length  the  vehicle  of  the  albumen  is 
unable  to  hold  it  in  auapensioUj  and  it  is  consequently  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  tubercle,  {Brit,  and  F<yr.  Rev.  vol.  xiii, 
p.  341.) 

Gil:bert,  1842. — Consumption. — A  want  of  discriminating  power 
in  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals. 

Professor  Buffalini,  1846. — Scrofula,  Tuberculous  diathesis. — 
Identical.  The  tuberculous  diathesis  a  vice  of  the  assimila- 
ting organs,  arising  from  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  latter 
not  a  true  morbid  condition,  but  a  particular  kind  of  con- 
stitution predisposed  to  scrofula.  There  is  an  extra  proportion 
of  the  earliest  organic  formation,  t.  e.,  a  prevalence  of  the 
albumen  in  the  blood  with  a  defect  in  the  successive  organic 
changesj  from  arrest  of  the  respiratory  process ;  by  which 
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arrest,  the  albumen  in  excess  cannot  be  changed  into  a  more 
elevated  organic  principle.  The  diathesis  consists  not  in  a 
deficiency  of  reparative  materials,  but  an  insufficiency  of 
that  organic  formation  wliich  is  under  the  influence  of 
oxygen — a  defect  of  the  respiratory  function.  Hence,  ia 
the  cure,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention,  not  to  nutrition, 
but  to  a  better  and  more  exalted  reparation  of  the  oxyge- 
nated principles.  He  advises  a  free  allowance  of  animal 
food ;  gymnastic  exercises,  and  all  those  things  which  may 
contribute  to  a  more  energetic  hsematoais  and  to  a  greater 
development  of  the  muscular  mass.  {Scientific  Congress  of 
Geneva,  1846.) 
Lanza,  1849. — Tubercle, — A  species  of  phytozoon,  possessing  a 
special  anatomical  and  physiological  existence — not  a  mere, 
effusion  or  extravasation  of  a  morbid  element  from  the 
blood,  but  peculiar  beings  or  growths,  implanted  on  eer- 
t£un  tissues,  from  which  they  derive  their  noujishment,  and 
which  they  injure  and  destroy.  [Brit,  and  For,  Rev.^  July 
1849,  p.  121.) 

J.  C.  Holland,  1850. — Consumption, — A  disordered  condition 

the  nervous  system.  Scrofula, — ^A  peculiar  state  of  thi 
vital  powers  prone  to  the  manifestation  of  certain  morbii 
conditions  characteristic  of  debility.  (On  the  nature  anm 
cure  of  Consmnptionj  fifC.) 

Professor  Giacomtni. —  Consnmpiion. — A  disease  proper  to  thi 
whole  sanguineous  system,  consisting  in  an  affection  of  tin 
material  capillary  extremities  of  the  lungs ;  either  primar; 
or  secondary  to  a  congenerous  malady  of  the  whole  arteria 
system.  Thus  reducing  the  various  forms  and  morbid  pro 
ducts  that  arise  in  phthisis  to  arteritis  and  its  events,  ( 
Parola  delta  Iktberculosi.) 

The  foregoing  abstract,  which  might  Iiave  been  greatly  extended 
wiU  he  found  amply  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  tb 
diversity  of  opinion  which,  in  all  ages,  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  tru< 
nature  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  imaettled  state  of  the  profession 
miud,  even  in  our  own  times.  I  propose  now  to  describe  sonaewha 
more  fully,  a  few  of  the  doctrines  which  at  present  excite  attention 
particularly  in  our  own  country. 
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B.- — TECS   TQEORIES   07   TUBERCULOSIS  IN  WHICH    THE  DISEASE 
IS    REFERRED    TO    SOME    ERROR    IN    PRIMARY    DIGESTION. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  refer  to  digestion  in 
the  first  passages^  either  for  the  proiimate  and  essential  cause  of 
the  diseasCj  or  for  some  aberration  which  is  necessarily  related  to 
the  proximate  cause,  and  uniformly  present.  On  examining,  how- 
ever, the  particular  ^'icws  of  writers  of  this  class,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  yery  materially.  This  difference 
refers  to  the  particular  organ  supposed  to  be  at  feult ;  and  there 
are  no  specific  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  product  which, 
if  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  be  located  in  any  organ  sub- 
servient to  this  procesSj  must  be  the  result  of  the  error  of  digestion. 
It  has  not  been  shewn  that  tubercle,  or  any  substance  which  can 
he  regarded  as  its  analogue,  is  ever  found  in  the  products  of 
digestion  so  long  as  these  are  confined  to  the  alimentary  cauaL 

(a)  The  Generation  of  an  Acid  iti  the  Prim<E  Vim. — Mr.  Car- 
michael,  in  his  Essay  on  Scrofula,  published  in  1836,  referred  the 
disease  primarily,  to  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  most  fre- 
quently produced  by  want  of  exercise;  and  considered  its  proxi- 
mate cause  to  be,  the  generation  of  an  acid  in  the  primae  vi^e. 
The  doctrine  is  essentially  that  of  Willis,  "Wiseman  and  Baumes ; 
the  acid  principle  originating,  according  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  the 
first  passages.  The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  an  excessive 
acidity  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  given  conside- 
rable countenance  to  this  doctrine;  but  Mr.  Carmichael's  own 
expressed  views  cast  upon  it,  at  least  a  doubt,  for  he  states  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  chief  cause  of  indigestion  is  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  and  bile,  originating  in  a  natural 
weakness  of  fibre,  and  languid  circulation.  He  states,  as  we  think 
without  proof,  that  the  acidity  of  tuberculosis  (scrofula)  is  not  the 
result  of  this  debility,  but  is  the  direct  effect  of  insufficient  exer- 
cise upon  the  digestive  functions.  Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms 
occurs  without  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  excess  of 
acidity;  when  the  acidity  occurs  it  is  invariably  accompanied 
with  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  debility  so  justly  referred 
to  by  this  author ;  and  the  debiEty  of  the  digestive  organs, 
whether  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition  (p.  40),  or  in  tubercu- 
losis in  any  of  its  active  forms  (p.  84),  is  only  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versal direct  debility  (p.  81, 105)  which  prevails;  so  that  this  acidity 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease. 
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(b)  A  Plethora  of  the  Vena  Portes  both  in  its  roots  and 
branches. — In  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Dr.  Todd 
propounds  tbe  doctrine,  that  "  StruTnous  Dyspepsia"  has  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  development  of  the  tubercxilons  constitution, 
and  that  the  plethora  here  indicated  is  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
form  of  dyspepsia.  Thia  haii  been  adopted  as  the  proximate  cause 
also  of  the  disease,  but  similar  objections  apply  here  as  under  the 
last  head.  Frequent  as  this  form  of  dyspepsia  is,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  has  been  too  much  dwelt  upon.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  plethora  frequently  takes  place,  hut  plethora 
alone  'will  not  enable  us  to  explaiu,  even  the  symptoms  of  strumous 
dyspepsia,  and  every  evidence,  or  even  siispicion,  of  the  existence  of 
this  plethora  is  frequently  absent. 

(e)  An  Imperfect  Development  of  the  Chyle  and  Lymph  G?-anule, 
— According  to  Professor  Shultz,*  tuberculosis  derives  its  origin 
both  from  primary  digestion  and  the  formation  of  the  lymph. 
Admitting  some  disarrangement  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
the  blood,  he  traces  it  to  imperfect  digestion,  producing  imperfect 
development  of  the  chyle  or  lymph  granules.  These  granules 
ultimately  become  blood  corpuscles ;  when  they  arc  defective  in 
the  lymph,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  development,  they  give  rise 
to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  glands,  or  scrofula.  The 
products  of  digestion  handed  over  to  the  lymphatics  for  the  re- 
newal of  blood,  are  chiefly  fat  and  albumen,  and  M.  Shultz  shews, 
by  direct  experiment,  that  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  oil  only,  without 
albumen,  the  chyle  contains,  instead  of  the  proper  chyle  granule, 
round  fat-globules  ;  and  ita  plasma — the  liquor  chyli — seems  to  be 
imperfectly  formed,  and  its  coagulating  power  weak ;  under  these 
circumstances  no  blood  corpuscles  are  formed  ai-ound  the  chyle 
granules.  An  analogous  effect  upon  sanguification  is  produced 
when  an  animal  is  fed  only  on  starch.  Hence,  a  defective  state  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  a  defective  energy  of  the  whole  formative 
process,  and,  in  fact,  that  degraded  vitality  which  we  have  dea- 
cribed  as  an  essential  part  of  the  disease  (p.  15). 

Tlie  imperfect  development  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  granule  in 
tuberculosis,  upon  which  this  theory  proceeds,  has  not  been  veri- 
fied by  the  observations  of  microscopiats,  and  if  it  were,  the  con- 
siderations set  forth  under  the  last  head  would  still  obtain.  The 
question  would  still  remaiu,  whether  the  causes  of  the  disease 
*  Brit  and  For.  Eov.,  July  1843,  p.  208. 
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influence  the  formative  process  of  tlie  chyle  granule  directly  or 
indirectly. 

As  respects  the  whole  of  the  theories  which  refer  tuherculoais, 
in  its  origin  and  essence,  to  any  form  of  dyspepsia,  the  point  to  be 
determined  is^  whether  the  imperfect  digestion  of  food,  or  the 
dyspeptic  symptoma,  result  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  inducing 
causes  of  the  disease  upon  the  digestive  powers  and  functions,  or 
whether  they  result  firom  malnutrition  of  the  organs^  and  a  defec- 
tive state  of  the  digestive  aecreiionSj  proceeding  from  a  primarily 
induced  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  symptomatology  and 
the  pathological  anatomy  afford,  as  we  think,  a  definite  reply  to 
this  question.  As  already  stated  in  fiiU  (p.  84),  the  dyspepsia  is 
sometimes  totally  absent.  Many  tuberculous  individuals  not  only 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  an  organ,  as 
the  lungs,  but  they  pass  through  the  first  and  second  stages,  and 
even  the  fatal  stage,  without  a  dyspeptic  symptom  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  colUquative  diarrhcca;  and  on  post  mortem 
examination,  the  digestive  and  chylopoietic  viscera  often  exhibit 
no  morbid  change  except  the  atrophy,  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  membranea  and  other  structures. 

That  tuberculous  children  should  exhibit  the  symptoms  of 
strumous  dyspepsia,  as  a  very  constant  effect  of  a  tuberculous 
state  of  the  bbod,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  delicacy  of  their  structures,  and  the  faciUty  with  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  deranged,  in  early  life,  by  a  vitious  diet  and 
other  causes.  As  respects  adults,  in  England  wc  are  proverbially 
dyspeptic.  Foumet  appears  to  represent  the  French,  affected  with 
this  disease  as  less  liable  to  the  complication  in  qTiestion,  and 
Br,  Sweet,  the  latest  American  author,  states  the  same  of  his  own 
countrymen ;  he  considers  that  we  have  attached  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  dyspeptic  symptoms.  (Lib.  cit.)  Dr.  Gellerstedt 
records,  that  in  Sweden,  of  119  fatal  cases  of  phthisis  examined 
carefully  as  to  the  existence  of  previous  diseases,  there  were  10 
only  in  whicli  dyspeptic  symptoms  had  prevailed  j  and  of  191 
other  cases,  affected  with  the  disease,  32  only;  that  is  to  say^ 
in  310  cases  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  7*09  per  cent,  only  pre- 
sented a  dyspeptic  comphcation.  (BriL  and  For.  i?ev.,  Aprilj  1847.) 

C. — THE   THEORIES    REPEaRINO   TUBERCULOSIS    TO  A  SPECIAL 
MORBID    CONDITION    OP    THE    LYMPH. 

Tuberculosis  was  regarded,  in  its  essential  naturCj  by  Charmetton, 
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White^  BaumeSj  C,  Hufcland,  and  a  host  of  other  authors,  as  some 
peculiar  modification  of  the  lymph ;  and  Shultz'a  theorjj  already 
described,  embraces  this  view.  Mr.  J.  Simou  has  recently  re- 
vived this  doctrine.  By  reference  to  the  chapter  on  morbid 
anatomy  (p.  231  )j  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Andral  also  enter- 
tained it.  Mr.  Simon  *  believes  in  some  misdevelopmcnt  of  the 
proteinous  ingredient  of  the  lymph,  by  which,  instead  of  remaining 
fluid  in  the  liquor  lymphi  and  liquor  sanguis,  it  solidifies  and  con- 
cretes. The  solidification  occurs  in  the  "  asceasive  "  development 
of  the  lymph  in  the  lyinph-vessela,  or  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
more  especial  characteristic  of  the  morbid  element  is  " precipita-' 
bility  "  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  tubercle  occurs 
with  an  infinite  preference  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  where  lymph  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
arterial  blood,  and  where  lymph  and  blood  are  first  exposed  to 
increased  or  renewed  oxidation.  This  accounts  for  venosity  of 
blood  precluding  the  tendency  to  tubercular  deposit. 

A  reference  to  the  chapter  on  murbid  anatomy  will  very  mate- 
rially qualify  Mr,  Simon^s  representation  of  the  infinite  preference 
exhibited  by  tubercle  for  the  lungs  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Witness,  for  instance,  its  frequent  primary  development  in  the 
bones  and  in  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain.  Mr, 
Simon's  theory  also  supposes  the  precipitation  of  tubercle  from  the 
lymph  while  it  remains  mthin  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  glands, 
and  not  from  the  extni-va-^cnlar  blastema  j  but  I  do  not  find  any 
facts  or  observations  in  proof  of  this  view,  and  the  circumstance 
that  tuberculous  glands  have  been  injected,  both  by  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics^  and  the  injection  has  passed  freely  through 
them,  is  against  its  validity.  Tubercle  is  not  developed  most 
frequently  in  the  glands,  where  we  shonlrl  expect  to  find  it,  if  this 
theory  were  true.  Neither  have  we  any  proof  that  it  is  deposited  in 
the  lungs  from  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  from  the  chyle 
or  lymph  with  which  this  blood  is  mixed.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  found  in  the  arterial  blood  (p.  22\),  proceeding  to  diseased 
organs  ;  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  it  were  a  precipita- 
tion from  lymph  and  chyle  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

D, THE    THEORY    OF    rEFECTIVE    RESPIRATION    IMPERFECTLY 

REPLACES    BY    THE    LH'ER. 

M.  Louigi  Parola  has  lately  advocated  a  peculiar  theory   of 
*  A  CourSQ  of  Lectures  on  Geueral  Pathology,  1850. 
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tulierculosis.*  He  associntes  the  function  of  the  liver  witli  that 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  supporting  his  views,  very  ably,  by  facts 
and  arguraenta  derived  from  embryology,  and  pbysioloj^  j^encrally, 
human  and  comparative.  He  states  tliat  it  is  deci^led  without 
doubt,  that  during  tlie  earliest  periods  of  foetal  life  the  lymph  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  derived  by  exosmose  from  the  blood  of  the 
placenta,  ia  designed  for  nutrition;  the  lymphatics  are  the  vessels 
earliest  formed,  and  have  been  seen  full  of  this  liquid;  these 
vessels  possess  the  greatest  activity  during  foetal  life,  which  they 
possess  even  some  time  after  birth,  and  all  the  organs  peculiar  to 
this  system,  as  the  thymus  gland,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the 
lymphatic  glands,  assume  at  this  period  their  greatest  development. 
In  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  foetus  Ilaller  discovered  the  fluid 
particularly  designed  for  the  elaboration  of  the  chyle^  which 
Assaline  compared  to  the  giustrie  juice.  L.  Parola  then  appeals  to 
the  early  and  rapid  development  of  the  liver  in  the  foetus^  and 
its  fuuction  of  blood  making ;  to  the  condition  of  the  blood 
which  in  the  earliest  periods  resembles  lympli,  and  is  gradually 
developed  into  blood ;  to  the  blood  being  first  a  serous  fluid  with 
but  few  corpuscles,  and  those  in  composition  and  conatitution  not 
the  same  as  in  after  periods ;  and  to  the  animal  heat  being  three 
or  four  degrees  lower  as  marked  by  the  temperature  of  the  foetus. 
The  plasma,  and  nut  the  corpuscles,  ia  exuded  by  the  anastomosing 
placental  vessels,  and  I'eceived  through  the  umbilicus  for  the  nou- 
risliment  of  the  foetus ;  and  he  argues  a  kind  of  antithesis,  between 
the  respiratory  sanguineous  system  and  the  primitive  organic 
assimilation,  ^hieh  continues  until  mature  life.  He  adopts^  from 
recent  researches  by  Blondlot  and  others,  the  phyainlogical  doc- 
trine of  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  liver  and  lungs,  both  in 
structure  and  function. 

This  analogy  is  well  illustrated  by  Blondlot  of  Naney  thus :  the 
liver  is  one  of  the  most  important  visceral  secreting  organs ;  having 
a  close  analogy  to  the  respiratory  organs.  The  structure  of  the 
lungs  in  the  foetus  and  in  inferior  animals  ia  nothing  more  than  an 
undistended  or  merely  tubular  mass.  Advancing  in  the  scale,  cells, 
in  the  progress  of  formation,  become  interspersed  with  the  tubes, 
then  acini  are  formed,  and  if  the  vcsiclca  we  not  so  small  nor  so 
contracted  as  those  of  the  liver,  it  is  because  they  arc  es]>anded 


*  Delia  TubercuIoBi,  1849. 
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greatly  by  the  air.  "^Vlieu  iuilamiiiatioii  occurs  to  condense  the 
tissue  of  the  lung,  the  lung  and  liver  present  such  an  identity  of 
structure  that  the  name  of  liepatization  has  been  adopted.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  liver  coidd  be  expanded  by  insufflation  it  woidd 
be  a  true  lung.  Again^  the  pulmonary  artery  carries  the  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs  as  the  vena  portae  does  to  the  liver.  In  l>oth 
organs,  these  vessels  transmit  blood  loaded  with  materials  for 
elimination ;  the  pulmonary  veins  correspond  with  the  vena 
hepaticse,  and  the  bronchial  arteries  fulfil  the  office  of  nutrition,  as 
the  hepatic  artery  does.  In  form,  structurcj  order  and  distribution, 
there  is  the  closest  analogy.  In  the  bile,  products  resulting  from 
the  combustiou  of  protein  compounds  are  eliminated,  the  pyro- 
genetic  or  carbonaceous  compounds ;  while  the  lungs  separate  the 
gaseous  fluids  and  carbonic  acid. 

M.  L.  Parola  fixes  the  origin  and  the  seat  of  tubercidosis  in  the 
deficiency,  or  imperfection  of  hEcmatosis  in  the  lungs,  and  in  respi- 
ration being  imperfectly  replaced  by  tlie  liver.  From  hereditary 
weakness  or  accidental  causes,  the  pulmonary  function  fails  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  the  frame,  or  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  glaudulo-hepatic  system  performs  a  preternatural 
supplementary  fiinction.  This  accounts  for  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  predisposition.  The  diminished  function  of  the  lungs  results, 
necessai'ily,  in  a  diminished  power  of  sustaining  the  animal  tempera- 
ture, and  this  increases  as  life  advances  and  an  increased  quantity 
of  chyle  requires  to  be  elaborated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
external  influences,  inimical  to  lifCj  become  more  iuteuse  in  their 
eflects,  destroying  or  modyfying  vital  heat — hence  engorged  glands, 
vicious  elaboration  of  chyle,  and  tuberculosis.  The  consequences 
of  the  defect  of  pulmonary  development  become  more  serious  as 
life  advanceSj  particularly  as  aliment  and  exercise  become  more 
indispensable  for  the  elaboration  of  vital  heat  and  for  nutrition. 
Hence  tuberculosis  manifests  itself  especially  in  cold  and  hunnid 
climates,  in  dark  and  badly  ventilated  ])laces,  particulai'ly  in  those 
individuals  who  have  an  internal  vicious  organization ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  disease  is  much  more  easily  cured  in  warm  climates, 
because  the  function  of  respiration  is  leas  necessary  to  maintain  the 
vital  heat.  He  explains  the  derangement  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
fuuctions,  by  increased  action  of  the  liver  to  supply,  in  part^  the 
respiratory  functions. 
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It  would  appear  superfluoua,  at  tMa  time  of  day,  to  confute  the 
idea  tliat  tuberculosis  is  essentially  an  inflammatory  disease ;  and 
yetj  even  sdnce  the  pathological  states  of  the  blood  have  been  more 
accurately  investigated,  this  view  has  met  with  its  advocates.  Tiie 
chemical  constitution  of  the  blood,  described  in  the  first  chapter 
(p.  4),  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  tliis  opinion  is  unfounded  ;  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  facts  detailed  in  treating  of  the  etiology  (473). 
Tlie  abseuce,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  of  all  signs  of  general 
inflammatory  action,  until  a  morbid  deposit  has  eatahhshed  itself,  so 
as  to  operate  by  mechanical  irritation,  is  an  additional  proof.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  after  tubercle  ia  formed,  the  ratio  of  fibrine  in 
tlie  blood  rises  above  the  average  in  healthy  subjects,  aud  the 
blood  in  other  respects  becomes  inflammatory  ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cnmatancc  also  happens  occasionally,  from  the  ordinary  causes  of 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  blood,  before  tubercle  is  deposited ; 
but  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  these  cases  is  never  so  great  as  in 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  blood  in  otherwise  healthy  subjects.  So 
far  from  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  being  essentially  inflam- 
matory, a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  such  as  occurs  in  pneumonia 
in  robust  subjects,  for  instance,  is  probably  incompatible  with  the 
tuberculous  transformation. 

That  the  congestion  of  a  part,  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  be  it 
inflammatory  or  not,  is  frequently  attended  with  an  eff'uaiou,  and 
that  tubercle  may  form  in  the  cfi'uscd  fluid,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  in  reference  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  tubercle  (p.  14.&) 
and  its  microscopical  elements  (p.  119)  as  compared  with  those  of 
inflammation,  if  in  such  an  exudation  there  be  not  the  true  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  but  tubercle  only,  the  occurrence  of  tubercle 
is  a  proof  against,  instead  of  for  the  exudation  being  inflam- 
matory. This  point,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  etiology 
of  local  disease  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  particularly  to  the 
causes  of  tubercular  deposit,  than  to  the  subject  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  blood  disease. 


F. THE    THEORY  OP  DEBILITY  OF  THE    OUGANIC    NERVOUS    POWER, 

Dr ,  Copland  regards  some  abnormal  conditions  of  the  "  organic 
nervous  influence  in  the  first  place,  and  the  circulating  finids 
in  the  second  place,"  as  the  "  prime  featurea  of  both  the  scrofu* 
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lous  taint  and  of  the  more  diseased  grades  of  this  taint,  as  mani- 
fested l>y  external  nnd  internal  tuljcrculosis."  The  direct  operation 
of  the  causes  of  the  disease  is  on  tlie  organic  nervous  systenij 
and  althoTigh  the  blood,  sooner  or  later,  and  even  from  an  early 
period  of  tlic  action  of  the  causcsj  must  become  aifected,  yet 
its  modifications  are  always  secondary  to  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  influence.  The  admitted  causes  of  the  disease,  in  Dr. 
Copland's  system  of  pathology,  are,  in  the  main,  those  which 
have  been  stated  in  tliia  treatise,  but  their  operation,  whether  upon 
the  digestive  or  assimiktivc  functions,  upon  the  vascular  apparatus 
or  blood,  is  primarily  on  the  nervous  influence ;  and  although  the 
"  source  of  the  morbid  deposit  may  be  traced  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  to  the  exudation  which  takes  place  from  the  capillaries 
ill  the  seat  of  lesion,"  yet  the  local  determinations,  and  accordingly 
all  the  local  tubercular  diseases,  are  also  primarily  referriblc  to 
the  state  of  the  nen^ous  influence  of  the  part,  (Diet.  Pract.  Med.j 
part  XV,  p.  rfjO,  March  1852.) 

This  t!ieory  proceeda  upon  the  aaaumption,  that  no  external  in- 
fluence whatever  acts  primarily  upon  the  blood,  a  theory  which, 
since  the  days  of  Stahl,  Iloffmann  and  CuUen,  has  always  had  its 
advocates.  In  a  course  of  "Lectures  on  tlic  Blood,^'  published  in 
the  Layicet  for  1830-4O  (vol.  ii,  p.  548),  Ave  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  nerves  and  blood,  and  from  the  facts 
therein  advanced,  while  we  admitted  the  direct,  and  frequently 
powerful,  influence  of  impressions  through  the  nervous  system  upon 
the  blood  and  the  nutritive  functions,  M-e  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
exclusive  theory  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  facts  con- 
tained in  that  series  of  lectures,  and  those  which  have  been  deve- 
loped in  the  subsc{pient  progress  of  physiologj^  and  pathologv  have, 
as  we  think,  satisfied  the  professional  mind,  that  external  agencies 
do  act  directly  upon  the  blood,  and  that  the  nutritive  functions, 
even  in  the  highest  orders  of  animals,  are  frequently,  not  onlv  in- 
fluenced, but  wholly  conducted^  independently  of  a  nervous  system, 
according  to  the  existing  physiological  acceptation  of  that  term. 
With  all  due  respect  for  Dr.  Copland,  and  with  much  deference 
wc  cannot  help  regarding  it,  as  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme  to 
locate  a  disease  in  a  power,  or  if  it  he  merely  held  that  the  causes 
operate  through  the  power,  to  make  the  essence  of  the  disease  to 
consist  in  the  state  of  the  powers,  which  can  only  be  phi8  or  mima ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  external  influences  at  any  time  act 
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directly  upon  the  blood  and  nutritive  functions — that  is  to  say — 
air  in  the  lungs  upon  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs — 
poisons  injected  into  the  veins  upon  the  blood  of  the  whole  system 
— foreign  agents  received  into  the  alimentary  canal  also  upon  the 
blood — -and  in  either  case,  that  the  afl'cctcd  blood  influences  the 
■whole  economy,  the  nervous  system  included^  there  is  more  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis  being  primarily  an  affection  of  the  blood  than, 
perhapsj  of  any  other  disease  in  the  nosological  catalogue. 

G. TnE  THEOEY  OP  A  POISON  IN   THE  BLOOD. 

Dr,  Madden,  of  Torbavj  is  the  most  recent  writer  who  advocates 
the  doctrinCj  that  tuberculosis  depends  upon  a  poison  in  the  blood. 
Dr.  [Madden  admits,  that  no  poison  has  hitherto  been  detected,  and 
he  supports  his  doctrine  wholly  by  analogical  reasoning.  He  states 
that  scrofula,  with  its  highest  and  most  formidable  manifestation — 
phthisis — is  as  much  a  poison-diseaise  as  any  with  which  wc  are 
acquainted.  The  analogies  brought  into  requisition  ai'e  chiefly  the 
following  : — 1.  A  variety  of  specific  effects  follow  the  introduction 
of  certain  substances  into  the  bloody  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  that 
the  substances,  mercury,  lead,  spuiTed  rye,  for  instance,  are  the 
causes  of  the  efl'ects  j  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  tuberculous 
disease  are  analogous  to  these  effects,  and  may  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  blood.  2.  The 
general  pathology  of  diseases,  acknowledgedly  depending  upon  a 
poison  in  the  blood,  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  tubercular  dis- 
eases ;  in  most  tliseases  of  this  nature,  as,  for  inatauce,  fever  in  its 
various  forms,  pyohtemia,  gout  and  rheumatism,  syphilis  or  glan- 
ders, the  effects  of  the  poison,  often  widely  diffused  over  the  sys- 
tem, shew  a  predominant  tendency  towards  certain  parts,  as  the 
eye,  the  bones,  the  joints,  the  akin,  the  lungs,  the  larynx  and  air 
passages,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or 
to  the  serous,  the  mucous  or  the  areolar  tissues ;  tuberculosis  exhi- 
bits an  analogous  tendency  to  local  disease^  as  illustrated  in  scrolu- 
lous  ophthalmia,  idcerations  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  glandular 
swellings  and  subcutaneous  abscesses,  caries  and  articular  disease, 
affections  iiVithin  the  cranium,  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  fatty 
states  of  the  liver,  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  disease  of  the  lungs. 
3.  The  general  symptoms  of  tubcrcidous  diseases  are  analogous  to 
those  of  poisoning  in  the  above  cases ;  as,  for  instance — fever, 
■which  is  almost  universally  present,  though  in  varying  degrees  and 
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of  diversified  character  ;  emaciation ;  derangemeut  of  the  digestive 
functions ;  pains  in.  tke  limbs ;  perversion  of  the  striietuTc  and 
functions  of  tlie  skin  ;  a  rnnaU  pulse ;  debility ;  an  unnatural  cha- 
racter of  the  secretions  and  excretions.  Dr.  Madden  states — ^there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  fever  produced  by  tlie  paludal  poi- 
son and  the  fever  %vhich  attends  scrofula  and  phthisis.  4.  The 
"  lardaceous  liver  "  observed  in  patients  wasted  by  tuberculosis,  is 
precisely  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with«  the  change  in  that 
organ  noticed  by  Dr.  Graves  in  those  whose  health  is  broken  down 
under  the  influence  of  the  double  poisoU' — mercury  and  the  poison 
of  syphilis.  5.  The  morbid  product  in  tuberculous  diseases  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  tubercle  is  often  coetaneously  deposited 
in  many  parts  of  the  body.  6.  The  analogous  signs  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  poison,  which  are  manifested  both  in  cases  of  artificial 
poisoning  and  in  diseases  undoubtedly  arising  from  poison,  as 
well  as  in  tubercular  diseases.  7.  A  period  of  latency  which  exists 
for  mo«t  poisons^  though  with  great  differences  as  to  extent,  an 
analogous  period  of  latency  existing  in  tuberculous  affections,  on 
the  principle  that  its  cause  is  in  the  blood. 

To  form  au  opinion  of  this  doctrine  of  a  poison  in  the  blood, 
we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poison.  Poisons 
acting  through  the  blood  are — 1.  Substances  accumulated  in 
the  blood  from  non-elimination,  as  in  the  case  of  urea;  having  a 
tendency  to  deposit  themselves  in  particular  structures,  or  to  pass 
out  of  the  body  by  particular  secretions,  and  producing  corre^ond- 
ing  symptoms.  We  have  not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  existence 
of  any  foreign  agent  or  materies  tuberculi  analogous  to  this. 
2.  Substances  derived  from  without,  which  act  upon  the  animal 
economy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  introduced,  having  uo 
tendency  whatever  to  reproduce  themselves,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  constant  tendency  towards  elimination  from  the 
moment  they  are  ijitroduced.  3,  Substances  derived  from  without, 
having  a  tendency  to  reproduce  themselves,  the  specific  causes  of 
special  trains  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  and  producing  all 
their  effects  however  small  the  quantity  introduced ;  propagating 
themselves  until  the  whole  mass  of  blood  has  undergone  a  change^ 
the  effects  proportionably  increasing  uutil  this  has  taken  place, 
when  a  crisis  occurs  and  the  poison  ia  expelled  or  destroyed. 
Nothing  analogous  to  this  occurs  in  tuberculosis,  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  blood,  and  viewed  in  its  essential  state  apart  from  tho 
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local  diaeasesj  and  the  hectic  fever  which  most  frequently  super- 
vene. Tuberculosis  may  exist  and  tubercle  may  be  deposited, 
even  in  vital  organs,  w-ithout  the  manifestation  of  any  of  those  dia- 
turbances  in  the  system  which  result  from  poisons.  The  morbid 
product  lias  remained  in  the  lymphatic,  mesenteric,  or  bronchial 
glandsj  and  even  in  the  lungs^  for  years  without  producing 
poiaonona  eifecta. 

The  circumstances  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Madden  support  the 
view  taken  in  this  work,  that  tuberculosis  is  cssentiallv  a  disease  of 
the  blood,  and  many  of  them  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  during  the  progress  of  local  diseases,  in  tuberculous  constitu- 
tions, and  in  particular,  those  which  result  from  the  deposit  of 
tubercle,  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood  supervenes.  This  view 
might  be  taken  of  the  hectic  fever ;  but  this  fever  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  original  constitutional  disease ;  nor  is  it  embraced 
in  the  subject  here  treated  of.  Confining  our  \'iew  to  the  original 
disease,  we  see  clearly,  that  among  the  numerous  analogies  referred 
tOj  there  is  not  one  fevorable  to  the  idea,  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  is  produced  by  a  poison,  although  they  arc  aU  consis- 
tent with  the  theory  of  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  nutritive 
plasma  of  the  blood,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  irrefragable 
proofs,  not  from  analogy  alone,  but  from  direct  observation. 

In  treating  a  point  of  this  nature,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
do  not  fall  into  a  mere  verbal  dispute.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, it  were  proved,  that  air  stagnating  in  the  chest  produces  a 
modification  of  the  protein  compound  of  the  blood,  by  a  mere 
change  of  the  proportions  and  arrangement  of  its  normal  elements, 
but  such  a  modification  as  would  interfere  with  the  development 
and  nutrition  of  cells  and  the  uonrishment  of  the  organic  tissues, 
and  Dr.  Madden  includes  such  a  modification  of  a  proximate  con- 
stituent of  the  animal  fluids  or  solids  in  his  definition  of  tlie  word 
Xjoison,  in  that  case,  a  difference  of  opinion  would  exist  only  on  the 
propriety  of  the  application  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  word  "  poison  "  is  employed,  in  the  work  before  us,  more 
in  accordance  with  its  general  acceptation,  and  that  it  applies  to  a 
substance  totally  foreign  in  its  nature,  to  the  essential  proximate 
elements  of  the  nutritive  fluids  or  organic  structures. 

H. TUE    THEORY    OF   MAL-NrTRITlON. 

(a)  A  vitiation  of  the  blood  in  the  process  of  respiration. — M. 
Baudelocque,  proceeding  upon  the  principle,  that'  the  sole  cause  of 
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scrofula  is  tLe  respiration  of  an  atmospliere  not  sufficiently  renewed, 
maintains  that  tliis  vitiated  atmosphere  vitiates  the  blood,  which 
must  produce  injurious  effects  over  tlie  whole  economy.  The  dis- 
ease is  accordingly  one  of  imperfect  nutrition  ;  the  materials  of  the 
secretions  and  of  nutrition  participate  in  the  had  qualities  of  the 
blood,  and  all  the  tissues  are  developed  or  repaired  with  elements 
of  a  vitiated  nature.  Owing  to  the  incessant  change  of  composition 
and  decomposition  over  the  whole  body,  its  different  parts  are  soon 
composed  entirely  of  these  elements,  and  while  such  changes  are 
proceeding,  we  have  the  sejofulous  constitution.  The  cause  persist- 
ing, and  modifying  more  completely  both  solids  and  fluids,  renders 
their  con<litiDn  ultimately  incompatible  witli  health,  and  scrofula 
is  devtdoped.  The  whole  of  the  tissues  may  become,  successively, 
diseased,  all  the  secretions  more  and  more  altered,  until  the  partial 
dcstnietion  of  the  orgjans  gradually  entaila  their  total  destruction 
and  death.*  The  point  of  departure  of  the  disease  is  the  fluids  ; 
but  the  solids  become  involved  and  react  upon  the  fluids,  and  ulti- 
mately both  in  the  solids  and  fluids,  we  meet  with  the  camie  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  the  malady. 

{b)  A  Disturbance  of  the  Healthy  relations  of  the  Oily  and  Albu- 
minous pyrncip/es  and  an  excess  of  lite  latter. — Dr.  Hughes  Bennett 
has  given  tliis  definition  of  the  essential  nature  of  tubercnlosis.f 
He  states^  that  the  union  of  oily  and  albuminous  principles  is  essen- 

y^  tial  to  nutrition,  and  that  oil  is  as  necessary  to  cell  growth  and  the 
fonnation  of  the  tissues  as  albumen,  since  there  is  no  elementary 
cell  into   which  both   oil   and  albumen  do  not  enter.     He  regards 

^^  the  elementary  granules  of  histologists  as  minute  oily  particles 
precipitated  from  the  blastema,  and  separately,  or  united  with  other 
substances,  constituting  nucleoli ;  the  latter  being  comp<jsed  of 
oil  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  membrane.  Under  the  vital 
powerj  these  granules  and  nneleoli  are  developed  into  cells  and 
transformed  into  the  various  tissues.  The  healthy  relatioii3  of 
these  chemical  and  physiological  principles  may  be  disturbedj  so 
that  some  individuals  have  a  tendency  to  morbid  obesity,  and 
others  to  leanness.  A  certain  degree  of  inactivity,  for  instance, 
while  the  elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fat  are  amply 
supplied,  induces  a  fatty  state  of  the  tissues,  or  these  are  trans- 
formed into  fat,  as  in  the  case  of  rendering  the  livers  of  geese  fatty. 


•  Etudes  fiur  les  Causes,  &c.,  do  la  Maladio  ScrofuItiHfi3.  1834.  p.  182. 
t  Monthly  Juumal  of  Medical  Science,  fecptcmber,  1847.  p.  166. 
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In  man,  also,  when  fluids  abounding  in  carbon  are  continually 
drank,  the  liver  frequently  becomes  fatty.  In  tbe  consumptive, 
Avlien  the  action  of  the  hmgs  has  for  some  time  been  diminished, 
particularly  where  Httle  exercise  is  taken  and  the  rlict  is  rich,  oil 
frequently  accumulates  in  the  hepatic  cells.  There  are  also  dis- 
eases -which  depend  on  an  excess  of  the  albuminous  principle,  many 
tissues,  for  instancCj  being  hable  to  be  converted  into  a  dense 
albuminous  mass ;  all  tubercular  diseases  are  of  this  class ;  the 
chemical  reactions  of  tubercle  indicate  an  excess  of  albuminous  and 
a  deficiency  of  oily  principles^  aud  tubercles  occur,  especially  in 
organs  destitute  of  fat.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  been 
shewn  by  experiment,  that  globules  of  oil  diffused  artificially 
through  an  albuminous  solution,  vnU  be  followed  by  a  condensation 
of  the  albumen  round  each  separate  oil  globule,  enveloping  it  with 
a  membranous  film^  and  cementing  it  with  something  much  like  a 
true  cell ;  and  in  the  products  of  inflammation  both  oil  and  albumen 
enter  into  the  formatiou  of  the  pus  globule. 

(c)  A  Retrograde  Morphology, — Dr.  Addison  has  lately  promul- 
gated a  novel  and  very  remarkable  theory.*  His  idea  is,  that 
a  disposition  exists  in  the  nutritive  processes  to  assume  a  "  retro- 
grade morphology,"  and  that  this  may  be  received  as  a  general 
expression  of  the  tuberculous  constitution.  Availing  himself  of 
the  known  phenomena  of  vegetable  morphology  and  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  embryOj  and  appealing  to  the  cell  theory  of 
growth,  the  lowest  type  of  all  organized  structures  being  found  in 
"  non-coherent  "  cells,  the  next  iu  cellular  tissues,  the  next  in  fif)res 
and  cells  conjoined,  and  the  highest  in  dense  structures ;  Dr.  Addi- 
son maintains,  that  in  tuberculous  diseases,  these  metamorphoses  of 
tissue  take  place,  not  only  imperfectly,  but  if  the  defect  exist  dmiug 
the  ordinary  process  of  growth,  they  are  exhibited  in  a  retrograde 
order.  The  low  vitality  of  the  blood,  imd  the  diminished  formative 
energy  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  are  exhibited  in  the  defect  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  healthy  textures,  and  in  the  slowly  formed  gr^mula- 
tions  and  tissues  duiiug  the  imflammatorj^  process ;  and  the 
retrocession  from  the  higher  form  of  morphological  manifestation 
to  the  lower  forms,  in  the  fatty  degeueratious  and  the  vegetative 
characters  of  the  granulations,  cicatrices  and  fungosities,  and  in 
the  chemical  and  structuxal  character  of  tubercle  itself.     Scrofula 
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is  thus  essentially  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  in 
which  cells  of  a  low  type  arc  substituted  for  coherent  cells  and 
fibres,  or  even  for  cartilages,  bones,  and  other  essential  structures 
of  the  human  body. 

This  retrograde  morphology  may  be  the  result  of  an  original 
taint  of  constitution,  or  the  taint  may  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  external  conditions,  and  when  acquired  it  may  bo 
transmitted  to  offspring  and  may  be  lost  again  at  a  future  period. 

Dr.  Addison's  theory  obviously  presupposes  some  antecedent 
condition  in  which  hea  the  essence  of  the  disease. 


Having  thus  placed  before  the  reader  most  of  the  theories  now 
in  vogue  relating  to  this  disease,  which  may  be  compared  with 
those  that  preceded  them,  contained  in  the  preliminnry  abstract, 
many  interesting  considerations  suggest  themselves.  The  defini- 
tions and  descriptions  are  necessarily  much  abridged,  but  they 
will  generally  be  found  to  embrace  the  essential  points  of  the 
doctrines  taught,  and  be  sufficiently  in  detail  to  answer  every  useful 
purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  he  remarlced,  that  although  the  abstract 
truth  of  many  of  the  views  which  these  theories  embrace  may 
undoubtedly  be  admitted,  yet,  even  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
deJluitiona  are  by  far  too  limited  to  be  received  as  general  expres- 
sions of  the  disease,  since  they  consist  of  one  or  two  characters 
only,  which  are  by  no  means  the  most  essential ;  as  respects 
others,  they  are  vague,  or  purely  hypothetical,  or  absolutely  untrue. 
It  will  be  observed  also,  that  in  several  instances,  two  or  more 
totally  different  theories  may  be  admitted  as  triie  without  being 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  a  sure  proof  of  inadequacy,  and  that 
a  more  comprehensdve  definition  is  required. 

We  wiU  reftr  hut  to  one  example.  Dr,  Addison^s  view  of  a 
retrograde  morphology  might  be  admitted.  The  manifest  defects 
of  structure  in  the  various  tissues,  resulting  from  defective  cell- 
growth,  may  be  regarded  as,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a  retrogradation 
in  the  oi^^anic  processes,  but  even  if  we  were  to  adopt  Dr.  Addi- 
son's view  in  full,  it  is  only  an  expression  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  represented,  and  it  embraces  no  explanation  whatever ;  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  M.  Shultz^s  or  Mr.  Simon's  views.  To 
retrogradation  of  structure,  as  a  law^  there  is  this  fatal  objection. 
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the  defective  cell-groTTth  in  tuberculosis  is  not  a  Tmiform  or  con- 
stant retrogradation  from  the  type  of  a  higher  to  that  of  a  lower 
species ;  it  ia  rather  an  aberration .  Thus  the  tubercle  corpuscle, 
regarfled  either  as  a  defective  cell  or  nucleus,  does  not  approach  in 
structure  to  the  cell  of  any  lower  species  of  animal  or  vegetable. 
Neither  is  the  mal-organization  of  the  frontal  bone,  bo  common 
an  occurrence  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  a  retrogradation 
in  type  to  the  frontal  bone,  for  tnatance,  in  the  ape.  It  is  simply 
an  irregular  construction  of  the  bone,  iudicating  that  the  material 
of  which  it  ia  formed  was  originally  defective,  and  that  during  ita 
formation  the  ordinary  laws  of  organization  were  disturbed  in 
consequence.     At  least  I  submit  this  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  views  entertained  of  the  natiu'e 
of  this  disease  by  Drs.  Christopher  Bennett,  Richard  Morton,, 
Parr,  Baudelocque,  Buffalini,  Canatatt,  Madden,  ]VIr.  Simon, 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  and  Dr.  Addison.  They  aU  involve  the 
idea  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  plasma,  succus  nutritivus,  or  liquor 
sanguinis,  of  the  more  modem  pathologists,  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  vital 
fluid ;  that  is  to  say,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluid  upon  which 
the  whole  of  the  organized  structures  are  dependent  for  the 
materials  rc;quired  ia  their  development,  growth  and  reparation. 
As  explanations  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  there  ia  not  one 
that  reaches  the  point.  Even  if  we  could  admit  the  most  simple, 
viz.,  "a  poison  in  the  blood,"  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  poison,  of  the  particulai*  constituents  of  the  blood 
upon  which  it  acts,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  action  or  the  changes 
produced — all  remain  to  be  discovered. 

The  theories  of  Buifalini,  Canstatt,  Mr,  Simon  and  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett,  undoubtedly  approximate  more  doaely  to  the  real  ques- 
tion of  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  than  either  of  the  others^ 
ancient  or  modern.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  whole, 
however  theoretical,  and  however  in  some  points  they  may  differ 
from  each  other,  are  founded  upon  the  facts  of  modem  science. 
After  all  the  attention  I  liave  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject^ 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion,  that  Dr.  Hughea 
Bennett  has  advanced  the  farthest  in  this  investigation;  and  I 
believe  that  tlie  pursuit  of  the  enquiry  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  these  pathologists,  and  especially  by  the  latter,  will  ultimately 
lead  us  to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  causes, 
and  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease. 
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At  present,  however,  not  only  the  essential  nature  of  the  tiibcr- 
cnlous  state  of  the  bluod,  of  the  mal-uutritiou  of  tuberculosis,  and 
of  tubercle  itself,  is  unknoivtij  but  many  of  the  most  plausible 
views  that  have  been  promulgated,  are  unsiipported  by  experiment 
and  general  observation ;  some  of  the  most  available  facts  have  not 
been  sufficiently  verified  to  be  allowed  to  pass  current ;  and  none 
of  the  above  theories  have  been  generally  accepted ;  it  would 
therefore  be  folly  to  enter  into  their  minutiae  in  the  present 
treatise,  or  to  engage  in  any  lengthened  theoretical  discussion ; 
we  shall  accordingly  terminate  this  section,  by  setting  forth  a  few 
of  the  considerations  belonging  to  the  subject,  which  strike  U5^  as 
the  most  important. 

Although  we  dissent  from  Dr.  Maddeu's  view  that  tuberculosis 
depends  upon  a  "  poison  "  in  the  blood,  the  existence  of  a  definite 
materies  morbi,  ia  a  legitimate  inference.  As  an  independent 
constituent  it  has  never  been  detected.  Dr.  Prout's  researches 
led  him  to  conclude  that  a  modified  albumen,  which  he  desig- 
nates "incipient  albumen,"  may  be  formed  in  the  stomach,  and 
if  this  doctrine  be  admissible,  the  probability  must  also  be 
admitted,  of  the  existence  of  abnormal  compounds  of  the  chemi- 
cal elements  which  constitute  the  oil,  albumen,  fibiiue,  and 
other  complex  constituents  of  the  blood.  Chemistry  cannot  at 
present  determine  aU  the  varieties  and  grades  of  the  proteine  com- 
pounds, but,  if  we  consider,  that  one  or  two  equivalents  of  carbon, 
azote,  or  sulphur,  may  constitute  the  whole  difference  between  an 
assimilative  and  iiou-assimilative  corapound,  the  existence  of  some 
modification  of  the  proteiniform  or  oleaginous  compounds  of  the 
blood  in  tuberculosis,  ia  rendered  highly  probable. 

This  is  one  point ;  but  it  is  distinct  from  the  question,  whether 
tubercle  is  formed  originally  in  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  or  in 
the  extra-vascular  blastema.  ^Hicn  tlie  facts  are  duly  considered, 
and  viewed  in  relation  to  the  physiology  of  tlie  blood,  the  mind 
cannot  escape  from  the  reflection,  that  it  is  quite  possible  the 
tubercidar  deposit  may  be  formed  in  the  blood,  and  merely  sepa- 
rated, during  the  transit  of  that  fluid  through  the  capillaries  of 
those  structures,  in  which  it  ia  ultimately  aggregated.  It  is  now 
aflmitted  that  urea  is  merely  eliminated  and  not  formed  by  the 
kidneys,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  healthy  blood,  at  any 
one  time,  is  so  minute  that  it  has  almost  always  eluded  detection. 
If  thia  be  the  case  with  urea,  possessed  of  such  distinctive  charac- 
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terSj  how  mucli  more  cert.ainly  would  tuT^ercle  elude  detection? 
so  neai'ly  allied  as  it  isj  in  its  qualities,  to  the  normal  protciniform 
and  oleaginous  constituents  of  the  blood.  Appealinj^  again  to  tlie 
pliysiological  law,  that  a  foreign  Buhatanco  formed  in  the  blood, 
or  taken  up  by  that  flnid^  is  frequently  eliminated  by  one,  and 
generally  by  at  most  a  few  organs,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  or 
imbibed,  we  see  the  reason  why,  if  one  or  few  organs  assume  this 
task  for  tubercle,  we  have  not  a  universal  deposit  of  that  sub- 
atancGj  and  very  rarely  a  deposit  in  many  organs  at  once.  With 
these  facts  and  considerations  before  us,  we  are  not  justified,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  in  the  total  rejection  of  that  view, 
Avliicli  regai'ds  tubercle  as  being  fyrmcd  primarily  in  the  blood 
itself. 

However  this  may  be,  the  analogies  which  subsist  between 
1,  the  raal-nutrition  of  structures  having  cells  for  their  basis,  and 
the  deficiency,  and  probable  mal-nntrition,  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  in  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  as  described  in  the 
first  chapter,^  2,  the  malformed  cells  and  corpuscles,  and  the 
educts  and  products  of  tuberculous  blood  as  described  in  the 
second  and  third  chaptersj — render  it  certain,  not  only  that  the 
blastema,  or  organizable  fluid  sepai*atcd  from  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  exuded  through  the  blood-vessels  into  the  interstices  of  the 
various  tissues,  has  undergone  some  change  in  its  component  parts, 
but  that  tubercle  in  its  aggregate  form  dcvclopcs  itself  in  this  fluid. 
This  fluid  is  the  site  of  the  processes  of  absorption  and  deposi- 
tion; however  tuberculous  it  may  be,  so  long  as  the  balance 
between  these  processes  is  maintained,  although  the  nutrition  may 
be  tuberculous,  no  tubercles  are  formed,  Physiulogictd.  chemistry 
appears  to  indicate,  of  the  blastema  as  of  the  blood,  that  its 
pathological  condition  consists  of  some  modification  of  the  ultimate 
composition,  or  of  the  relations  of  its  protciniform  or  oleaginous 
constituents  J  their  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  some 
radical  or  primary  corapoxmd,  being  deficient  or  in  excess ;  the 
modification,  whatever  it  may  be,  rendering  it  incapable  of  form- 
ing perfect  nucleoli  or  germs  of  cells ;  or  these,  if  formed,  being 
inadequate  to  the  perfect  construction  of  the  cell  or  fibre.  Hence, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  fibres 
and  cells,  it  becomes  granular,  and  the  granular  matter  is  of  a 
more  solid  stiiicturc  than  natural,  less  capable  of  dissipation  or 
absorption,  and  more  apt  to  accumulate  in  masses  than  the  con- 
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Btitucnte  of  a  healthy  blastema.     It  thus  becomes  a  foreign  mate- 
rial subject  to  cliymiciil  and  physical  changes. 

The  inference  must  not  be  drawn,  that  either  the  liquor  san- 
guinisj  or  tlie  blastema  as  separated  from  it,  however  tul>erculon8, 
is  wholly  so  ;  facts  clearly  shew  that  it  is  not.  That  the  nutritive 
fluid,  out  of  which  tubercle  i%  formed,  is  capable  at  the  same  time 
of  producing  other  substances,  both  natural  and  morbid,  has  been 
proved  in  the  pathological  anatomy  fp.  207,)  from  Dr.  CarswelL 
Take  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood  and  blastema, 
the  protein,  for  example,  even  that  is  not  converted  or  damaged  as 
a  whole,  but  perfect  protein  is  combined  or  blended  %vith  some 
hcteroloj^ous  or  abnormal  combination  of  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed;  this  heterologous  constituent  becoming  the  pabulum 
or  origin  of  tubercle,  or  interfering  with  the  regulai'  process  of 
fibrillation,  cell  development,  and  nutrition  generally,  and  pro- 
ducing those  anomaHes  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
body,  and  that  degradation  of  pus  and  other  morbid  products, 
which  have  been  described. 

This  consideration  is  of  the  highest  importance.  If  the  liquor 
sanguinis  wxre  wboUy  diseased,  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  -would 
be  incompatible  with  that  of  any  other  blood  disease ;  which  is  con- 
trary  to  the  fact.  Any  morbid  influence  or  agent,  electrical, 
magnetic,  poisonous — animal,  vegetable  or  mineral, — capable  of 
destroying  the  normal  constitution  of  the  whole  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  or  its  analogue  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  as  the  latter  circulates 
in  the  vessels,  would,  if  instantaneous  in  its  effects,  instantaneously 
destroy  life ;  and  if  more  gradual,  it  would  destroy  life  long  before 
the  blood  lost  its  coagulating  power,  and  accordingly  long  before 
the  whole  of  the  fibrine  was  destroyed. 

Wo  thus  obtain  a  ghmmer  of  light  reflected  upon  the  abstruse 
problem  before  us.  Let  us  search  a  httle  further.  We  have 
already  objected  to  Mr.  Simon's  localization  of  the  disease  in  the 
lymphj  but  there  is  a  conclusion  which  this  gentleman  has  arrived 
at,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  immense  importance,  vit,,  that  the 
morbid  element  takes  its  rise  in  blood  of  recent  formation ;  "  the 
young  blood,"  as  Mr.  Simon  expresses  it.  Physiological  conside- 
rations assure  us  that  the  ratio  of  new  to  old  blood  is  greatest  in 
early  life,  and  progressively  decreases  as  age  advances,  and  this  view 
affords  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  but  other- 
wise inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
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Althougli,  from  the  nature  of  the  tissues  involved  in  the  mal- 
nutrition, and  the  chemical  constitution  of  tubercle,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proteiniform  element  of  the  blood  is  involved  in 
the  primary  and  essential  defect,  there  are  facts  to  shew  that  it  is 
not  this  clement  alone  which  is  concerned.  The  eft'ectB  of  cod-liver 
oU  in  arresting  the  emaciation  and  other  symptoms  direct  attention 
to  the  oily  principle.  That  the  fatty  clement  of  organized  bodies 
has  some  essential  relation  to  the  disease  is  clearly  indicated-  It 
was  observed  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  that  the  fat  of  tuber- 
coLous  subjects  exhibits  peculiarities  in  its  sensible  qualities ;  &t  is 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  cells,  and  a  defective  nutrition  of 
cells  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  featm'ea  of  tuberculosis ;  so  also 
fat  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  tubercle,  but  it  is  fat  in  the 
apurious  form  of  cholestcrine  [p.  146 — 153) — a  form  unsuited  to  cell 
nutrition ;  and  lastly,  the  fatty  matter  which  accumulates  in  the 
liver  of  tuberculous  subjects^  and  probably  in  other  organs,  differs 
from  ordinary  fat  (p.  296).  Cholestcrine  and  caseine  in  tubercle 
to  a  certain  extent  replace  normal  fat  and  albumen  in  the  blood 
and  blastema,  and  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett^s  view,  that  the  mal- 
nutrition takes  it  rise  in  some  defect  in  these  two  principles,  or  in 
the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  them,  is  fully  borne 
out. 

A  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  has  been 
shewn  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  depraved  constitution 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  we  may  now  say,  hypothctically,  of  a 
portion  of  its  proteiniform  and  oleaginous  principles.  Viewing 
the  blood  corpuscles,  according  to  Baron  Liebig's  theory,  as  the 
conveyers  of  oxygen  to  aU  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  uric  acid  as  an  early  stage  of  the  destructive  oxygenation 
of  the  tissues,  which  is  replaced  by  urea  when  the  oxidation  is 
more  complete,  we  should  predicate  for  tuberculosis,  an  increased 
excretion  of  uric  acid  in  proportion  to  the  urea  of  the  urine. 
From  E.  Becqucrel^s  researches,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  as 
the  disease  advances,  such  is  the  case,  since  he  found  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  the  ratio  of  luic  acid  to  urea  as 
1  :  7'33,  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  aa  1  :  3  ;  the  proportion  in 
health  being  as  1:31*4^;  but  in  uncomplicated  tuberculosis, 
before  the  proportion  of  the  corpuscles  has  greatly  diminished, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  this  diminished  oxidation,  in  fact  it 
does  not  occur.     Corresponding  with  the  loss  of  weight,  and  the 
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smaller  quantity  nf  muscular  and  other  convertible  tissues,  there 
is  a  diminished  amount  of  animal  matter  in  the  urine  (pp.  46, 
83)j  but  its  oxidation  appears  at  first  to  ])e  perfect.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  corpuscles  diminishes,  and  particularly  if  febrile  action 
supervcnej  the  oxidation  becomes  less  perfect,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
uric  acid  to  the  urea  increases.* 

Although  a  study  of  the  causes  has  brought  into  prominent  rehef 
a  defect  in  the  true  process  of  respiration,  and  we  have  seen  thatj 
as  the  disease  advanccSj  there  is  evidence  of  a  diminished  o^iidation 
of  the  rapidly  decomposing  tissues,  the  greater  number  of  the  facts 
are  explained  on  thetheory  of  hyper-oxidation  as  essentially  related 
to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  blood  disease.  Admitting  a  dimi- 
nished respiration  and  a  retarded  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
hquor  sanguinis,  as  portions  of  the  proteiniform  or  oleaginous  prin- 
ciples, which  retarded  in  their  course,  instead  of  passing  with  their 
usual  rapidity  through  the  lungs,  may  be  chemically  damaged  by 
the  action  of  oxygeuj  and  their  nutritive  properties  modified ;  even 
as  a  metal  becomes  more  highly  oxidized  when  cast  into  a  fiurnace 
than  when  passed  through  a  fire.  Supposing  a  portion  of  the  plastic 
constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  thus  directly  rendered  unfit  for 
nutrition,  tlie  circumstance  would  be  manifested,  in  the  first  place 
by  the  formation  of  fewer  corpuscles ;  and  subsequently,  by  the 
mal-nutrition  of  the  tissues^  hyper- oxidation  of  the  liquor  sauguiuis 
would  thus  become  the  cause  of  a  diminished  OJddation  in  the 
general  system,  by  lessening  the  means  of  transit ;  for  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  miud,  that  in  the  physiological  st-ate,  the  oxidation  of  car- 
bon to  form  carbonic  acid  is  not  effected  in  the  lungs,  but  in  all 
the  more  remote  parts,  by  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  blood  for  the 
purpose. 

Many  of  the  anomahes  in  the  history  of  the  disease  may  be 
explained  by  this  theor}%  and  it  is  consistent  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  facts.  None  appear  to  be  more  amenable  to  it 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  etiology.  A  residenee  in  close, 
damp  situations  produces  the  disease,  by  limiting  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  powers,  and  increasing  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  plastic 
constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis;  a  residence  in  localities  consi- 


•  Lancet,  1842-43,  vol.  ii,  pp.  82,  206, 222 ;  where  this  suliject  ia  ritscussed,  in  com- 
mutiLCatiuiiit  rrniii  tho  author  of  the  prcuciit  treatise,  and  tJie  reviewer  of  Baron 
Liohig's  Animal  Pbysiology  in  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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derably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  cures  the  incipient  dis- 
ease,  by  giving  full  play  to  the  respiratory  powers,  and  diminiahing 
or  preventing  the  direct  abnormal  oxidation  of  the  nutrient  consti- 
tuents of  the  liquor  sanguinis  ;  a  poor  diet  is  the  raost  powerful  of 
the  ancillary  causes,  by  contributing  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  by  Umiting  the  quantity  of  oxidizable  mate- 
ria! brought  under  the  influence  of  the  comparatively  stagnant  air 
resident  in  the  chesty  and  thereby  promoting  the  hyper-axidation 
of  that  which  the  blood  containa ;  a  good  diet,  acting  conversely, 
diminiahes  the  hypcr-oxidiaing  effect  of  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs; 
a  venoua  or  dearterialiaed  state  of  the  blood  becomes  antagonistic 
of  tuberculosis,  by  preventing  hyper-oxidation  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, Bince  its  corpuacles  appropriate  the  oxygen  too  completely 
to  allow  of  that  effect.  This  view  of  the  case  is  quite  consistent 
with  all  the  essential  symptoms  of  uncomplicated  tuberculosis, 
(p.  64.) 

The  facta  relating  to  the  emaciation  of  tuberculosis  have  been 
stated  (p.  65),  and  it  is  here  an  important  considemtion,  how  far 
the  gradual  waste  depends  upon  a  failure  of  the  assimilating  pro- 
cesses, or  upon  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  absorption  of  the 
living  tissue ;  upon  a  deficiency  of  supply  or  an  excess  of  waste ; 
or  whether  it  depends  upon  both  these  pathological  states.  We 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  determine  which  is  primarily  at  fault, 
even  as  respects  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 
The  state  of  the  urine  would  seem  to  indicate,  according  to 
Liebig's  hypothesis,  that  the  disintegrating  processes  are  not  pri- 
marily in  excess,  since  the  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system,  al- 
though probably  leas  than  in  health,  is  still  sufficient  to  change  the 
lithic  acid  into  urea.  The  fact,  that  in  acute  diseases,  where  a 
rapid  destruction  of  the  solids  of  the  body  unquestionably  takes 
place,  the  progress  of  the  emaciation  is  much  more  rapid,  and 
where  this  increased  absorption  of  tissue  occurs,  the  disease  termi- 
nates quickly,  either  in  the  death  of  the  individual  or  in  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  between  absorption  and  assimilation; 
and  as  recovery  advances,  an  increase  of  the  latter  in  the  shape  of 
healthy  nutrition;  seems  also  to  indicate,  that  in  tuberculosis,  the 
emaciation  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  an  increase  of  waste. 
Bourchardat,  from  the  study  of  those  ciiscs  of  diabetes  which  ter- 
minate in  phthisis,  arrived  at  a  similar  inference  ;  here,  according 
to  this  writer,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  perverted,  a  mor- 
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bidly  rapid  solution  of  feculent  substances  takes  place,  glucose 
appears  in  the  blood,  the  function  of  the  kidney  takes  on  an 
increased  activity,  tlie  transformations  of  the  blood  are  modified, 
and  it  ceases  to  form  nutritive  materials ;  hence  tbe  emaciation. 
There  is  one  other  circumstance  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  tuberculosis,  less  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  than  in  health  (p.  97) ;  whereas  in  acute  diseases, 
where  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  tissues  occurs^  as  a  general  rule, 
the  exhalation  of  this  gaa  is  increased. 

These  considerations  arc,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive  that 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  not  increased  in  tuberculosis ;  if  they  were, 
it  would  be  less  appropriately  named  a  consumption ;  it  would  rather 
be  a  disease  of  inanition  ;  but  we  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  it  is 
both.  At  the  same  time,  the  facta  relating  to  the  blood  and  urine, 
those  just  detailed,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  defective  nutri- 
tion  of  the  original  tissues  and  ceUa,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  increased  waste  is  secondary  to  the  mal-nutrition,  and  that  in 
tlie  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  it  has  a  much  smaller  share  in  the 
effect  than  subsequently.  The  ratio  of  the  destructive  to  the  assi- 
milating process  increases  greatly  when  local  affections  supervene, 
and  febrile  action  is  set  up.  The  more  rapid  emaciation  then  some- 
times commences  suddenly  and  coetaneously  with  the  fobricxila  of 
tuberculosis  (p.  105),  or  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  and  there  is 
observed  a  deficient  oxidation  of  the  effete  materials,  in  the  increased 
ratio  of  the  tuic  acid  to  the  urea  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  tendency 
to  deposit  fat  in  particular  organs  of  elimination. 

A  more  strictly  chemical  view  has  been  taken.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  blood  does  not  assimilate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
materials  for  combustion,  hence  the  reserve  fat  of  the  tissues  is 
first  absorbed  and  consumed ;  and  when  this  is  exhausted,  the 
tissues  themselves,  and  especially  the  muscular  fibre,  arc  attacked ; 
but  this  view  is  not  cousistent  with  tlie  fact,  that  tuberculous 
subjects  will  eat  and  perfectly  digest  a  full  quantity  of  nutriment, 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  the  materials  for  combustion,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  emaciation  and  the  deposit  of  tubercle  will 
proceed  rapitUy.  The  facts  rather  indicate  that  the  materials  for 
combustion  received  into  the  blood  are  not  sufficiently  consumed, 
owing  to  the  deficient  amount  of  oxygen  conveyed  with  them  to 
the  systemic  capillaries,  and  throughout  the  greater  circulation. 

is  view  of  the  case  is  consistent  with  M,  Guillofs  discovery 
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(p.  153) ;  and  the  facts  relating  totlic  accumulation  of  fat  in  particu- 
lar organs,  seem  to  indicate,  that  a  portion  of  the  fatty  principle  in 
the  blood  neither  being  consumed  nor  employed  in  nutrition,  hut 
probably,  like  the  proteiniform  element,  modified,  accumulates^  es- 
pecially in  the  liver  and  lungs,  the  organs  for  the  elimination  of 
the  products  of  the  eremacausis  of  fatty  substances;  the  fat 
(cholcgtcrine  ?)  thus  accumulated,  being  in  a  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion than  ordinary  fat,  if  a  universal  fact  would  support  this  view. 

Finally : — We  thus  trace  this  fatal  disease  to  a  primary  error  or 
defect  in  the  blood-making  process.  Vitiated  air,  or  air  stagnating 
or  insufl&cieutly  renewed  within  the  chest,  and  probably  other  anti- 
hygienic  influences — as  a  vitiated  or  defective  diet — acting  singly, 
coetaneously,  or  as  respects  each  other  ancillary,  produces,  slowly 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  occasionally  with  great  rapidity, 
some  unknown  change  in  a  portion  of  the  proteiniform  principle 
of  recently  formed  liquor  sanguinis^  this  change  may  consist 
in  hyper-oxidation^  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  deteriorates  its 
properties,  rendering  it,  more  or  less  or  altogether,  unsuit- 
able as  a  material  for  organization.  At  the  same  time  the  oily 
principle  of  nutrition,  circulating  with  a  diminished  niunber  of  red 
corpuscles,  is  in  part  converted  into  a  fatty  substance  of  a  lower 
degree  of  oxidation.  These  modified  proteiniform  and  oleaginous 
principles  are  exuded  in  the  blastema,  and  are  either  employed  in 
the  assimilating  processes,  deranging  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the 
organic  structures,  and  giving  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  cha- 
racter to  various  pathological  processes  ;  or,  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  morbid  process,  they  are  deposited  in  particular 
tissues  and  accumulate,  generally  in  the  form  of  tubercle,  but 
sometimes  both  as  tubercle  and  morbid  fat;  substances,  for  the 
most  part,  incapable  of  organization. 

In  the  present  state  of  pathological  science,  confining  ourselves 
to  its  legitimate  object,  the  study  of  phenomena,  apart  from  any 
metaphysical  views  of  final  causes  relating  to  the  powers  of  nature, 
this  appears  to  us  the  most  accurate  definition  that  can  be  given  of 
the  essential  nature  of  tuberculosis. 


SECTIOlSr    II. 

THE    DIAGPJOSTS. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  tuberc^dosi^  previous  to  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  in  any  tissue  or  orgaUj  is  a  point  of  practice  of  immense 
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importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient — equal  to  any  that  can 
present  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  In  many  cases, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  and  present  histoiy  of  the 
patient,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made^  if  not  with  certainty,  still  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability ;  in  other  cases,  with  all  this  knowledge  at 
our  command,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  involves 
the  determination,  at  any  period  of  life,  of  the  existence  or  nou- 
existence  of  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood — of  that  quality 
which  produces  the  mal-nutrition  of  the  tissues,  so  fiilly  described 
(p.  20)j  and  wlxich  keeps  the  individual  in  continual  risk  of  the  ex- 
udation into  the  intimate  structure  of  the  vital  organs,  of  an  imper- 
fectly organizable  blastema.  Unfortunately,  microscopical  anatomy 
and  chemiatry  afford  us  Httle  assistance;  there  is  at  present  no 
known  sign  of  diagnostic  value  by  which  tuberculous  blood  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  non-tuberculous.  In  the  absence 
of  this  demonstrative  evidence,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  the  existing  signs  and  symptoms.  There  are 
none  of  the  latter,  taken  separately,  which  do  not  occur  in  other 
diseases.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  combinations,  which 
render  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  highly  probable,  if  they  do  not 
reduce  it  to  a  certidnty,  and  that  certainty  may  not  infrequently 
be  secured  by  attention  to  the  family  history,  the  occupationa 
and  habits  of  Ufe  of  the  patient,  and  the  diseases  to  which  he  has 
been  previously  subjected. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  when  it  is 
affected  to  the  degree  of  modifying  the  nutritive  processes  and 
the  morphology  of  the  living  structures,  is  still  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter.  If  a  large  number  of  individuals  be  examined  by 
an  experienced  observer,  he  may  divide  them,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  into  three  groups  ; — 1,  Those  who  present  the  phyaic^- 
nomy  and  general  physiological  cbaracter  of  perfect  health,  or  of 

diseases  other  than  tuberculosis,  as  affections  of  the  heart ; 2, 

Those  who  present  unequivocal  characteristics  of  the  tuberculous 
constitution  ;— 3,  Those  which  are  doubtful.  He  will  accoraplish 
this  from  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  tuberculous  pre- 
disposition, detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  and  his  expe- 
rience of  the  diflferent  groupings  of  those  peculiarities  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  Ida  observation.  This  process  will  how- 
ever,  leave  a  very  large   propoi-tion   examined   in  the   third   or 
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doubtfxJ  group ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  those 
would  provej  on  following  out  their  history,  to  be  tuberculous. 
Under  these  circumstances^  the  diagnosis  may  frequently  be  deter- 
mined, in  any  particular  case,  by  an  investigation  of  the  state  of 
health  or  disease  of  the  family,  and  of  the  individual,  and  especially, 
as  respects  the  diseases  with  which  the  latter  may  have  been  affected 
— their  origin,  progreaaj  duration^  and  termination.  With  these 
aids,  we  can  very  frequently  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  any  affection  of  which  the  intensity  or 
course  is  likely  to  be  determined,  by  the  previous  healthy  or  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  blood ;  as^  for  instance,  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  a  large  joint,  cither  from  an  injury  or  cold.  AVhen 
local  affections  occur,  by  observing  their  symptoms  and  progress, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies  administered,  the  diagnosis  is  very 
quickly  rendered  much  more  simple  and  easy.  Among  the  most 
important  signs,  may  be  especially  noted — a  chronic  character  of 
local  affections  whichj  occurring  from  similar  causes  in  healthy 
constitutions,  would  prove  acute ;  also  a  tendency  to  an  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance  in  the  physiological  actions  of  different  organs, 
or  of  the  whole  frame,  from  causes  so  alight,  that  they  would 
not  affect  the  individual  whose  blood  is  healthy ;  also  a  tendency 
to  a  multiplication  of  local  affections  from  inadequate  causes. 
Thus  it  is,  that  we  are  very  soon  enabled  to  determine  that  a 
particular  affection  is  "  scrofulouB,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
diagnosis  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood.  The  diagnosis 
in  this  stage,  which  is  not  one  of  active  blood  disease,  thus  turns 
upon  the  constitutional  history  of  the  patient  and  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  "  scrofulous "  affections,  to  which  may  be 
added,  attention  to  the  causes,  since  the  effects  of  external  agents, 
whether  the  causes  of  disease  or  their  remedies,  are  alike  modified 
by  tills  state  of  the  blood. 

In  forming  our  diagnosis,  where  the  signs  and  Bymptoros  of 
tuberculosis  as  an  active  disease  of  the  blood  exist,  be  they  clear  or 
equivocal,  we  are  determining  the  question  whether  the  individual 
is  or  ia  not  immediately  threatened  with  the  deposit  of  tul)ercle, 
and,  accordingly,  with  hydrocephalus,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica, 
and  other  fatal  tubercular  diseases. 

The  diseases  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  from  which 
tuberculosis  requires  to  be  distinguished  are,  especially,  ausemia. 
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atrophy,  chlorosis,  the  debility  resulting  from  rapid  growth,  or  the 
effects  of  haemorrhage,  excessive  discharges,  or  sexual  vices  and 
excesses,  and  from  cancer  particidarly  of  the  stomach  or  uterus 
while  the  disease  is  in  its  early  stage,  from  slight  cases  of  scurvy,  and 
from  the  remittent  fever  of  infants.  TNTien  either  of  these  morbid 
conditians  are  well  marked,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult ;  but  in 
the  minuter  shades  closer  attention  to  the  history  and  symptoms 
is  necessary.  The  chloro-ansemia  of  young  females  is  sometimes 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  since  it  presents  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis,  and  an  error  of  diagnosis,  wherein  pallor, 
debility,  relaxation  of  muscle  and  palpitation,  are  attributed  to 
chlorosis  alone,  when  they  depend  upon  tuberculosis,  is  not  infre- 
quent— ( Foumet). 

In  many  of  these  cases,  where  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  present  themselves,  not- 
withstanding the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  the  most  minute  observation  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
patient,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
the  existence  or  not  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  and  im- 
pending tuberculization  of  the  organs.  This  ia  especially  the  case 
in  children.  Under  such  circumstances  our  judgment  must  be  ia 
abeyance. 

A  most  important  element  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  when 
the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  (p.  64)  set  in,  is  to  observe  their  asso- 
ciation and  their  successive  development;  after  which  their  antece- 
dents, and  the  causes  by  which  the  illness  has  been  induced, 
demand  attention. 

If  a  patient  present  a  history  totaUy  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  hereditary  tranamisaion  (pp.  373 — B),  and  of  the  congenital 
origin  of  the  disease  (p.  389),  if  free  from  the  signs  of  the  tuber- 
culous predisposition  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood — either  those  of  more  recent  origin,  as  the  mal- 
nutrition and  deranged  functions  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucoua 
structures,  or  those  of  antecedent  date,  as  the  more  permanent 
irregidarities  of  the  bony  skeleton  (pp.  20 — 2G),  and  if  the  opera- 
tion of  the  anti-hygienic  influences  most  intimately  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  disease  have  not  preceded  the  illness,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  diag- 
nostic signs,  as,  for  instance,  the  debility  and  ateaflily  pro^Tcs- 
sing  emaciation,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against  the  existence 
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of  this  disease ;  on  the  complete  investigation  of  sucli  a  case  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  some  other  disease  exists  to  account  for 
the  symptoms. 

Amongst  the  circumstances  ivhich  afford  the  presumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  diseasej  the  hereditary  right  to  it  stands  foremost; 
but  even  this  admits  of  very  great  qualifications.  The  presump- 
tion is  stronger  if  both  parents  are  tuberculous  than  one  only,  in 
the  direct  than  in  the  collateral  line,  and  in  some  degree  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  the  progenitor^  and  other 
circumatauces  (p.  383).  Next  in  importance  to  the  pre-exiatence 
of  the  disease  Ln  one  or  both  parentSj  may  he  placed  the  existence 
of  the  signs  of  the  iuberciilmts  predisposition  in  the  individual. 
These,  again,  may  be  more  or  less  numerouaj  and  more  or  less 
shghtly  or  strongly  marked,  according  to  which  they  have  a  pro- 
portionate vaJue.  The  hereditary  tendency  co-existing  with  a  well 
marked  tuberculous  constitution,  estabhshes  a  diagnostic  conclu- 
sion when  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  supervene.  But  the 
hereditary  tendency  has  a  very  high  value  where  the  predisposition 
is  not  well  marked,  and  even  where  it  is  not  observable.  Some 
of  the  most  acute  cases  result  from  the  rapid  transformation  of  the 
blood  into  a  tuberculous  state,  and  the  general  deposit  of  tubercle, 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  inducing  causes  of  the 
general  disease  and  the  exciting  causes  of  local  disease,  in  indi- 
viduals hereditarily  predisposed,  but  previously  in  good  health,  and 
with  few  or  none  of  the  signs  of  the  tuberculous  constitution. 
Next  in  the  order  of  importance  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  is  the  fact 
of  the  continuous  operation  of  those  anti-hygienic  inflnencea  which 
have  been  described  as  the  most  efficient  of  the  inducing  causes. 
If  an  individual,  with  the  history  of  an  hereditary  tendency,  and 
signs  of  the  tuberculous  prctlisposition,  continuously  subject  to  the 
air  of  a  small  chamber,  or  close  workshop,  without  sufficient 
exercise,  and  also  subject  to  the  depressing  passions,  exhibits  the 
prominent  signs  and  symptoms,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten, 
that  anti-hygienic  influences  alone  may  occasion  the  disease ;  it 
is  only  that  the  co-existence  of  the  other  circumstances  strengthens 
the  diagnosis. 

In  some  of  the  cases  above  referred  to,  which  have  very  appropri- 
ately been  designated  cases  of  "  acute  tuberculosis,"  the  symptoms 
commence  in  an  aggravated  and  violent  forn*  v^'  anv  previous 

signs  of  disease^  either  in  the  blor 
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limbs,  or  any  part  whatever ;  the  rapid  and  intense  tuberculization 
of  the  blood  appears  to  destroy  its  vitality,  and  all  the  effects  upon 
the  whole  economy  that  would  follow  from  direct  poisoning  of  the 
bloodj  by  a  malignant  or  destructive  poison,  are  produced  (p.  265). 
In  these  cases,  the  general  fiyniptoras  precede  the  deposit  of  tu- 
bercle, but  this  follows  very  rapidly;  tubercles  occur  in  great 
numbers,  frequently  in  several  organs,  and  we  have  tuberculosis 
ronning  through  all  its  phases  in  a  very  short  time,  and  resembling 
a  malignant  fever,  complicated  with  the  most  destructive  pneumonic 
attack  and  disorgjmization  of  the  lungs.  These  cases  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  attacks  of  pneumonia,  and  the  fatal  results  re- 
corded as  such,  both  in  infants  and  adults,  without  any  regard 
to  the  tuberculous  affectiou  of  the  blood. 

As  well  remarked  by  Foumet  (1.  c.,  p.  743),  such  cases  prove  in- 
contestibly,  that  the  production  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood 
is  not  a  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  nor  of  any  local 
effects  of  tubercle  developed  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  inflamma- 
tory or  otherwise,  The  closest  observation  proves,  that  the  general 
symptoms  are  independent  of  the  existence  of  tubercles,  find  that 
they  are  the  result  of  that  disturbance  in  the  molecular  actions  of 
the  blood,  which  attends  its  rapid  transformation  into  a  tuberculous 
atate. 

The  existence  of  one  or  more  of  those  predisposing  causes  which 
have  been  so  fully  described  (p.  395),  has  also  to  be  considered  in 
forming  our  diagnosis.  The  female  sex  and  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perature have  a  very  slight,  but  the  age  of  the  individual  a  very 
great  influence ;  and  the  antecedent  occurrence  of  those  diseases 
which  deteriorate  the  vital  qualities  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
drain  the  circulating  vessels,  and  lead  to  their  rapid  repletion  with 
a  large  quantity  of  new  blood,  are  equally  important.  The  fact 
that  an  individual,  with  an  hereditary  tendency  and  a  tuberculous 
constitution,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  measles 
bronchitis,  pneumonia  or  hiemorrhage,  renders  more  certain  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis  on  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  ;  and  the 
diagnosis  is  greatly  strengtliened,  if,  at  the  period  when  the  signs 
of  convalescence  may  reasonably  he  expected,  the  symptoms  of  tu- 
berculosis supervene  i  and  the  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  rendered  still  greater,  if  the  patient  be  surrounded  with 
those  antihygienic  influences  wliich  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to 
its  production. 

After  these  more  general  considerations,  certain  partial  pecuHari^ 
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ties  of  the  conforvtation  of  the  body^  aad  in  particular  the  vicious  con- 
formation of  the  cheat  or  head,  attain  very  great  importance  in  the 
diagnosis,  even  of  the  constitutional  disease.  It  is  true  that  these 
signs  have  a  special  value  as  indicating  a  predisposition,  not  to 
tuherculosis  merely,  but  to  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  or  cerebri ;  but 
their  relation  to  the  blood  disease  must  not  be  overlooked.  When 
physical  signs  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  the  first  stage 
of  phthisisj  are  superadded  to  the  signs  of  the  constitutional  disease, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  is  doubtless  rendered  more  certain  ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  cheat  ought  in  no  case  to  be  omitted,  and 
where  this  vicious  conformation  exists,  and  especially  if  it  be  at- 
tended with  decided  symptoms  of  debility  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions {p.  89),  even  though  no  indication  whatever  ia  found  of  the 
existence  of  tubercles,  in  connection  with  the  other  elements  of  our 
diagnosis,  it  ia  of  the  highest  value.  So,  also,  in  children  especially, 
with  the  bonea  of  the  skull  imperfectly,  irregularly,  or  unequally 
developed,  the  first  signs  of  the  derangement  of  the  sensorial  and 
intellectual  faculties  will  frequently  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

To  avoid  errors,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  some  of  the 
most  chronic  cases,  signs  of  the  localization  of  the  disease  occur 
before  any  marked  symptoms  of  the  general  disease ;  before  emaci- 
ation, febricula  (p.  105),  or  even  before  any  degree  of  debility  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  patient  \  but  in  all  these  cases,  on  strict  enquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  casejWe  do  not  fail  to  find  some  of  the  indications  of 
the  tuberculous  habit ;  or  the  antecedents,  which  have  been  so  often 
referred  to;  although,  notAvithstandiug  their  existence,  the  patient 
may  have  enjoyed,  in  ordinary,  a  good  state  of  health- 

The  importance  of  steady  loss  of  weight  has  been  pointed  out 
(p.  69) ;  Dr.  Walshe  lays  it  down  as  an  aphorism,  that  in  young 
adults,  where  no  clear  cause  is  present,  as  secondary  syphilis,  or 
spermatorrhoea,  or  dissolute  habits,  there  is  in  all  probability 
phthisis,  "  even  though  no  subjective  chest-symptoms  exist."  * 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  diagnos- 
tic signs  of  tuberculosis,  but  its  value  is  greatly  increased  when  it 
occurs  in  those  who  exhibit  the  signs  of  the  tuberculous  predispo- 
sition, and  especially  where  there  exists  the  hereditary  tendency. 
We  may  also  generalize  the  following  aphorism  by  Dr.  Walahe — 
"  Failure  of  weight  becomes  lees  valuable  as  a  sign  of  tuberculosis 
(phthisis),  the  longer  the  thirtieth  year  has  been  paased.^^ 

*  On  DiBoasea  of  the  Lungs  aud  liuart,  p.  395. 
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In  children,  and  especially  young  infants,  tuberculosis  frequently 
sets  in  as  an  acate  disease,  and,  like  the  acute  tuberculoais  of 
adults,  it  runs  a  rapid  course.  In  this  case,  the  fever  and  other 
Bymptoms  may  be  confounded  with  the  febrile  diseases  of  infancy. 
Before  local  disease  sets  in,  this  febrile  state  may  be  recognized  by 
its  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  and  by  its  long  persistence  with- 
out any  local  symptoms.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  or  more, 
when  all  chance  of  an  eruptive  fever,  or  of  a  local  inflammation  has 
passed  over,  and  particularly  at  the  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  occurrence  of  these  diseases,  the  persistence  of  a  febrile  state 
renders  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  probalile.  If  the  symptoms 
have  a  typhoid  character,  the  difficulty  of  the^diagnosis  is  increased  j 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  error, 
since  many  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  conunon  to  the 
two  diseases;  but  even  here,  the  case  of  tuberculosis  may  some- 
times be  distinguished  by  the  long  continuance  and  the  slight 
intensity  of  the  fever,  with  the  absence  of  those  symptoms  which 
especially  characterize  typhoid  fevers. 

When  the  disease  is  more  chronic  in  infants  and  young  children, 
the  subjects  of  it  become  pale,  fretful,  indolent,  disinclined  to  play 
or  to  be  amused,  and  emaciation  sets  in,  either  with  or  without 
diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  arising  insidiously,  and  continuing 
for  many  weeks  or  months,  especially  where  there  is  no  error  or 
deficiency  of  diet  to  produce  them,  are  highly  significant  of  the 
disease,  and  those  points  of  diagnosis  are  here  of  the  more  import- 
ance, since  the  first,  and  even  the  after  stages  of  the  tuberculiza- 
tion of  organs,  frequently  occur  in  these  young  subjects,  absolutely 
without  any  syinptoms  by  which  they  can  be  detected,  and  we  are 
thrown  for  weeks  and  months  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of 
the  blood  alone,  to  determine  our  diagnosis.  Palpation  of  the 
abdomen,  auscultation,  and  percussion,  frequently  fail  us  in  these 
cases.  TLiUiett  and  Barthez  lay  it  down  as  a  diagnostic  rule,  that, 
if  a  child  with  these  symptoms  exceed  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
whether  combined  or  not  Avith  diarrhoea,  they  are,  in  a  majority  of- 
instances,  referrible  to  tuberculosis;  but  in  younger  infants,  the 
same  symptoms  are  almost  always  associated  with  diarrhoea  ;■ — and 
although  they  may  depend  upon  tuberculosis,  they  are  more  fre- 
quently referrible  to  hypersecretion  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  when  a  feverish  attack  is 
converted  gradually  into  a  chronic  disease,  with  gradual  wasting, 
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we  may  presume  tlie  existence  of  tuberculosis,  since  there  are  no 
other  chronic  diseases  incidental  to  this  age.  The  infantile  remit- 
tent fever  frequently  in  this  way  passes  into  mesenteric  declinej  or 
plithisis.  "When  fever  or  debility  is  prolonged  after  hooping-cough^ 
measlesj  scarlet-fever,  and  some  other  definite  diaeasesj  if  it  depend 
on  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  local  disease  generally  super- 
venea  quickly,  and  the  diagnosis  is  removed  from  the  more  obscure 
question  of  a  disease  of  the  blood  to  that  of  a  definite  organic 
affection.  In  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
chronic  tuberculosis  occurs,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  ob- 
scure; there  may  be  insidious  wasting,  with  debility  and  listless- 
ness,  without  any  fever  or  loss  of  appetite^  and  scarcely  any  local 
symptoms.  In  many  of  these  cases  our  diagnosis  must  for  a 
long  time  remain  doubtful. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  considera- 
tions which  science  in  its  present  state  supplies  for  the  detection  of 
tuberculosis  as  an  idiopathic  disease  of  the  blood,  viewed  independ- 
ently of  local  complications.  They  are  derived,  in  pait^  from  the 
practical  works  of  Fournet,  and  KiUiett  and  Barthez,  and  are  those 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  our  own  experience. 


SECTION    III. 

THE    PROGNOSIS. 

Although  sometimes  treated  very  cursorily,  even  ew  cathedrdj 
this  subject  also  is  one  of  great  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.  I  include  in  the  signification  of  the  term,  not  only  the  pre- 
diction of  the  final  event  of  the  disease,  but  the  anticipation  of 
various  circumstances  in  its  progress,  and  those  especially  which 
relate  to  the  element  of  time.  The  opinions  required  of  the  prac- 
titioner under  this  head  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  there 
have  oftentimes  been  reasons  to  regret  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  practical  writers,  to  lay  down  some  guiding  principles. 
The  deficiencies  of  our  knowledge  constitute  no  valid  reason  against 
it  J  and,  in  fact,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  however  in- 
sufficient the  data,  principles,  as  far  as  the  science  wiU  allow  of,  are 
far  surer  guides  than  piire  empyricisra.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  a  correct  prognosis  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  welfare  of 
the  patient,  and  none  in  wliich  it  is  more  difficult. 

As  to  the  period  reqxiired  to  produce  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  constitute  a  valuable  clement 
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of  a  just  prognosis,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  anything  very  defi- 
nite. In  Dr.  Jenner's  and  Dr.  Baron's  experiments  on  animals, 
where  anti-hygienic  influences  were  in  full  operation,  about  sii 
weeks  or  two  months  elapsed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  causes  of  the  disease  to  its  fatal  termination^  from 
what  they  considered  tuberculosis  of  the  liver.  In  a  climate 
favourable  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  production  of  tuberculoaiSj 
as  in  Indiaj  individuals  shut  up  in  a  close  prison,  were  confined 
there  for  a  long  period,  from  two  to  three  years,  and  sometimes 
experienced  several  attacks  of  pneuraouiu  before  their  blood  became 
tubercidous  (p.  490).  In  our  own  jails,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  disease  is  produced,  depends  upon  the  discipline  and  the 
number  of  ancillary  causes  which  may  be  in  operation.  In  close 
confinement,  without  exercise,  in  a  badly  ventilated  jail,  with 
deficient  or  bad  diet,  it  has  doubtless  frequently  been  induced  as 
quickly  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals  under  similar  cireum- 
stances,  viz., — ^in  six  weeks  or  two  months^  or  even  more  rapidly ; 
and  in  proportion  as  these  anti-hygienic  influences  are  diminished, 
so  is  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  prolonged.  But  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  point,  the  original  constitution  and 
the  hereditary  history  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  prognosis  as  to  the  event,  wLere  a  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood  ia  indicated,  either  by  the  general  signs  and  symptoms  of  the 
predisposition  alone,  or  with  the  slighter  scrofulous  afibctions,  is  in 
the  main  favourable ;  the  character  of  the  local  disease  assists  us  in 
arriving  at  a  determinate  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  this  at  a  time  when  the  blood  disease  is  curable  by  the 
efforts  of  nature,  or  by  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures.  The 
prognosis  as  to  /ime,  even  in  this  stage  or  period,  is  very  uncertain ; 
each  case  stands  upon  its  own  merits.  Much  depends  upon  the  stage 
at  which  we  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion,  and  very  much  upon 
the  previous  habits  of  the  invabd,  or  the  treatment  to  which  he  may 
have  been  subjected.  Perhaps  such  a  table  as  that  given  from  M. 
Lebert  (XVI,  p.  404),  is  better  calculated  to  assist  the  rationale 
where  local  disease  has  set  in,  than  any  rules  that  can  be  laid 
down.  We  there  see  that  ten  out  of  eleven  cases  terminated  in  less 
than  six  years,  and  about  three  out  of  five  in  less  than  two  years, 
while  only  about  one-tenth  terminated  within  six  months.  I  believe 
the  forms  of  the  disease  included  in  tho  table  are  of  shorter  dura- 
tion in  this  country,  and  that  they  terminate  still  sooner  in  warmer 
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climntes.  We  find  also,  by  the  same  table,  that  tuberculous  oph- 
thalmia is  of  longer  duration  than  any  other  external  tuberculous 
disease. 

Where  external  tuberculosis  afifords  iudicationa  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  (p.  227),  the  proguosis  either  as  to  the  event  or  the 
duration,  is  modified ;  aa  respects  both,  it  is  leas  favourable.  At 
the  same  time,  where,  even  in  an  individual  with  an  hereditary 
tendency  and  of  a  tuberculous  habit,  we  find  tubercle  deposited  in 
the  external  glands  and  proceeding  to  suppuration^  we  may  regard 
the  occurrence  aa  justifying  a  favourable  prognosis  as  respects  the 
internal  deposit  of  tubercle.  It  is  an  undoubtedly  jnst  observation, 
that  of  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents,  those  who  have  glandular 
affections  in  early  life  more  frequently  escape  consumption  subse- 
quently, and  those  who  die  of  consumption  have  moat  frequently 
never  exhibited  any  signs  of  the  deposit  in  the  external  glands  (p. 
365 — 9).  But  stOl,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  our  prognosis,  for,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  is  invete- 
ratCj  we  sometimes  find  that  the  glandular  affection,  whether  in  the 
external,  the  bronchial,  or  the  mesenteric  glands,  is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  either  generally,  or  in  some  vital 
organ,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  the  death  of  the  patient. 

To  assist  our  prognosis,  both  as  to  the  event  and  its  period,  tho 
following  general  enunciation  may  also  be  made.  The  localization 
of  the  disease,  either  in  the  form  of  scrofulous  inflammation  or  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  cutaneous  and  adi- 
pose tissues,  the  boncSj  articulations,  larynx  and  tracha*a,  spleen, 
pancreas  and  uterus,  rarely  compromise  life,  even  in  children,  until 
tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  hmgs,  liver,  mesentery,  gaatro-enteric 
surface  or  the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  nervous  system; 
either  of  which  occurring,  during  the  alow  progress  of  the  con- 
stitutional disease,  may  render  it  certsdnly  fatal,  and  lead  very 
quickly  to  this  result;  and  in  adults,  or  after  the  age  of  15  years, 
according  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Loius,  the  prognosis  is,  more 
certainly  atill,  determinable  by  the  actual  state  of  the  lungs. 

The  prognosis  must,  in  fact,  be  regulated,  not  only  by  the 
actual  existence  of  local  disease  and  its  tendencies,  but  by  the 
more  special  predispositions  of  the  patient;  and  by  the  stage,  both 
of  the  local  and  the  general  disease.  Scrofulous  disease  of  a  bone, 
for  instance,  may  be  perfectly  curable  in  the  first  stage,  although 
almost   necessarily  fatal  when  the  blood  has  become  in  a  high 
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degree  tuberculous,  and  has  begun  to  deposit  tubercle.  So,  hIho, 
in  mesenteric  tuberculosis,  without  any  signs  of  pubnonary  disease, 
the  prognosis,  founded  on  the  facts  of  pathological  anatomy,  (p. 
244),  is  much  more  favourable  than  where  the  lungs  exhibit  signs 
of  disease ;  and  it  becomes  still  more  favourable  if  the  chest  be  well 
formed  or  free  from  that  special  conformation  (p.  29),  which  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  but  a  predisposing 
cause  of  disease  of  the  lungs. 

In  foretelling  the  events  of  this  disease,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  external  afifections 
is  frequently  followed  by  a  manifest  aggravation  of  the  tubercu- 
lous affection  of  the  blood,  iucreased  deterioration  of  the  general 
health,  and  a  yicarious  deposit  of  tubercle.  This  may  occur  under 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  retrocession  of 
the  external  disease  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
internal  disease,  or  whether  the  two  are  coincident  and  consecutive 
to  the  operation  of  some  common  cause.  When  increased  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health,  and  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  tiibercular  meningitis,  follow  the  rapid  retrocession  of, 
external  scrofulous  affections,  produced  by  therapeutical  means,  as 
sometimes  happens,  without  any  other  known  exciting  cause,  the 
inference  is  obvious  enough,  and  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  sequence  of  phenomena,  in  reference  to  prognosis,  is  equally 
obvious. 

Again,  I  derive  the  foundation  for  the  following  principle  from 
Dr.  Addison's  work : — 

When  infants  and  young  persons,  whose  blood  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  tuberculous  during  growth  and  development,  be- 
come affected  with  disease,  the  anatomical  changes  of  tuberculosis 
frequently  take  place,  and  the  structures  become  deteriorated, 
either  with  or  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  If  they  recover 
from  such  diseases,  and,  under  a  favourable  convalescence,  the 
Tcssels  are  renovated  with  healthy  blood,  in  the  place  of  the  tuber- 
culous  blood  used  up  in  the  disease, — their  general  health  may  be 
improved  by  the  supervention  of  such  diseases ;  the  anatomical 
changes  of  structure  alone  remaining  with  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
manency. If,  under  favourable  hygienic  circumstances,  they  con- 
tinue to  make  good  blood,  even  the  moat  permanent  structures  of 
the  body  may  in  time  recover  a  healthy  organization ;  although, 
for  very  ob\ioua  reasons,  this  but  rarely  takes  place.     But  such 
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structural  deterioration^  so  long  as  it  lasts,  muat  always  act  as  a 
predisposition  to  a  future  invasion  of  the  malady.  These  anatomical 
changes  may  endurCj  in  a  latent  form,  mthout  symptoms  or  signs, 
even  throughout  a  long  life;  but  they  may  also  become  active  at 
any  time;  and,  if  the  newly-formed  blood  be  still  tuberculous, 
this  activity  is  often  quickly  manifested  in  the  various  sequclaj 
which  occur  after  the  original  malady  gets  ivell. 

That  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  may  be  corrected,  whether 
by  nature^  or  nature  aided  by  art,  pathological  anatomy  leaves  no 
doubt ;  but  one  of  the  moat  impoi'tant  questions  is,  how  far  this 
may  be  possible  after  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  various  organs, 
and  especially  in  the  lungs.  Laennec  admitted  the  occasional  cure 
of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  in  the  aecoud  or  third  stages,  and 
Foumet's  work  is  especially  directed  to  prove  its  curability  in.  the 
first  stage.  Hirtz  also,  and  some  other  modern  writers,  have  taken 
great  pains  to  establish  the  latter  view.  We  have  shewn  the  cura- 
bility before  the  deposit  of  tubercle ;  but  the  great  question  here 
is,  whether  the  blood  is  capable  of  restoration  to  a  healthy  state 
after  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  lungs  and  other  internal  parts,  and 
throughout  the  various  phases  of  tuberculization  in  the  diif'erent 
organs-     Science  affords  a  most  positive  answer  in  the  aSirmative. 

In  uo  stage  of  tubercle,  w^hen  seated  in  the  lungs  or  mesentery, 
for  instance,  can  the  blood  disease  be  regarded  as  absolutely  in- 
curable. The  pathological  facts,  recorded  by  Carswell,  Laennec, 
and  numerous  pathologists,  affording  evidence  of  the  cure  of 
tubercular  excavations,  at  all  ages^  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  are  proofs  that  the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  must  have 
been  cured.  Since  the  local  disease  is  the  consequence  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  malady  of  the  blood,  the  aggregation  of  tubercle  once 
commenced  in  an  organ  will  not  cease,  or  an  excavation  once 
fonned,  it  will  not  heal,  without  a  previous  change  in  the  blood. 
The  fatality  of  the  blood  disease  is,  no  doubt,  aggravated  and 
rendered  more  certain  by  the  supervention  of  local  disease ;  the 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  lungs,  mesentery,  brain,  liver, 
or  any  other  organ,  even  by  simple  malnutrition,  but  more  especially 
by  the  aggregation  of  tubercle  in  their  tissues,  or  the  supervention 
of  hectic  fever,  and  the  anti-hygienic  influences  of  the  sick  chamber, 
all  conspire  to  precipitate  the  final  result ;  but  the  frequently  slow 
progress  of  the  disease  under  all  these  unfavoiurable  influences, 
particularly  where  no  vital  organ  is  affected  to  a  sulBcient  extent 
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to  corapromiw!  life  immediately,  tlie  freqnency  with  which  the 
pnticnt  rallies  if  judiciously  managed^  even  where  a  vitnl  oripm  ii 
unquoHtiuaably  affected,  and  the  occasional  cure  of  tisit  diMaae 
uudcr  the  hitter  circumfltunceit,  are  clear  indicatioixji  that  up  to  a 
very  late  period  indeed,  the  tu)>ereulouii  ittnto  of  the  blood  ougltt 
not  to  be  rcf^inlcd  nn  incnmhle. 

TlniM  tuherculoHiH,  wliether  it  have  manifeNted  itnelf  in  the  form 
of  Kcrofula,  of  tuberculoalB  of  the  lung,  meseutery,  peritonaeum, 
or  bronchitU  glands,  muBt  still  be  rc^^tirdcd  tm  a  cunible  diaeaie. 
When  in  children,  the  Hignu  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  brain 
act  in,  this  may  ncccHsarily  entail  a  fatal  progno»is«  but  it  in  formed 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  ph^Tiiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain, 
and  so  also  in  relntion  to  every  other  organ,  in  any  itidividuaJ  casf 
our  prognosis  must  be  formed  in  reference  to  the  signH  and  effects 
of  organic  mischinf,  hut  at  the  same  time  vrc  ought  to  Icccp  vtendilv 
in  view  the  cur;ti>ilily  of  the  disciise  of  the  blood. 

Wo  regard  this  view  of  tlie  ca^c  as  of  the  higheat  importAncc  in 
practice.  Tlie  principlea  of  treatment  to  be  adopted,  in  any  caM, 
refer  either  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  diaoaso  or  to  that  of  the 
general  disease,  and  are  not  infrequently  inconsistent  with  oadi 
other;  the  local  mischief  can  never  be  repaired  no  Ion|r  a»  the 
blood  continues  diseased  :  if  the  blood,  either  by  the  rcaources  of 
nature  alone,  or  by  those  of  luiture  assisted  by  art,  resume  itj 
normal  constitution,  and  its  healthy  vitality,  the  local  afTectiona,  if 
no  vital  organ  be  too  extensively  disoaifed,  will  get  well  q>on- 
tanoonsly. 

Except  probably  in  young  infants,  it  is  not  likely  that^  in  mnn? 
instances,  dcnth  will  rownlt  from  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood 
previous  to  a  depoait  of  tu})crcle,  or  without  the  occurrencis  of 
tome  exhausting  local  disease.  As  the  tissues  become  emaciated, 
and  the  dcibility  increases,  the  aggregation  of  tubercular  particJet 
occurs  more  readily,  and  congestions,  iuH animations,  ulecmttoni, 
tubcrcnlouM  suppuration  arc  more  easily  set  up.  The  extent, 
^ever,  Ut  which  Hk;  gcfnenil  affcnition  may  proceed,  and  the 
feriod  of  its  duration  without  any  locid  nianift^tation,  are  extremely 
variable,  and  raujit  depend  upon  the  Kirnultaueoos  action  or  the 
Hupcrvcmtion  of  the  exciting  causes  of  lcK:al  disease.  It  aomctiiDcsi 
happens,  tliat  no  sooner  docs  the  blood  iK^come  tubercular  than^ 
owing  to  the  operation  of  such  causes,  local  dis^mae  manifcfti 
itaclf;  or,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  prcdiH[K>iiition    to    ]o«»J 
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disensCj  and  of  every  exciting  cause  of  local  disturbance,  tbe  tuber- 
culosis proceetls  to  a  great  extent  before  local  disease  manifests 
itself.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  individuals 
have  sunk  with  all  the  symptoms  of  general  tuberculosis,  and  added 
to  these,  even  cough,  expectoration,  and  diarrhoea,  and,  on  post 
mortem  examinatiouj  every  organ  has  been  found  to  be  sound. 
Instances  are  furnished  by  Lieutard,  Sauvages,  Van  Swieten^  and 
Christopher  Bennett.  It  also  happens,  not  infrequently,  that  a 
tuberculous  case  proceeds  to  its  fatal  termination^  and  after  death 
a  few  tubercles  only  are  found  in  one  lung,  by  far  the  lai'ger 
portion  of  the  lungs  and  all  the  other  organs  being  perfectly  free; 
a  state  of  the  vital  organs  which  is  totally  inadequate^  per  se,  to 
destroy  the  patient.  These  circumstances  shew  how  important  it 
is  in  reference  to  prognosisj  to  watch  the  progression  of  the  general 
symptoms. 

In  tubcrculosiSj  with  the  internal  deposit  of  tubercle,  we  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  the  disease,  either  where  a  fatal  or  a  favourable  prognosis  is 
given.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  duration  of  tuberculosis 
as  a  blood  dLsea.se  have  been  stated  (p.  4-03) ;  but  in  a  vast  mnjority 
this  opinion  is  elicited  in  reference  to  particular  forms,  and  it  can 
be  founded  only  on  our  kuowledge  of  the  history,  symptoms, 
and  character  of  the  local  diseases  engrafted  on  the  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood.  In  children,  for  instance,  the  duration  is 
generally  shortest  when  the  brain  is  the  scat  of  the  disease ;  in 
adults,  when  the  symptoms  of  aeutc  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
seta  in.  lu  children,  the  duratiou  of  acute  tuberculosis  when  the 
lungs  are  attacked  is  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  sixty  or  eighty 
days  J  and  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  after  local  disease  sets  in,  from 
forty-five  or  fifty  days  to  one  or  two  years,  but  it  most  frequently 
runs  its  course  in  from  three  to  seven  months  (Rilliett  and  Bar- 
thez^.  The  probable  duration  of  external  scrofula  may  be  do- 
rived  from  Table  XVI,  and  of  phtliisis  in  adults,  from  the 
statement  appended  to  it.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  this  point, 
in  any  individual  case,  we  have  to  regard — 1,  The  general  symp- 
toms and  the  history  of  the  blood  disease ; — 2,  The  historj'  of  the 
local  manifestation. 

Every  prudent  practitioner  will  exercise  the  very  greatest  caution, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  and  necessarily  fatal  caaes,  in  their  prog- 
nosis as  to  time.    The  propriety  of  this  follows  especially  from  the 
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following  considerations : — Death  by  the  blood  disease  is  essentially 
slow,  the  blood  becomes  f^rndnally  more  and  more  affected,  and  the 
nutrition  over  the  Tvhole  body  ceases.  Ultimately,  it  would  appear^ 
that  the  blood  is  totally  incapable  of  furnishing,  not  to  say  au  im- 
perfect blastemftj  but  a  blastema  in  which  fibrillation  and  cell- 
nutrition  is  possible.  Its  tint  is  very  often  changedj  appearing, 
through  the  transparent  tissues^  of  a  pinkish-violet  shade ;  and  tlie 
larger  cutaneous  vessels,  although  very  thinly  covered  with  the 
surrounding  tissues,  are  comparatively  empty.  Wliere  no  inter- 
current affection  of  the  nervous  system  intervenes,  the  maintenance 
of  the  nervous  ajid  intellectinil  power  to  the  last  is  truly  wonderful. 
Tlie  appetite  continues  good,  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
perfect,  the  senses  keen,  and  the  intellect  clear,  in  the  midst  of  the 
havoc  prodiiced  hy  the  general  failure  of  the  nutritive  functions; 
but  that  this  eithihition  of  vital  force  is  fallacious,  as  to  its  real 
amount^  and  the  constancy  of  its  supply,  is  shewn  by  the  exhans- 
tion  which  intervenes,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence,  under  these 
circumstances,  of  a  suddenly  fatal  issue,  before  the  local  complica- 
tions have  run  their  complete  course.  A  knowledge  of  these  facta 
induces  the  necessity  for  the  caution  we  have  mentioned  ;  a  patient 
whose  existence  might  he  expected  to  be  prolonged  for  we6k^or 
even  months,  ^vill  sometimes  die  from  exhaustion  alone,  on  sbftie 
slight  change  of  position  or  any  severe  mental  impression.  We 
have  seen  men  engaged  in  their  business  a  day  antecedent  to 
death  brought  about  in  this  way;  and  a  lady  has  been  known  to 
order  her  carringej  pay  visits,  and  die  within  a  very  few  hours 
afterwards  ;  so  also  the  fatal  event  will  sometimes  follow  where  the 
appetite  has  been  good  to  the  last,  and  very  shortly  after  a  fall 
meal. 

When  tuberculosis  piu-sues  its  ordinary  course  of  the  deposition 
of  tubercles  in  organs  essentia]  to  life  and  a  fatal  termination,  the 
tuberculosis,  simply  considered,  constitutes  a  distinct  period  of  the 
disease.  Until  the  formation  of  hectic  fever,  we  have  frequently 
the  tuberculosis  almost  alone  to  explain  the  symptoms,  and  to 
advise  us  of  forthcoming  events.  To  this  period,  although  some  of 
the  local  effects  of  tubercles  may  exhibit  themselves,  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  increasing  emaciation  and  debility; 
while  these  are  progressing  rapidly  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  may  be 
so  slight  that  they  are  "  often  little  remarked  by  those  affected, 
and  sometimes  so  little  as  to  be  absolutely  denied  bv  them."     Nor 
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can  the  hectic  feverj  even  though  it  has  for  some  time  set  in,  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  death  in  all  cases.  This  fever  appears 
to  produce  such  a  result,  only  by  increasing  the  emaciation  and 
debility ;  but  both  these  proceed  even  with  greater  rapidity  before 
than  after  hectic  sets  in ;  and  tlie  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  these  eft'ects,  in  the  prcWously  healthy  or 
predisposed  subject,  must,  if  continuing  to  operate,  produce  still 
greater  effects  when  the  body  is  weak  and  attenuated,  so  that  the 
hectic  fever  cau  ouly  be  regarded  as  an  aj^gravating  cause.  Inde- 
pendently of  tins  consideration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  hectic  fever 
is  capable  of  producing  the  effects  frequently  imputed  to  it;  an 
individual  may  continue  a  long  time  under  its  influence  when 
induced  by  other  causes  than  tubercle,  and  yet  recover  very  rapidly 
when  the  cause  is  removed.  Hectic  is  unlike  fevers  in  many 
respects ;  after  the  paroxysms  subside  the  patient  appears  to  be 
very  little  debilitated  by  it.  The  progressively  increasing  deterio- 
ration of  the  bloodj  by  which  its  vitality  is  lowered  to  a  degree 
which  renders  it  totally  incapable  of  sustaining  the  vital  functions, 
is  the  cause  of  death.  The  diminution  of  red  corpuscles  probably 
proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  blood  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing and  carrying  a  sufficient  quantity  oxygen,  and  a  fatal 
exhaustion  must  result ;  when  an  organ  is  diseased  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  it  must  facilitate  the  fatal  event, — the  respiration,  for 
instance,  although  becoming  more  rapid  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  oxygen,  is  not  suffieieut  to  compensate  the 
rapid  loss  of  respiratory  surface. 

Another  consideration  of  some  importance  is,  tliat  our  prognosis 
is  somewhat  qualified  by  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  younger  the 
patientj  coeteris  paribus,  wlien  the  blood  disease  is  advanced  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  greater  tendency  to  local  manifestations,  the 
more  generally  diffused  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  the  more  rapid  the 
progressive  metamorphosis  of  the  blood  and  the  destruction  of 
organs,  the  shorter  the  duration  and  the  more  inevitably  fatal 
the  disease.  The  older  the  paticmt,  the  less  inveterate  the  disease 
of  the  blood,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  limitation  of  the  deposit 
to  a  single  organ  or  to  a  portion  of  an  organ,  and  the  xnore 
favourable  the  prognosis  in  every  respect.  Notwithstnnding  the 
frequency  with  which  morbid  anatomy  furnishes  the  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  old  persons,  (p,  364), 
M.  Prus  records  of  390  old  people,  who  died  at  the  Bicetre  in  three 
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years,  eighteen  only  were  cases  of  phthisis.*  It  has  already 
sliewn  that  the  susceptihihty  to  the  disease  from  birtb  to  old  age  in 
all  proljahility  occurs  in  a  decreraental  serieSj  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  liahility  to  death,  at  all  events  from  the  age  of 
tift'cnty  years,  observes  this  law  (Tables  XIX,  XX) ;  but  how  far  this 
statistical  result  may  depend  upon  the  diminished  susceptibility, 
and  how  far  upon  the  more  frequent  cure  of  the  disease^  cannot, 
•we  believe,  be  conjectured,  although  general  opinion  accords 
nothing  to  the  influence  of  the  latter. 

In  infants  and  children^  where  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood 
is  uncfjuivocally  established,  to  the  extent  of  depositing  tubercle, 
the  event,  as  fur  as  we  at  present  know,  is  but  too  generally  fatal 
But  even  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  blood  is  so  favourable  to 
the  tuberculous  trnnsfomiation,  the  facts  developed  by  pathological 
anatomy  clearly  establish  the  possibiLty  of  a  cure.  There  cau  be 
little  doubt  that  children  sometimes  recover  from  tabes  mesen- 
terica ;  tuberculous  excavations  of  the  lungs  arc  also  occasionally 
cicatrised,  even  in  young  subjects  ;  but  the  most  frequent  case  of  a 
curCj  in  such  subjects,  ia  where  tubercle  has  been  deposited  in  the 
external  glands.  If  the  disease  is  susceptible  of  cure  after  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  any  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
curability  of  the  blood  in  this  stage;  and,  accordingly,  wher^ 
from  the  existing  symptoms,  the  family  history,  and  the  coa- 
formation  of  the  child,  we  have  the  most  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  and  tliere  is  no 
evidence  of  the  local  deposit  of  tubercle,  we  are  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing tlie  disease  curnble,  and  it  is  unjustifiable  to  treat  with 
levity  the  resources  of  art  or  the  means  of  improvement  at  ow 
disposal. 

In  youug  subjects,  the  fatal  termination  is  indicated  by  all  those 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  constituting'  the  last  stage 
of  tuberculosis  ;  loss  of  appetite  is  one  of  the  symptoms  which  in- 
dicates a  more  rapid  progression  of  the  disease  for  the  fiiture  •  in 
children,  as  in  adults,  it  is  always  a  bad  sign  when  the  patient  takes 
to  bed,  and  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  quit  it ;  although  the 
disease  may  be  protracted  for  a  considerable  time  after^vards  still 
it  shews  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  first  attack  of  illness  to  tliis  event, 
enables  us  to  form   some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with    which  it  is 

*  Monncrct  and  Fleury:  Diet,  de  Med.,  torn,  vi,  p,  525. 
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progressing,  and  to  pronounce  approximately  as  to  the  future. 
When  tbo  emaciation  lias  proceeded  gradual IVj  but  suddenly 
increases,  some  new  organic  compllcatiou  is  indicated,  and  a  more 
si^eedy  termination  than  was  previously  regarded  as  probable.  In 
cliildreu,  oedema  of  the  face,  and  violet  discoloration,  the  latter 
especially,  are  omens  of  speedy  fatality. 

The  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  weather  lend  us  no 
assistance  in  the  prognosis  as  to  the  event,  since  the  opinion  that 
any  of  these  diseases  arc  more  fatal  at  one  season  than  another  has 
been  shewn  to  be  an  error  (pp.  507,  539).  Fine,  warm  weather  is, 
however,  favourable  to  recovery  in  external  scrofulous  affections, 
and  their  duration  is  shorter,  but  rather  from  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  fulfilling  the  curative  indications,  than  from  any  direct  or 
abstract  effect  of  season. 

Tlic  mgjis  of  recovenj  from  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  con- 
sist of  a  gi'adual  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of  direct  debility,  which 
may  have  manifested  themselves,  a  gradual  return  of  the  paticnf  a 
strcugtli,  the  manifest  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  blood  of  better 
quality,  the  gradual  but  steady  recovery  of  weight,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  tlic  signs  of  improvement,  notwithstantling  the  temporary 
influence  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis, 

The  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  pronoiuicing  a  patient  cured 
who  has  once  been  tuberculous.  Blood,  once  tuberculous,  whether 
by  hereditary  descent  or  by  acquisition,  is  so  prone  to  relapse 
under  the  original  or  new  anti-hygienic  influences,  that  it  requires 
good  judgment  to  determine  Avhcu  those  therapeutic  rules  which 
may  have  been  adopted  should  be  relaxed,  and  to  pronounce  when, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  the  patient  is  safe.  At  the  period  of 
convalescence,  patients  or  their  fiiends  most  frequently  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  many  have,  accordingly,  lost  their 
lives  who  might  have  distanced  the  disease  had  they  continued  to 
follow  medical  advice.  For  this  the  profession  is  not  amenable, 
but  if  we  overlook  the  tendency  to  relapne^  and  sanction  the  injudi- 
cious proceedings  of  others,  not  only  ourselves  individually,  but 
the  science  of  medicine  suffers  in  public  estimation. 


SECTION  IV, 

OK  THE  RELATION  OP  TUlSEnCULOSlS  TO  OTUEIC  BLOOD  DISEASES. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  phj^iology  and  pathology  of  the  blood, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  while  in  a  tuberculous  condition,  it 
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may  take  on  various  forms  of  disease,  producing  difFerent  effects  on 
its  tuberculous  state,  according  to  the  natxire  of  the  chemico-vital 
actions  brought  into  play.  Tuberculous  blood  may  receive,  for  in- 
stance, the  poison  of  small-pox ;  and  the  latter  disease  will  pasa 
through  all  its  phases  in  tuberculous  ns  in  healthy  subjects.  Many 
writers  allirm,  that  the  smaD-pox  sometimes  cures  tuberculosis,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  complete  change  and  the  per- 
fect renovation  which  it  must  undergo  during  the  active  stage  of  this 
disease,  and  the  convalescence  which  follows,  may  in  some  instances 
supersede  its  tuberculous  state,  and  result  in  perfect  liealth.  There 
are  not  wanting  facts  to  coiintenaneo  the  notion  that  other  eruptive 
fevers,  by  the  radical  change  efiected  in  the  bloody  have  sometime* 
restored  it  to  a  healthy  condition,  when  previously  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  after  eruptive  fevers,  and  other 
blood  diseases,  wherein  a  tumultxious  disturbance  of  the  molecular 
actionH  in  the  blood  takes  place,  if  the  hesdthful  functions  of  ha^mft- 
tosis  be  not  perfectly  restored  in  due  time,  and  in  particular  if  the 
respiratory  function  has  been  disturbed  and  not  perfectly  restored, 
as  frequently  happens  in  measles;  instead  of  being  checked,  tlie 
tuberculosis  is  precipitated. 

Some  diseases  appear  to  exclude  tuberculosis,  ■without  our 
having  the  slightest  clue  to  an  explanatiou  of  the  circumstance; 
as  in  the  case  of  cystic  tumours,  and  particularly  those  of  the  ovary, 
whicli  in  Rokitauaky's  numerous  inspections  Mere  very  rarelv 
met  with  together  M'ith  tubercle.  Both  Rokitansky  and  Hassc 
regard  Bronchoeeh  also  as  incompatible  witli  tubercle.  Hunter 
remarked,  that  gunshot  ivotmds  are  rtirely  followed  by  consump- 
tion; he  never  saw  a  case  in  which  such  an  effect  took  place. 
Tuberculous  blood  would  appear  to  become  but  rarely  chlorotic,  or 
at  all  events,  Lebert  found  young  scrofulous  females  very  seldom 
affected  with  chlorosis,  (1.  c.  p.  327);  he  considers  that  the  retar- 
dation or  cessation  of  menstruation  in  the  two  diseases  arises  from 
different  causes;  in  tuberculosis,  the  ovules  are  not  maturated; 
in  chlorosis,  the  pale  defective  blood  does  not  furnish  the  menstrual 
fluid;  the  state  of  the  blood  is  also  very  different,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  chapter,  chlorotic  blood  some- 
timea  passes  into  tuberculosis,  and  the  former  disease,  when  long 
continued,  operates  by  predisposing  the  system  to  the  latter.  The 
symptoms  and  progress  of  tuberculosis,  are  also  not  infrequently 
modified  by  functimial  disturbances  and  diseases  qf  tite  UveVj  result- 
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ing  in  an  accumulation  of  tlie  colouring  principle  of  bQe  in  undue 
quantity  iu  tlie  blood,  constituting  cases  of  tuberculosis  complicated 
with  jamidlce.  The  true  relations  which  aubsiat  where  these  affec- 
tions occur  together,  and  the  antagonistic  circumstances  where  they 
exclude  each  othefj  have  in  no  sense  been  investigated. 

Scorbutus. — Dr.  Lind  remarked^  that  persons  very  much  emacia- 
ted with  consumption,  are  seldom  or  never  seized  with  the  scurvy,  * 
Dr.  Beddoea,  on  theoretical  grounds,  endeavoured  to  establish  that 
scurvy  being  a  disease  of  deficient  oxygenation,  excludes  phthisis;  t 
but  other  writers  on  this  disease,  describe  consumption  as  one 
of  its  most  frequent  complications.  There  is  iu  truth,  no 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  exercises  a  more  obvious  influence 
over  tuberculosis,  than  that  which  occurs  in  scurvy.  This 
cLTCumstauce  has  been  remarked,  by  some  of  the  more  recent 
observers.  In  the  Surgeon^s  repoH  of  Sir  J.  Rosa'  residence 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  it  is  recorded,  that  consumption  occurred 
in  scorbutic  subjects,  and  was  modified  by  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  scurvy.  %  Dr.  Cook  describes  the  effects  of  a 
scorbutic  state  of  blood  over  the  phthisical  and  mesenteric  forms  of 
tuberculosis, — ^night  sweats  are  not  so  common  as  in  pure  tuber- 
culosis ;  tremblingSj  rigors,  flushes,  faiutinga,  convulsions,  and  want 
of  sleep,  ai'e  predominant  symptoms.  §  and  belong  rather  to  the 
scorbutic  than  to  the  tuberculous  disease;  and  the  patient  irc- 
quently  dies  of  the  scurvy,  before  the  tuberculous  affection  has 
fairly  developed  itself. 

The  state  of  the  blood  in  scurvy,  which  like  tuberculosis,  is 
strictly  a  blood  disease,  affords  some  explanation  of  the  effects, 
Prom  Mr.  Busk's  analyses,  ||  in  scurvy  as  in  tuberculosis,  there  is 
a  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents,  and  especially  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  the  cypher  of  which  is  even  loAver  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  disease,  but  with  an  increased  proportion  of  the  albumen; 
all  which  circimistances  may  account  for  the  one  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  becoming  ancillary  in  its  effects  to  the 
other ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time,  an  increased  proportion  of 
fibrine  and  such  an  excess  of  salts  in  scurvy,  which  does  not  apper- 
tain to  tuberculosis;  leaving  no  reason  for  surprise,  that  new  and 


•  A  Treatise  on  tlio  Scurvy,  p.  508.       f  Obi*ervationB,  1703,  p. 
\  Appendix  to  die  Narrative  of  Sir  J.  Ross,  p.  122. 
§  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  L,  p.  51^ 
H  Simons'  Cliomiatryt  vol.  iv.,  p.  315. 
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complicated  eymptoms  sbould  arise,  "where  the  two  morbid 
co-exist.  In  making  this  comparison,  however,  even  admitting  the 
accuracy  of  the  analyses,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fnct,  that  the 
fonnuhe  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  are  but  expressions  of  the 
effects  of  aomc  more  essential — but,  at  present,  unknown  changet. 

The  differential  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases^  is  abo 
well  marked,  by  the  condition  of  the  urine.     The  urine  in  Bcurrr 
is  usually  dark,  reddish  brown,  and  in  some  forms  of  the  diseaie, 
of  an  almost  black  colour,  and   there  is  a  marked  deficiency  rf 
the  phosphates ;    chiiractcns  which  are  never  mc;t   with  in  simple 
tuberculosis^  {pp.  46,  83),  nor  in  any  variety  of  this  disease;  and 
which  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  hectic  fever.      It  haft  alw 
a  greater  tendency  to  become  alkaline  aud  to  develope  an  ammoai- 
acal  odour  in  scurvy,  than  in  tuberculosis.     Thus  tlie   state  of  tb 
urine  corresponds  with  that  of  the  blood  in  either  disease ;  and  wf 
have  an  illustration  of  two  distinct  diseases  of  the  blood,  wlndi 
sometimes  co-exist  in  the  same  individual. 

Cancer. — Kokitansky  concluded  from  his  innumerable 
that  cancer  and  tubercle  are  incompatible,  and  Mr.  Simon^ 
designated  these  diseases  as  "  patholo^cal  antitheses  to  each 
in  regard  of  the  blood."  The  latter  has  suggested  the  idea,  tb»l 
in  tuberculosis  there  is  a  diminished  ntahty,  in  consequence  d 
which  a  portion  of  the  blood  never  attains  its  mature  growth  or 
function,  aud  Is  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  an  imperfect  stiJr 
before  it  reaches  the  circulation  (p.  560) ;  whereas,  in  cancer  "  that 
is  au  excess  of  \itaUty  Mhich  will  not  be  quenched  ;  **  in  cuuff 
the  blastema  from  the  blood  furnishes  profuse  living  growth, 
or  organized  excretions,  instead  of  perishable  concretions  aais 
tuberculosis.  (Lib.  cit.,  p.  187.) 

Dr.  Walahe,  in  his  very  complete  work  on  "  The  Nature  ud 
Treatment  of  Cancer,"  has  fully  described  the  patholog^ical  distinf- 
tions  between  these  two  diseases, — disease  of  the  uterus,  muniDV 
^  stomach  or  liver, — which  furnish  about  sevcn-eigbtba  of  all  tk 
deaths  caused  by  cancer,  are  very  rarely  the  seat  of  tubcreife 
deposit,  and  never,  in  the  adult,  become  its  primary  site.  lU 
lungs,  almost  the  invariable  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  adult  fumiak 
but  a  contemptible  fraction  of  examples  of  primary  cancenio 
disease.  The  coecal  end  of  the  ileum  is  the  special  intestinal  sot 
of  tubercle,  aud  it  is  doubtful  if  cancer  has  ever  been  obsentJ 
there.  Those  alterations  of  the  blood  which  occur  in  both  diseft^^ 
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as  the  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles,  form  in  part  the  essence 
of  the  disease  in  tuberculosis,  but  are  secondary  and  accidental 
only  in  cancer  (p,  185). 

Dr.  Walahe  *  has  also  well  described  a  distinction  between  these 
two  blood  diseases  very  generally  observed.  He  remarks  that  in  can- 
cerous disease,  as  in  phthisis,  there  appears  to  be  some  material 
pathological  condition  present  which  ^ves  a  distinctive  tone  to 
the  affective  and  moral  faculties.  Cancer  gives  a  sad  and  gloomy 
character  to  all  the  ideas ;  its  victims  never  entertain  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  chances  of  recovery;  their  temper  is  habitually 
more  or  less  morose  and  captious.  Although  this  mental  state 
m.ay  have  some  association  with  the  constancy  and  severity  of  the 
pain  endured,  it  does  not  wholy  depend  upon  this  j  no  more  than 
the  serenity  of  temper  and  hopefulness  of  the  consumptive  can  be 
referred  to  freedom  from  bodily  aufioring.  In  cancer,  extreme 
mental  depression  may  exist  though  pain  be  absent,  while  even 
physical  tortLU*es  will  not  always  sour  the  temper  or  crush  the  hopes 
of  the  phthisical.  Dr.  Walsho  thinks  it  a  reasonable  conjecture, 
that  the  condition  upon  which  these  distinctive  mental  characters 
depend,  will  eventually  be  shewn  to  reside  in  the  blood :  "  Some 
modifications  of  that  fluid  affecting  in  each  case  the  nerves  and 
cerebral  organs." 

Notwithstanding  the  infrequency  of  the  coetaneous  occurrence 
of  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  the  distinctive  characters  of  their 
history  and  symptoms,  the  thousands  of  eases  of  the  former  disease 
which  occur  without  any  trace  of  cancer,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  without  any  trace  of  tubercle,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliatj  as  an  exception,  cancer  ia  sometimes  found  in  tuberculous 
subjects,  or  tubercle  in  cancerous  subjects.  In  104  narratives 
of  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  adults  cut  off  by  cancer,  Dr. 
"Walshe  found  seven  in  which  the  anatomical  character  of  phthisis 
was  present ;  72  cases  of  encephaloid  furnished  but  two  examples 
of  tuberculous  disease ;  facts,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Walahe,  totally 
opposed  to  the  opinion  that  encephaloid  is  allied  to  scrofulous 
disease,  or  that  it  is  cancer  modified  by  a  strumous  constitution. 
(Lib.  cit.,  p.  185.)  "  The  existence  of  cancer  in  any  organ  is 
unfavourable  to  the  presence  of  tuberculous  disease ;  but  tubercle 
and  cancer  may  coexist,  even  in  the  same  lung/'f  Whether  there 
are  any  facts  to  shew  which  disease  is  engrafted  upon  the  other, 
*  On  Cancer,  p.  127.        f  Dr.  WalBhc  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lim(f«  "  ""'* 
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I  am  not  awaro,  hut  the  occurrence  is  auflQcient  to  prove  that 
these  diseases  do  not  absolutely  exclude  each  other.  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  cancerous  state  of  the  blood  exercises  any  marked 
influence  over  the  progressive  development  of  the  tubercular 
disease. 

Gout. — Although  it  has  frequently  been  held  that  goiit,  scro- 
fula, and  consumption,  are  moditications  of  the  same  disease,  and 
that  individuals  affected  w'itli  the  scrofulous  form  in  early  life 
become  gouty  in  old  age,*  the  assertion  has  never  been  supported 
by  statistical  evidence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  gouty  and 
tuberculous  blood  arc  antagonistic  of  each  other.  Gout  and  phthisis 
rarely  occur  together,  Fournet  says  never  (vol.  ii,  p.  837).  The 
alterations  both  of  the  solids  and  liquids  which  constitute  the 
gouty  habit  differ  entirely  fi'om  those  of  tuberculosis.  The  tem- 
perament which  predisposes,  and  the  treatment  of  the  two  diseases, 
are  opposed. 

Diabetes. — Tuberculosis  and  diabetes  are  by  no  naeans  infire- 
qiiently  associated  together,  and  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
diabetes  become  complicated  with  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  before 
death.  Dr.  Coplajid  states  that  he  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  case 
that  was  entirely  uncomplicated  with  pulmonic  symptoms,t  and 
several  other  writers  make  a  similar  remark  ;  hut  diabetes  occurs 
independently  of  tubercles,  and  in  constitutions  perfectly  free 
from  any  signs  of  tuberculosis  j  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
of  the  latter  disease  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  indication  of  diabetes. 
The  two  morbid  conditions,  however,  occurring  together^  react 
reciprocally  on  each  other,  the  symptoms  of  both  are  aggravated, 
and  a  fatal  result  hastened. 

Some  writers  have  held  that  the  tuberculous  affection  constantly 
precedes  the  diabetes,  and  others  that  it  occurs  consecutively. 
The  occasional  coincidence  of  the  two  diseases,  and  also  of  minute 
quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  phthisis,  where  decided  diabetes 
is  not  present,  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Walshe  (lib.  eit.  p.  389)  as 
subversive  of  the  hyper-osydation  theory  of  the  former  disease. 

Granular  Disease  of  the  Kidney — Bright's  Disease, — The  pa- 
thology of  this  disease  and  of  tuberculosis,  in  their  relations  to 
c^ch  other,  has  been  treated  of  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  SOi). 
That  granular  disease  of  the  kidney  differs  essentially  from  tuber- 

*  A.  A.  bcbnstian— Drit.  aiid  For.  Kct.,  July,  1839,  p.  242. 
t  Dictionai'7  of  Medicine,  vol.  i,  p.  S08. 
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culosis,  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases. 
In  the  former,  the  albumen  runs  off  by  the  kidneys  and  leaves  the 
liquor  sanguinis  with  a  greatly  diminished  proportion  of  this  ele- 
ment J  the  urea  accumulates  so  as  to  be  detectable  by  chemical 
tests,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  an  excess  of  fibrine  j  none 
of  wliich  circumstances  belong  to  tuberculous  blood,  fp,  15.) 
So  that,  from  the  pathology  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  we  must 
regard  this  disease,  when  it  occurs,  as  an  accidental  complication, 
])ut  one  which  lends  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  independently  of 
the  tuberculosis ;  as  indicated  by  a  fatal  result  frequently  occur- 
ing  -while  there  are  yet  but  a  few  tubercles  in  the  lungs  at  their 
apices;  and  also  by  its  occurrence,  in  some  eases,  where  there 
exists  the  usual  evidence  of  recovery  from  the  local  deposit  of 
tubercle. 

Chronic  Veiwsity,  or  defective  arteHaUzation  of  the  blood. — 
In  that  pcailiax  condition  termed  cyanosis,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  is  a  defective  oi'tcrialization,  and  in  many 
chronic  states  of  the  system  in  which  the  blood  retains  the 
venous  character,  there  appears  to  be  an  exemption  from  tubercu- 
lar diseases.  We  have  already  shewn  that  in  advanced  life,  when 
the  venous  clmraeter  of  the  blood  predominates,  tuberculous  affec- 
tions decline  in  frequency  (p.  407),  and  their  curabihty  increases. 
Also,  that  in  persons  who  drink  to  excess,  and  in  whom  the  blood 
is  generally  regarded  as  dearterialized,  the  pathological  results  of 
a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  are  rarely  met  with.  (p.  457'.) 
Rokitansky  enumerates  hypertrophy  of  the  heait  and  continued 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  affections  of 
the  spine,  and  especially  deformities  which  narrow  the  chest, 
abdominal  tumours  encroaching  upwards  and  impeding  respiration, 
emphysema,  and  every  influence  which  interferes  directly  or  indi- 
rectly mth  the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  by  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  or  the  expansion  of  the  liings,  or  by  derang- 
ing the  pulmonary  circulation  of  blood,  or  impeding  the  access  of 
air,  as  incompatible  with  tuberculosis.  The  state  of  the  blood 
under  these  circumstances  is  represented  not  only  as  differing  from 
that  of  tuberculosis,  but  as  being  antagonistic  of,  or  prophylactic 
against,  this  disease. 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  facts  relating  to  scurvy, 
might  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Jicddocs,  and 
it  might  bo  assumed  that  they  all  operate  by  deoxydating  the 
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blood,  or  rather  by  preventing  its  hyper-oxydation.  Physiology 
nntl  patholo^  teach  us,  however,  to  regard  the  blood  in  it«  com- 
plicated relations  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood  corpuscles,  or  of 
protein,  oil,  iron,  oxygen,  &c.,  and  any  sweeping  explanation 
which  mixes  up  all  the  materials  of  the  blood,  pell-mell,  in  one 
general  assertion,  committing  so  flagrant  a  violence  upon  the 
complex  idea  of  "  blood,"  must  now  be  rejected. 

Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers. — M.  Andral  proved  clinically  that 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are  rarely  followed  by  tuberculosis.  M. 
Louis,  however,  found  apparently  recently  developed  tubercles, 
several  times,  in  subjects  who  had  died  of  prolonged  typhoid  fever  j 
and  Dr.  Copland  sets  down  pulmonary  consumption  as  one  of  the 
sequels  of  these  diseases.*  Rilliett  and  Bartliez  regard  them,  in 
children  under  15  years  of  age,  as  exercising  a  true  antagonism; 
and  Rokitanaky  states  that  tuberculous  subjects  are  rarely 
attacked  with  tj'phoid  fevers.  The  product  pecidiar  to  typhus  has 
been  said  to  be  analogous,  if  not  identical  to  tubercle,  but  this  has 
not  been  established. 

The  blood  in  typhoid  fevers  differs  essentially  from  tuberculous 
blood }  the  fibrLue  is  either  normal,  or  decreased,  or  increased  in 
a  sligliter  degree  than  in  inflammatory  affections  in  gcueral,  ac- 
cording to  the  existence  or  not  of  \isccral  infliunmations  ^  but  the 
proportion  of  blood  corpuscles  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  termi- 
nation either  absolutely  increasedj  or  their  proportion  to  the  fibrine 
is  relatively  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  is 
frequently  larger  than  in  health  j  the  clot  is  accordingly  large, 
soft,  almost  of  a  black-red  colour,  and  becomes  putrid  sooner  than 
normal  blood ;  f  comparing  these  qualities  with  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  tuberculous  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
totally  different  condition  of  the  fluid  in  these  two  diseases. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  blood  to 
the  action  of  the  poison  of  typhua  and  of  typhoid  fevers,  is  least  in 
children  and  increases  as  age  advances,  and  the  mortality  amongst 
those  attacked  increases,  in  an  accelerating  ratio  with  the  advance 
in  age ;  |  whereas,  the  susceptibility  of  the  blood  to  the  tubercu- 
lous transformation  is  greatest  in  early  life,  and  decreases  in  an 
accelerating  ratio  as  age  advances,  (p.  408.) 

Intenmitent  Fever, — A  passage  in   Hippocrates,  although   of  a 

*  Diet,  of  Medicine,  vol.  i,  p.  1008.  f  Simon's  Animul  Clicm.  yoL  i,  p,  287. 

\  Coplaud^a  Dictiouary,  vul.  i^  p.  1012. 
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i  character,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  father  of  medicine 

,*«« .en'cd,  in  Greece,  that  intermittent  fevers  superinduce  an 

immnnity  from  phtliisia.  (Sydenham  Ed.  vol.  i,  p.  355.)  Syden- 
liam,  Hoffman,  Lancisi,  and  Boerhaave,  also  thought  that  inter- 
mittcnts  act  as  prophylactics,  not  only  against  phthisis,  but  also 
against  various  diseases,  and  that  they  even  dispose  to  longevity — 
"  Fcbres  intermittentes,  nisi  malignte,  ad  longevitatem  disponunt, 
et  dcpurant  ab  invctcratis  malis."  Dr.  Wells,  in  1811,  having 
heard  as  long  previously  as  1779,  that  in  Flanders  consumptive 
persons  moved  to  the  fenny  districts  for  a  cure  of  the  disease,  was 
the  first  M'lio  endeavoured  to  prove  that  an  antagonism  exists 
between  intermittent  fever  and  tubei'culosis.  (Consumption*  and 
Scrofula. t)  This  opinion  was  founded  iipou  a  very  considerable 
niimber  of  facta  collected  by  the  author,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
establish,  "  beyond  doubt,"  that  in  some  places  where  ague  is 
prevalent  puluiouary  consumption  is  comparatively  rare.  Since 
the  subject  has  lately  been  renewed,  and  has  assumed  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  importance,  and  Dr.  Wells's  name  has  frequently 
l)een  omitted  alto^^cthcr  iu  connection  with  it,  I  have  collected  the 
facts  as  he  recorded  them  into  a  tabular  form.  (Table  XXXIj  p. 
605.) 

An  examination  of  this  table  will  at  once  shew,  that  the  pre- 
sumed facts  were  not  in  every  instance  derived  from  reliable 
sources,  and  also  that  the  inference  is  founded  upon  no  accurate 
statistical  data.  Some  of  the  circumstances  are  qualified  by  the 
facts  and  statistics  comprised  in  the  article  "climate"  of  the 
present  work  (p.  508)  ;  although  the  whole  of  the  observations 
produce  a  general  impression  that  the  opinion  entei'tained  by 
Dr.  W^ells  must  have  a  real  foundation.  Among  the  objections 
to  Dr.  WeDs'  view,  subsequently  brought  forward,  we  find  the 
apparent  advantages  of  marshy  districts  referred  by  Dr.  Southey 
to  the  effect  of  agues  iu  destroying  unhealtliy  children  before  thev 
become  tuberculous;  and  Dr.  Cookson,  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  llendy, 
and  Dr.  Badeley,  of  Chelmsford,  assured  Dr.  Southey  that  they 
could  discover  nothing  like  an  exemption  in  favour  of  such  dis- 
tricts. The  various  exceptions  are  met  in  Dr.  Wells'  paper  by 
many  ingenious  arguments — thus  he  accounted  for  both  a^e  and 
phthisis   occurring  in  a  liilly  district,  in   the  neighbourhood   of 


•  On  Consamption  as  oppoRcd  to  intermittent  fever.     Trans.  Soc,  Medio,  Chirnrg., 
vol,  iu,  p.  471.  t  Idem,  p.  517. 
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low,  wet  lands;  by  the  inhabitants  contracting  agues  during  their 
visits  to  the  marshy  grounds;  and  for  otlier  exceptions,  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  inducing  causes  of  consumption  in 
particular  places. 

In  1821j  the  antn^onism  of  intermittent  fever  and  tuberculosis 
■was  again  advocated  by  Heuainger,  and  in  1825  by  Hasae,  but  the 
idea  was  repelled  by  Clark^  Forry,  and  Lawson ;  and  the  question 
was  then  again  allowed  to  rest  for  several  years. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  in  the  French  Royal  Academy  by 
M.  Baudin  in  1813,  and  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  an  Essay 
on  Medical  Geography  by  this  physician.  Among  the  facts 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine  the  following  are  the 
most  prominent.  In  the  marshy  districts  of  Afnca  phtliisis  is  very 
rare ;  at  Bone,  '\l.  Moreau  calculated  only  twelve  phthisical  sub- 
jects in  6j215  sick,  and  six  tuberculous  subjects  in  250  deaths.* 
At  Constantine,  where  intermittent  fever  is  not  endemic,  phthisis 
is  very  common.  Of  952  sick  persons  in  Senegaly  three-fourths 
had  marsh  feverj  and  there  was  not  one  case  of  phthisis.  At 
Maurice f  233  cases  of  phthisis  stand  opposed  to  thirteen  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  In  the  hospital  at  Patmos,  of  1,213  fever  cases,  M. 
Rouse  observed  only  two  cases  of  haemoptysis. f  Tlie  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich  being  of  late  years  dried  up, 
endemic  fevers  have  disappeared,  but  have  been  replaced  by 
pulmonary  phthisis.  In  the  Delta  of  the  Rkinej  at  Rotterdam^ 
and  Amsterdam,  in  all  the  low  parts  where  intermittents  prevail, 
tubercles  are  rare.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  where  fevers 
are  rare,  phthisis  is  common.  These  facts  arc  supported  by  the 
records  of  the  French  and  British  Armies. 

MI^I.  Gintrac,  Forget,  Genest,  and  others,  disputed  altogether 
the  antagonism  in  question.  They  explained  the  infrequency  of 
phthisis  in  the  army,  at  certain  stations  where  fevers  prevail,  by 
the  excessive  mortahty  arising  from  other  causes,  and  they  opposed 
to  the  affirmative  statemeutsj  denials,  and  ditiereut  statistical  re- 
sults. M.  Forget  received  into  the  Hospital  at  Slrasbourff,  335 
eases  of  intermittent  fever  to  236  eases  of  confirmed  phthisis.  At 
BordeauXj  where  the  mortality  is  28  per  100  from  phthisis,  M. 
Gintrac  reckoned  153  cases  of  phthisis  to  1201  of  intermittent 
feverj    the  right  bank  of  the  Geronde  furnished  105  fever  to  7 

*  Acad,  de  Med.,  Seance  du  23  Oct.,  1839, 
f  Hist  Med.  dc  rAnnue  Fmn<;aiso  en  Morifi. 
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phthisis;  the  left  bank  379  fever  to  27  phthisis  j  Bordeaiix  itself 
387  fever  to  100  phthisis,  figures  which  demonstrate,  as  M.  Gintrac 
believes,  not  only  tliat  there  is  no  autagouism,  but  on  the  contraiy, 
that  there  exists  a  parallelism  between  intermittent  fever  and 
tuberculosis. 

Among  the  opposing  circumstances  relied  on  by  M.  Genest 
are  the  facta  elicited  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  Major 
TuUock  and  Mr.  Wilson^  on  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the 
British  Army  at  home  and  abroadj  contained  in   the  following 

table : — 

TABLE  XXSn. 

Caatt  of  Iniermiitent  Fever  and  Phlhhns  occurring  among  the  troops  admiUed 

inio  liOipiVxl  at  liome  and  abroad,* 


InUnnittcDt  Ferer. 

Phthisi*. 

Thu  United  Kingdam    . 

2- 

per 

1000 

6-5 
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1000 

Gibraltar 

6- 

5G 

MalUi 

16 

It 

t« 

6- 

Ionian  Islands      .... 

U2- 

5- 

Canada          

7S' 

11 

ft 

6-6 

NovaHcotia 

0-8 

7- 

Bemiadtts 

2-5 

tt 

8-8 

" 

Western  America 

250* 

n 

»I 

9  5 

Jamaica 

85* 

»» 

IT 

13- 

t» 

•t 

A  more  epecilic  statement  of  facts  was  epven  in  1  S4At  to  the 
French  Academy,  in  a  communication  from  M.  Nepple,  an  eminent 
physician  practising  in  Lyons. t  During  11  years,  from  1818  to 
1829,  M.  Nepple  practised  in  the  canton  of  Monlleuel,  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain.  The  department,  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the 
Jura  mountains,  on  the  -west  by  the  Saone,  on  the  south  by  the 
Rhone,  and  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  river  Ain,  is 
covered  by  ponds,  lakes,  and  marsliy  awamps,  and  is  perhaps  of  all 
France,  the  district  in  ^vhich  intcrmittenta  are  most  general,  and 
exercise  the  most  baneful  influence  on  the  people;  the  princi- 
pal town  being  Bourg.  The  Canton  is  composed  of  several  districts, 
some  marshy,  some  healthy.  He  was  struck  by  the  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula  and  goitre,  which  the  marshy 
locahties  presented;  their  frequency  appeared  to  decrease  as  tlie 
elements  of  impaludation  become  more  numerous  and  more  gene- 
ral, and  in  the  farms  and  villages  situated  in  the  most  impaluded 

*  Fix>m  Bennett'8  Keport  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  R«v.,  Jaly,  18-15, 
t  Lancet,  Jan.  13,  1811,  p.  617. 
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districts  he  seldom  discovered  any  truces  of  tuberculization.  M. 
Nepple  gives  also  the  experience  of  other  physicians.  Dr.  Duteche, 
whose  district  was  much  more  marshy  than  M.  Nepple's,  had 
never  seen  aiuj  cases  qfphthm^  or  scrofula  in  those  parislies  situated 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  ponds  are  most  numerous, 
and  the  popu/ation  most  debilitated  by  intemiittentSj  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  district  must  exercise  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  first  stages  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Pacond 
of  Bourg,  during  4-5  years*  practicOj  did  not  recollect  ha^iug  seen 
any  cases  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Montlcuelj  which  invalidate 
M.  Nepple's  results — ^he  had  no  notes  of  any  traces  of  tubercular 
diseases  in  the  marshy  districts.  Dr.  Hudelet,  physician  to  the 
Bourg  Hospital,  and  often  called  to  the  parishes  in  the  centre  of 
the  marshes,  did  not  remember  having  seen  a  single  case  of 
phthisis  in  that  part  of  the  country;  but  the  children  of  the 
better  class  of  people  residing  in  these  localities,  when  placed  in 
schools  not  under  the  influence  of  marshy  emanations,  lose  the 
benefit  of  that  infiuence,  and  sometimes  become  afiFccted  with  tu- 
bercular disease,  in  which  case  the  malady  is  not  arrested  by  their 
return  to  their  native  place.  Dr.  Monfrin,  physician  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Chatillon-leS'DombeSy  the  parish  not  being  situated  in  the 
most  marshy  part  of  the  district,  states,  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
rare — iu  4€0  deaths,  comprbing  those  of  the  hospital,  there  were 
only  eight  by  phthisis,  one  of  the  eight  being  a  stranger  to  the 
country.  MM,  Hater  and  Candy,  pliysicians  to  the  Hotel  Dicu 
at  Lyons,  who  have  practised  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Forez,  have 
also  noticed  the  rarity  of  phthisis  in  that  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Candy  has  ascertained  that  latterly,  since  many  mai'shca  and 
ponds  have  been  drained,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  be- 
come greater,  phtliisis  has  been  more  frequent.  Dr.  Jolly  remarks 
on  the  rarity  of  phthisis  in  the  marshes  of  Arcachon. 

The  opposing  facts  are  answered  by  M.  Nepple,  by  a  reference 
to  the  great  dilFercnces  which  exist  in  tlie  Medical  topography  of 
the  diflferent  localities  in  which  the  question  has  been  studied. 
M.  Forffct  and  Gintrac  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their  ubserv^ations 

c 

the  inhabitants  of  the  hospitals  of  Strasbourg  and  Bordeaux,  the 
population  of  these  establishments  being  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
from  very  different  habitations,  and  placed  under  the  influence  of 
very  different  hygienic  conditions.  In  these  localities,  the  physical 
state  of  the  soil  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  really  marshy 
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districts,  and  there  are  also  numerous  other  morbific  causes  which 
modify  the  fevers  generated  by  the  cffluviaj.  liut  M.  Ncpple 
admitSj  as  Dr.  Wells  did  originally,  that  the  two  diseases  may 
develope  themselves  simultaneously  in  the  same  localities,  and 
that  the  mere  accidental  intoxication  produced  by  marsh  miasmata 
does  not  act  as  a  preservative. 

"That  part  of  the  Domto  in  which  tubercular  aflPections  are,  as 
it  were,  unknown,  is  formed  by  a  compact,  uniform,  clay  soil,  which 
is  quite  impermeable  to  water,  and  on  which  eighteen  hundred  ponds 
have  been  formed.  These  ponds  are  principally  formed  by  rain- 
water, and  communicate  with  one  another,  so  that  they  may  be 
emptied  and  filled  at  pleasure,  according  as  water  is  wanted  for 
rearing  fish  or  tilling  the  ground.  Owing  to  this  system  of  things, 
a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  alternately  covered  with  stagnant 
water,  or  laid  dry  for  cultivation.  In  the  poisoned  waters  whidi 
fill  these  ponds,  are  generally  macerating  the  remains  of  the 
previous  harvest,  the  decomposition  of  wluch  is  indicated  by  a 
nauseous  odour,  sui  generis,  and  always  perceptible  in  their  vicinity. 
To  these  ponds  must  be  added  imiumerable  ditches  and  hoDows 
which  constitute  so  many  marshes.  The  population  is  homoge- 
neous, disseminated  in  farms  and  villages,  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  tilling  the  land  and  fishing  the  ponds.  Constantly  breathing 
the  foggy  atmosphere  impregnated  with  miasmata,  working  in  the 
mud  of  recently  drained  ponds,  drinking  bad  water,  and  living  on 
food  containing  but  few  nutritious  and  tonic  principles,  the  con- 
stitntions  of  the  inhabitants  have  become  impressed  with  peciUiar 
characters.  This  morbid  state  is  always  carried  to  its  maximum 
of  intensity  by  repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  in  the 
existence  of  this  oganization,  to  wliich  I  would  give  the  name  of 
marshy  or  aqueous  cachexia,  that  we  must  look  for  the  physiologi- 
cal reason  of  the  absence  of  all  tendency  to  the  morbid  process  of 
tubercidization,  as  also  for  the  explication  of  the  doubt  of  !NrM. 
Forget  and  Gintrac.  It  is  evident  that  the  economy  thus  modified 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  same  acts,  and  that  all  predis- 
positions, as  also  all  morbid  repulsions,  must  present  a  diflerent 
character.  Every  individual  whose  economy  has  not  been  modi- 
fied, at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  influence  of  this  cachexia, 
will  not  be  safe  from  tubercular  affections.  It  appears  evident  to 
me  that  the  more  the  elements  of  impaludation  are  extended  and 
midtiplied,  and  the  more  the  physical  constitution  of  the  indige- 
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nous  iuhabitants  is  deteriorated,  the  less  firequent  do  tubercular 
affections  become/' 

Dr.  Helffc,  of  Berlin,  has  very  recently  published  opposing  facts, 
most  of  wliieh  have  already  been  stated.  He  relies  miach  upon 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  diseases  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sigaud,  that  in 
the  Brazils,  which  are  ravaged  by  fevers,  phthisis  destroys  a  fifth 
of  the  population.  He  concludes  that  the  apparent  exclusive 
eflFects  of  miasms  are  oiiving  to  tLe  temperature  of  the  air,  its 
uniformity,  its  hygroraetric  state,  the  predominance  of  winds,  and 
other  circumstances.  A  uniform  atmosphere  without  being  too 
humid,  although  impregnated  with  miasms,  constitutes  the  best 
preservative  against  phthisis,  aa  in  British  Guiana  where  the  tem- 
perature is  very  uniform  and  phthisis  is  unknown;  whereas,  in 
the  Antilles,  still  impre^iated  with  miasms,  the  heat  of  tlie  day  ia 
replaced  by  cold  and  humid  nights,  and  phthisis  and  agues  are  both 
common.  He  appeals  also  to  atmospheric  influencea  to  explain  the 
fact  relating  to  Hyerea,  which  had  been  made  a  sort  of  colony  for 
the  consumptive,  and  was  supposed  to  have  become  of  late  less  cal- 
cidated  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the  dryiug  up  of  the  marsh  lands ; 
this  town  is  subject  to  dry,  sharp,  north-east  winds,  and  too  great 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  ia  not  leas  injurious  than  atmospheric 
vicissitudes. 

In  Holland,  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  repented  discussion, 
and  in  1845,  it  was  brought  prominently  forward  by  De  Brauw, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Utrecht. 
The  majority  of  the  physicians  prcHent,  among  others,  Mulder, 
Donders,  Fillanus,  and  Amtzenius,  expressed  themselves  very 
strongly  against  the  reciprocal  excluding  tendency  of  these  dis- 
eases ;  but  a  Commission,  consisting  of  De  Brauw  and  Schneenogt, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Yet, 
hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  most  zealous  endeavours  of  these 
inquirers,  no  definite  result  has  been  arrived  at.  After  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  difficulties  opposed  to  a 
solution  of  the  question,  tlie  committee  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
limit  itself  to  the  premises, — whether  a  reciprocal  exclusion  of 
these  diseases  had  been  observed  iu  Holland  ? — promising  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  part  of  the  question  based  oi 
perience. 

The  following  year  the  Commis:iion  expressed  its  regret,  ft 
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want  of  interest  manifested  by  the  profession  at  large  on  tlie 
subject  under  cousideratiou,  no  more  tbau  eleven  memoirs  having 
been  presented.  Of  these,  four  were  in  favour  of  the  antagonism 
and  seven  against  it.  De  Brauw  sided  with  the  latter;  while 
Schuecnogt  did  not  express  any  decided  opinion,  but  showed  by 
his  statistical  reports,  that  8,723  patients  had  been  received  in  the 
hospital  at  Amsterdam  durinf^  the  last  seven  years ;  t)f  whom  381 
were  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  2,326  with  intermittent  fever ; 
282  of  the  phthisical  patients  escaped  intermittent  fever,  while  99 
were  attacked  by  it.* 

A  totally  new  theoretical  view  of  tliis  vexed  question  has  been 
recently  taken  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  founded  tipon  the  development  of 
electricity  on  the  Burfiicc,  and  Dr.  Eisenmann's  discovery  of  a 
source  of  atmospheric  electricity  in  the  strata,  of  the  earth. f  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  ia  that  Dr.  Hirsch  arrives,  appa- 
rently from  an  analysis  of  facts,  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sion to  that  of  Br.  Wells,  Dr.  Nepple,  and  others,  on  the  antago- 
nism of  the  two  diseases.  After  describing  the  production  of 
intermittents  by  atmospheric  electricity,  he  states  : — 

"  Tu  respect  to  topographic  antagonism,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of  pid- 
monary  phthisis  are  not  the  less  so  for  the  production  of  intermit- 
tent fevers ;  and  arrivej  a  posterim,  at  the  conclusion— that  the 
same  countries  where  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic,  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  conditions,  already  described,  ought  to  he 
at  the  same  time,  prolific  in  scrofula,  and  consequently  in  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  If  we  examine  the  facts,  we  not  only  find  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  intermittent  fever  or  pulmonary  phthisis  ought 
to  be  excluded  topographically,  not  confirmed,  but — 

*'l.  That  countries  where  intermittent  fever  abounds  present 
also  pulmonary  phthisis  with  an  endemic  character,  and  often  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  increase  of  the  one  follows  directly  as  the 
increase  of  the  other.  2.  That  a  great  many  places,  where  en- 
demic phthisis  ia  unknowUj  are  equally  exempt  from  intermittent 
fever — the  Cape,  for  example.  3.  That  certain  places,  especially 
certain  large  towns,  have  phthisis  to  a  great  extent,  without  being 
foci  for  intermittent  fever  j  though  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  it  is  however  explained  by  the  particular  conditions 


*  Von  Deon's  Arch,  iii^  3,  1850. 
f  Tho  Institate,  vol,  ii,  p.  234,  from  Zeitechrift  filr  die  G«iMUiiiaic  Mfidioin.,   1850. 
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in  "wliich  the  individuals  are  placed  (uourislimentj  habitation^ 
habits,  &C.J  &c.}  4.  That  certain  countries  have  endemic  inter- 
mittent fevers,  without  the  occurrence  of  plithisia.  This  ia  also  on 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  then  produced  by  other  circumstances  than  the 
atmospheric  influences  cited.  I  may  here  refer  to  the  presence  of 
these  fevers  in  volcanic  places ;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  Marem- 
mcSj  where,  according  to  Salvagnnlj  phthisis  is  very  rare"  (p.  525). 

The  contradictory  character  of  the  alleged  facta  is  here  evident ; 
and  the  theory  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

It  sliould  he  also  stated  that  the  AmcricaTi  writers  genondlyj 
deny  the  antagonism,  as  respects  the  remittent  and  malignant 
fevers  to  which  the  climate  of  North  America  ia  so  proverbially 
subject. 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  in  the  African  race  is  beyond 
any  dispute.  We  have  already  described  their  remarkable  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis  in  all  climates  cxept  their  own  (p. 532).  Their 
exemption  from  fever  and  ague  is  equally  remarkable.  The  statistics 
of  the  British  Army,  at  stations  Mhere  fever  and  ague  prevail,  pre 
sent  twenty  times  more  intermittent  fever  in  the  whites  than  in  the 
negroes;  whilcj  as  already  shewn,  the  latter  are,  to  a  great  extent^ 
more  subject  to  phthisis.  The  Indians,  according  to  Dr.  lachudi, 
are  more  subject  to  fever  than  the  whites,  and  the  whites  than  the 
negroes,  v?ho  work  in  marshy  grounds  with  impunity  for  years 
together.*  In  Senegal  the  negroes  are,  again,  exempt  from  ague 
but  subject  to  phthisis,  "  which  destroys  ^jiath  of  the  natives,  and 
scarcely  six  per  eent<  of  the  Europeans.'*  f  -A.t  Rio  Janeiro  the 
African  population  have  a  similar  immunity  from  intermittent 
fever.J  A  similar  fact  presented  itself  in  the  Niger  expedition  in 
1841  ;  of  158  negroesj  11  only  had  fever,  while  of  115  European 
sailors,  130  were  sick,  and  40  died.  A  similar  immunity  against 
fever  and  a  similar  susceptibility  to  phthisis,  was  observed  in  a 
regiment  of  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Algeria, 
Dr.  Guyan  found  phthisis  making  more  ravages  among  the  native 
Moors  and  Jews,  than  among  the  Europeans,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
were  frequently  destroyed  by  intermittent  fevers.     Tims  the  au- 


•  Archives  G6n6ralcs,  torn,  x^-ii,  p.  196—1848,  from  ZeitSBcKrift  fiir  Jesanumte 
Medicine,  f.  360,  lir.  3. 
t  Dr.  Thevenot,  Traits  dca  Haladiefl  dcfi  EnrojioaiiB  nu  Senegal.    lVri»,  1840, 
t  Dr.  Talibnnt  Discoreo  sobrc  n»  molestias,  1835. 
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tagoniimi  of  i>lithiNiii  and  intcrmittont  fever  iu  the  different  raccii 
of  mwi,  in  marsliy  countrios,  appears  to  be  Incontcntiblc, 

T)»R  foctft  rnny  be  tliu«  geTiornlii<Ml  : — The  natives  of  certain 
marHliy  countricM  and  districtft,  purticiilftrly  negroes  and  people  of 
colour,  appear  to  acquire  a  diminiftihed  •uscepfcibility  to  the  action 
of  uiianmM  m  cotripnred  with  Rtranf^cra  to  the  country  or  district, 
aud  especially  with  whites  and  Kuropcana ;  Ijut  with  this  dimi- 
niahed  lasooptihility  to  the  action  of  niifunns  they  )>oex>n]c  more  au»- 
ceptible  of  the  cuudition  of  the  hhxwl  wliich  couHtitutcs  tubcrcuIoKuir 
EM  »hcwn  hy  their  iucrcaved  liability  to  phttiiHiH.  Kuropouu  and 
forci^neni,  in  these  diNtrictH,  prcfieut  a  hifi^ti  decree  of  ouaeeptibilifcy 
to  tltc  action  of  iniftHmataj  and  a  dimiuialied  suaceptibillty  to  the 
cauiea  of  tuhcrculoMiH. 

I  have  considered  it  exi>edicntto  record  tliiH  controvemy  in  fuD, 
irith  the  principal  factt*  relied  upon  in  mipport  of  the  different 
TicwH  entertained,  hecaiuc  I  rcj^ard  it,  theoretically,  an  one  of  con- 
sidernblc  interest.  Ueforc  stating  the  concluMions  to  which  1  an 
led,  it  \n  important  to  ftiminh  the  reader  with  the  nnalyaea  before 
me  of  the  bhxjd  in  intermittent  (hygt* 

The  blood  of  four  pcrMons  rcKiding  in  malarioai  diatrtct«  and 
auir<!nng  from  intermittent  fever,  wan  muilyitod  by  Cozzi;  tbc  fol- 
lowing arc  the  raraito  j — 

I 2 8 4^^ AvicauoK. 

Wftt«r  ftiul  mIU      .         .  7  87  67        706'49        732«        60917   =s  74tflfl 
I'iliriiio  ....      2*20  S-Ofi  3-29  I'OO  =       3'H 

Vii         ....         15  '21  -18  '\6  s=         -le 

Anninicn        .        .        .    IffTI  5661  47.59         A8i0  s     61*60 

UI<hm1  &ii7>uw:lo«t     .        .911-27        286  08        217-M        18&-81   b  20001 

No.  1.  A  Moldicr  with  levere  intermittent  fever,  and  conaidcmble 
cnJargement  of  the  upleen  and  liver. 

2.  A  man  with  a  quartan  ague ;  the  spleen  and  liver  much  en- 
larged. 

8.  An  artillery  man,  who  had  been  Ave  ycarv  itationod  in  a 
nialariouit  dintrict ;  mtcrmittent  fever,  with  slight  enlargemeat  of 
the  liver,  and  extraordinary  hypertropliy  of  the  Hplccn. 

d*.  Fever  for  a  long  time;  cyuanchc  tomtillaris ;  iplecn  eulnrgcd, 
and  very  painful. 

Dile  pigment  wan  obftervcd  in  the  blood;  iu  three  of  tho  cawss 
there  wom  an  cxceita  of  cholcHterine  and  Kcarcely  any  phonphatca; 
^in  one  case  (No.  8^,  theve  lalta  were  abundant,  while  no  cholea- 
'orinc  waH  found.* 

*  Himon'M  AalouU  Cboiobiry,  vol  U,  p.  &10. 
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I  liave  not  inserted  the  analyses  of  twelve  cases  by  Dr.  Fricke 
(lib.  cit.  p.  30),  because  they  appear  to  be  instances  of  that  acci- 
dental impaludatiou,  which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hauda,  does  not 
operate  as  a  preservative;  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the 
majority  having  been  only  a  few  days,  and  in  none  more  than  a 
few  weeks. 

As  far  as  chemical  analysis  goes,  the  facts  shew  that  the  state  of 
the  blood,  iu  confirmed  and  aggravated  intermittent  fever,  is  tlic  very 
antithesis  of  the  state  of  the  blood  in  tuberculosis,  in  several  im- 
portant particiilars ;  and  more  especially,  that  the  proportion  of  ; 
albumen  is  g:reatly  diminished^  and  that  of  the  red  corpuscles  ia  "  t 
xiniformly,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  increased ;  two  cir- 
cumstances which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
in  tuberculosis. 

Before  closing  this  interesting  subject  there  ia  one  other  point 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Of  late  years,  some  very  good 
reasons  have  been  given  for  attributing  the  effects,  usually  called 
malai-ious,  to  the  action  on  the  system  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^ — 
gas.*  If  this  opinion  have  any  foundation  iu  ti'uth,  the  antago- 
nism of  tuberculosis  and  ague  means,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  blood,  incompatible  with  the  tubercu- 
lous transformation  and  the  formation  of  tubercle. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts  before  me,  I  arrive 
at  the  following  conclusious  : — 

L  That  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  the 
malaria  or  poison  of  intermittent  fever,  is  totally  distinct  from  the    "^ 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which  attends  tuberculosis. 

2.  That  the  intense  and  permanent  poisoning  of  the  blood 
by  malma,  renders  it  insusceptible  of  the  morbid  condition  which 
constitutes  tuberculosis. 

3.  That  a  slight  degree  of  poisoning  with  malaria,  or  the  casual 
occurrence  of  intermittent  fever,  does  not  render  the  blood  insus- 
ceptible of  tuberculosis;  and  that  its  degree  of  insusceptibility 
hears  some  relation  to  the  degree  of  impaludatiou. 

4.  That  indinduals  affected  with  tuberculosis  in  a  high  degree, 
either  with  or  without  the  manifestation  of  local  disease,  are  not 
cured  by  residing  in  a  m^darious  district. 

6.  That  the  blood  of  indiWduals  poisoned  by  malaria,  recovers 
from  the  eRects  of  the  noxious  influence  after  removal  from  the  ma^ 
*  Dr.  Qardenor  in  tUu  Aiuorioan  Juonal  of  Hodic&l  Bcionoo.    April,  1843. 
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larious  atmosphere,  and  then,  however  complete  the  instisceptibiUty 
to  tuberciilous  disease  may  hitherto  have  been,  the  susceptibility 
rcturusj  and  tuberciilosis  actually  occurs  on  exposure  to  the  in- 
ducing causes. 

6.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  position  laid  down  at  (4),  indi- 
viduals so  acquiring  tuberculosis  are  not  cured  by  a  return  to  a 
malarious  atmosphere. 

7.  That  in  Great  Britian,  and  many  other  countries,  where  com- 
plete impaludation  of  any  very  extensive  district  is  not  now  likely 
to  occur,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  antagonistic  influence  of  the 
paludal  poison  will  exert  any  great  effect  on  the  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis occurring  in  any  district. 

8.  That  it  is  probable  the  fevers  known  as  intennittentj  remit- 
tent, or  continued,  occurring  in  different  coimtries,  have  their 
origin  in  different  kiuds  of  poison  received  into  the  blood,  some  of 
which  may  produce  antagonistic  effects,  and  some  not ;  and  that, 
at  prcscntj  this  appears  to  be  the  only  plausible  conjectiu^  by 
which  the  contrary  statements  contained  in  this  section  can  be 
reconciled. 

9.  That  the  beneficial  effects,  as  far  as  the  tuberculous  state  of 
the  blood  is  concerned,  of  a  residence  in  a  malarious  atmosphere 
before  the  manifestation  of  local  disease,  or  in  its  incipient  stages, 
is  highly  probable;  but,  looking  to  this  effect  in  the  medical 
statistics  of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  as  of  troops  serving  at 
malarious  stations,  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  human  race  would 
gain  anything  by  poisoning  the  blood  with  malaria  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  cure  tuberculosis. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  important  branch  of  theoretical  and 
practical  medicine  than  the  one  embraced  in  the  last  Section.  It 
includes  most  of  the  important  questions  relating  to  the  pathology 
of  the  blood.  From  the  period  that  Bonetus  laid  the  foundation 
of  pathological  anatomy,  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Sepulchreium" 
173  years  have  transpired ;  and  nearly  a  century  since  Morgagni 
promulgated  his  work — "  De  Sedihm  et  Caum  Morborum/'  and 
the  accumulated  labour  of  innumerable  obsen'ers,  throughout  this 
long  period,  has  been  required  to  attain  the  present  degree  of  per- 
fection in  that  part  of  pathology  which  relates  to  the  soHda.  Little 
more  than  twelve  years  has  elapsed  since  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
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fession  has  been  seriously  directed,  in  this  country  at  leasts  to  the 
pathology  of  the  fluids.  If  we  have  made  but  small  progress  this  is 
attributable  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but  in  truths 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  discouraged,  important  facts  have  already 
been  developed,  and  the  investigation  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to 
be  fairly  entered  upon.  In  our  autopsies,  diseased  organs  are 
weighed,  dissected,  and  examined  microscopically,  and  they  are 
carefully  preserved  in  our  museums,  but  the  fluids  of  the  diseased 
body  are  stiQ  either  totally  disregarded^  or  examined  very  cursorily 
or  very  partially. 


fil8 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OF   THE   FOEMS    AND   VAEIETIES   OF    TUBERCULOSIS. 

Is  tlic  present  day,  the  aosological  branch  of  znedical  science  nuy 
be  described  as  a  dead  letter.  AltLough  every  part  of  mcdidor, 
is  enriched  with  countless  facts,  aud  these  are  daily  au^rocntiog 
we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  code  of  principles,  or  any  srsUa 
by  which  they  are  arranged  and  combined.  I  believe  the  tiatf 
must  come,  when  the  accumulated  mass  of  details  will  coerce  v 
into  a  more  systematic  scheme  of  medical  philosophy.  Howevtf 
this  may  be,  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  generalization  id 
facts  in  this  work,  under  the  single  denomination — "  Tuberculotk^' 
renders  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nosological  ajBO- 
nyms  or  analogies  of  this  term,  in  order  that  there  may  be  sonf 
clue  to  the  positions  occupied  by  the  forms  or  varieties  of  tubctct* 
losis,  in  the  systems  which  formerly  prevailed. 


SECTION  I. 

THE    NOSOLOOICAL    RELATIONS   OF   TTTBERCULOUS    DISEASES. 

Pre\aous  to  the  very  general  cultivation  of  pathological  tuudoBf, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  physical  aids  to  diagnosis,  caaea,  cft^ 
racterized  chiefly  by  emaciation  and  debility,  and  termiiiatrB^ 
fatally  without  any  cndencc  of  organic  or  local  disease,  weie  d 
frequent  occurrence.  These  eases  were  regarded  as  general  iliifiitf' 
or  depraved  habits  of  body,  and  were  arranged  by  the  noBolneitf^ 
6s  by  Sauvages  and  Cullcn,  in  the  class  Cachcxiie.  They  were  l^ 
ferred  by  these  writers,  and  by  Linneiis,  to  the  orderv  niMrii^ 
marcores,  and  emaciantcs,  and  the  genera  and  species  were  dih 
tinguiahed  from  each  other  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  ftmf, 
and  according  to  the  supposed  causes  of  the  emaciation  and  <tt- 
bility.  Tlie  progress  of  pathology  and  diagnosis^  in  a  sa^ 
age,  no  doubt  contributed  to  diminish  the  numl>er  of  instanoA 
wherein  general  disease  proceeds,  to  any  great  length,  witbotf 
giving  evidence  of  some  local  organic  affection,  aud  the 
constant  occurrence  of  local  manifestations,  before  diseaaes 
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the  object  of  medical  investigatiou  and  treatmciitj  now  induced  the 
teachers  of  medicine  to  localize  every  derangement  of  health,  to 
place  its  primary  seat  exclusively  in  the  more  solid  organs,  over- 
looking the  blood,  and  almost  totally  to  discard  the  idea  of  general 
disease.  The  fiuthcr  progress  of  science  haSj  however;  tended  to 
convert  the  order  of  sequence,  and,  with  the  aid  of  micro-chemical 
analysis  and  minute  pathology,  the  reality  of  morbid  conditions  of 
the  blood  has  been  demonstrated, — and  we  have  learned  to  regard 
the  disease  of  the  organs,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  as  secondary 
to  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood.  It  is  now  manifest  to 
the  moat  cursory  observer,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  causes  of 
disease  act  primarily  on  the  blood,  and  that  the  universality  of  this 
fluid  as  respects  its  presence,  and  its  importance  in  the  economy 
renders  every  modification  it  may  undergo  the  source  of  a  very 
general  derangement  of  the  whole  economy,  and  the  most  common 
origin  of  the  functional  and  Btructural  changes  which  constitute 
disease. 

None  of  the  nosologists  appear  to  have  specified  the  blood  as  the 
primary  seat  of  the  morbid  change  in  any  disease,  and  the  idea  at 
present  attached  to  the  term — ''  Tuberculosis,"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  tlicir  systems.  The  numerous  forms  of  disease,  so  clearly 
indicated  by  the  special  pathological  anatomy  of  tuberculosis  as 
derived  from  a  common  origin,  and  from  theii'  Idstory  and  symp- 
toms, as  being  only  various  local  manifestations  of  one  and  the 
same  disease,  are  accordingly  scattered  throughout  their  systems, 
and  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  diflPerent  genera,  but  in  different 
orders  and  classes,  an  unequivocal  proof  that  these  systems  are 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  present  advanced  state  of  pathology. 

In  Uluatration  of  these  remarks,  it  will  only  be  necessmy  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  systems  which  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
fame^  or  have  been  propounded  by  men  of  the  greatest  genius. 

TubercnloaiSj  in  its  various  formSj  is  comprised  chiefly  in  the 
follovring  genera  and  species  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  Dr, 
Cullen's  nosological  scheme : — 


Cl,  I.  Pyrexia. — Ord.  L  Febres. — Gen. — Hectica : — Including  the 
Hectica  Scrofidosa,  and  in  part  the  feb.  infantilis.  Admitted 
to  be  symptomatic. 

Ord.   II.  Phlegmasia;. — Gren.   xxiv.  Arthropnosis  : — In- 
cluding the  lumbago  psoadica ;     1.  apostematosa ;     1.  ab 
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arthrocace ;    Iscliiaa  ex  abscessu — of  Sauvages  }   and  the 
Morbus  Coxarius  of  De  Ilaen. 

Ord.  IV.  Hfsmorrhagia. — (j€n.  xxx^t. — Haemoptysis.    H. 

phthisica  or  pLthiaisj  of  wliicL  there  are  two  species— 
pbtliisis  incipiens,  and  phthisis  confirmata ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding p.  scrofulosa;  p.  exanthematica  3  p.  fi  vomicd,  &c. 
from  Sauvages. 
Cl.  111.  Cachexle. — Ord.  I.  Marcores, — Gen.  r^xix. — Tabes.  Sp. 
Tabes  puruleuta;  includiug  the  t.  a  vomic^^  and  the  U 
ulcerosa  of  Sauvages.  Sp.  Tabes  scrofulosa ;  including  the 
t.  glandularis;  t.  mesenterica;  scrofula  niescntcrica  of 
Sauvages. — Gren.  Lxx. — ^Atrophia.  Doubtless  ca.8es  of  wasting 
without  fever,  set  down  as  idiopathic  atrophy,  were  often, 
particularly  in  infants,  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Ord.  II.  IntumesceniuB. — Gen.  lxxvi, — Hydrocephalus. 
Ord.  III.  ImpeUgifies. — Gen.  lxxxiv. — Scrofula;   a.  vul- 
garis; 6.  mesenterica  of  Sauvages^  &c. 
Cl.  IV.  Locales. — ^This  class  comprises  many  of  the  local  scrofu- 
lous affections ;  as  Gen.  xciii.  Amaurosis  Scrofulosa  of  Sau- 
vages. Gen.  cxxxvii,  Lupia.    Gen.  cxl.  Hydarthrus — white 
swelhng. 
In   Dr.  Young's  nosological  system,  consumption    ia    made  a 
species  of  hectic  fever,  which  is  found  in  Class  11^  consisting  ^h 
diseases  of  the  sanguiferous  system ;  the  hectic  fever  includes  H^^l 
Cullen's  two   species    of  phthisis,   aa   also   glandular   affections. 
Scrofula,  which  is  defined  aa  a  "  swelling  of  the  glands  or  bona 
from  a  general  disease,"  is  placed  in  a  totally  different  part  of  thfl 
system — Class  IV,  or  structural  diseases — and  in  the  order  "  £nq^ 
tions."     Hydrocephalus  is  found  partly  in  Class  I,  consisting  of 
nervous  diseases,  and  partly  in  Class  IV. 

The  genera  atrophia  and  tabes^  in  Dr.  Cullen's  system,  the  one 
compriHuig  diseases  of  emaciation  and  debihty  withoutj  and  the 
other  with  hectic  fever,  belonging  to  the  order  marcores,  in  whieh 
the  whole  body  is  emaciated;  and  the  class  cachexise^  defined  ass 
depraved  habit  without  primary  fever  or  nervous  disease ;  are  the 
most  obvious  nosological  positions  of  tuberculosis.  To  these  genera 
were  referred  all  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  disease 
terminated  without  a  deposit  of  tubercle  or  any  local  affection; 
and  also  the  more  frequent  instances,  in  which,  although  tubercle 
was  deposited,  there  was  no  means  of  determining  its  existence, 
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and  even  many  of  the  cases  in  whicli  the  constitutional  disease 

I  was  ohviously  attended  with  local  disease ;  thus,  the  geuus  tabes 
comprises  cases  of  emaciation  and  debility  accompanied  with  ulcera- 
tions and  absceaaes  in  scrofidous  constitutions. 

Cullen's  genus  atropliia  comprises  the  atrophia  or  marasmus  of 
Sauvages,  Linneais,  and  Vogel.  The  definition  of  atrophia  given 
by  Sauvages  is  more  closely  applicable  to  tuberculosis  than  that 
given  by  Cullenj  inasmuch  as  he  regards  it  as  a  disease  of  debility, 
in  which  the  body  or  a  part  of  it  is,  in  a  marked  degree,  emaciated 
without  fever,  and  the  emaciation  of  tuberculosis  is  perhaps  after 
all  only  partial  (p.  356)  j  the  hectic  feverj  however  frequently  it 
supervene  before  the  disease  reaches  its  terminationj  not  being 
essential.  A  majority  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosLSj  in  their  earlier 
stages  and  slighter  degrees,  possesses  the  characteristics  of  simple 
atrophia,  but  they  pass  into  the  genua  tabes.  The  latter  comprises 
tabes  mesenterica  and  tabes  a  vomicd.j  which  are  but  modifications 
of  tuberculosis.  No  doubt  the  cases  of  simple  decline  (Young), 
which  T  regard  as  uncomplicated  tuberculosis,  are  comprised  in  the 

■  atrophy  of  Cullen  and  the  atrophy  or  marasmus  of  Sauvages,  and 
the  same  cases  after  fever  had  set  itself  up  in  the  genus  tabes. 
Many  of  the  pathological  lesions  which  have  been  described  in 

■  this  work,  and  are  the  basis  of  varieties  or  modifications  of  one 
species  of  disease,  were  created  by  the  systematic  noaologists  into 

t  distinct  genera  and  species. 
To  pursue  this  subject  fiirther  would  be  futile.  The  inconsis- 
tencies, as  illustrated  above,  are  so  obvious^  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive a  new  and  totally  different  nosological  arrangement  must 
be  devised,  upon  a  more  natural  and  more  rational  basis,  before  our 
medical  doctrines  can  assume  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  system. 

SECTION  n. 


THE    NATURE    AND    ORIGIN    OF    THE    BIFPERENT    FORMS    OR 
VARIETIES    or    TUBERCULOSIS. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  in  former  parts  of  this 
work,  that  the  general  depraved  habit  of  body,  or  "cachexia,^' 
which  comes  under  the  designation — "  tuberculosis,"  depends  upon 
a  morbid  condition,  and  is  strictly  an  idiopathic  disease  of  the 
blood.  We  have  proceeded  as  far  as  organic  chemistry  enables  us, 
in  defining  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  in  determining  the 
organic  constituents  involved  in  the  morbid  process ;  but  the  blood 
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is  a  very  complex  fluid, — its  proximate  principles  have  many  ele- 
ments, arc  possessed  of  very  high  combining  powers,  and  comprise 
the  compound  radicals  of  many  series  of  transpositions  ;  itmaVj  ac- 
cordingly, remain  a  question,  whether  the  morbid  constituents,  in 
the  various  forms  of  disease  included  in  the  term,  naay  not  differ  so 
far  as  to  constitute  different  species.  If  the  disease  be  essentially  & 
change  in  the  molecular  constitution  of  one  or  more  of  the  proximate 
principles,  it  is  also  easy  to  conceive  that  these  may  be  subject  to 
modes  and  degrees  of  the  morbid  process.  Thus^  sonae  pathologists 
have  asserted,  that  scrofula  and  phthisis  are  different  diseases,  at 
the  same  time  admitting,  that  there  is  some  unknown  relation  sub- 
sisting between  them.  Others  affirm  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  disease,  Lebert  states,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
affirm  whether  or  not  there  be  a  scrofulous  material  differing  from 
tubercular  matter ;  and,  accordingly,  that  we  are  not  at  present 
able  to  separate  the  disease  into  species,  much  less  to  lay  down 
any  definition  of  distinct  species.  It  appears  to  us  that  there 
is  one  definite,  although  at  present  not  strictly  definable,  constitu* 
tion  of  the  bloody  upon  Avhich  aU  the  manifestations  of  tuberctdom 
disease  depend ;  and  that  the  pathological  lesions  appertain,  uni- 
formly, to  the  same  proximate  or  organic  principles, — that  in  both, 
"  scrofidosis "  and  "  tuberculosis,"  they  depend  npon  the  same 
causes,  and  are  attended  by  changes  of  nutrition  and  succeeded  by 
deposits  at  all  times  esseutially  of  the  same  nature.  Upon  that 
foundation  the  present  treatise  has  been  written. 

Inasmuch  as  that  tuberculosis  frcr^uently  pursues  a  very  different 
course  when  its  local  manifestations  are  developed  externally,  as 
compared  with  its  course  when  they  occur  in  internal  organs,  aad 
as  many  pathologists  of  the  highest  reputation  have  inferred  from 
this,  that  these  two  groups  of  affections  are  totally  different,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  forms  and  varieties  of  tuber- 
culosis, to  refer  to  : — 

77ie  analogies  and  differences  which  subsist  bettoeen  phthisii 
and  acrqfula,  with  a  view  to  the  definitive  settlement  of  a  questioa 
upon  which  the  import  of  the  word — "  Tuberculosis,"  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  pathology,  depend. 

Using  these  terms  in  the  general  acceptation,  the  one,  according 
to  the  view  here  taken  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  is 
a  distinct  and  most  important  variety  or  form,  and  the  other  » 
series  of  varieties  or  forme,  of  tuljcrculosis. 
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The  "w^ord  "scrofula"  haa  been  employed  in  various  senses. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  to  designate  a  morbid  condition  of  tbc  con- 
stitutionj  acting  oa  the  cause  of  one  or  of  various  local  diseases.* 
It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  I  abandon  its  employment  in  this 
sense.  At  other  times  it  is  made  to  designate  some  local  aflection, 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  ophthalmia,  or  a  peculiar  aflFection  of  the 
knee-joint,  Rafted  upon  an  unknown  morbid  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Yarions  degrees  of  latitude  or  limitation  have  been  given  to 
the  local  affections  thus  designated  aa  scrofidous.  Mr.  Pliillips  has 
adopted  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  as  his  diagnostic  mgn  of 
scrofula.  TliiSj  to  me,  is  a  new  limitation.  According  to  the  view 
I  am  led  to  take  in  this  investigation,  numerous  local  affections, 
occurring  in  the  subjects  of  this  morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
are  properly  called  scrofulous;  as  sivellings  of  lymphatic  glands, 
affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  cellular  abscesses,  ophthalmia, 
and  the  like;  but  their  scrofulous  character  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  general  disease.  Tumid  glands,  caries  of  the  bones,  and 
infiammations  of  the  joints,  arc  not  scrofulous  in  otherwise  healthy 
subjects.  Thus  scrofula  is  some  local  manifestation  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  constitution. 

But  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  particular  organs  also  takes 
place,  according  to  universal  assent,  in  a  particular  condition  of 
the  constitution.  This  I  have  refeiTed  to  an  idiopathic  disease  of 
the  blood,  which  I  have  designated  and  described  as  tuberculosis. 
Tubercle  is  a  local  manifestation  of  tuberculosis. 

The  whole  question  then  is — whether  the  disease  of  the  blood 
which  Icafls  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  that  which  gives  the 
apecitic  character  to  scrofulous  affections,  is  essentially  the  same? 
I  believe  it  is,  and  that  the  domains  of  pathology  contain  irrefrag- 
able proof  thereof. 

The  cliemical  and  pliysical  detailSj  already  given^  of  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  scrofula,  and  in  the  predisposition,  and  the  incipient 
stages  of  local  tubercular  diseases,  to  a  certain  extent  cstabhsh  tliis 
identity  {p.  4).  The  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  which  cha- 
racterize the  predisposition  to  tuberculous  affections  and  scrofulous 
affections,  respectively,  establish  their  identity  (pp.  20,  26  et  pas)* 
It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  peculifiritics  appertain  more  espe- 
cially to  one  form,  and  others  to  another  form  of  the  disease  ;  but, 


*  "  De  PAniilugio  ct  ck's  Dlfffirencca  entro  lo8  Tubercnlea  ct  loa  Scrofoles. 
Dr.  A.  Lognuid.    Pai-is,  1849. 
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as  a  whole,  it  is  the  same  predisposition  which  tends  both  to  scro- 
fbla  and  tuhcrclc.  The  signs  and  symptoms  of  general  disease, 
when  that  supervenes  on  tubercolons  and  scrofiilous  afifections,  are 
essentially  the  same  (Ch.  11,  p.  60).  Scrofula  and  tubercle  fre- 
quently co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  of  fifty  individuals 
dying  of  affections  denominated  "  scrofula/'  forty  are  affected  with 
internal  tubercle  (p.  366).  Tubercle  ia  met  with  in  uncquivocallj 
scrofulous  local  diseases  (Tab.  X^^,  p.  404).  In  tuberculous  fami- 
lies, some  individuals  are  affected  with  scrofida,  and  others  with 
tubercle  ;  and  scrofulous  parents  frequently  have  tuberculous  chil- 
dren, and  tuberculous  parents  more  frequently  scrofulous  children ; 
the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  is  completely  established  by  the 
facts  of  hereditary  transmission  (p.  373,  378,  Tab.  XIV.,  &c) 
The  local  products  of  scrofula  and  of  indisputable  tubercular 
disease,  have  the  same  anatomical  elements,  and  there  are  many 
strict  analogies  in  their  chemical  composition  (pp.  114,  118).  Both 
are  subject  to  the  same  metamorphosis,  of  softening  and  cretifica- 
tion;  and,  in  the  words  of  llokitansky,  whose  opinion  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  an  experience  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand 
cases,  '"^the  tuberculous  and  the  so-named  scrofulous  ulcers  are 
entirely  similar,  not  only  when  they  occiu'  in  the  same  or^an,  but 
when  they  occur  in  different  organs,  and  affect  different  structures, 
as  in  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the 
intestines ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  their  cicatrices. 
Both  occur  in  the  same  organ,  sometimes  with  and  at  other  times 
without  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  are  very  often  foumi 
associated.  The  same  substance  will  often  be  called  tul>crcle  or 
scrofula,  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  bronchial 
glands." 

This  statement,  of  the  principal  facts  and  analogies  which  esta- 
blish so  conclusively  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  would  not  be 
regarded  as  complete  if  we  omitted  to  notice  some  of  the  differences 
which  have  been  relied  on  in  support  of  the  contrary  view.  Many 
of  these  are  explained  away  by  the  foregoing  facts  and  references. 
The  statement  frequently  made,  that  scrofulous  individuals  art 
eminently  Uablc  to  skin  diseases,  and  tuberculous  subjects  almost 
exempt,  haa  been  quahfied  in  a  former  part  of  the  work  (p.  167) 
In  so  far  as  the  statement  is  correct,  it  admits  of  explanation  upon 
the  principle  of  identity.  The  skin  is  more  susceptible  of  disease 
at  the  period  of  life  during  wliich  the  blood  is  most  frcquentiv 
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tuberculous,  in  that  degree  onlyj  which  constitutes  the  pre- 
disposition to,  and  lays  the  foundation  of,  chronic  irritation  and 
ulceration,  ivithout  a  deposit  of  tubercle  j  and  again,  the  facta  of 
pathology  are  very  strongly  corroborative  of  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  occurrence  of  external  tuberculous  affections,  cutaneous 
disease  included,  is  a  cause  of  the  non-depositiou  of  tubercle  in 
the  internal  organs.  Another  argument,  founded  on  the  assumed 
curability  of  scroftila  and  non-curability  of  phthisis,  has  been 
advanced ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  former  disease,  the  argument  is  neutralized  ;  and,  by  the  new 
proofs  brought  forward  daily,  establishing  the  curability  of  phthisis, 
it  is  totally  inralidated.  Another  circumstance  which  has  been 
greatly  relied  on,  by  those  who  deny  the  identity,  ia  the  occurrence  of 
scrofula  in  childhood  and  eai'ly  youth,  wlxile  tubercle  belongs,  more 
especially,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  but  the  statistical  facts 
contained  in  this  treatise,  prove  this  also  to  be  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption ;  in  the  face  of  the  recorded  fact,  tliat  in  the  autopsies  of 
525  children  under  15  years  of  age,  internal  tubercle  was  found  in 
314  (p.  410) — and  of  the  facte  contained  in  the  Registrar  General's 
Report  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the 
year  1847  (Tab.  X.1X),  671  individuals  above  30  years  of  age 
having  died  in  that  year  from  scrofula, — we  believe  that  age 
can  never  again  be  urged  as  a  ground  of  essential  or  specific  dis- 
tinction. 

LugoFs  authority,  founded  upon  his  vast  experience,  ought  not 
to  be  despised.  He  regards  scrofula  as  an  hereditiyy  affection  of 
the  entire  system,  which  may  result  in  diseases  of  cveiy  organ  and 
tissue ;  and  the  production  of  tubercle  as  the  maximum  of  that 
affection.  Owiug  to  the  uiodifioations  which  take  plac^  in  the 
local  vitality  of  different  parts  of  the  body  at  different  periods  of 
life,  tlic  development  of  tubercle  occurs  iu  different  organs.* 

The  special  pathological  anatomy  studied  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
the  etiology,  prove  iucontcstably  that  scrofulous  affections  and  tu- 
bercular affections,  regarded  as  local  diseases,  have  a  common 
origin.  At  the  same  time,  the  full  force  of  the  proposition,  tliat 
external  scrofula,  in  its  scat,  form,  history,  progress,  and  results, 
differs  very  considerably  from  those  forms  of  disease  characterized 
by  the  internal  deposit  of  tubercle,  cannot  be  questioned. 

•  *'  Kficherchea  et  Obaervations  sur  les  Causes  dos  Maladies  8cro(UIeuBe«."    Parig, 
1844. 
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It  18  not  held  that  the  coiulition  of  the  blood  in  the  "  pamlent 
diathesis  of  scrofula,"  and  in  the  "  tuberculous  cachexia  of  pbthMMy" 
for  instance,  ia,  at  the  period  of  tlie  occurrence  of  these  fonntof 
disease,  idoiiticHlly  the  same;  but  that  the  whole  of  this  series  of 
maladies  has  its  origin  and  essence  in   a  patholo^cal  conditioo 
of  the   same  nature.      The  malnutrition    constituting    the  pre- 
disposition— the   general   disease,   at   whatever    j>er!od  of  life  is 
may  present  itself — the  local  eftects — have   all  a   similar  starting 
point  iu  the  disease  of  the  blood.     The  blood  itself,  like  the  moti 
solid  structures  of  the  body,  is  subject,  even  in  health,  to  modilica- 
tious  in  its  comiwsition  and  vitality,  according  to  sex,  age,  temprr- 
nment,  and  other  circumstancca.     Physiologically,    the   blood  uB- 
dergoes  progressive  changes  in  infancy,  juvenescence,  mature  a^ 
and  Hcnihty.    Tuberculous  blood,  besides  differing  as  to  the  dcfra 
in  which  it  is  tuberculous,  is  subject  to  all  the  same  modiiyin^  at- 
cumstances,    Ileiice,  when  deviating  very  slightly  fix>m  its  boddn 
state,  it  may  lay  the  foundation  for  very  partial  irregularities  of  dfr 
vclopment  in  tlie  fcttus,  and  a  very  slight  predisposition  to  diseai^ 
and  it  may  never,  under  favourable  circuiiistancea  of  extra-uienv 
life,  declare  itself  as  actual  disease ;  or,  being  more  mdicjiliv  aai 
decidedly  diseased,  its  effects  may  he  such  as  to  destroy  the  eaibrw 
at  any  period  of  its  development.  Ilcncc,  also,  tuberculous,  to  acd^ 
taiu  degree  and  at  a  certain  age,  as  in  juvenescence,  it  may  jicIIr 
sufficiently  liealthy  iu  itn  constitution,  and  endowed  with  si 
•vitality,  to  produce  a  nutritive  blastema  for  all  the  tissues  ;  but,  rf 
the  same  tiniCj  its  condition  may  be  so  much  below  the  stiuidftrdtf 
perfect  health,  that  when,  for  instance,  a  part  is  subjected  to  til 
causes  of  inflammatory  action,  there  is  a  morbid  tendencT  to  cnA 
pus  of  bad  churacter ;  the  tissues  themselves,  from  their  dehifiti^ 
structure,  being  extremely  liable  to  ulceration.      In  a  few  worfi; 
the  tuberculous  blood  of  juvenescence  may  act  as  a  prcdispoAti* 
to    the    suppurative    and   ulcerative  affections    which    Luuitlli> 
so  considerable  a  portion   of  those   forms   of  tuberculous  diMtf 
which  arc  elapsed  under  the  denomination  of  scrofula,  aud  1^ 
same  tuberculous  blood  may  have  its  vitality  so  much  dimino^ 
and  its  qualities  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree,  even  iu  iiihmC^,* 
to  be  prone  to  exude,  in  one  or  more  organs,  an  nbsoluteW  ti 
tritious  blastema — a  blastema  in  which  organic  cells  are  not 
at  all,  or  are  imperfectly  formed — a  liquor  tubcrcull.     Or,  vodff 
the  modifications  resulting  from  age,  the  cessation   of  grovtlitf' 
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development,  or  changes  iu  tlie  habits  of  life,  or  hygienic  circum- 
stances, the  same  tuberculous  blood  which  iu  early  life,  woidd 
produce  scroftila,  at  puberty  inclines  to  tuberculization.  "  Scrofu- 
losis "  being  a  disease  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  childhood, 
and  "tuberculosis  "  at  mature  age,  even  if  true,  would  be  no  argu- 
ment against  the  essential  identity  of  the  two ;  it  would  only  show 
that  the  different  periods  of  life  determine  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  a  different  stage  and  under  different  forms. 

This  point  being  as  we  conceive  definitively  settled,  we  find, 
that  even  in  internal  and  external  tuberculous  affections,  respect- 
ing which  a  clearer  line  of  demarcation  is  obaened  than  in  any 
other  view  tliat  can  be  taken  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  ground  for 
specific  {liatinction.  But  the  forms,  varieties  or  modes  which  it 
affects,  are  sufliciently  numerous,  and  often  very  distinct.  These 
are  not  founded  solely  upon  the  external  or  internal  development, 
but  upon  innumerable  accidental  and  incidental  circumstances; 
upon  the  special  causes  by  wliich  local  disease  is  produced,  and 
even  upon  the  particular  tissue  or  organ  chicfiy  affected. 

This  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Madden  (lib.  cit,  p.  60) — 
"  The  varied  external  circumstances  in  which  individuals  are 
phiced  at  different  periods  of  their  lives;  the  peculiar  morbific  in- 
fluences to  which  they  are  exposed;  and  the  special  modifications 
of  functional  activity  and  organic  development  which  belong  to 
the  two  sexes,  are,  I  apprehend,  quite  sufficient  to  iutcount  for  the 
observed  discrepancies.  And  the  same  explanation  applies,  and 
witli  equid  force,  to  the  rehitivc  geographic  distribution  of  scrofula 
and  phthisis ;  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  the  disease  is  most 
prevalent  in  certain  countries,  or  in  certain  districts  of  the  same 
country,  as  a  consequence  of  peculiar  exciting  or  predisposing 
circumstances.  Take,  by  way  of  example^  two  children  of  the 
same  family,  both  inlicriting  from  their  parents  a  radically  defec- 
tive constitution.  The  one,  a  boy,  is  sent  to  school,  and  engages 
with  his  companions  in  all  manner  of  athletic  exercises.  He 
receives  an  injury  upon  his  knee ;  infiiunmation  follows ;  the 
latent  disease,  thus  roused  into  activity,  becomes  fully  developed, 
and  he  sinks,  exhausted  by  tFie  discharges  and  the  constitutional 
initatiou  fi'om  his  scrofulous  joint.  The  otlier  is  a  girl,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  same  aources  of  danger;  but  she  is  confined  much 
to  the  house  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  so-called  necessary  ac- 
complishments, and  exposed  to  the  frequent  sudden  alterations 
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temperature  whicL  arc  unavoidable  in  following  out  the  ai 
ments  of  faahioualjle  life  ;  and  thus  her  lungs^  iil-defei 
because  sufficient  warm  clothing  is  not  worn,  become  at  lart 
affected,  and  she  dies  of  phtliisis.  Is  not  the  disease  identical  in 
both;  tliough  its  manifestations  arc  different  ?  1  had  lately  under 
my  care  a  lady,  who  lost  an  elder  sister  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. She  suffered  from  glandular  abscesses  in  the  neck  in  child- 
hood, had  suspicious  symptoms  in  the  chest,  was  the  subject  of 
hip-disease,  and  manifested  many  other  evidences  of  the  strumotti 
diathesis.  A  brother,  exposed  to  peculiar  influencea  in  a  wub 
climate,  was  affected  for  a  considerable  time  with  non-syphifitir 
ulceration  of  the  hack  of  the  throat,  and  caries  of  the  turbinalcrf 
bones  of  the  nose.     Is  it  possible  to  deny  the  identity  here?  " 

After  tlie  deuces  and  varieties  of  morbid  action  resulting  fras 
the  imperfection  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  constituting  tk 
group  of  diseases  hitherto  denominated  scrofuLi,  and  other  degree 
and  varieties  resnlting  from  the  formntion  of  an  nhsolutelv  inautn-  , 
tivc  material, acting  as  a  foreign  body.aud  constituting  another  gniip 
knovn  as  tubercular,  the  various  modes  which  the  disease  assosia. 
are  most  obviously  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  local  outbrt^ 
According  to  the  organs  or  structures  affected,  particular  traiasflf 
symptoms  set  in,  as  excmphfied  by  disease  in  the  braiu,  lunpt 
glands  or  joints.  Hence  the  various  tubercidous  affections;  ■ 
mesenteric  decline  or  pulmonary  consumption ;  Pott's  diaevcot 
white  swelling;  ophthalmia  or  hydrocephalus;  each  of  wbtcb^ 
its  peculiar  history  and  its  appropriate  symptoms;  and  brio 
Huperveution,  for  the  most  part,  overrules  the  original  diseiue,tt' 
determines  its  results. 

Tlie  local  mauifestations  of  the  disease,  the  forms  w\aA  i 
assumes,  and  its  dui'atiou,  progress  and  termination  axe  iW 
determined  by  the  age,  sex,  constitutional  state  at  the  ya^ 
when  any  cause  of  local  disease  is  applied,  and  especiallv  h^  di 
periods  of  functional  activity  of  different  organs,  A  most  m9^ 
tant  clement  also  in  relation  to  the  seat  and  forms  of  tubercd^ 
diseases  is  the  hereditary  transmission,  not  only  of  the  liabilitT* 
the  general  disease,  but  of  a  liability  to  the  particular  loc«l 
festatiou  ;  some  children  are  not  only  liereditaHlv  nrc<lisi 
tuberculosis,  but,  by  the  structure  of  the  lungs  and  the 
tion  of  the  chest,  they  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  phckm' 
by  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  conformation  of  the  Anl 
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hydrocephalus.  Thus,  when  the  chiUlren  of  tuberculous  parents^ 
or  children  nurtured  anti-hygenically,  so  as  to  acquire  a  prcdiapo- 
sitiouj  are  subject  to  blows  on  the  bead^  ditTicult  dentition,  ^lud 
other  causes  of  cerebral  excitement,  tubercular  meuingitis,  vfith  or 
without  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  is  liable  to  developc  itself,  and, 
where  the  tendency  to  head  disease  prevails^  may  occur  iu  several 
children  of  one  family  from  very  tritling  exciting  causes,  forming 
a  very  important  form  or  variety  of  the  disease. 

One  very  marked  form  of  the  disease  is  found,  probablv,  in  its 
extreme  degree,  as  exhibited  in  Cretinism.  Almost  all  writers 
have  regarded  this  as  a  fonn  of  scrofula,  and  its  symptoms  are  all 
indicative  of  malnutrition  of  the  same  nature  as  in  tuberculous 
diseases  generally,  and  therefore  depending  upon  the  same  kind  of 
morbid  hicmatoaia.  This  has  been  regnrded  as  a  "  disease  of  per- 
souality,"  because  all  the  psycho-physical  relations  are  disturbed 
and  even  abolished.  It  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  idiocy  with 
the  greatest  bodily  degradation;  is  hereditary  and  congenital; 
occurs  both  endernically  and  sporadically  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  although  unequally  distributed.  It  ia  particularly 
endemic  in  narrow  vallies,  the  defiles  of  great  mouutaiu  ranges, 
especially  on  the  shady  sides,  and  in  other  damp  localities. 
Not  only  are  the  symptoms  identical  with  those  which  constitute 
the  tuberculous  habit  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  causes  appa- 
rently the  same,  but  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  success- 
ful are  the  same,  as,  for  instancCj  pure  mountain  air,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  iodine. 

For  the  study  of  the  origin  of  varieties  we  must  refer  to  the 
summary  of  the  first  chapter  {p.  51),  and  to  the  chapter  on  the 
special  pathological  anatomy.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  work 
to  proceed  further  into  the  causes  of  these  local  developments  and 
various  forma  of  manifestation ;  the  particular  histories  of  the 
diseases  which  they  give  rise  to  occur  in  the  various  systematic 
treatises  and  monographs  extant;  my  principal  object  here  is 
to  present  a  general  view  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  term 
iitbi'rcidons ;  and  to  exhibit,  in  juxta  position,  its  more  important 
distinctions. 
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Sp^Ofii*  of  the  principal  forms  of  tuberculosis ;  intended  as  Ike 
basis  of  an  arrangement  of  tuberculmia  diseases  in  any  ftUure 
syHem  of  nosology ;  and  in  t/ie  interval,  as  an  assistance  to  the 
praciitioiier  in  the  study  qf  tfie  correlations  which  subsist  between 
each  and  all  the  varieties. 


Tuberculosis  op  the  Dermis  and  Sud-dermoid  Tissues. 

Tuberculous  (acrofulous)  impetigo;  eczema;  acnc;  lier* 
pea;   elephantiasis?  &c.   (p.  162). 

Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  mcibominn  glands  (Hot- 
deolum). 

Tuberculous  (scrofulous)  abscess ;  ulcer ;  hospital  gan- 
grene (of  the  French) ;  abscesfroid  (of  the  French)  (p.  163). 

Tul>erclo  in  the  skin  and  sub-dermoid  tissue  (Sir  P. 
Crampton,  p.  168) ;  encysted  (udventitioits  glands.  Wise- 
man, &c.,  p.  16H). 

Tubercular  lupus  (Baudclocque,  p.  163). 

Tubercle  in  the  meibomian  glands.     (Lebert.) 

TuflERCULOSIS    OK    THE    MuCOUS    AND    SuB-MUCOUe    TiSSUES. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  of  the  hps;  tonsils;  &c. 

Tuberculous  congestion — chronic  inflammation — erosion, 
ulceration — of  the  pituitary  membrane  {scrofulous  oztena) ; 
of  the  tongue  (Dr.  Cumsn,  p.  177);  of  the  mouth  gene- 
rally [aphthee) ;  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or 
duodenum  [strumous  dyspepsia  ?) ;  of  the  larynx ;  hroiichia? ; 
inteatiucs;  bladder  and  other  urinary  surfaces;  vagina 
{teucorrhcea,  common  in  children) ;  &c.  p.  189. 

Tubercles  iu  the  larynx,  primary  ?  [laryngeal phtfiisis)  \ 
in  the  bronchia;,  primary?  [bronchial  phthisis)  ;  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  primary  [intestinal  phthisis)  ;  in  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs,  p.  186,  &c. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  and  Sub-serous  Tissues. 

Tuberculous  chronic  plcuritis ;  pericarditis ;  arachnitis 
{chronic hydrocephalus) \  peritonitia;  vaginitis  (rare);  p.  191. 
^adhesions — -elVusious. 

Tuberculous  acute  plcuritis,  rarely  primary ;  peritonitis, 
rarely  primary;  arachnitis  [acute  hydrocephalus). 
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^T  Tubercles  in  the  pleuraj  primary?    (pleuritic  phthisis^ 

Fmimet,  p.  194) ;  pericardium — if  not  occurring  primarily 
coustitutiug  tlie  prominent  diseasej  and  destroying  the 
patient  before  tubercles  ai'c  fully  developed  elsewhere ; 
p.  200 — peritoneum,  primary  {peritoneal  phihiniii) ;  arach- 
noid, primary  (acute  hydrocephalus.  Meningeal  apoplexy) 
{p.  217). 

Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  pleura  j  peritoueum — per- 
foration. 

TUDERCCLOSIiS    OP   THE    LYMPHATIC    GlANDS. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  of  the  external  glands  (one  of 
the  most  frequent  forms  of  external  development — scfofula); 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  (p.  240). 

Tuberculous  inflammation,  for  the  most  part  chronic,  of 
the  external  glands  ("  sa*oftda*'  of  various  authors);  bron- 
chial glands  J  mesenteric  glands ;  &c. 

Tubercle  in  the  external  glands  (only  recently  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  frequent  farma  of  scrofula) ; 
bronchial  ghuids,  primary  {bronchial  phthisis^  much  more 
frequent  in  chiklren  than  in  adults) ;  mesenteric  glands 
{tabes  mesenterica^  mesenteric  phthisis)  * 

TCBERCULOaiS   OF    THE   NeRVOUS   CENTRES   AND   NeRVES. 

Tuberculous  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  cere- 
belluiu — most  frequently  coinciding  with  extensive  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  with  or  without  chronic  meningitis, 
{chronic  hy  droceph  a  bis) . 

Tuberculous  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  cerebel- 
lum— moat  frequently  coinciding  with  acute  meningitis 
{aetiie  hydrocephalus);  with  abscess  {scrofulo-us  abscess  of 
brain). 

Tubercle   in   the  brain,   cerebellum   or    appendices 

a,  encysted ;  b,  infiltrated ;  c,  numerous  miliary ;  rf,  one, 
or  at  most  few ;  e,  with  oedema  or  white  softening,  p.  246 ; 
/.  with  red  softening,  p.  240  j  gf.  with  ha3morrhage  (tube}'- 
culous  cerebral  apoplexy). 

Tubercle  in  the  medulla  spinalis  (very  rare),  p.  253. 

Tubercle  around  the  nerves — a,  with  softening  and 
loss  of  continuity,  p.  264. 

(Cretinism.) 
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TUOERCULOSIS    OF    THE    LVNGS. 

Tuberctilous  clironic  pneumonia  characterized  by  grey 
hepatization,  p.  265. 

Tuberculous  acute  pneiimonia,  p.  266. 

Lobular  or  vesicular  pneumouia,  p.  264. 

Tubercle  in  the  lungs  [tubenmhsis  or  phthisist  puJmonalxs) 
— a,  from  a  simultaneoua  or  progressive  deposit  of  tubercle 
remaining  crude  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  {chronic 
phthisis,  Latham) ;  b,  from  Buccessive  crops  of  tubercles 
ripening  or  being  expelled  at  longer  or  shorter  intervaUj 
with  intervals  of  comparative  health  {chronic'  phihisit, 
Latham) ;  c,  complicated  mth  pneumonia  [tnia^ed phihima^ 
Latham) ;  d,  complicated  with  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
and  running  its  course  very  rapidly  {acute  phihim — 
vidgo,  galloping  consumption)  j  e,  internal  deposit  without 
symptoms  (latent  phthiitis,  Louis,  Lcgrand,  and  others) ; 
hteraoptysis;  emphysema;  oedema  of  the  lung;  gangrene; 
&c.  &c. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Heart. 

Tuberculous   (scrofulous)  inflammation  and  suppuration 

of  the  heart  (Wiseman,  Lloyd). 

Tuberculosis  or  tab  Liver. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  (p.  295). 
Tubercle  in  the  liver  (p.  298). 
Fatty  liver. 

Tuberculosis  or  the  Kidneys. 

Tuberculous  (scrofidoua)  inflammation^  suppuration  and 
abscess  (p.  305). 

Tubercle  in  the  kidney;  tubercular  cysts  (p.  309). 
Tubercle  in  these  and  the  other  viscera  rarely,  if  ever 

primary. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Male  Uhinary  and  Sexual  Organs. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  glaud  (Lloyd 
Ub.  cit.,p.  108). 

Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  testes  (Sir  A.  Cooper) 
terminating  in  abscess   (Lloytl,    p.   1)2) — o,    in    the    child 
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very  rare ;  b,  in  the  adult  (Baillie'a  Morbid  Anatomy, 
Abernethy's  Museum).  John  Hunter  Lad  seen  it  in  lads  of 
16,  never  sooner  and  very  rarely  in  old  people  (Works  by 
Palmer,  vol.  i,  p.  597)— of  the  kidney,  terminating  in 
abscess — of  the  prostate  gland,  terminating  in  abscess 
{Baillic,  Lloyd,  107). 

Tubercle  in  the  testes;  its  chief  seat  the  epidydimis; 
spreading  to  the  prostate,  vcsiculx  scminales,  and  through- 
out the  urinary  tract. 

TUBEBCDLOSIS    OP    THE     FeMALE    UrINAUV    AND    SexUAL    OuGAN'S. 

Tuberculous  (scrofulous)  bypcrtroi>hy  and  induration  of 
the  mammie  (J.  HuntcTj  Lloyd). 

Tuberculous  (scrofidoua)  inflammation  of  the  mammae, 
mostly  chronic — a,  circumscribed  chronic  abscess  or  suc- 
cession of  abscesses ;  h,  involving  the  whole  breast. 

TUBEBCULOSIS    OF    TUB    PEaiClIOXDRIUM    AND    CaRTILAGES. 

Tuberculous  chronic  (inflammation  ?)  erosion ;  ulcera- 
tion; ossification  (p.  319). 

Tuberculous  acute  inflammation  of  the  fibro-cartilages; 
tdceration  (p.  319). 

Tubercle  in  the  cartilages  (p.  319). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pehiosteum. 

Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  (p.  318), 
common  in  the  fingers  of  children  (Mr.  Stanley,  Dr.  T. 
Smith) ;  probably  in  purt  the  origin  of  the  exoftio.irs  des- 
cribed by  some  authors  (p.  335),  but  questionable  how  far 
these  swellings  depend  on  rachitis  {p.  31),  the  poison  of 
Mercury,  &c.  (p«  454). 

'UBEHCULOSIS    OF    THE    BoNES. 

Tuberculous  arrest  of  osseous  development  (spina  bifida?) 
0]fen  fonlanelie  ?)  &c. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  of  bone,  occurring  generally  at 
the  articular  extremities  [fusiform fingers j  b^c.) 

Tuberculous  osteitis — a,  the  density  of  the  bone  dimi- 
nished (p.  320) ;  A,  the  density  increased  (ebumation, 
p.  321).     Abscess  ;  caiies  ;  true  and  false  necrosis  j  tuber- 
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citlous  exostosis  with  caries;  said  to  be  very  common  in 
Upper  India. 

Tubercle  iu  bone.  This  and  tlic  Inst  head  comprise — 
caries  of  the  vcrtt  brne  {PotCa  disease) ;  niaiiy  ciiscs  of 
anp^dar  and  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spiuc;  iuiubiir 
ft!)sces» ;  diHOaso  of  llic  ilio-fcuioral  joiut,  of  the  kiiec, 
ttukle  and  clliow  joints,  and  less  frequently  of  the  smaller 
juints;  alsu  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cranial  boues,  iuvul- 
viug  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  &c.  &c. 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Articulations. 

Tuberculous  hypertrophy  of  the  synovial  racmbrano — 
of  the  ligaments,  &c. 

Tuberculous  chronic  synovitis;  frcqucnlly  the  prinuiry' 
event  in  *' scrofulous "  aflections  of  joints;  fungoid  ur 
lardaceous  transformation* 

Tuberculous  acute  synovitis  ;  cfTuaion  ;  erosion  ;  fuugo- 
aitics,  &c. 

Tubercles  in  the  synovial  membrane  (p.  335,  from  Roki- 
tansky). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Eve. 

Tubcrcnloa?  (scrofulous)  conjunctivitis — a,  ocuU;  &,  pal- 
pebrarum ;  corncitis,  witti  nlcrration  ;  frc(]ncntly  the 
curliest  local  dcvcloi^racnts  of  tubcr^iulo^JH.  Dccemetitia ; 
iritis;  ectropion;  pannus;  stapbyioma;  specks,  &c. ;  the 
scqnclic  of  tul>crctdi)ua  oplithaliniu. 

Tubcrch^  in  the  iris  (Dr.  Jacob)  ;  iu  the  meibomiAu 
ghnids  (Lcbert,  lib.  cit.,  p.  180). 

TuUJSUCULOftlS   OF   TIIK   EaR. 

Tuberculous  (scrofulouB)  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
external  ear — 8uppiu'ativc  (otorrka^a). 

Tuberculous  inHjininiation  of  tbc  intcrnul  ciu' — su]>])uru* 
tive.     Generally  with  diseiwe  of  the  bone. 

Tubercle  in  the  aubstauce  of  the  mcmbrana  tynipani 
(p.  31^). 

Tubercle  in  the  osseous  purietics  of  the  car — in  the 
middle  ear  (]).  3M5). 
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The  original  intention  was  to  latinize  the  above  scliediile,  and 
to  adopt  appropriate  names  for  each  form  of  disease,  but  it  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable  with- 
out the  introduction  of  new  words,  which  is  always  objectionable 
when  done  prematurely;  it  stands  therefore  simply  as  a  sketch, 
the  lacuiite  of  which  can  be  filled  up,  and  the  arrant^ement  of  the 
whole  corrected,  as  the  pathology  of  the  whole  and  of  each  disease 
becomes  more  completely  developed  by  the  investigations  now 
progressing  with  the  aid  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  microscope. 

These  forms  of  disease  are  combined  and  complicated  in  innu- 
merable ways,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the 
pathological  anatomy ;  a  particular  case  may  pursue  its  course, 
even  to  a  fatal  termination,  by  its  own  symptoms  and  effects  alone, 
as  often  happens  in  phthisis;  or  numerous  organs  may  be  simulta- 
neously or  successively  affected.  One  external  affection  may  occur 
singly,  continue  for  years,  and  then  subside ;  or  numerous  external 
affections  may  occur  together.  Although  tubercle  is  essentially  the 
same  wherever  it  is  deposited,  and  at  all  ages,  its  phases  of  develop- 
ment differ  according  to  its  scat ;  thus,  it  ma}"-  remain  crude  in  the 
external  glands^  and  even  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  for  years  j  it  is 
very  qmckly  softened  iu  the  lungs,  more  quickly  still  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  in  the  brain,  it  most  frequently  produces  its  effect  before 
any  of  the  characteristic  changes  occur.  The  effects  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  sxirrounding  tissues  differ  as  widely. 
These  and  numerous  other  circumstances  give  a  special  history  to 
each  form  or  vaiiety  of  tuberculous  affection. 

A  few  of  the  more  general  rules  that  have  been  detected  relating 
to  tlic  deposit  of  tubercle,  may  with  advantage  be  here  briefly  re- 
capitulated. Afler  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  lungs^  in  nearly  all 
cases,  contain  tubercles  if  they  exist  in  any  other  internal  organ, 
and  most  frequently  if  they  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Tubercular  meningitis,  tubercles  on  the  brain,  tuberculosis  of  the 
peritoneum  and  of  the  glandular  system,  are  more  frequent  in 
childhood  than  later  in  life.  The  abdominal  variety  is  very  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  rarely  proves  fatal  until  after  the  deposit  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  in  this  variety  also  we  sometimes  witness 
tuberculosis  in  its  most  highly  marked  form,  proceeding  to  a  great 
extent  without  any  other  organic  complication.  Owing  to  the  very 
different  consequences  which  must  result  from  an  heterologous 
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deposit  in  the  peritoneuraj  as  compared  -with  the  lungs  or  brain, 
tubercle  in  this  membrane  may  remain  for  a  long  time  inert  and 
unattended  by  acutt^  symptoms.  Tuberculosis  of  the  osseous  system 
is  a  nirer  disease  than  sometimes  stated  ;  when  it  occurs,  both  grey 
granubition  and  yellow  tubercle  arc  found,  and  may  either  be  en- 
cysted or  infiltrated  into  tlie  cells  ;  and  the  phases  of  development 
of  the  tubercle  arc  much  the  same  as  in  the  lungs,  the  softened 
state  beiut;  analogous  to  the  vomica; ;  and  the  disease  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  bones  without  any  pulmonary  affection.  The  kidneys 
may  be  replete  with  tnlicrclcj  very  little  being  deposited  at  the 
same  lime  in  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  of  the  general  disease  are 
sometimes  greatly  modified  by  the  local  expression  of  it  j  thus,  the 
quick  pulsCj  which  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  these  symptoms, 
may  be  rendered  natural,  or  preternaturally  slow,  or  irregular,  by 
the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  brain.  When  the  disease  is  in  the 
abdomen,  the  frequency  of  pulse  is  more  constant  than  ordinary, 
and  even  augmented ;  it  has  been  observed  for  years  from  100  to 
1 20  in  a  minute,  the  emaciation  proceeding  very  insidiously  and 
the  disease  being  more  chronic  than  usual.* 

As  pointed  out  in  former  chapters  {pp.  40,  109),  the  occurrence 
of  tubercles  in  the  nervous  parenchyma  is  only  an  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  general  doctrine  adopted  in  this  treatise.  They  ai'e 
met  M-ith  in  this  site  almost  exclusively  in  young  subjects,  and  this 
has  been  explained  on  the  priuciple  of  the  peculiarity  of  tbe  nutri- 
tion of  this  tissue  after  the  earh''  periods  of  its  development.  We 
do  not  rely  solely  on  the  fact  that  nervous  fibre  is  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  tissue,  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  tubercle, 
and  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the  same  disease  of  the  blood  ;  but 
there  are  numerous  facts,  tendiug  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  depo- 
sit of  tubercle  in  the  parenchyma  of  nerves  originates  during  foetal 
life,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  tubercular  diseases  of  the 
nervous  centres  are  not  always  congenital. 

The  variations  in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  tuberculous  dis- 
eases depending  upon  age,  are  frequently  well  marked ;  external 
scrofiila  in  young  children,  as  compared  with  adults,  runs  a  modi- 
fied course,  it  is  much  less  liable  to  terminate  in  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  in  \ital  organs.  The  acute  plithisis  of  infants,  the  phthisis 
of  puherty,  and  the  phthisis  of  old  age,  have  all  their  distinctive  cha- 

*  I^r.  Marehall  Hall  on  Diagnosis,  p.  136. 
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rficters.  The  linhility  of  dittcrent  organs  to  tiiberculnr  deposit 
differs  at  different  ages ;  in  the  tuberculosis  of  childhood,  for 
instance,  tubercles  are  simultaneously  developed  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  organs  than  in  after  lifcj  yellow  tubercle  is  much  more 
frequently  deposited  -without  the  accorapaniment  of  grey  granula- 
tions; they  arc  developed  with  greater  rapidity  ;  death  more  fre- 
quently takes  place  before  the  softening  process  seta  in,  and  there 
is  a  greater  rarity  of  cavities.  Scrofula  is  met  with  most  frequently 
in  the  young;  phthisis  is  perhaps,  in  this  country  at  least,  more 
frequently  developed  after  puberty,  the  period  when  the  tendency 
to  scrofuhi  is  slight.  We  can  easily  understand,  that  when  the 
blood  is  tuberculous  during  growth  and  development,  in  the  very 
young,  and  the  causes  tending  to  aggravate  its  morbid  condition 
are  presentj  that  a  more  general  aberration  of  nutrition  will  occur, 
and  that  the  lymphatic  system  will  be  extremely  prone  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  disease  ;  and  that  when  tuberculosis  sets  in  later  in  life 
fewer  tissues  are  susceptible  of  change,  the  change  of  matter  in  the 
organic  tissues  is  slower,  and  anatomical  and  physiological  reasons 
exist  for  the  lungs  especially  becoming  involved. 

Thus  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  tuberculous  iJceration  and  tlic 
symptoms,  progress  and  termination  of  tuberculosis,  occur  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances ;  the  secretion  and  aggregation  of 
tubercle  m«ny  occupy  a  longer  or  shorter  period;  it  may  steadily 
progress  or  remain  stationary  at  some  point  of  development ;  it  is 
influenced  by  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  it  occurs;  and  by  age, 
constitution,  the  complications  of  disease,  hygiene  and  treatment. 
The  remarks  under  this  head  are  mere  illustrations  of  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  different  forms  of  disease.  These  diseases,  as  already 
stated,  are  more  or  less  fully  treated  of  in  the  works  on  consump- 
tion and  scrofula  extant,  and  the  only  observation  further  suggested 
in  this  place,  as  respects  the  whole  of  them,  is  that  the  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood  must  be  regarded  as  coristant, 

SECTION  III, 

THE    GENEttAIi    El'FECTS    RESULTING    FROM  THE  DEPOSIT    OF  TUBKRCLB 
AND  SCPERVENINO  ON  AND  COMPLICATING  THE  ORIGINAL  DISEASE. 

In  the  prolegomena,  a  distinction  is  drawn,  between  the  general 
Bymptoms  resulting  from  local  disease  in  tuberculosis  and  the  symp- 
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toma  of  the  original  disease  of  the  blood  (p.  2).  These  general 
eflecta  can  only  be  fully  treated  of  in  separate  hiatoriea  of  the  local 
affections,  from  which  they  take  their  orig^in.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  forms  or  varieties,  and  the  special  considerations 
which  appertain  to  each,  there  are  certain  effects  of  the  various  local 
manifestations  wliich  are  so  constantly  present,  and  are  so  inti- 
mately related  to  the  original  disease  of  the  blood,  that  this  treatise 
would  not  be  complete  if  they  were  omitted  to  be  described. 
Moreover,  they  have  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  general 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis ;  and  a  reference  to  them  in  this  place  is 
essential  to  a  correct  reading  of  the  history  of  tuberculosis,  as 
described  iu  this  work,  compared  with  the  history  of  tuberculoua 
diseases,  as  described  by  preceding  authors.  I  refer  to — 1,  a  spe- 
cial modification  of  the  blond,  which  occurs  when  local  disease  has 
set  itself  up ;  and  2^  a  group  of  symptoms,  denominated  "  hectic 
fever." 


A. THE  BLOOD  IN  TUBERCULOSIS  AFTER   THE  FULL  DEVELOPMENT  OV_ 

LOCAX    DISEASE. 

The  blood  has  attracted  more  attention  from  patholo^^ists  an< 
organic  cliemists  in  the  pulmonary  form  of  tuberculosis,  than  in  any 
other  tuberculous  disease.  We  have  described  the  deviations  from 
the  healthy  standard  which  it  presents  in  the  tuberculous  predis- 
position, (p.  4) ;  and,  also,  those  which  occur,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  uncomphcated  tuberculosis  (p.  62) ;  we  have  now  to  de- 
scribe its  8tat43  after  organic  disease  has  supervened  ;  but  for  this 
purj)ose  we  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  records  extant 
of  its  analysis  iu  phthisis.  Sixty-one  of  these  analyses  are  before 
us,  by  authorities  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  in  this  general 
treatise  I  propose  to  record  the  results  of  the  whole,  aa  a  body  of 
important  facts  that  assist  us  in  the  ti^ue  interpretation  of  the  mor- 
bid cumliti^jns,  and  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  general  symptoms 
wliich  result  from  the  local  manifestations  and  complicate  the 
original  disease. 

Some  of  the  foUosvJng  analyses  are  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter 
(p.  10) ;  ^vith  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  them,  as  respects 
the  state  of  the  blood  in  nimple  tut>erculosia  ;  they  are  inserted  here 
as  being  essentially  the  analyses  of  tuberculous  blood  mo<lified  by 
local  organic  disease. 
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TABLE  XXXIII. 

Oftha  rekUive  proportwiu  of  the  different  prindpUt  of  the  Blood  m  Ttoenty-ane  Ca$e$  cf 

Pultmmary  Tuberdet.    By  MM.  Avdbai.  and  Oavarket.* 


1st  case  (a) . 
2nd  CAM  . . . 

Srd  caso  . . . 

4tli  c^»e  . . . 

&th  cane  . . . 

Cth  case  . . . 

7th  case  . . . 

8th  case  . . . 

9th  caKO  . . . 
10th  caHO  . . . 
1 1th  ca8o  . . , 
12th  cage  (6) 
13th  case  (c) 
14th  camj  . . , 
15th  caHC  .. . 
16th  catw  . . . 
17th  cage  . , . 
18th  caHo  ... 
19th  caKo  . . . 
20th  caHc  , , . 
2lHtca8e  ... 


Fibrin. 


2-1 

2-9 
2-7 
S'l 
8-8 
8-8 
3*8 
4-7 
41 
4-4 
4-4 
4-6 
4-8 
61 
6-0 
66 
6-7 
6-6 
6-2 
6-9 
4-8 
4-6 


CorptueUi 


87-0 

1221 

1204 

92-6 

102-1 

861 

91-4 

112-9 

106-9 

93-3 

83*6 

97-7 

117-7 

1119 

108*2 

84-4 

89  3 

116-6 

108*2 

89-7 

76-7 

116  0 


Solid  Htterialt  of  the 
Serum. 


Organic 


68-d 
76-8 
70  2 


Ino^anlc. 


6-8 
6-6 
74 


781 
91-6 

82  9 

90-3 

1003 


71-6 

7-3 

720 

7-3 

72-7 

8*0 

80-2 

7-4 

77-1 

7-2 

64-3 


74-0 


82-9 


98-4 

I 
89-9 

I 
90-3 
87-3 

I 

833 

106-4 


4-6 


7-6 


63 


Water. 


846-8 
792-6 
799-3 
826-8 
802-6 
828-2 
8146 
782-1 
811-2 
828-0 
831-4 
804-2 
793-2 
784-6 
818-0 
820  2 
823-6 
788-6 
799-3 
816  2 
836-2 
7760 


Mean 


4-4 


1006 


86  4 


809-7 


Health 


30 


127- 


80- 


790- 


(a)  A  state  of  marasmus  explains  the  small  proportion  of  fibrin  in  this  case. 
(h)  ('omplicatcd  with  acute  entero-colUe  with  intense  fever. 
(c)  Cumplicated  with  acute  bronchitis. 

TABLE   XXXIV. 

Analysis  of  the  Blood  in  four  eases  of  Pulmonary  TubereUs  after  softening  and  the 
formation  of  cavities.    By  Db.  C.  FKiCK,t 
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This  column  (**)  kIicws  the  increased  proportion  of  the  albumen  to  til*  ^ 
amount  of  the  solidn  of  the  blood. 

*  Ann.  de  Chiin.  et  Phys.  vol.  IxxT,  p.  270.    f  The  American  Quart  Junm.  Jwb 
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TABLE  XXXV. 
of  the  Shodf  obtained  from  three  bltffdings  each  of fit'4'  ifhthisical  men 
A«  tmlKnidiiait  h^ng  emaciaUd  and  en/eei^/,  tmd  m  the  true  tcruK  of  the  icord  anio- 
mio ;  that  it  to  aay^  the  tiUtd  mrui  of  the  blood  in  tfte  circidating  %y*tt^i  being  ntore  or 
leu  diminished,  77m  tubcrdes  being  in  general  aofleaed  and  fever  present  in  aU  the 
caae*.  The  Jirst  bleedings  having  been  retried  to  for  pleurity  or  hettnoptytiijt  or  to 
moderate  theftvert  tht  second  m  the  tame  iitdipidtiol  for  tn'miUir  occurrences^  and  the 
third  in  eonsequenee  cfa  recvrrenoe  of  hamoptytit.  By  MM.  Dkcvckrel  Aud  Rodibr. 


I'lithUK 

Bl«edlJig. 

Mmn 

DenmCy  of  Dcfibrinated  Blood    , . . . 
the  Serum    

1056'7 
1028- 

794-8 
125- 
66-2 
48 
7-7 
165^t 
variable 
'591 
•134 
-809 

1055-5 
1026-3 
739-8 
122-7 
t)5- 
4-2 
6-7 
1-443 
v&riable 
•50fi 
•171 
•766 

1050-3 
1025-5 
821  • 
103  5 
62  • 
3-6 
8-'l 
1-060 
variable 
•386 
•100 
*5G4 

1060-2 
1028' 

Wfiter 

779- 

Red  Corpuscles 

141-1 

Albumen 

G9'4 

Fibrin      

2  2 

Extractives  and  Free  Salts 

Fatty  Maltera    

es 

1-600 

Scroliiit'    

■020 

Pho8|ibu rotted  Fatty  M«ttcr 

Cholcstcrino 

•88 
1-104 

Soap 

In  1000  parts  of  the  Blorxl  calcined 

Chloride  of  Sodium    

Soluble  Salts  

Phosphates 

Iron 


3-3 

2  7 
■493 
•481* 


3- 
2  6 
•475 

■4gH 


3-6 

33 
•362 
•442 


S*l 
3-5 

•S34 
-565 


TABLE  XXXVL 
Metm  Composition  of  tlie  Blood  in  Fmir  Females  affected  tcith  Ptdmomarg  Tubfreiet, 
each  bled  once,  Intico  cobm  the  tuharcles  softened  and  the  paiioat  bled  for  fetrer ;  in 
one  txue  the  tuberdes  crude^  the  patient  bled  for  broTvhitit  andplwriticejfvsion ;  in  thA 
fourth  eate  the  tuberdet  crude,  the  ptUient  lied  for  tUght  ha-moptyaii  and  violent  pain 
in  the  cheiL  In  all  the  caees  the  patienU  greatly  debilitated  by  the  diaease.  By 
MM.  ItEcguEHEL  and  Rcii»u:n. 


rilhialft. 

M«tD. 

Phtkiolooic  lU 
Hulmum. 

MlnimaiD. 

Density  of  Defibrinated  Blood    .... 
„          tsorom 

10554 
1028-2 
796-8 
1104 
70-5 
4- 
7  6 
1729 
variable 
-601 
-0B2 
1-011 

10j7T> 
1027  4 
7918 
127-2 
70-5 
23 
7-4 
1-620 
•020 
•464 
-090 
H)46 

1060- 
1U30^ 

813- 

137-6 

75-5 

2-5 

8-5 

2  SiiO 
■Olio 
•800 
•200 

1-800 

1054- 
l(»26' 

Wftter 

778' 

Red  t'orpnsclcs 

113* 

A11iiimr>Ti  ,   , 

65* 

Fibrin'    

1-8 

Extractive  and  Free  Salta    

Fatty  Matters    

6-3 
I' 

Beroline   

imp. 
•250 
■025 

Phosphuretted  Fatty  Matter 

Cholesterinc  

Soap 

•725 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Soluble  Salts 

Phom)hatCR 

Iron 


In  1000  parts  of  thu  Bltwd  calclntd. 
3-1 
2  5 
•302 
•484 


3J* 

40 

3-6 

2-9 

3- 

2-5 

'334 

•650 

•250 

•54 1 

■575 

•486 

^'  ijM 
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Thft  relative  proportion*  of  the  different  principles  of  the  Blood  m  Twenty-four  caaM  of 
Ttibetcidar  P1Uhisi$.      By  Dr.  Kari.  Pofi-.* 


w«t«r  is  inw 

R«i.1u*  of 

Sex. 

A«e. 

i«m. 

FlIiHn. 

Bed  Conxadw. 

S«-n]n- 

1.  Male    

23 

806-628 

4-009 

123-816 

65-517 

2.  Mab    

22 

801*933 

5-400 

107-038 

85-629 

3.  Male   

23 

818-505 

5- 161 

94-791 

81-543 

4.  Male   

22 

786-926 

1-864 

125-526 

85-684 

6.  Male   

23 

801  087 

5  434 

H>7  489 

85-990 

6.  Male   

24 

802-299 

6-101 

80-996 

1 10-604 

7.  Male   

.e{> 

841573 

2-020 

84  679 

71-129 

827-282 

10-736 

91-045 

70-937 

8.  Female 

26' 

791-569 

2  306 

125  615 

80-508 

9.  Mole   

27 

800-174 

3-475 

108-162 

87189 

10.  Male    

27 

771 -3  30 

2129 

151-663 

75-072 

11.  Male    

29 

812-203 

4-862 

96-282 

86-653 

12.  Male    

28 

810-848 

8305 

95  183 

86-664 

13.  Male   

36 

819-094 

3-294 

76-693 

100-917 

i-t.  Male   

38 

810-923 

6-228 

117-863 

64-986 

15.  Male    

39 

846-872 

5*302 

68-534 

80-242 

Ifl-  Male   

40 

806-000 

7-4:^8 

103  858 

80-704 

3  7.  Male    

46 

821-729 

6- 1-24 

85011 

87136 

18.  Male    

46 

825-429 

5428 

83-528 

85-615 

1&.  Male   

48 

828-252 

3-334 

94-660 

73754 

20.  Male   

aoj' 

784  582 

5782 

126290 

84-346 

802-100 

6*098 

116-630 

76272 

21.  Male  

51 

835  641 

2-750 

2*2.  Male   

53 

790-4-42 

4-803 

114-380 

90366 

23.  Male    

54 

801-723 

3790 

126-289 

68198 

24.  Male    

67{^ 

813-413 
854-290 

3-845 

4^009 

104-618 

78-002 

78-124 
63-699 

Mean    

811-5-24 

4-765 

103-215 

81011 

Elsuer  has  recorded  the  following  analysis  in  a  case  of  incipient 
phthisis  in  a  man^  aged  56  years.f 

Incipient  Physiolrgicnl 

Phthisit.  SUn.lfcnl. 

Water    803-404  —  791-900 

Fibrin     3-443  —  2-001 

Fat  from  the  Fibriu     "153  —  '089 

Fat  from  the  other  constatnents. .           '643  —  1*889             i 

Albtmien 1021  —  75  690       — p^ 

Glohulin 74-948  —  105  165            (   y. 

Haeumtin    2  466  —  7181                ^ 

Extracted  Matter,  Salts  aud  Sugar      1 1  -258  —  14174 

998-415  097-989 


•    Dr.  Day's  tranHlation  in  Dr.  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  ui,  p.  306. 
f  Dr.  Ranking's  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  iii,  p. 
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Analysis  of  two  cases  of  phthisis  in  men.     (1)  In  the  second 
stage ;  (2)  in  the  third  stage^  with  nocturnal  sweats  and  fever — , 
both  fatal.     By  J.  F.  Simon. 

1  2  HL.\.LTU. 

Wftter   807-500  825200  791-900 

Solid  l{«Bi(liie   1»2-5(M>  174800  208100 

Fibrin    4600  6  500           2D11 

Fat 2-360  4  200            1*978         ,^ 

Albumen  98-8<W  90360          76-690            ' 

Globulin    7I'2.'U)  61  110  106-165 

H«matin  3110  2t3TO            7181 

Extrnotivce  and  Salts 9*350  8*000          14*174 

These  analyses  may  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  those 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter.  It  is  extremely  important  to  bear 
several  points  in  mind  before  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 
Owing  to  the  different  methods  adopted  by  different  experimenters, 
they  can  only  be  compiirtid  together  in  connection  with  the  physio- 
logical standard  adopted  by  each ;  which  I  have  accordingly,  in 
some  instances,  appended.  The  very  decided  variations  of  the 
healthy  blood,  in  relation  to  sex  and  temperament,  and  the  differ- 
ences attrilnitable  to  different  climates  and  seasons,  must  also  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  existence  of  local  (Hscbkc,  other  than  the 
mere  deposit  of  tuberclcj  and  its  seat  and  extent,  are  the  circum- 
stances which  exert  the  gi'catcst  inHiience. 

The  results  of  all  the  analyses  agree  in  the  following  respects  : — 

1.  An  increased  proportion  of  water  to  the  solid  constituents. 

2.  An  increased  proportion  of  fibrin,  as  compai'ed  with  the 
standard  of  health. 

3.  A  diminished  proportion  of  red  corpuscles. 

Aiidrul  and  Gavarrct's,  Frick's,  Karl  Popp's,  Elsmer's,  and 
Simon's  analyses  shew  ; — 

4.  That  the  proportion  of  the  albumen  in  relation  to  the  whole 
of  the  solids  is  increased ;  and  in  most  instances,  that  it  is 
absolutely  increased  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  health. 

According  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  ami  Frick,  who  estimate  it, 
and  by  inference  from  all  the  other  analyses  ; — 

5.  The  proportion  of  iron  is  diminished. 

F.  Simon,  in  whose  analyses  I  am  disposed  to  place  great  reli- 
ance, found  the  fat  increased;  in  Eisner's  and  F.  Simon^s  caaes, 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  extractives  and  sidts ,  and  in  Becquerel 
and   Rodier's  and   Prick's,  a  diminution  of  ehlonde  of  sodium. 
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Frick,  who  found  the  lime  increased  in  the  early  stage,  found  it 
greatly  duniniahed  iu  the  confirmed  stage,  and  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  potassa,  which  were  diminished  in  the  early  stage,  were 
increased  in  the  latter  stage;  but  these  and  the  remaining  results 
are  too  isolated  to  allow  of  any  general  deductions. 

Comparing  this  statement  with  those  made  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters,  it  appears,  that  in  the  complicated  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  blood  preserves  all  the  qualities  of  tuberculous  blood, 
with  only  one  well  established  constant  moditication  ;  viz.,  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  fibrin;  the  increase  being,  not  only 
relative,  but  an  absohite  increase  above  the  physiological  standard. 

This  increase  has  already  been  remarked  upon  (p.  11) ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  it  invariably  coincides  with  the  occurrence 
of  local  inilammation.  As  tuberculous  subjects  are  extremely 
prone  to  inflammatory  attacks,  so  are  these  attacks  attended  with 
an  augmented  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood ;  but  the  fibrin 
never  increases  to  tlie  extent  it  does  with  the  same  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  inflammation  iu  the  same  organs,  when  the  blood  is  healthy ; 
for  instance,  by  Andral  and  Gavarret'a  method,  which  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  greater  number  of  the  above  cases,  the  fibrin  in  pneu- 
monia, reaches  a  mean  of  between  7  and  8  per  1000,  and  has  been 
known  to  attain  lOo.  As  tlic  tuflammatory  attacks  in  tuberculous 
subjects  are  chronic,  and  indicative  of  a  low  degree  of  vitality  in 
the  tissues,  so  is  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  relatively  small, 
and  indicative  of  a  low  degree  of  vitality  in  the  blood  (p.  15). 

In  further  exemplification,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Andral  and  Gavarret.  They  state,  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tubercles  were  crude,  the  mean  proportion  of  fibrin  is 
repTCHcnted  by  the  cypher  4* ;  when  aoftening  commenced  it  rose 
to  4o  ;  and  when  the  lungs  were  filled  with  vomicie  it  rose  to  5', 
sometimes  reaching  5*5,  or  even  5*9,  but  it  never  attained  the 
height  observed  in  pneumonia.  Although  the  cypher  4'  should  be 
taken  as  representing  the  mean  of  the  fibrin  before  the  sof- 
tening of  tubercles,  the  normal  cjrphcr  being  3'  or  something 
under,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  that  the  irritation  set  up  by 
tubercles  may  occur  for  a  considerable  time  before  any  evidence 
is  afforded  of  softening  or  inflammation.  In  a  subsequent  com- 
manication,*   M.   Andral  states,   that  so  long  aa  tubercle  con- 
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tinues  hard,  without  any  sign  of  inflammation  around  it,  the  pro- 
portion of  fibrin  continues  normal ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
process  of  softening  proceeds,  and  the  effort  at  elimination  is  set 
up,  this  being  of  an  inflammatory  character,  the  blood  becomes 
gTadually  more  and  more  clianged ;  so  that  the  excess  of  this  con- 
stituent unquestionahly  depends  upon  the  inflammation  which 
supcr^'enes  in  tubercle  at  a  certain  stafje  of  its  existence. 

Tliere  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  "which  this  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  fibrin  does  not  continue  to  take  place. 
Whenever  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  final  stage,  and  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree  of  marasmus^  it  begins  to 
decrease,  and  continues  to  do  so  together  with  the  corpuaclcs.  In 
bleedings  practised  on  14  patients,  where  the  lungs  were  full  of 
vomicae,  the  fibrin  was  found  to  be  only  as  low  as  4*,  in  three  it 
oscillated  from  4*4  to  4"6,  and  in  the  others  it  reached  5*  to  5'9. 
It  may  even  descend  below  the  physiological  standard;  in  one  of 
the  cases,  in  Andral's  tabic,  where  extreme  marasmus  existed,  it 
was  as  low  as  2'1 ;  it  attains  its  maximum  about  the  period,  when 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  regularly  established. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  the  red  curi)usclcs  which  commences 
before  local  disease  sets  in,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  the  blood  disease,  according  to  the  whole  of  these 
aualyses,  coutinueSj  not  only  throughout  the  period  of  softening, 
but  in  the  very  last  stage.  If,  tlirougliout  the  stage  of  softening 
the  proportion  is  generally  above  ICX)  (the  physiological  mean 
being  127),  in  the  second  stage  it  is  almost  constantly  below  tliat 
staiulard,  and  in  the  last  stage  it  falls  still  lower;  but  even  then 
M.  Andral  never  found  it  below  83. 

As  the  disease  advances  and  the  tubercles  first  soften,  and  then 
caverns  are  formed,  the  clot  becomes  progressively  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  is  covered  with  a  huffy  coat,  so  much  the  thicker  and 
better  formed  as  the  pulmonary  disorganization  is  more  advance<h 
Two  circumstances  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat, 
the  increaaod  proportion  of  fibrin  and  the  diminished  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles,  there  ia  excess  of  fibrin  in  relation  to  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  presence  of  a  bnffy  coat  is  accordingly  almost  as 
constant  a  phenomenon  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  as  in 
acute  pneumonia  or  articular  rheumatism. 

Karl  Popp  found  the  temperature  of  the  blood  below  the 
"  average  standard/'  by  which  we  presume  that  it  was  lower  thau 
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the  ordiuary  temperature  of  inflammatory  blood.  He  also  no- 
ticed that  in  three  cases  it  was  of  an  unusually  bright  colour;  so 
fELT  confirming  an  observation  of  some  of  the  older  authora.  This 
scarlet  coIouTj  with  a  diminished  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  is 
consistent  with  the  view  of  their  perfect,  if  not  excessivCj  oxygena- 
tion. 

In  one  case,  the  aerum  was  milky  from  the  presence  of  fat  glo- 
bules ;  and  generally,  the  colourless  corpuscles  were  especially 
abundant,  as  they  were  also  found  to  be  in  pneumonia. 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  state  of  the  circulating 
blood;  and  its  resolution  into  its  chemical  elements,  in  advanced 
tuberculosis  with  local  disease;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
diagram  inserted  at  page  15. 

j^Uoii  oorpu5clc8 —  (  Globulin,  dejkient. 

Deficient   in  number    -{  Htcm&tm,  dt'Ji'cieiit.     ■''^ ,. 


Defective  in  structure      \^  Iron,  de/icieu(. 


TUBERODLOCS   BlOOD 

with  excited  chemi- 
co-rital  actions,cor-^ 
rcBpondiiig    to    ac- 
tion without  power 
in  tUtt  living  Bolids. 


Liquor  fianguinis       "a 
Vitiated  LD  q^uality  g 


r  Water,  in  excess. 
Albumen,  in  tfxcew,  but  defectit>e  in 

quality  t 
Fldkik,  in  excf'Sa. 
Bxtr&QiiyQS,  probablif  deficient. 
Fats? 

Coloaring  matters,  modijied. 
Alkalinu  &alt^,  probablif  dejicient,    ' 
Earthy  solta,  probably  deficient. 
Lime? 


^White  corpivscles  ?    £     L  ti***^? 

These  diagrams  shew  how  much  remains  to  be  investigated,  in 
relation  to  the  blood,  in  tuberculoaisj  as  in  all  other  diseases.  The 
increase  of  fibrin  is  here  referred  to  the  supervention  of  inflam- 
matory action  upon  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood.  An  increase  of 
this  principle  has  uniformly  been  observed  in  hectic  fever^  and  the 
question  arises  whether  hectic  is  always  associated  with  inflanuna- 
tion.  It  is  not  very  likely  that,  even  for  analysis,  the  blood  has  been 
drawn  where  hectic  existed,  without  inflammatory  symptoms  hav- 
ing also  been  present;  so  that  the  point  is  not  so  easily  determin- 
able by  direct  observation.  Inflammation,  even  in  a  tuberculous 
state  of  tbe  blood,  is  certainly  attended  with  increase  of  fibrin, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  excited  vital  actions,  which  will 
presently  be  described  as  characterizing  hectic,  are  also  attended 
with,  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  in  cases  where  local 
inflammation  does  as  in  those  where  it  docs  not  exist. 
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B. THE  HECTIC  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  has  always  been  a  question,  in  our  view,  with  what  decree  of 
propriety  hectic  83'mptoms  are  denominated  "  fever."  Although 
the  two  have  many  circumstances  in  common,  as  have  niany  blood 
diseases,  the  symptom*  of  hectic  differ  from  those  of  fever,  most 
essentially,  in  thoir  origin,  cliarncter,  and  progress.  Hectic  is  unat- 
tended with  that  kind  and  degree  of  debility  which  belongs  to  fever ; 
when  the  syraptoms  are  at  their  height,  instead  of  being  prostrate 
the  patient  is  stronger  tlian  in  their  absence.  In  a  well  formed  hectic 
there  is  never  a  total  absence  of  syraptoms;  and  these  may  endure  for 
months,  ii' not  for  years,  the  patient  recovering  on  the  subsidence  of 
their  cause.  They  have  remissions  and  exacerbations,  sometimes 
once,  sometimes  twice  daily ;  in  the  latter  case  one  paroxysm  fre- 
quently commeucea  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  and  terminates 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  second  commences  early  in 
the  evening  and  continues  till  the  next  morning ;  when  there  is  but 
one  paroxysm  daily  it  is  moat  frequently  in  the  evening,  but  occa- 
fflonally  in  the  morning ;  the  periodicity  of  the  paroxysm  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  variable,  and  appears  to  depend  more  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  than  upon  the  nature  or  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  appetite  for  foodj  even  in  the  paroxysm,  is  generally 
very  little  and  sometimes  not  at  all  affected ;  the  digestion  very 
frequently  continues  good  ;  the  mouth  is  moist,  and  there  is  seldom 
much  thirst.  There  is  seldom  any  headache;  the  senses  and  judg- 
ment are  commonly  good ;  the  mind  is  confident  and  hopeful ; 
and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  deliriiim.  These  circumstances  are 
all  remarkably  characteristic  of  hectic,  they  are  of  course  liable 
to  modifications  J  as,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the  sto- 
mauh  impairing  digestion,  or  of  effusion  in  the  head  occasioning 
delirium  for  a  short  period  before  death ;  but  they  may  con- 
tinue, as  here  described,  for  weeks  and  m^onths,  during  the 
progress  of  tuberculosis  of  the  limgs  and  other  parts ;  and 
comparing  them  with  the  symptoms  of  fever,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  they  are  in  many  important  reapers  the  very 
antitheses,  it  appears  marvellous  that  they  should  have  been  so 
constantly  regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Without  entering 
into  a  minute  description  of  all  the  symptoms  which  occur,  my 
own  observation  recognizes  three  stages  in  the  hectic  paroxysm ; 
"vrhichj  although^  in  innumerable  eases,  by  no  means  wcU  dc^eJ 
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nor  constantly  presentj  occur  distinctly  in  a  sufficient  number  to 
admit  of  analysis. 

The  earliest  period  of  the  hectic  paroxysm  is  marked  by  a  sense 
of  heat  and  burning,  and  a  snflFugion  of  the  capillariea,  in  the  face, 
hands  and  feet.  Tiiis  is  preceded  or  attended  with  a  slight  degree 
of  cold  shivering,  or  an  undue  sensibility  to  the  sensation  of  cold, 
and  by  aching  pains  in  the  limbsj  which  are  often  compared  witb 
or  mistaken  for  rheumatic  pains.  These  symptomSj  as  ^^e  shall 
presently  seCj  have  an  etiological  signification ;  they  are  extremely 
irregular  as  to  their  sequence;  sometimes  the  pains  in  the  limbs 
precede  the  flushing;  or  the  sense  of  cold  precedes  both;  some- 
times the  flushings  of  the  face  occur  without  the  burning  sensation 
in  the  hands,  and  conversely ;  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a 
hectic  paroxysm  occurs  with  the  total  absence  of  these  symptoms ; 
and  occasionally,  for  some  time,  one  or  more  of  these  earlier  symp- 
toms are  the  only  ones  observed. 

The  second  period  consists  of  an  aggravation  of  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse  which  generally  prevails.  Wc  are  here 
regarding  hectic  as  it  supervenes  on  fully  established  tuberculosis, 
one  of  the  moat  constant  symptoms  of  which  is  a  frequent  and 
weak  pulse-  In  an  "  exquisitely  "  fonned  paroxysm,  it  numbers 
from  110  to  110  in  a  minute.  At  the  same  time,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  uniformly  raised,  but  it  never  attains  the  degree  be- 
longing to  inflammatory  fever  or  entonic  inflammation,  in  otherwise 
healthy  subjects ;  rarely  exceeding,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, 103°  ;  being  with  ditficulty  maintained;  and  as  soon  as  the 
critical  stage  sets  in^  rapidly  falling.  It  may  be  bere  remarked 
that  increased  frequency  of  pulse  and  rise  of  temperature  are  direct 
effects  of  any  irritant  received  into  the  blood. 

The  third  period  is  characterized  by  profuse  perspiration,  or 
colliquative  stools,  or  both ;  which  sometimes  alternate  with  eacb 
other;  the  perspiration  continuing  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
being  replaced  by  tlic  diarrhoea.  Duriug  this  period,  the  urine, 
although  sometimes  pale  and  without  deposit,  is  generally  of  a 
high  specific  gravity,  acid^  of  a  deep  colour,  and  smaUer  in  quantity 
than  natural ;  it  usually  deposits  a  copious  brick-red  or  branny 
sediment ;  consisting  mainly  of  urates,  which  are  frequently  tinted 
by  the  addition  of  jmrpurine,  of  various  shades  from  a  pink  to  a 
deep  purple ;  thus  indicating  an  excess  of  uric  acid  and  the  presence 
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of  a  foreign  hydro-carboiiaccous  material.  The  increaaed  ratio  of 
the  uric  acid  to  the  urea  has  already  been  commented  upon  (p.  575). 
How  far  it  may  depend  upon  the  emaciation  resulting  firom  the 
progress  of  the  primary  disease,  and  how  far  upon  the  superinduced 
hectic  paroxysm  is  not  easily  determined,  but  it  is  clearly  referrible 
to  both. 

That  the  supply  of  food  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
excess  of  uric  acid  and  the  appearance  of  the  urates  in  the  urine 
in  the  hectic  paroxysm,  is  proved  by  hectic,  with  the  charactertatic 
urine,  occurring  in  cases  attended  with  a  total  failure  of  appetite, 
just  as  certainly  as  in  those  in  which  the  appetite  is  retained 
to  the  last.  Tliis  condition  of  the  urine  indicates  that  a  greater 
quantitj'  of  the  organic  tissues,  cither  in  the  body  generally,  or 
in  some  particular  structure,  is  losing  its  vitality,  breaking  up  as 
it  were,  and  by  its  analogue,  being  re-absorbed  into  the  blood, 
than  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  either  consumes  or  converts  into 
urea. 

That  the  perspiration  of  the  hectic  of  tuberculosis  has  peculiar 
qualities  may  be  inferred  from  its  odour,  which  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed although  well  marked  j  it  has  appeared  to  me  something 
between  musty  and  earthy,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  Stark 
is  quoted  by  F.  Simon  as  having  found  albumen  in  this  fluid, 
which  the  latter  failed  to  detect ;  but  he  states  that  fat  sometimes 
Dcciu's.  Its  ])hysical  and  chemical  qualities  have  yet  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

During  the  recurrence  of  the  hectic  paroxysm,  as  here  described, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  blood  contains  an  excess 
of  fibrin,  iudependent  of  the  existence  of  local  inflammation.  A 
patient  has  been  known  to  be  bled  more  than  fifty  times  in  the 
progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  blood  last  drawn  was  as 
sizy  as  the  first  (Simmons).  The  writers  of  the  period  when  it  was 
customary  to  bleed  frequently  in  phthisis,  uniformly  describe  the 

blood  as  huffy. 

^H  Analysing  the  sjTuptoms,  as  above  described,  and  affording  them 

^^       a  carefiil  consideration,  in  relation   to  the  existing  state  of  our 
I  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  fluids,  there  can, 

I  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  they  depend  upon  the  periodical  rccep- 

I  tion  of  a  "poison,"  an  "acrimony,"   or  an  " irritant,"  into  the 

^^^      blood.     The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  arc  cleai'ly  those  of  the 
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reception  of  some  foreign  material  into  the  blood ;  the  aymptama 
of  the  second  are  clearly  those  of  the  irritating  eifects  of  such 
material ;  the  symptoms  of  the  third  stage  are  clearly  those  of 
elimination,  either  with  or  without  its  previous  dissolution.  But 
whence  this  material  and  what  ia  its  nature?  It  can  be  no  materies 
morbi  derived  from  without ;  all  the  facts  are  opposed  to  the  suppo- 
sition. It  ia  true  that  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  products 
of  digestioDj  frequently  produce,  even  in  healthy  constitutions, 
shiverings  and  flusliings,  and  that  Galen  and  many  of  his  followers 
considered  that  the  paroxysm  of  liectic  is  always  brought  on  by 
taking  food,  but  the  closest  investigation  has  shewn  that  the 
paroxysm  ia  independent  of  any  direct  exertion  of  this  inHuence  ; 
in  some  instances  it  comes  on  as  constantly  when  little  or  no  food 
is  takeuj  as  when  the  appetite  and  digestion  remain  good. 

No  satisfactory  account  baa  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  cause  of 
the  hectic  paroxysm.  The  theory  that  it  depends  upon  the 
absorption  of  pus  has  met  with  the  most  advocates,  but  as  it 
appears  to  us,  the  arguments  advanced  by  John  Hunter  set  this  at 
rest.  Tliere  arc  numerous  cases  in  which  pus  ia  absorbed  without 
producing  hectic ;  the  abaorptiou  from  syphilitic  buboes,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  produce  hectic,  but  another  disease;  hectic 
frequently  occurs  before  the  formation  of  pus  or  without  its  being 
formed  at  all,  and  it  as  frequently  subsides  while  absorption  is 
going  on  {Works  by  Palmer,  vol.  i,  p.  433).  The  experimental 
researches  of  Velpeau,  Cruveillier,  Gaspard,  Majendie,  and,  more 
recently,  those  of  Sedillot,*  confirm  this  opinion.  When  pus 
entire,  or  the  pus  globule,  is  received  into  the  blood,  from  an 
inflamed  vein,  or  by  absorption  or  artificial  injection,  the  sjonp- 
toms  produced  are  not  those  of  hectic,  although  they  have  some 
analogy  to  them.  Shiverings,  alternations  of  temperature,  ac- 
celerated respiration,  frequent  pulse,  sudamina^  prostration  and 
rapid  emaciation,  which  characterize  the  hectic  of  tuberculosia  are 
present,  but  when  the  blood  is  embued  with  any  notable  quantity 
of  piis,  to  these  symptoms  are  added  stupor  and  delirium,  irregu- 
larity of  pulse,  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  lips  as  in  typhus  fever, 
pains  in  the  epigastrium,  subaultus  tendinum,  retention  of  urine, 
paralysis,  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  suppuration  of  the  con- 
junctiva, a  leaden  or  jaundiced  hue,  purulent  effusions  into  the 
joints,  muscular  and  visceral  abscesses,  and  other  symptoms,  none 
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of  which  occur  in  the  innumerable  cases  of  tuberculosis  attended 
with  hectic.  Pyohscmia  also  leads  much  more  rapidly  to  fatal 
con»equenee8. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether  hectic 
by  the  milder  cliaracter  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  periodicity  and 
progression  of  its  stages,  is  contradistinguished  from  purulent  infec- 
tion, as  being  produced  by  a  gradual  absorption  and  periodical 
ehmination  of  pus  modified  by  secondary  assimilation.  There  are 
many  circumatancea  which  favor  this  view. 

The  following  are  the  considerations  which  suggest  themselves 
on  a  review  of  the  whole  subject : — 

The  hectic  paroxysm  if  produced  by  an  irritant  received  into 
the  blood,  most  probably  takes  its  rise  from  the  destructive  pro- 
cesses in  the  organic  tissues.  It  ma}--  be  an  animal  acrimony 
produced  from  the  effete  materials  and  absorbed  into  the  blood. 
Either  the  destructive  processes  in  the  tissues  generally,  after  the 
malnutrition  has  attained  a  certain  stage,  or  those  in  particular 
organs  or  tissues  in  which  local  disease  has  occurred,  might  furnish 
such  an  irritant.  This  view,  without  making  hectic  identical  with 
pyoha^miaj  is  consistent  with  ita  production  from  the  materials  of 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  pus,  or  tubercle  itself,  or  of  tissues,  the 
nutrition  of  which  has  for  sometime  been  tuberculous ;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  history  of  the  affection,  as  respects  its  duration, 
and  its  complete  subsidence  when  the  cause  which  produced  it  haa 
been  removed. 

The  periodicity  of  the  returns  of  the  hectic  paroxysms  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  anomaly,  we  have  to  contend  with ;  and  here 
pathology  fails  us,  just  as  physiology  is  defective.  There  is  no 
mention  of  periodicity  in  reference  to  the  interstitial  absorption  of 
the  higher  order  of  animals.  In  Dr.  Carpenter's  last  work  on 
"  General  Physiology,"  it  is  stated,  that  in  vegetables,  the  quantity 
of  fluid  absorbed  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  propelled  upwards 
in  the  stem,  vary  in  the  same  plant  in  different  periods  of  the  year, 
and  "  even  of  the  day  "  (p.  (j54).  We  observe  laws  of  periodicity 
in  operation  as  respects  ncai'ly  aU  the  functions  of  organic  and  ani- 
mal lite,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  creation.  In 
tbe  hmnan  constitution,  sleep,  hunger,  and  excretion  are  strictly 
periodical.  The  pulse  is  subject  to  periodical — diurnal — modifica- 
tions of  force  and  frequency.      The  uritte  ur  subject  to  periodical 
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c/ianges  as  respects  Uie  very  materials  which  it  is  believed  to  derive^ 
mainly i  front  tlie  effete  tissties ;   Us  uric  acid,  urea  arid  colouring 

principles.  In  the  face  of  these  considerations  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  believe  that  interstitial  destruction  of  tissue  and  the 
absorption  of  the  cast-o£F  materials  is,  even  aa  a  general  law,  a  c<m- 
siuni  and  equahle  procesH.  The  fact  that  exercise  augments  the 
quantity  of  urea  in  the  uriue,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increases 
the  perspiration  (Lehmann),  is  a  proof  that  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  subject  to  disturbing  causes ;  and,  as  respects  the  endos- 
modic  and  exosmodic  currents,  by  which  absorption  is  effected, 
when  we  reflect  how  easily  they  are  influenced,  and  eren  reversed^ 
we  can  scarcely  escape  from  the  inference  that  interstitial  absorp- 
tion has  its  periodical  accessions  and  renussious. 

If  interstitial  absorption  is  essentially  periodical,  or  subject  to 
periodicid  accessions  and  remissions,  the  periods  must  be  in  relation 
to  the  periods  of  hunger  and  repletion,  of  exercise  and  rest,  of  ex- 
cretion, and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  must  be  also  in  relation,  not  only  to  the  habits  of  the 
individual  for  the  time  being,  but  to  his  habits  and  customs  even 
from  birth.  These  considerations  would  account,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Galen  and  many  of  his  followers  believing  that  the  hectic 
paroxysm  is  always  brought  on  by  the  taking  of  food  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  others,  not  observing  a  direct  relation,  denying 
altogether  such  an  influence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
periodicity,  and  even  the  intensity,  of  the  hectic  symptoms  are 
influenced  by  the  taking  of  food  ;  and  tliere  is  as  little  doubt  that 
they  recur  independently  of  the  alimentary  ingesta,  as  there  is,  that 
interstitial  absorption  contiuuca  after  the  appetite  has  totally  failed 
and  nutrition  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

Tliere  is  yet  another,  the  dynamic  view  of  the  periodicity  of  the 
hectic  paroxysm,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Admitting  the 
absorption  of  an  irritant  into  the  blood,  or  any  other  cause  of  ex- 
cited action,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  diminished  vital  force  of  the 
heart,  of  the  blood,  and  generally  of  the  organic  cells  and  tissues,  we 
can  conceive  that  the  available  vital  power  is  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  increased  momentum  of  force  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  irritant ;  the  result  must  be  collapse,  not  only  in  the  vascular 
and  muscular  motor  systems,  but  in  the  organic  nutritive  powers; 
whence  a  failure  of  vital  resistance  to  the  disintegrating  processes, 
as  well  as  a  failure  of  resistance  in  the  cmunctuaries.     This  ex- 
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plains  the  diarrbo&a,  the  perspirations,  the  increased  disintegrations 
of  tissue  and  the  increased  emaciation ;  the  vitality  of  the  mate- 
rials of  cells  and  fibres  being  exhausted  they  become  eflfetc,  fur- 
nishing new  materials  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  to  act 
as  irritants ;  renewing  the  paroiysm  as  soon  as,  by  sleep  or  diges- 
tion or  the  lapse  of  time,  the  vital  power  shall  be  sufiiciently 
accumulated. 

Thus,  we  have  not  only  the  probable  quotidian  or  double  quoti- 
dian absorption  of  an  irritant  into  the  blood  and  its  periodical  eli- 
mination, but  a  periodic  accumulation  and  exhaustion  of  ^ital 
power,  to  account  for  the  hectic  paroxysm ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  irritability  of  the  vital  organs  in  the  tuberculous  constitution, 
owing  to  the  diminished  i-itality  of  the  blood  (p.  15)  and  of  the 
organic  structures  generally,  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  the 
paroxysms  should  be  partial  or  general  in  their  effects,  unequal 
in  their  force  and  duration,  and  for  the  most  part  uncertain  and 
irregular  in  their  returns. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


ON    THE   TREATMENT    OF    TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tlierapcutical  indications  can  only  be  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  nntnre  nnd  causes  of  diacaae,  and  aa  louf^  ua  tlna  knuwlodge 
is  defective  they  must  be  incomplete.  At  the  sarac  time,  no 
doubt  can  exist  of  the  importance  of  indications,  and  rational 
medicine  requires  thnt  wc  should  eatablish  them  upon  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  It  is  here,  as  in  other  branches  of  practical  medi- 
cine, essentially  necessary  to  diserimiuate  bctweeu  that  which  is 
known  and  that  wliich  is  coujccturaL  The  assemblage  of  indica- 
tions ought,  in  fact,  to  constitute  the  rational  plan  of  trcatmerit, 
and  to  mark  the  distinction  between  scientific  and  empirical 
medicine. 

In  laying  down  indications  for  tlie  treatment  cf  tuberculosis,  I 
confine  myself  to  the  disease  of  the  bloodj  or  constitutional  affec- 
tion j  the  local  affections  which  HU]H!i'vene  bein^  re{:jarded  as  s<;con- 
dary.  Many  of  the  latter  are  of  a  nature  to  demand  a  ino(Htication 
of  the  treatment,  but  the  first  and  most  important  consideration 
with  the  practitioner  is  obviouslyj  to  determine  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies for  the  constitutional  affection,  upon  which  all  local  disease  pri- 
marily depends.  Whatever  methods  of  cure  we  may  find  available 
for  local  disease,  they  can  prove  of  little  benefit  if  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  blood  be  allowed  to  continue  ^  whereas,  if  wc  can  alter 
the  state  of  the  lilood,  the  local  disease,  uot  being  too  far  advanced, 
may  get  well  spontaneously.  This  consideration  has  been  too 
frequently  overlooked,  and  it  explains  some  of  those  remarkable 
cures  that  have  occui'red,  contrary  to  the  worst  anticipations  of 
the  unlearned,  and  in  defiance  of  the  therapeutics  and  prognostics 
of  the  learned.  Even  where  the  cure  of  a  local  aflcctiou  has  be- 
come a  primary  object  with  the  practitioner,  and  interferes  detri- 
mentally with  the  constitutional  treatment,  the  rational  indications 
for  the  latter  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  practice,  we  have 
too  frequently  a  choice  of  evils ;  the  facts  and  principles  developed 
in  this  work,  it  ia  confidently  hoped,  will  aid  the  judgment  in  such 
unfavourable,  frequently  complicated  and  difficult,  and  too  oftcu 
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fatal  cases;  and  if  correctly  applied  will  assist  us,  while  steering 
clear  of  one  rock  to  avoid  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  the 
heat  possible  chance  of  recovery. 

Of  the  curability  of  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  various 
forms  coining  xmder  the  designation  of  ^'  scrofula,"  there  can  be  no 
question.  An  opinion,  founded  chiefly  on  pathological  anatomy, 
in  favour  of  the  curability  of  tuberculosis  pulmoualis,  is  gaining 
grounds  But  it  is  deraonstrated  under  the  eye  of  the  practitioner 
daily,  that  so  long  as  the  symptoms  refcrrible  to  the  constitutional 
cause  coutiuue,  the  local  disease  progresses,  and  it  is  a  mere  physio- 
logical truism,  that  after  the  lungs  or  any  other  vital  organ  become 
disoi^nized  to  a  certain  extent,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  vain.  In 
cases  where  recovery  has  unexpectedly  taken  place,  the  disease  of 
the  vital  organ  has  been  limited  by  an  arrest  of  the  constitutional 
disease.  How  important  then  is  it  in  practice,  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind  all  that  relates  to  the  symptomatology,  etiology,  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  treatment,  of  the  constitutional  disease.  Not  only 
the  prevention  of  its  localization  in  particular  organs,  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  the  organs  most  essential  to  life,  as  the  lungs 
and  heart ;  but  the  arrest  of  tubercular  aggi'egation  and  its  conse- 
quences, inflammation,  suppuration  and  ulceration;  the  healing  of 
external  ulcers  and  internal  cavities ;  the  absorption  of  the  ani- 
mali^ed  parts  of  tubercle  j  (p.  139)  the  formation  of  sound  cicatrices, 
whether  in  the  skin  or  the  lungs  ;  and  also  the  improvement  of  the 
general  nutritiou  and  cell  growth,  so  as  to  enable  the  tissues  to 
resist  noxious  influences  and  to  set  up  those  healthy  actions  and 
reactions  which  arc  essential  to  reparation  after  injury ;  are  all 
dependent  upon  the  correction  of  the  tuberculous  state  of  the 
blood. 

Regarding  tuberculosis  as  an  idiopathic  disease  of  the  blood, 
produced  hy  some  cause  or  some  combination  of  causes,  directly 
influencing  the  process  of  hffimatosis,  and  chiefly  characterized  by 
a  low  degree  of  vitality — a  vitiated  constitution  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis—a  diminution  of  the  proportion   of  the  red  corpuscles 

defective  cell  growth — and  consequent  atrophy,  paUidity  and  soft- 
ness of  tissue,  with  debility  and  morbid  irritability — and  liable  to 
be  transmitted  hereditarily  from  generation  to  generation  ; — also, 
ha>4ug  regard  to  the  history,  symptoms  and  probable  causes  of  the 
disease  ;— the  primary  indications,  prophylactic  and  curative,  appear 
to  me  to  be  : — 
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I.  To  prevent  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease. 

II.  To  prevent,  in  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  production 
of  the  disease,  or  of  those  states  of  the  constitution  which 
act  as  predisposing  causes. 

III.  To  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  fcEtus. 

tlV.  To  correct  the  predisposition  and  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  after  birth. 
V.  To  cure  the  tuberculosis,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercles,  or  to  render  them  innocuous  when,  de- 
posited. 
These  are  the  general  indications  which  present  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  pnnciples  adopted  in  tliis  work ;  uH  the  forms 
or  varieties  being  regarded  as  dift'crcnces  in  grade  or  intensity,  or 
as  local  conipHcationa,  of  one  specific  general  morbid  condition  of 
the  solids  and  fluids ;  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood. 
All  the  important  questions  which  have  come  before  me,  practically, 
during  a  lung  Heriea  of  yeara,  are  referrible  to  one  or  other  of  these 
heads,  I  therefore  propose  to  embrace  the  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  treatment  under  five  corresponding  sections. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  all  founded  on  our  knowledge  of 
the  symptomatology,  pathological  anntomVj  and  causes  of  the 
disease,  ratlier  than  upon  any  of  the  theoretical  views  that  have 
been  so  fully  described.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  morbid  element,  or  of  the 
primary  change  whence  the  whole  of  the  effects  proceed,  and  tluit 
our  tlieory  ia  necessarily  imperfect ;  it  woiild  accordingly  be  unplii- 
losopliical  to  found  rules  of  treatment  upon  conjecture  or  hypo- 
thesis. If  we  were  to  pursue  this  course,  we  should  incur  the  risk 
of  iindiiig  oiu'  theories  contradicted  by  our  experience,  wliich  can 
never  be  the  case  so  long  as  we  interpret  our  observations  correctly 
and  give  to  theory  no  more  than  its  legitimate  value. 

I        .  SECTION  I. 


OP  THE  MEAVS  RY  WHICH    THE    FIRST    GENERAL    INDICATION    OP    PKK- 

VKNTINQ    TILE    UERKDITAJIY    TRANSMISSION  OF  THE  DISEASE 

IS  TO   BE   FXTLFILLSD. 

In  the  chapter  on  causation  I  have  so  simplified  the  idea  of  here- 
ditary transmission,  that  the  means  of  prevention  under  this  head 
reduce  themselves^  chiefly,  to  points  of  selection  or  exclusion  as 
respects  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  tuberctdons  subjects,  wliicK 
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points  are  fouuded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  generation  and 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  diseases. 

The  deplorable  results  frequently  entailed  upon  the  progeny  of 
tuberculous  pai-ents,  ought,  it  may  be  imagined,  to  have  produced 
more  caution  on  this  point  than  exists.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  even  medical  men  appear,  frequently,  to  set  at  defiance 
the  most  obvious  hygienic  laws ;  and  if  the  profession,  by  its  ex- 
ample, sets  its  own  doctrines  at  nought,  there  can  be  no  surprise 
that  the  public  generally  should  follow  that  example.  It  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  tlic  medical  attendant,  even  if  appealed  to  at  all, 
is  consulted  before  matrimonial  engagements  are  so  deeply  con- 
tracted that  it  is  too  late  to  retract ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  excuse 
for  the  cursory  attention  generally  given  to  the  subject  by  practical 
writers;  and  for  the  paucity  of  fixed  principles  upon  which  a 
medical  opinion  ought  to  be  founded. 

In  a  general  treatise,  this  part  of  the  subject,  however  abstruse 
and  difficult,  cannot  be  evaded.  I  therefore  venture  to  state  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  more  general  and  most  applicable  ndes, 
deducible  from  admitted  physiological  principles  and  from  empirical 
facts,  without  any  regard  to  the  theories  of  generation  that  have 
been  adopted  by  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  law  of  hereditary  transmission — that  a  tuberculous  state  of 
the  blood  in  either  parent  is  liable  to  be  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring, and  that  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents,  again,  in  their 
turn^  become  the  parents  of  children  often  much  more  tuberctdous 
than  thernaelvcs,  has  resulted  in  so  much  evil  to  the  human  race, 
that  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  correct  it  by  legislative 
enactment,  interdicting  marriages  under  particular  circumstances. 
Lugol,  assuming  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  human  race  is  now 
affected  with  tuberculosis  (scrofula),  calculates  that  the  disease 
would  disappear  after  three  or  four  generations,  if  the  marriage  of 
tuberculous  persons  was  interchcted  hj  law.  But  setting  a?idc  the 
almost  utter  impracticability  of  framing  and  enforcing  any  such 
law,  so  as  to  prove  effective,  it  ia  not  likely,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  to  be  attempted.  The  only  remedies  to  be  trusted  to, 
are  the  general  difi'usion  of  information  on  the  subject,  the  good 
sense  of  the  community,  and  the  influeace  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  no  disease  becomes  abso- 
lutely specific.    That  is  to  say,  whichj  like  the  specific  chamcter 
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of  man,  for  instance,  becomes  universal  and  permanent.  It  has 
also  been  intimated  that  modificationa  of  tlie  specific  state  of 
organized  bein^  —  patbological  modifications  —  may  be  innate. 
Children  may  be  affected  from  birth  with  modificationa  of  structure 
and  function  from  which  their  parents  are  exempt,  and  yet  derive 
them  from  the  period  of  conception.  None  of  these  modifications 
become  normal  and  necessary  phases  of  development.  There  ia 
always  a  marked  opposition  between  the  character  of  the  species 
and  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  disease.  Disease  is  always  a 
degradation  of  the  type  of  the  species.  The  observation  of  disease 
shews,  incessantly,  transpositions  of  elements,  degeneracies,  meta- 
morphoses of  fornij  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  physio- 
logical order  or  specific  character  of  life  (Andral) .  Patliological 
characters  are  always  consecutive  to  a  pre-existing  physiological  or 
specific  state  of  the  being. 

Since  we  cannot  alter  or  suspend  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
transmission  of  diseases,  wliich  are  the  laws  of  nature,  the  primary 
indication  under  this  head  should  be,  to  make  the  laws  of  heredi- 
tary transmission  react  upon  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  we  should 
endeavour,  in  the  union  of  the  sexes,  to  modify  the  result  by 
changing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  laws  operate  ;  and  in 
giving  advice  on  this  head  we  ought  aa  much  as  possible  to  be 
regulated  by  fixed  principles. 

These  principles  relate  to  selection  and  exclusion  as  to  persons, 
in  the  marriage  of  tuberculous  subjects. 

1.  Without  entering  into  the  physiological  question  of  the  effects 
on  the  offspring  of  coiisanffuinity  in  matrimonial  alliances,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  where  tuberculosis  exists  in 
afamdy,  the  intermarriage  of  the  members  of  that  family  should  be 
peremptorily  prohibited.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
vices  and  deformitiesj  and  the  morbid  predispositions  and  diseases, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  arc  perpetuated  and  increased  by  such 
connexions ;  and  that  the  health,  the  viability  and  the  fecundity 
of  man,  as  of  vegetables  and  animalsj  are  deteriorated,  and  fami- 
lies, races  and  sjiecies,  even  become  extinct.  Tliis  law  applies 
especially  to  tubercidoais,  and  from  it  we  deduce  that  blood  con- 
nexions in  such  families  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  intermarry. 

2.  After  consanguinity,  the  next  important  priuciple  of  exclusion 
relates  to  the  intermarriage  of  individuals  personally  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  or  personally  free  from  any  evidence  of  the  disease. 
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but  Avlioae  mediate  or  immediate  progenitors,  direct  or  indirect,  arc 
or  have  been  aflfectcd  with  it. 

That  tuberculous  children  are  more  certainly  and  more  inve- 
terately  the  result  where  both  parents  are  tuberculous,  or  both, 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  the  disease,  is  abundantly  proved. 

Accordingly,  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents,  however  robust 
and  healthy,  ought  to  be  most  especiaUy  guarded  not  to  contract 
matrimonial  alliances  in  tuberculous  families  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  not  only  a  healthy  constitution,  as  respects  the  individual, 
but  freedom  from  hereditary  taint  in  the  family,  a  necessary  con- 
tingent.  By  attention  to  this  common  sense  rule,  and  by  proper 
management  after  marriage,  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the 
blood  might  be  completely  eradicated  in  a  family. 

The  daughter  of  a  consumptive  parent,  sustaining  her  own 
health  by  a  rational  course  of  life,  and  married  to  a  health}'  man^ 
although  herself  hereditarily  affected  with  tuberculosis,  may  give 
birth  to  children  nearly,  if  not  quite  free  from  the  tuberculous 
taint,  in  the  first  generation ;  and  these  again,  by  attention  to  the 
same  nile^  may  give  birth  to  children  in  whom  no  trace  of  the 
disease  remains.  But,  although  the  children  in  the  first  generation 
shall  be  free  from  any  manifestation  of  the  disease,  if  the  hygienic 
laws  are  deviated  from,  either  by  themselves  or  in  the  second 
generation,  the  disease  is  liable  to  return  in  its  pristine  vigour. 
This  accounts  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  instances  of  the  appa- 
rent anomaly,  of  the  disease  passing  over  one  generation  to  reap- 
pear in  the  next. 

The  case  of  a  perfectly  healthy  female  marrying  a  man  whoae 
parents  are  tuberculous  is  not  exactly  paraUel.  Here  the  germ,  as 
derived  from  the  male  parent,  may  be  tuberculous  ah  initio.  The 
more  perfect  the  blood  of  the  mother  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
the  hereditary  taint^  derived  from  the  father,  may  be  counteracted ; 
and  the  tuberculous  nutrition  of  the  tissues  superseded  by  healthy 
nittrition ;  but  it  may  happen^  that  liowever  perfect  the  blood  of 
the  mother,  the  original  taint  is  so  inveterate,  that  it  cannot  be 
corrected  by  healthy  nutrition ;  the  embryo  and  fostus  are  inde- 
libly stamped  with  the  tuberculous  type ;  and  the  result  is  either 
its  death  in  utero,  or  it  is  brought  into  the  world  with  a  tubercu- 
lous constitution.  An  analogoua  case  is  exhibited  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  good  seed  may  thrive  well  aud  bring  forth  good  fruit  in 
an  indifferent  soil,  but  radically  bad  seed  will  not  thrive  iu  Xhe 
best  soil. 
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The  laws  by  -wliicli  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis  is 
governed  then  peremptorily  dictate,  for  the  purpose  of  aflFording 
tuberculous  subjects  the  best  and  sometimes  the  only  chance  of  a 
healthful  progeny,  that  they  should  avoid  intermai-riage  with  indi- 
viduals whose  progenitors,  mediate  or  imracdiatCj  direct  or  indii'ect 
— father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  uncles  or  aunts, — ^have 
been  affected  with  the  disease ;  and  this  exemption  should  liold 
good  whether  or  no  the  individual  exliibita  the  signs  of  the  disease 
in  any  of  its  forms  or  grades. 

3.  The  principle  of  exclusion  in  the  marriage  of  the  members  of 
tuberculous  families,  ought  to  extend  to  sickly  and  weakly  subjects 
of  all  classes,  but  more  particularly  to  those  affected  with  inveterate 
dyspepsia  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  the 
gouty  and  to  the  children  of  gouty  parents,  to  the  ehlorotic,  and, 
xmdcr  circumstances,  to  the  children  of  ehlorotic  parents,  and  those 
affected  with  calculus  and  certain  skin  diseases.  The  feebleness 
of  the  organization  of  the  children  of  such  parents  predis- 
poses them  to  the  action  of  the  inducing  causes  of  the  disease, 
and  renders  the  specific  morbid  change  transmitted  from  the  other 
parent  much  more  destructive  in  its  consequences.  There  are  no 
facts  that  I  know  of  to  prove,  that  a  woman  who  has  been  ehlorotic 
in  youth  is  thereby  rendered  more  likely  to  have  a  tuberculous 
offspruigj  but  all  analogy  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  the  long  con- 
tiiiuauce  of  the  ehlorotic  coiulitiou  must  have  its  effect ;  and  on 
this  ground  alone  the  propriety  of  attending  sedulously  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  health  of  ehlorotic  females,  by  hygienic 
and  medical  treatment,  is  rendered  obvious ;  and  we  should  not 
recommend,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  that  a  member  of  a  tuber- 
culous family  should  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  such  a  sub- 
ject, although  the  circumstance  is  one  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  to  the  principle  of  exclusion,  those 
which  follow  to  that  of  selection. 

4.  Individuals  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  members  of  tuber- 
culous families,  where  they  do  not  regai-d  it  as  a  moral  duty  to 
abstain  from  mturiage,  will  have  their  chances  of  a  healthful 
family  increased,  when  the  selection  for  the  conjugal  union  com- 
prises the  principle  of  crossing — in  other  words,  where  the  union 
takes  place  with  indi\aduals  possessing  qualities  contrary  to  their 
own. 

But  this  principle  must  not  be  admitted  in  too  arbitrary  a  sense 
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No  advantage  would  result  from  intermarriage  with  an  individual 
affected  by  another  disease,  or  constitutional  defects  of  another 
character.  In  this  case,  the  offspring  would  almost  certainly 
become  affected  with  one  disease  or  other,  or  ^rith  a  combination 
or  modification  of  both.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  diseases  should  never  be  crossed.  "NVTicn  tuberculosis 
and  gout  are  crossed,  the  stronger  children  have  been  observed  to 
inherit  the  gout,  and  the  weaiker  children  tuberculosis. 

Physiology  teaches  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  Indi- 
vidual or  acquired  qualities  has  its  limits,  and  the  transmission  of 
diseases  has  also  its  limits.  If  individuals  affected  with  transmis- 
sible diseases  of  a  fatal  tendency,  hkc  tuberculosis,  intermarry, 
and  continue  to  do  so,  firom  generation  to  generation,  the  respec- 
tive/ami/ie*  soon  become  extinct.  If  an  indindual  affected  with 
a  transmissible  disease  intermarries  \*ith  a  healthy  individual, 
and  their  progeny  again  with  healthy  individuals,  the  disease  soon 
becomes  extinct.  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  *  considers  that  families, 
by  intermarriages  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  natural  laws  so  clearly  established,  may  "  surely, 
easily  and  quickly/*  some  in  their  first,  others  in  their  second 
generation,  raise  themselves,  at  least  in  some  of  their  members, 
from  deformity  to  beautiful  organization,  from  disease  to  health, 
and  from  stupidity  to  high  mental  cultiu'e.  "  The  means  of  im- 
provement are  in  the  power  of  every  family." 

The  number  of  generations  that  may  be  required  to  effect  this  is 
doubtless  variable,  but  stiU  limited,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  ques- 
tion to  determine  the  limits,  for  which  purpose  we  are  not  wholly 
without  facts.  It  has  been  stated  that  three  or  four  generations 
only,  if  methodically  crossed,  arc  required  to  blanch  a  negro  or  to 
blacken  a  wliite.  The  Hindoos,  the  most  jealous  people  as  re- 
spects caste,  hold  that  seven  generations  are  sufficient  to  acquire  or 
lose  a  caste.  It  has  beeu  determined  experimentally,  that  from 
four  to  seven  generations  are  sufficient  to  reduce  one  race  of  animals 
to  another.  These  facts  derived  from  physiology  do  not  furnish 
us  with  any  rule,  they  seem  only  to  convey  an  approximative  idea 
of  a  hmit.  The  limit  in  physiology  depends  greatly  upon  the 
characters  transmitted,  and  in  pathology  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 
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In  physiology,  all  innate  and  congenital  characters  have  a  ^eat 
tendency  to  persist  in  the  offspring,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that 
tuberculosis  is  sometimes  innate^  or  produced  in  the  embryo,  this 
persistency  will  no  doubt  hold  goodj  ao  that  an  individual  born 
with  a  tuberculous  constitution  ia  especially  liable  to  transmit  the 
disease  to  his  offspring.  In  such  cases,  totally  apart  from  any 
other  consideration^  all  the  most  judicious  rules  are  required  to  be 
put  into  force,  to  prevent  hereditary  transmission. 

Characters  acquired  after  birth  are  generally  not  so  persiateut  in 
their  succession.  Their  duration  depends  upon  tlie  nature  of  the 
modification,  its  standing,  and  the  persistence  of  the  cause,  lu 
proportion  as  diseases  are  necessarily  and  rapidly  mortal  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  transmitted.  When  of  a  certain  degree  of  inten- 
sity they  destroy  both  the  instinct  and  the  faculty  of  reproduction ; 
in  a  still  more  intense  degree  they  scarcely  give  time  for  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  recent  diseases 
are,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  transmitted.  Their  penuanency, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them,  renders  them  more  hkely  to  be  transmitted.  Hence 
acquired  tuberculosis,  particularly  where  the  individual  is  removed 
from  the  operation  of  its  causes,  where  it  has  been,  comparatively, 
of  short  duration,  and  in  the  less  inveterate  forms,  is  much  less 
liable  to  be  transmitted.  I  know  fathers  and  mothers  who  had 
scrofula  in  their  youth  with  perfectly  healthy  families. 

But  I  doubt  very  much  the  dogma  laid  down  by  some  writers 
(Fournet,  Sec),  that  the  hereditary  influence  is  caeteris  paribus, 
less  when  tuberculosis  is  acquired  than  when  it  is  hereditary ;  and 
accordingly,  that  the  disease  is  necessarily,  or  by  a  law  of  here- 
ditary transmission,  more  inveterate  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
generation,  and  in  the  third  than  in  the  second.  That  this  result 
may  frequently  be  observed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that 
families  may  in  this  way  become  extinct,  even  in  the  tliird  genera- 
tion, is  equally  unquestionable.  When  this  happens,  I  believe 
there  is  something  more  than  a  simple  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  one  of  the  parents  to  the  offspring;  as,  for  instance,  the 
existence  of  the  disease  in  both  parents;  or  the  offspring  inheriting 
the  disease  from  cither  pai-ent,  and  the  mother  being  subject  to 
the  inducing  causes  during  utero- gestation ;  or  the  child  predis- 
posed by  hereditary  transmission,  being  also  subject  to  anti- 
hygienic    influences.      My  own   observation   leads    me    to    tl»c 
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conclusion,  that  in  tlie  absence  of  such  ancillary  canseSj  acquired  is 
often  more  inveterate  and  more  certain  in  its  transmission  thi 
hereditary  tuberculosis. 

It  may  be  adopted  as  a  principle,  that  advantage  results  from  tbe 
crossing  of  temperaments,  when  a  constitutional  affection  appears 
to  have  its  origin  or  essence  intimately  as80ciate<l  with  any  par- 
ticular temperament.  A  tuberculous  subject  of  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament w'dl  have  a  better  chance  of  a  healthy  progeny,  from  a 
union  with,  not  only  a  healthy  subject,  but  one  of  a  sanguine 
temperament.  Tuberculosis  is,  however,  so  associated  with  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  that  a  tuberculous  subject  of  a  sanguine 
temperament  cannot  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  healthy 
subject  of  a  linuphatie  temperament  without  augmenting  the  risk 
of  having  children  born  tuberculous.  The  most  general  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down  is,  that  the  hereditary  transmission  may  be 
superseded,  and  a  healthy  progeny  result  from  a  tuberculous 
parent,  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
health  of  the  opposite  parent ;  and  although,  notwithstanding  the 
most  advantageous  crosaiug,  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  here- 
ditarily to  the  immediate  progeny,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  well 
advised  and  methodical  crossing,  in  successive  generations,  is  to 
restore  the  physiological  condition  and  the  original  type  of  the 
species. 

The  phenomena  of  generation  vciy  clearly  indicate,  that  the 
offspiing  inherits  some  qualities  from  one  parent,  and  some  from 
the  other,  and  that  the  characteristics  of  the  child  arc  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  relative  vigour  of  the  different  physiological 
systems  of  the  parents.  Were  these  laws  accurately  made  out  and 
well  established,  we  might  perhaps  found  upon  them  rules  by 
which  disease  might  be  excluded  in  the  first  generation ;  as  it  is, 
the  only  principle  we  can  admit  is,  that  the  influence  of  the 
more  rigorous  parent  will  most  frequently  prevail ;  thus  the  fe- 
male may  give  many  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  her 
organisation  to  her  progeny  simply  by  being  relatively  more 
vigorous  than  the  male.  Lugol  appears  to  me  to  take  an  entirely 
different  view  of  tijis  point;  he  attaches  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  relative  sexual  superiority  of  the  male  for  the  production  of 
healthy  children.  He  considers  that  it  ought  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  marriage,  and  that  where  it  is  absent,  and  the  male  is 
relatively   more    feeble,   his  reproductive   faculties  arc    debased. 
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"  A  man  may  even  become  positively  impotent  in  consequence  of 
an  exaggerated  degree  of  relative  inferiority,"  This  author  main- 
tains that  the  common  notion  of  the  feebleness  of  the  father's 
constitution,  being  compensated  for  by  the  vigour  of  the  mother, 
is  an  error ;  he  does  not  consider  it  x»ossible  in  any  case.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  occasionally  observed  that  a  healthy  man  will  be- 
come the  father  of  healthy  children,  although  the  mother  he  of 
feeble  organizationj  and  he  explains  this  upon  the  principle  that 
constitutional  vigour  is  derived  from  the  father  rather  than  the 
mother. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that,  although  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
principle,  LugoFa  views  are  by  far  too  exclusive.  We  have  under 
our  own  observation  instances  of  tuberculous  husbands  married  to 
women  of  vigorous  constitutions  who  have  never  borne  children  at 
the  full  period,  but  have  had  repeated  abortions  ^  but  we  have  at 
the  same  time  under  observation  several  instances  of  men  of  very 
feeble  organization  married  to  healthy  women  who  have  borne 
perfectly  healthy  and  A^gorous  cluldren.  We  believe  that  in 
extreme  cases,  the  reproductive  power  in  the  male  is  so  debased, 
that  on  tlie  principle,  of  bad  seed  not  fructifying  in  the  best  soil, 
there  will  be  abortive  or  diseased  germs,  but  in  the  more  ordinary 
case  of  the  tubercidous  habit  in  a  shghtcr  degree,  that  the  laws  of 
generation  confirm  the  principle  of  crossing  in  this  particular,  and 
that  the  relative  vigour  of  the  constitution  adds  another  element 
to  the  chances  of  aucccsa.  Tlie  principle  of  contrast,  or  crossing, 
is  also  extended,  advantageously  to  diilerencea  of  family,  iocjdity  of 
residence,  bodily  organization,  habits,  mental  and  physical  oceu- 
patiens,  and  the  like.  *'  The  infusion  of  plebeian  blood  has  given 
a  new  and  vigorous  impetus  to  an  ancient  stock,  that  had  well 
nigh  become  extinct."  (Dr.  T,  Smith,  lib.  cit.,  p.  152.) 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution  and  the  greatest  possible  care 
as  to  selection  and  exclusion  in  matrimonial  alliances,  altliough  an 
individual  predisposed  to  the  disease  shall  bo  united  with  another 
perfectly  exempt,  in  the  best  state  of  health,  and  of  an  opposite 
temperament,  the  tuberculosis  may  appear  in  the  offspring,  and  if 
we  regard  the  immediate  effect  only,  the  result  of  these  precautions 
appears  to  be  contradictory ;  but  if  this  system  be  followed  in  a 
succession  of  generations,  the  result  is  otherwise  ;  by  an  imcrring 
law  of  nature,  in  pathology  as  in  physiology,  the  deteriorated  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  progressively  subsides,  and  the  cons  * 
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tion  recovers  its  healthy  state,  the  blood  and  the  organised 
structures  under  favourable  circumstiuices  reverting  to  their  specific 
or  pliysiological  state. 

These  principles  have  to  be  regarded  in  any  opinion  that  may 
be  given  as  to  the  propriety  of  matrimonial  alliances.  There  are 
others  which  might  be  deduced  from  physiological  laws.  Unfor- 
tunately any  very  precise  rules  under  this  head  would  be  of  little 
avail.  They  too  frequently  prove  nugatoryj  from  the  total  indif- 
ference of  the  parties.  In  the  propagation  of  animals  and  plants  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants,  or  the  gratification  of  hia  appetites,  and 
for  his  interests  and  pleasures,  man  considers  the  future  and  the 
interests  of  race ;  in  the  propagation  of  his  own  species  he  consults 
liis  taste  and  his  individual  interests,  or  he  is  inilueuced  by  his 
passions  and  desires,  and  he  sacrifices  the  interests  of  family,  of 
the  future,  and  of  the  human  race  (P.  Lucas).  Human  nature  is 
so  constituted,  that  probably,  in  the  main,  it  will  ever  be  thus,  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  higher  principles  predominate,  and 
it  ii  then  that  the  well  considered  opinions  of  the  professional 
adviser  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  those  philanthropic  objects  so  , 
inseparably  connected  with  the  healing  art. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  SECO^fD  GENERAL  INDICATIOM  OF 
PREVENTINO,  IN  THE  PROPAGATION  OP  THE  SPECIES,  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  THE  DISEASE,  OR  OF  THOSE  STATES  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION    WHICH    ACT   AS    PKEDISPOSINO    CAUSES,    IS    TO    BE 

FULFILLED. 

Whether  it  be  admitted  that  tuberculosis  may  be  engendered  in 
the  embryo,  at  the  period  of  conception,  under  any  of  the  circum- 
stances described  at  page  380,  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  those 
circumstances  relating  to  the  parents,  tend  to  the  production  of  a 
debilitated  constitution  in  the  offspring ;  and  that  debility  in  the 
constitution  of  the  child  will  give  more  eeiiain  efi'eet  to  the  here- 
ditary transmission,  if  either  parent  be  tuberculous,  and  will  of 
itself  act  aa  a  predisposing  cause,  even  if  the  parents  are  totally 
free  from  a  tuberculous  taint.  In  either  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  medical  practitioner,  to  adopt  rules  &amed 
upon  philosopliical  principles,  for  the  prevention,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  innate  production  of  tuberculosis,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
that  debility  which  predisposes  the  constitution  to  become  affected 
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■with  the  disease  under  the  agency  of  Us  true  causes.  The  more 
obvious  rules  which  result  from  a  consideration  of  the  causes  are 
the  following: — 

1.  To  prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  members  of  the  same  family. 
— We  have  already  stated  that  where  tuberculosis  exists  in  the 
family  in  the  sliglitest  degree,  cousauguinity  constitutes  a  ground 
for  peremptory  prohibition.  Upon  a  more  general  ground,  that 
of  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  species,  and  lead  to  that  debility  in 
the  ofi'spring  which  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease, 
such  marriages  shoukl  never  obtain  tlie  sanction  of  the  profession, 

2.  To  prohibit  precocious  marriages. — The  period  of  puberty,  or 
the  actual  occurrence  of  menstruationj  which  precedes  the  termi- 
nation of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  corresponds 
with  the  first  awakening  of  the  generative  faculties,  is  not  the 
proper  period  of  marriage.  The  period  of  nubihty,  which  succeeds 
to  fuU  growth  and  developmentj  when  the  generative  powers  are 
in  theii'  complete  vigour,  in  the  proj)er  period.  Physiologists,  and 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  fix  this  at  different  ages  for  different 
countriea.  Marc  and  Burdoch,  avoiding  the  extremes  adopted  by 
Xenophon,  Ilesiod,  Lycurgus,  Plato  and  Solon,  fix  it  at  2-^1  years 
for  men,  and  20  yeara  for  women.  Lxigol  considers  that  25  years 
is  the  proper  period  for  men.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  thnt  no 
arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  important  practical  pnnt'i[)lc, 
in  regard  to  tuberculoHiH,  in,  tbat  marrifigc  by  eitlier  sex  heforo 
the  completion  of  growth  aud  \\\v  full  developmnit  rtf  the  iM»weni 
and  faoullics  in  onlrubitrd  to  pr(»dnro  tlinl  kind  Jiiid  d{^groo  of 
debility  in  the  offNpriuj^  wbirli  layn  llio  ftmuddiiiHi  for  Ihn  diflrnnie. 

3.  To  pro/iihit  marruftft's  too  latt*  in  /j/r.  — TIu'  |i<i\vrr  of  l,lie  rn* 
productive  fftoulti4?N  diiuioiNliim  im  tv^ii  udvintiMm,  iiihI  a  prriod 
arrives  when  iudividualii  aro  no  loM((nr  nnpaldr  of  oii^PMtU*rliif( 
robust  children,  liiigt^l  t^UtU^^^  IIimI  Mim  nfVi4)M'ihU  d(M>rriH(ti>M  ill 
vigour  in  direct  rniiir  wtlli  tlir  iiirrnifin  ol'  yunra,  iitilit  nl  liMifrlli 
none  but  abortive  oinbryod  are  t(rtiu  riili^il  (L  it,  p,  f\H),  "  PaHmIs 
cannot  impart  to  their  <»frHpriii((  Uin  vi|/4iiii-  Mhii-h  hna  dr|iiith>t1  riit> 
ever  from  iheiuMjlvcN/'  LiJf<ol  lUim  tho  roniiiMtiiiMMiMMd  (>!  MilA 
decadence  at  45  ycar»  in  mm},  find  U)  ymrn  lit  wcmimmi  i  nimI  tm 
coiuiders  the  ittvui  \%  rirri  nltiTrnd  whni  ii  \^tmmu  pttnl  IhUHitt*  ti| 
impregnated  by  a  y<niii((  inun.  JIoMiiik  iui  upliiliMi  »l  V(tll(HM«i!l 
with  that  of  Lu((o1,  who  ri%tiTiU  fhi«,  mid  MMMh>Houii  iMrtMIHlufniiMMli 
in  relation  to  les,  aa  ilinet  MUam  iif  (iihurf  idoftU,  Iflii  r^MAfftlMlf 
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them  as  causes  of  that  debility  which  predisposes  the  constitution, 
aud  liecomes  ancillary  iu  its  operation  to  the  true  causes  of  the 
disease,  it  may  be  affirmed,  and  although  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be 
adopted^  all  experience  establishes,  that  as  age  advances  the  off- 
spring is  liable  to  be  weakly,  and  if  either  parent  be  affected  with 
the  tuberculous  taint^  it  is  almost  sure,  under  such  circumstancesy 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

4.  To  prohibit  marriages  where  there  is  a  ffreat  disparity  of  age, — 
Lugol  maintains  that  it  ia  an  essential  condition,  in  the  procrea- 
tion of  a  healthy  offspring,  that  the  husband  shoiild  be  some  years 
older  than  the  wife,  and  that  a  dispix)portion  in  the  ages  of  the 
parents,  the  father  being  younger  than  the  mother,  is  a  cause  of 
'*  hereditary  scrofula."  It  appears  to  ns  that  isolated  instances 
brought  forward  by  this  author,  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  are  but 
of  slight  value.  Statistical  data  are  wanted  to  determine  the  real 
influence  of  most  of  these  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  the 
priuciple  must  be  admitted,  in  accordance  with  geucral  observation, 
that  a  great  disparity  of  age  leads  to  debility  in  the  offspring ;  and 
if  tubcrcidosis  exist  on  cither  side,  the  chances  of  children  being 
bom  tuberculous  is  greatly  increased  by  such  disparity. 

5.  To  prohibit  the  Piaiiriage  of  paralytic,  epileptic,  lunatic,  and 
other  subjects  of  nnciired  or  inculpable  nervous  diseases. — Without 
admitting  tlie  transformation  of  these  diseases  into  scrofula  or  con- 
sumption, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  progeny  of  such 
subjects  are  extremely  liable  to  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
blood. 

6.  To  prohibit  cohabitatimi  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  o/ 
the  disease, — Although  au  approximative  limit  may  be  filled  to  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  hereditarily,  that  is  to  say  regarding  it 
abstractedly,  aud  totally  apart  from  the  continued  operation  of  the 
original  inducing  causes,  this  limit  and  the  extent  and  period  of 
transmission  become  indefinite  under  circumstances  and  in  locaiilies 
where  the  causes  continue  in  operation.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  prin- 
ciple founded  upon  the  laws  of  generation,  that  tuberculous  subjects 
should,  as  far  as  p088il>lc,  avoid  conception  and  gestation  under  such 
circumstances.  Not  merely  on  account  of  their  own  health,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operation  of  the  hereditary  law.  If  an 
individual  of  a  tuberculous  constitution  be  totally  removed  from  the 
agency  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  disease,  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  ;  thus,  a  female  born  of  tu* 
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bcrculous  parents  in  acouQued  street  iu  the  metropolis  aud  settling 
I  in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  wiD  transmit  the  disease  to  her  chil- 
dren although  she  shidl  have  escaped  its  active  manifestation  her- 
I  self  J  whereas,  other  thiags  being  the  same,  if  she  removes  to  a  more 
healthy  locahty,  her  offspring  are  more  likely  to  be  healthy,  and  the 
disease,  as  far  as  hereditary  transmission  is  concerned,  to  cease  in 
that  generation.  As  respects  the  residence  of  a  newly  married 
couplcj  one  of  whom  belongs  to  a  tuberculous  faniilyj  our  opinion 
should  be  foimded  on  this  principle. 

7.  To  prohibit  cohabitation  during  early  convalescence  after  acute 
disease, — The  great  probability  that  the  newly  formed  blood  is 
especially  liable  to  the  tuberctdous  transformation,  in  which  case  the 
disease  would  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  renders  this  a  iTitional 
precaution  ;  but,  independently  of  this,  children  begotten  or  con- 
ceived under  such  circumstances  arc  liable  to  be  weakly. 

8.  To  secure  Urn  perfei'i  cure  of  any  blood  disease  which  is  likely 
to  lay  the  foundation  either  of  debilitated  or  tuberculous  children. — 
This  appUes  especially  to  syphOis  ;  and  equally  to  those  about  to 
marry,  and  to  married  people.  In  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former, 
where  such  affections  unhappily  occur,  cohabitation  should  be  pro- 
liibited  until  a  perfect  cure  is  obtained,  and  until  the  blood  is  com- 
pletely purified  and  renovated.  This  is  advisable  for  various 
reasons,  but  it  is  here  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  prevent  the 
debihty  which  leads  to  tuberculosis  in  the  offspring. 

9.  To  consider  the  period  of  conception  in  reference  to  the  actual 
slate  of  the  blood. — A  gi'cat  variety  of  considerations  might  be  in- 
troduced under  this  head.  The  most  favourable  periods  for  concep- 
tion are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  most  perfect  health  in  both 

t  parents,  or  of  the  most  complete  remission  or  intermission  of 
disease.  The  vigour  or  feebleness  of  the  offspring,  as  well  as  here- 
ditary transmission,  depend  upon  the  actual  state  of  health  or 
disease  of  the  father  or  mother  at  the  period  of  conception,  and  on 
this  ground  as  well  as  the  former  all  curable  affections  should 
be  cured,  or  as  much  as  may  be,  palhated  by  treatment. 

As  far  as  medical  opinion  may  avail,  where  tuberculous  local 
affections  eadst,  the  strongest  reason  obtains,  not  only  for  interdict- 
ing marriage,  but  for  prohibitLog  the  chances  of  conception  in 
married  people,  until  they  are  cured.  The  hereditary  transmission 
and  its  consequences,  as  to  intensity  and  degree,  is  much  influenced 
by  the  actual  state  of  the  disease  in  either  parent,  at  the  period  of 
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conception.  Thus,  external  scrofula  is  more  likely  to  transmit  the 
tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood  and  organic  tissues  in  an  open 
state,  and  by  curing  the  external  disease  the  probability  is,  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  will  also  be  cured,  and  the 
chance  of  transmission  prevented.  So,  also,  wc  frequently  observe 
that  the  first  children  of  tuberculous  parents,  begotten  before  actual 
disease  luts  manifested  itself,  escape ;  while  those  bom  subsequently 
fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

There  is  only  one  other  rule  which  I  think  it  necessary  here  to 
refer  to,  and  that  respects  the  mother. 

With  a  view  to  the  hcaltli  of  infants  the  period  of  menstruation 
must  be  attended  to.  A  woman  may  conceive  at  any  period,  cither 
during  or  in  the  intervals  of  menstruation.  Menstruation  is  a 
periodical  depuration  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  women 
of  weakly  and  diseased  constitutions.  The  health  of  the  uifant 
may  be  affected  by  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  blood  at  the  time 
of  conception  ;  and  from  this  it  followSj  that  the  chance  of  concep- 
tion shoxild  be  avoided  during  the  period  of  menstruation  ; — ^beyond 
this — if  rational  principles  are  acted  upon,  it  would  be  better 
avoided  for  six  or  eight  days  immediately  preceding  the  expected 
period  of  menstruationj  even  although  the  disposition  to  conceive 
may  at  this  period  be  very  great.  The  blood  at  this  time  is  charged 
with  principles  which  are  intended  for  elimination,  particularly  in 
imhcalthy  females,  and  an  infant  begotten  under  the  influence  of 
this  morbid  condition  must  inevitably  be  subject  to  its  influence ; 
and  its  chance  of  inheriting  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  may  he 
increased.  The  most  favourable  period  of  conception  in  healthy 
females  is  about  the  eighth  day  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation, 
from  that  to  the  fifteenth  day. 

Besides  tlie  rules  here  laid  down,  there  are  many  others  which 
might  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  generation  and  our  knowledge 
of  sexual  influences  and  their  effects.  Lugol  lays  great  stress  upon 
sexual  abuses  of  all  kinds,  and  there  cannot  he  the  slightest  douM 
of  their  agency.  To  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  every  case  would  be  useless ;  it  ia  sufficient  to  state  hcr^, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  present  indication,  every  cir- 
cumstance which  tends  to  deteriorate  the  reproductive  faculty 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  every  disease  implicating  injuriously 
the  generative  functions,  should,  if  possible,  be  cured. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF   THE    MEANS   BY   WHICH    THE     DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    DISEASE    IN 
THB    FtETUS    IS    TO    BE    PREVENTED. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tuberculous  germs  derived  from  tlie 
father  frequently  die  in  the  inatrisj  and  are  aborted^  or  it'  they  do 
not  lo«e  tlieir  vitality  they  continue  during  uterine  existence  more 
or  less  impressed  with  the  tuberculous  type  of  constitution.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  germsj  whether  tuberculous  or  sound, 
as  derived  from  tbe  father,  may  become  tuberculous,  or  may  have 
their  tuberculous  qualities  aggravated  by  the  matenal  derived  from 
the  blood  of  the  mother  being  tuberculous  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
when  the  facta  are  accurately  examined^  that  the  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  tlie  tuberculous  nutrition  of  the  fcetus  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  degree  in  -which  the  blood  of  the  mother  is 
tuberculous.  Accordingly,  when  either  the  father  or  the  mother, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  is  tuberculous,  even  although  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  predisposition^  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy  is 
an  appropriate  subject  for  medical  treatment.  Mothers  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  immense  influence  which  their  own  state 
of  health,  and  the  condition  of  their  blood,  exercises  over  their  oflF- 
spring  diu*ing  pregnancy*  Froni  the  earliest  moment  of  embryotic 
existence,  the  health  and  development  of  the  fcetua  must  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  hereditary  transmission  would  be 
more  frequent  than  it  really  is,  and  that  the  cliildren  of  tubercu- 
lous mothers  would  come  into  the  world  with  tuberculosis  in  a 
much  more  advanced  stage  of  development  than  generally  happens, 
but  for  a  provision  of  nature  whereby  the  vitality  of  the  blood  of 
females  is  increased  during  utero-gestation. 

This  section  accordingly  comprises  the  very  important  considera- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  a  tuberculous  subject  during  pregnancy. 
The  question  arises  here  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  fcetus 
through  the  blood  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  healthy 
nutrition  of  the  fortner  ;  but  it  is  really  a  question  of  the  treatment 
of  the  latter,  in  reference  to  her  own  as  well  as  her  infant's  wel- 
fare, and  the  subject  in  ejetenao  must  be  referred  to  the  next 
section. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  state,  that  the  hygienic  rules  as  to  diet, 
aeration,  the  ventilation  of  apartments,  exercise  and  clothing,  and 
the  general  principles  upon  which  tubercidous  subjects  are  to  be 
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treated,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  sectinn,  are  necessar 
brought  into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  fullilling  thi&i  indicati 
in  reference  to  the  foetus  in  utero. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  very  considerable  interest  whether 
progeny  of  tuberculous  iudiriduals  may  be  treated  medically  an 
cedent  to  birtli  through  either  parent ;  and  in  the  first  pla 
whether  the  fecundating  fluid  of  the  male  can  be  inflaenced 
medicines  administered.  Let  us  suppose  a  young  man,  bom 
tuberculous  parents,  exhibiting  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
tuberculous  constitution ;  he  marries  with  the  prospect  of  imi 
diately  becoming  the  father  of  a  child,  and  we  know  with  certain? 
his  liability  to  transmit  the  disease,  although  for  the  time  being  i 
his  usual  good  health.  Is  there  any  medication  in  additiou 
hygienic  rules  which  will  tend  to  prevent  this  result  ?  Our  Rtt4 
tion  is  at  once  directed  to  the  preparations  of  iron  ;  their  deci' 
influence  over  the  composition  and  vital  powers  of  the  blood,  \ 
upon  the  generative  fimctions,  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  mi 
influence  the  chemico-vital  composition  and  the  vital  powers  of 
fecundating  fluid.  It  would  be  rational  practice  to  place  an  ii 
vidual  of  such  a  constitution  under  the  influence  of  iron,  wit 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  remedy  would  have  the  effed 
rendering  the  germ  more  stable  and  healthy,  that  the  material, 
the  first  instance  supplied  by  the  male,  would  be  more  adequ 
for  the  construction  of  the  future  embryotic  fabric;  that  the  vi 
power  with  which  the  future  embryo  is  endowed,  would,  ab  i 
be  more  likely  to  prove  sufficient  for  all  the  processes  of  vital 
and  that  the  laws  of  life  would  be  more  likely  to  operate  in  a  ri 
direction.  These  effects  are  probably  promotetl  by  the  judici 
use  of  chalybeate  mineral  waters. 

Much  may  be  done  also  to  improve  the  development  of  the  e3 
bryo,  and  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  by  t 
medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculoua  mothers.  Analogous  remai 
respecting  the  employment  of  iron  apply  here  as  in  the  casc  of  1 
tuberculous  father,  and  as  respects  both  parents,  the  use  of  cod-U 
oil  must  not  be  overlooked. 

SECTION  IV. 

OP    THE     COanECTION      OF     THE     PHEUISrOSlTIO?^      TO      TCBERCrtO! 
AND     THE     PREVENTION     OP     THE     DEVELOPMENT    OP    THE    DISI 
AFTER    BIRTH. 

The  question  has  been  asked — "  Is  the  eradication  of  the  i 
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fulous  diathesis  a  matter  of  probable  facility  ? "  Dr.  Ranking 
gives  a  very  unfavourable  reply.*  lie  believes  that  all  the  symp- 
toms may  be  so  amended  as  to  afford  the  patient  a  tolerable  share 
of  health  for  the  future,  but  questions  whether  it  is  ever  eradicated 
to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  the  individual  from  the  risk  of  pro- 
creating scrofulous  children.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  take 
a  considerably  more  favourable  view  than  this.  I  believe,  that  if 
the  principles  of  rational  medicine  were  completely  and  consistently 
carried  out,  they  are  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  this^  that  these  principles  are  too  little  relied 
on  by  the  pubUc. 

That  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  may  be  cured,  and  is 
repeatedly  cured,  by  what  may  be  termed  spontaneous  or  acci- 
dental influences,  I  am  perfectly  convinced ;  or,  if  the  expression 
"  cured"  be  objected  tOj  that  it  may  be  modified  by  the  influences 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  to  the  extent  of  correcting  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  blood,  rendering  the  nutrition  healthy,  and 
destroying  the  unnatural  proclivity  to  disease,  and  even  of  produ- 
cing^ new  predispositions,  cannot  be  doubted.  In  illustration — take 
a  child,  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
predisposed  to  diseases  of  ovcr-nntrition — to  plethora  and  entonic 
inflammation — let  it  be  badly  nourished,  and  deprived  of  good  air, 
light  and  exercise,  it  will  soon  lose  its  original  predisposition  and 
its  pristine  tendency  to  disease,  and  will  acquire  a  new  predisposi- 
tion and  a  new  quality  of  organization,  tending  to  another  disease, 
or  to  another  scries  of  diseases ;  and  although  this  instance  is  not 
strictly  analogous,  it  shews  the  extent  to  which  modifications  may 
be  produced  in  the  organization  and  the  state  of  the  vital  powers. 

If  the  practitioner  is  to  undertake  the  correction  of  tlie  tubercu- 
lous predisposition,  when  hereditary,  with  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess, he  must  commence  from  the  birth  of  the  child ;  but  at  what- 
ever age  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  the  same.  Ilis  measures  will  be  chiefly  hygienic, 
but  they  must  be  persevered  in  with  constant  attention  to  the 
primary  object  in  view — ^healthy  hicmatosis.  The  mode  of  fulfilling 
the  various  indications  will  dilfer  greatly,  according  to  the  pcHod 
of  life  at  which  the  treatment  is  undertaken ;  and  the  chance  of 
success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  existing  vital 

*  Essay  on  tho  Treatment  of  Scrofula,  apjicndod  to  his  transhition  of  Lugol  on 
.Scrofula,  p.  2*28. 


qualities  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and  the  degree  and 
the  malnutrition  of  the  tissues ;  but  the-re  is  this  one 
ciple  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of — the  treatmeut,  hvgk 
and  therapeutic,  must  be  adequate  to  the  result  pnrpoiwd— 
immense  power  we  possess  of  modifying  the  human  couatitafi 
must  not  be  lightly  regarded.  As  the  ancieut  mcthodixta 
it,  the  problem  is  to  "  recorporate  the  whole  body  ;  "  but  wl 
predisposition  is  hereditary,  or  whether  hereditarj^  or  acqui 
existed  for  years,  although  the  individual  may  be  placed  ui 
most  favourable  eireumstancea,  an  immediate  thorough 
cannot  be  expected ;  a  rapid  modification  of  the  blood 
followed  by  an  equally  rapid  improvement  of  the  nervous 
and  by  the  subsidence  even  of  many  of  the  Bymptoms, 
blood  must  continue  more  or  less  tuberculous  until  all  the 
culous  structures  have  been  renewed ;  and  in  some 
probably  until  every  particle  of  the  body  has  been 
Whctlicr  the  tuherctdous  state  shall  progress  or  rati 
whether  it  shall  proceed  slowly  or  more  rapidly,  will  d( 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  especially  upon  the  coi 
niny  have  it  in  our  power  to  exercise  over  the  habits 
of  the  individual ;  but  the  reversal  of  the  tuberculous 
is  only  to  be  effected  by  adopting  a  system  of  treatment  in 
parts  adequate  and  complete. 

The  principles  of  treatment,  hygienic  and  therapeutic, 
falflj  and  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  phases  and  degrees  beft 
actual  deposit  of  tubercle,  arc  the  same;  all   the  h 
truly  "  scrofiilous  '*  or  "  tuberculous/'  and  the  spccialiH< 
fications  of  ordiujiry  diseases  or  of  the  effects  of  remedies,' 
which  aueh  diseases  are  regarded  as  "  scrofulous,"  aprinffinffi 
a  coudition  of  the  blood  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  the 
pies  of  treatmeut  of  the  constitutional  affection  apply  unii 
although  their   application  may  be  rendered  wholly  or  iai 
impracticable  by  euntra-indicatious  after  the  more   severe  fol 
local  disease  have  developed  themselves;  and  although  their 
ficial  effects,  even  if  practicable,  may  in  frequent  instanoes  bo 
dered  nugatory  by  the  existence  of  local  disease. 

The  correction  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition  is  to  be  effc 

A. — By  supplying  the  blood  with  its  constituent  matei 
state  of  purity,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  dne  pro| 
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B* — By  all  sucb.  measures  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  ela- 
boration of  the  materials  of  nutrition.,  the  formation  of 
healthy  bloody  and  the  elimination  of  eftete  matter. 

C. — By  all  such  measures  as  promote  healthy  cell-growth  and  a 
consequent  vigorous  nutrition  of  the  organic  structures^  a 
symmetrical  growth  and  development  of  every  part  and  of 
the  whole  bodily  frame,  and  a  healthful  waste  and  repair. 


The  materials  for  the  formation  of  healthy  blood  arc  received 
into  the  system  by  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

I. THE    RESPIRED    AIR. 

The  exact  circumstances  in  which  the  relations  of  air  and  blood 
are  disturbed  in  tuberculosis  are  yet  unknown;  nor  are  we  certain, 
physiologically,  what  is  received  and  given  out  by  the  blood; 
but  the  material  most  certainly  supplied  by  the  air  we  breathe, 
is  oxygen  gaaj  so  essential  to  the  vitality,  in  the  first  place  of 
the  blood,  and  secondarily  of  the  whole  living  economy,  that  the 
infant,  who,  when  brought  into  the  world  might  live  for  a  con- 
siderable period  without  food,  would  die  in,  at  most,  a  few  minutes, 
without  air.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  aeration  appears  to 
be  more  directly  associated  with  the  true  cause  of  tuberculosis  (p. 
439),  I  consider  that,  in  relation  to  treatment,  it  demands  consi- 
deration even  before  diet.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  blood 
is  not  supplied  with  azote  as  well  as  oxygen  from  the  air  we  breathe ; 
but  even  if  it  be,  we  have  no  facts  to  indicate  what  part  the  azote 
may  play  in  the  formation  or  correction  of  tuberculous  blood. 
The  effect  of  the  electric  condition  of  the  air  is  also  as  yet  unknown. 
The  oxygen  gas  has  to  be  considered  in  a  double  point  of  view ; 
Ifit,  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  blood,  regarded  as  a 
nutritive  fluid  ^  2nd,  as  a  principle  to  be  conveyed  throughout  the 
economy,  for  ulterior  purposes ;  especially  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  the  eremacausis  and  elimination  of  effete  mate- 
rials. In  the  present  state  of  science,  our  principles  of  treatment, 
as  respects  the  air  which  tuberculous  subjects  should  breathe,  refer 
to  its  purity  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  or  deleterious  materials  , 
to  certain  physical  properties  which  have  a  relation  to  the  quantity 
received  into  the  chest,  as  its  temperature  and  weight ;  and  to  the 
continued  renewal  of  the  air  respired. 

2  X 
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"WTien  we  tindcrtake  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
first  question  then  relates  to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of 
patient,  as  respects  the  air  hahitnally  respired;  and  this  applies  to 
ages,  and  to  the  disease  in  all  its  varieties  and  forms.     It  is  imp 
tant  to  know  the  proportion  of  time  daily  spent  by  the  pati 
within  doors  and  out  of  doors,  the  number  of  hours  spent  wit 
and  without  the  sleeping  room,  the  locality  of  the  habitation, 
size  and  state  of  ventilation  of  the  sleeping  room,  tlie  kind  of  b 
the  mode  in  which  the  patient  sleeps,  and  the  character  of  the 
mate  which  he  inhabits.     If  the  result  of  this  investigation  shoi 
indicate,  as  most  frequently  happens,  even  where  in  the  first  instai 
it  appears  to  be  otherwise,  that  the  patient  is  living  in  circa 
stances,  as  respects  the  air  he  breathes,  grossly  anti-hygienic, 
first  eftbrt  should  be  to  ameliorate  his  condition  in  this   respe 
Take  the  case  of  an  individual  living  in  a  close  street  in  the  met; 
polia ;  the  air  at  the  host  is  impure ;    suppose  that  his  occnpati 
confines  him  within  doors  upon  an  average  23  out  of  24<  ho 
during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  21  or  22  out  of  £he  24,  on  t 
seventh  day ;    suppose,   again,   that  he  occupies  a  close   sleeping 
room,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  drapery  of  a  bed,  seven  out  of  the  2^ 
hours  J  in  this  case  he  nevef  breathes  a  pure  air ;  about  ninetm 
twentielks  of  his  existence  is  spent  in  the  impure  and  insufficie: 
renewed  atmosphere  of  his  offices  and  house ;    and  more  than  o 
fourth  in  the  absolutely  stagnant   atmoaphere  of  his   enclosed 
and  bedchamber.     This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  nor  ai 
infrequent  case.     Our  object  should  be  to  ameliorate  this  state  oi 
things,  as  quickly  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.     Thetota 
removal  of  the  drapery,  an  efficient  ventilation  of  the  bedchamlw 
an  increase  in  its  dimensions,  a  greater  portion  of  time  spent  in 
open  air,  a  residence  wholly  or  partly  in  the  eountiy,  are  so  m 
stages  of  improvement ;  and  if  we  cannot  etFect  all  that  is  desire 
we  must  efiect  all  we  can.     Carrying  out  the  above  illustration' 
if  the  patient  were  removed  ten  miles  from  his  town  residence 
sleep  ;  occupied  a  large  well  ventilated  sleeping  room  ;  a  bed  wit 
out  curtains ;  and   took   au  hour  night  and  morning  to  go  to 
from  his  place  of  business  ;  the  evils  of  the  use  of  bad  or  indiffere 
air,  in  his  case,  would  be  reduced  almost  to  a  rainimum  ;  for  it 
to  be  observed,  that  the  period  dunng  which  he  would  now  respi 
it,  is  that  of  mental  and  bodily  activity  in  his  occupations,  whei^ 
is  infinitely  less  injurious  than  duriug  lassitude,  fatigue  rest 
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sleep  ;  by  the  change  we  have  indicated,  the  respiration  of  a  vitiated 

and  insufficiently  renewed  atmosphere  is  reduced  from  ^^/auths  of 
his  existence  to  something  between  one-htdf  and  one-third. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  in  tuberculosis  there  is  no  philo- 
Bophical  ground  for  the  conclusion^  that  under  the  worst  circum- 
stances of  aeration,  the  air  does  not  contsun  a  sufRcient  quantity  of 
oxygen  to  oxygenate  the  blood;  and,  moreoverj  that  there  is 
greater  reason  to  believe  the  nutritive  material  excessively  oxyge- 
nated than  the  converse,  although  the  blood  may  convey  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen  throughout  the  system ;  considerations  which 
have  no  doubt  produced  scepticism  as  to  the  agency  of  bad  air  in 
the  production  of  the  disease ;  and  indifference  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy.  But,  we  have  conclusive  proof  that  respiration 
in  an  impure,  stagnant,  and  insufficiently  renewed  atmosphere,  is 
always  attended  with  stagnation  and  insufficient  renewal  of  the 
air  resident  within  the  chest;  and  it  has  previously  been  shewn, 
that  herein  lies  the  mischief;  whatever  the  essential  change  in  the 
nutritive  material  may  be,  and  whatever  elements  may  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  oxygen,  azote,  or  carl>on,  it  is  the  stagnation  within 
the  chest  which  promotes  the  morbid  change. 

Althougli  these  considerations  relating  to  the  air  of  respiration 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  individual,  they  admit  of  a  most  exten- 
sive application.  They  apply  equally  to  families  ;  and  those  who 
are  tuberculous  ought  to  be  properly  instructed  on  this  vital  point 
by  their  medical  advisers.  They  ehcit  our  vigilance  also  as  to  the 
aeration  and  ventilation  of  schools,  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons, 
barracks,  ships,  lodging-houseSj  fee,  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment when  occupied  by  tuberculous  subjects,  and  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  habits,  and  the  ameU oration  of  the  coudition,  of  those 
tuberculous  indi\4duals  who  must  necessarily  reside  in  them. 

As  respects  the  rearing  of  tuberculous  infants,  or  the  children  of 
tuberculous  parents,  and  the  eradication  of  the  tuberculous  taint, 
the  chances  arc  very  greatly  increased  by  residing  altogether  in  the 
country.  In  truth,  all  attempts  to  rear  them  in  cities  and  towns, 
notwithstanding  the  best  diet,  and  attention  to  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  hygiene,  will  often  fail.  Where  their  home  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  towns,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  their 
remaining  entirely  there  ;  particularly  after  the  slightest  indication 
of  external  or  internal  scrofula.  The  strictest  injunctions  ought  to 
be  given  as  to  tlie  air  of  their  sleeping  rooms,  and  they  should  be 
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habitually  exposed,  as  frequently  and  as  long  as  practicable, 
open  air.  There  is  one  precaution  also  which  especiallr  appli 
infants,  that  the  nurse  be  extremely  careful  not  to  allow  them 
sleep  with  their  faces  covered  with  clothing.  As  respects  the  po»-j 
ture,  the  bed  clothes,  and  the  bed  on  which  the  infant  sleeps, 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  proper  d^ree  of 
there  ought  to  be  free  scope  for  the  play  of  the  respiratory  pofweis; 
keeping  an  infant  warm  with  soft  beds  and  heavy  covprings,  wh3f 
the  air  it  breathes  is  vitiated,  and  the  action  of  the  chest  rectnined, 
is  a  common  and  very  pernicious  mode  of  replacing  the  powrairf 
nature  by  the  contrivances  of  art ;  clothing  should  at  all  timaW^ 
regarded  as  ancillary  to  the  true  process  of  respiration,  the  mtOBh 
sity  for  which  it  can  never  supersede. 

For  tuberculous  children  of  more  advanced  age,  it  often  hnjipcai 
that  the  most  available  and  best  plan  is  to  recommend  their  haaf 
sent  to  school  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea  side.  The  principle  cf 
change  h  thus  brought  into  operation,  and  there  cannot  be  adcAtUr 
that  in  the  tubercular  habit,  the  change  of  external  stimnii,  ii»- 
plied  by  the  expression  "  change  of  air,"  Is  attended  with  \k 
greatest  advantages. 

The  too  constant  attendance  of  tuberculous  subjects  in  the  vd 
chamber  ought  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  against,  and  aA  far  as  ■» 
dicul  opinion  can  avail,  peremptorily  proliibitcd.  Theairofctr 
sick  chamber  is  impure,  and  for  the  most  part  very  impcrf<tfh 
renewed,  and  even  the  robust  and  heaUhy  are  hable  to  suffer  frac 
its  influence;  but  attention  to  this  rule  is  especially  deauuxdedfl 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  <^  the  berf  ^ 
sencrs  (Laenncc,  Andral,  p.  480),  the  idea  of  contagion  in  ik 
ulcerous  and  suppurative  stages,  ought  not  to  be  entirclr  sto-l 
doncd;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  ever  communicated,  ttcas«i^ 
be  as  an  exceptional  case,  where  the  closest  coniinunicatioB  ^ 
taken  place  and  that  generally  for  a  long  period. 

Fournet  records  (lib.  cit,,  p.  870),  that  he  knew  a  medical  mtfV'l 
good  observer,  whose  wife  died  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalia-  d«i< 
the  whole  period  that  he  cohabited  with  her  he  experienced 
rational  signs  of  incipient  phthisis,  which  disappeared 
after  her  death,  and  never  returned  ;   he  was  of  good  coastiM* 
free  from  any  of  the  characteristics  of  tuberculosis,  had  alwanl 
good  healthj  aud  led  a  regular  life.     I  know  a  precisely 
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instance.  A  medical  man  slept  -with  his  consumptive  wife  to 
witliiu  a  week  of  her  death ;  during  the  latter  period  of  her  life  he 
lost  flesh  and  strcnj^h^  became  nnjemic,  short  breathed,  and  had 
night  perspiration,  "with  suffusion  of  the  hands  and  a  pink  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine  j  after  her  death  these  symptoms  gradually- 
subsided,  and  although  this  occurred  twenty  years  ago,  no  signs  of 
tuberculosis  have  occurred  since. 

M.  J.  Gudrin  gives  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  of  phthisis  in 
the  last  stage ;  her  husband,  originally  of  good  constitution,  and 
free  from  any  originid  or  acquired  tuberculous  taint,  having  coha- 
bited with  her  to  the  laat^  married  a  second  wife,  of  equally  good 
constitution;  eighteen  months  after  marriBge  he  died  of  phthisis; 
his  second  wife,  who  cohabited  with  him  till  hia  death,  manied 
again,  but  two  years  subsequently  she  died  of  the  same  disease ; 
her  second  husband,  of  good  constitution,  and  free  from  any  tuber- 
culous taint,  died  also  of  phthisis,  some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  (Fournet,  p.  871.) 

These  isolated  cases,  however,  by  no  means  prove  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease ;  the  coincidences  may,  with  equal  probability, 
be  referred  to  the  anti-hygienic  influences  to  which  the  individuals 
arc  subjected  (p.  4-80),  The  continued  operation  of  the  depressing 
passions,  of  confined  air,  of  want  of  exercise,  and  other  morbid 
influences,  in  those  who  nurse  their  sick  relatives,  arc  extremely 
likely,  where  the  slightest  predisposition  exists,  to  bring  the  dis- 
ease into  activity ;  and  to  produce  it  in  those  who  were  previously 
healthy.  The  respiration  of  air  strongly  impregnated  with  the  mor- 
bid emanations  from  ulcerous  surfaces,  as  of  scrofulous  sores  and 
cavities  in  the  lungs,  can  but  prove  iujiu-ious  to  the  most  robust; 
and,  if  long  continued,  must  produce  a  state  of  health,  which  at  least 
powerfully  predisposes  to  the  disease ;  so  that,  apart  from  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  the  utmost  care  ought  to  he  taken  that  those 
who  nurse  tuberculous  subjects  have  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air;  and  sleeping  with  patients  who  have  suppurating  sores,  whe- 
ther in  the  lungs  or  ebewhere,  ought  to  be  peremptorily  inter- 
dicted. 

SOLAR    LIGHT. 

Tuberculous  subjects,  Avhether  infants,  children,  or  adults,  re- 
quire as  large  a  proportion  of  solar  light  as  can  be  given  to  them, 
and  therapeutical  considerations  relating  to  light  are  generally 
associated  with  those  which  belong  to  the  air  respired.      Exclusion 
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and  insufficient  renewal  of  air  is  nsually  accompanied  with  obstruc- 
tion of  light ;  in  cellars,  ill-built  and  ill-ventilated  houses,  narrow 
streets,  dense  towns  and  mountain  vallies,  this  is  obviously  the 
case ;  and  the  remedy  of  the  one  inchules  that  of  tlio  other ;  hut 
there  are  some  considerations  which  relate  to  light  more  particu- 
larly. 

The  deprivation  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  customs  of  society  and 
of  families^  beyond  what  the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
produces,  bccoraca  very  iniuxious  to  the  tuberculous  constitution; 
and  a  powerful  ancillary  cause  of  the  production  of  the  disease. 
In  the  winter  season,  even  when,  in  a  large  city,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  obscured  and  dimmed  for  weeks  together,  the  last  rays  are 
excluded  by  the  closure  of  apartments,  late  hours  are  kept,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  population  remain  in  a  darkened  htHichamber  for 
several  hours  Jiftcr  the  sun  rises  j  from  these  causes,  and  from  re- 
maining wholly  within  doors  during  the  inclement  season,  many 
persons,  children  and  adults,  are  continually  deprived  of  the  genial 
influence  of  insolation  for  months  in  succession.  Even  in  the 
summer,  the  same  customs  prevailing,  the  period  of  darkness,  which 
nature  intended  for  sleep,  is  made  the  period  of  amusement,  or  of 
study,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light ;  and  a  little  before  the  sun 
rises  in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  have  just 
retired  to  rest  in  completely  daikened  chambers.  Several  hours  of 
the  sun^s  influence  are  thus  voluntarily  rejected.  This  is  not  lo 
much  the  case  among  the  peasantry  and  in  counti'y  places,  and 
with  them  the  amount  of  insolation  is  from  various  causes  much 
greater  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns ;  at  the  same  tinw^ 
tuberculosis  is  a  less  frequent,  and,  we  beheve,  a  less  inveterate 
affection.  Without  attaching  more  importance  to  the  influence  of 
light  than  science  warrants  (p.  4-23),  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  tubc^ 
culous  subjects  ought  to  be  exposed  a»  much  as  possible  to  the 
light  of  day  ;  they  ought  to  sleep  in  light  as  well  as  airy  apart- 
ments, and  this  inile  apphes  as  well  to  infants  as  to  adults. 

The  subject  of  the  relations  of  air  and  blood  in  the  hygiene  of 
tuberculosis  involves : — 


THE    LOCALITY   AND    ASPECT    OP   DWELLING 


HOT?SE8. 

Where  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  health  of  tuberculous  sub- 
jects and  to  improve  their  constitutions,  this  is  by  no  means » 
trivial  matter,  and  it  embraces  various  considerations. 
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The  locality  of  the  street  and  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  a 

■  tuberculous  subject  resides,  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
the  probability  of  treating  a  case  with  success  or  not  j  when  tlie 
residence  of  sucli  a  subject  is  in  a  small,  narrow,  ill- ventilated 
street,  in  a  densely  inhabited  part  of  a  town,  we  shoiUd  recommend 
removal  to  a  more  open  locality.  This  remark  applies  to  the  poor 
rather  than  to  the  richj  or  even  to  the  middle  classes^  who  are 
necessarily  stationaryj  but  among  the  better  class  of  artizans  there 
is  frequently  no  difficulty,  where  the  will  exists,  in  carrying  out 
such  a  recommendation.  The  great  subject  of  regret  is  that  the 
houses  of  the  poor  are  not  located  with  a  greater  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  health. 

The  aspect  of  the  dwellings,  and  even  of  the  room  in  which 
tuberculous  subjects  sleep,  is  of  importance.  On  this  point  there 
is  too  much  apathy,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  A  very  forci- 
ble illustration  of  the  influence  of  aspect  is  to  be  met  with  in  Dr. 
Young's  w^ork  on  consumption  (p.  103).  Pr.  Carrick,  in  hia  observa- 
tions on  the  influenza  of  1803,  remarks  that  "  one  of  the  most  open 
and  exposed  of  the  buildings  on  Clifton  Hill  is  Richmond  Terrace, 
which  forms  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  from  respectively  tlieEast, 
South,  and  West ;  on  the  East  side  not  one  family,  and  scarcely  an 
individual,  escaped  the  complaint,  while  on  the  South  side  a  great 
majority  both  of  persons  and  families,  in  aU  other  respects  similarly 

■  circumstanced,  escaped  it  entirely."  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
continually  derived  the  greatest  advantages  from  having  the  bed- 
rooms of  tuberculous  patients  changed  from  an  Easterly  or 
Northerly  to  a  Southerly  or  Westerly  aspect.  I  have  found  that 
the  liability  to  local  attacks,  as  of  coughs,  colds,  and  glandular 
affections,  both  in  children  and  adults,  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  Buch  a  change. 

In  country  places  there  are  other  considerations.  Dwelling 
houses  should  not  be  too  closely  nor  too  densely  surrounded  with 
vegetation.  In  connection  with  air  and  Hgbt  the  influence  of 
moisture  has  been  described  (p.  43 1)  ;  trees  attract  and  condense 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  as  long  as  the  surrounding  air 
continues  saturated  they  retain  it,  but  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
atmosphere  dries  they  give  it  up  again;  accordingly,  iu  a  clamp 
climate  hke  our  own,  not  only  on  account  of  obstruction  of  light 
and  air,  but  as  means  of  increasing  moisture,  houses  too  thickly 
and  too  densely  suiTounded  with  trees  should  be  avoideti.     The 
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slopes  of  hills  rather  than  the  valliea,  even  in  onr  own  climate, 
where  the  hills  are  nowhere  but  of  moderate  altitude,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  more  so  in  mountainous  countries ;  radiation  is  less, 
the  condensed  vapour  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
the  rain  which  has  already  fallen,  are  precipitated  into  the  valley, 
and  stagnate  there  much  longer  than  on  the  slopes.  The  most 
desirable  site  for  houses  is  an  elevated  situation  on  a  dry  soil,  i»ith 
many  windows,  so  as  to  ensure  full  insolation  and  sufficient  venti- 
lation; and  with  aU  lofty  trees,  whether  ornamental  or  otherwise, 
80  far  removed  from  the  building  that  the  air  and  light  cannot  be 
obstructed. 

These  observations  may  appear  trivial,  but  attention  to  them  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  case  where  the  correction  of  the 
tuberculous  constitaition  in  individuals  or  famihes  is  to  be  seriously 
undertaken. 

The  neceaaity  for  tlic  respiration  of  pure  atmosphere,  and  for  as 
constant  exposure  to  the  open  air  as  possible,  by  tuberculous  sub- 
jects, and  other  considerations,  renders  a  change  either  temporarily 
or  for  a  permanency,  from  the  impure  atmosphere  of  towns  to  the 
better  air  of  the  country,  or  from  one  locality  to  another,  an 
important  remedy,  and  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of; — 


CLIMATE   IN    THE    TREATMENT   OF   TUBEaCTTLOSIS. 

The  etiological  influence  of  climate  has  been  considered  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work  (p.  508J ;  and  many  of  the  facts  and 
statements  there  recorded  are  applicable  to  the  question  of  its 
influence  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  differences 
of  opinion  exist  upon  this  Bubject. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  much  the  custom  to  send 
tuberculous  subjects,  and  particularly  those  affected  or  threatened 
with  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  to  a  foreign  climate  in  search  of 
health.  This  has  been  done,  to  accomplish  the  objects  already 
mentioned ;  and  alao  from  the  notion,  that  certain  climates  possess 
an  immunity  from  the  disease,  and  a  specific  curative  power.  The 
dubiousness  of  the  truth  of  these  latter  opinions,  even  as  respects 
the  most  salubrious  climates  on  the  globe,  has  been  explained 
(ch,  V.  p.  537). 

The  question  of  climate,  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  includes  that 
of  change  of  air  in  the  native  chmate  of  the  individual ;  but  this 
must  not  be  regarded  in  exactly  the  same  poiut  of  view  as  migra- 
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tiou  to  a  foreign  climate.  We  derive  advantages  in  numerous 
caaea  from  sending  a  patient  to  a  more  appropriate  residence  in 
hia  own  couutrvj  in  reference  to  the  state  of  his  case,  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  when  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  send 
him  across  the  sea,  and  to  a  foreign  climate.  The  greatest  benefit 
frequently  accrues  from  change  of  air,  to  individuals  even  with 
cavities  in  the  lungs,  when  it  would  be  a  simple  act  of  cruelty  to 
send  them  abroad. 

That  very  great  disappointments  are  continually  resulting  from 
the  expatriation  of  conaumptive  patients,  and  that  very  serious 
mistakes  are  made,  we  have  ample  testimony.  Such  disappoint- 
ments have  often  resulted  among  ourselves  from  sending  patients 
from  this  country  to  Italy,  Madeira^  the  South  of  France,  Malta, 
and  other  places;  the  American  practitioners  have  often  been 
disappointed  on  sending  their  patients  to  the  Southern  States; 
and  our  Continental  neighbours  from  the  effects  of  change  of  air 
to  Hyeres,  for  instance,  or  migration  to  the  West  Indies,  Dr. 
Hull,  in  a  recent  little  work  which  contains  some  very  important 
practical  remarksj'*^  enquires  whether  he  is  not  justified,  from  the 
history  of  the  past,  in  saying,  "  that  all  expatriation  is  vain ; " 
and  he  also  makes  the  remark  that  "  our  own  islands  contain 
every  various  advantage  of  air,  from  Devon,  where  the  roses  bloom 
in  winter,  to  parts  of  Scotland,  which,  for  bracing  air^  rival  the 
Pole."  The  purpose  of  Dr.  Burgess's  volume  (lib.  cit.)  also,  is  to 
show — "that  to  send  consumptive  patients  to  Italy,  or  to  the 
South  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  is  a  mistake ;  and 
that  the  climate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  yet  very  partially  and 
imperfectly  understood,  will  afford  to  the  English  consumptive 
invalid  as  great^  if  not  greater,  chances  of  recovery  than  that  of 
either  of  the  former  countries,  provided  ft  proper  locality  be 
selected."  I  have  already  referred  to  the  diflerences  of  opinion 
which  exist  as  respect  the  eft'ects  on  tuberculous  subjects  of  emi- 
gration to  India  (p.  514).  In  Dr.  Allen  Webb's  work,  several 
times  quoted,  after  describing  the  frequency,  in  Bengal,  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bones  and  Innga,  the  following  remarks  occur,  by 
Dr.  Green : — 

.  "  I  have  seen  so  much  misery  in  private  families,  and  so  much 
harm  in  the  public  service,  arise  from  the  false  views  that  prevail 
respecting  scrofula  and  consumption  being  benefitted  by  a  tropical 

*  A  Few  Suggeetions  on  Consutnptiou,  by  B.  Hull,  M.U.  1849. 
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climate,  that  T  feel  bound  to  state  my  conviction  that  Bengalj  at 
any  rate,  ia  most  fatally  inimical  to  these  diseases.  I  have  seen 
medical  men,  clergymen,  officers  in  the  service,  &c.,  who  Lave  told 
me,  -when  surprised  >vith  the  fatal  tui-n  of  these  diseases,  that  they 
expected  to  ^et  well  here.  I  have  seen  young  and  beautiful  Euro- 
pean ladies  carried  off  M'ith  appalling  celerity.  I  have  seen  quite 
young  soldiers,  who,  if  they  do  not  quickly  die,  are  sent  home 
wholly  unfit  for  this  or  any  other  service.  I  have  visited  Peuang 
and  Singapore,  nor  can  I  think,  from  my  observations  there,  that 
they  in  any  way  retard  the  fatal  issue  of  consumption.  I  have 
known  a  whole  family  lost  at  sea,  father  and  children,  all,  in 
accompanying  a  mother  whose  latest  sufferings  could  ouly  have 
been  painftiUy  aggravated  by  being  sent  to  die  in  so  far  a  land,"  * 

Mr.  Power  also  states  of  those  who  go  to  Van  Dicman's  land, 
that  "  so  far  from  being  benefitted  by  the  change  of  climate, 
voyage,  &c.,  to  which  they  have  been  thus  subjected,  the  course 
and  development  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  considerably  accele- 
rated, and  a  fatal  termination  to  ensue  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  would  probably  have  occurred  had  the  sufferer  remained 
quietly  at  home.  This  point  is  mentioned  chiefly  because  sea 
voyages  have  been  recommended,  on  very  high  authority',  in 
incipient  or  threatened  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  no  doubt  this 
advice  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  voyages  made  in  the  tempe- 
rate zones,  and  the  efiects  of  a  tedious  voyage,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  accommodation  on  board,  through  the  high  latitudes 
south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e,  Avhere  during  the  greater  jwirt  of 
the  year  the  weather  is  cold,  wet,  and  foggy,  were  not  contem- 
platcd/'t 

The  evidence  here  brought  forward  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
contravene  the  opinion  at  present  entertained,  that  great  advanta- 
ges often  result  from  change  of  climate  and  change  of  air  to  indi- 
viduals affected  with  tuberculosis  uncomplicated  with  local  disease; 
and  even  where  local  chsease  exists,  but  where  the  primary  blood 
disease  is  not  yet  complicated  with  its  secondary  results.  The 
main  question  is,  whether,  in  such  cases,  as  much  benefit  may  not 
be  obtained  by  a  change  from  one  locality  to  another,  in  the 
patient's  native  climate,  as  by  expatriation. 

Change  of  air,  or  change  of  climate,  is  indicated  to  obtain  tks 

*  Pathologica  Indica,  Dr.  Green's  llep'trt,  page  VIH. 
t  Mr.  Power  on  tho  CUmato  of  Van  Diemnn's  Land,  lib.  cit.«  page  8tt. 


advantages  which  result  from  a  change  of  stiratdi,  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  atmospheric  medium,  but  in  prescribing  it  we  have  to 
bear  steadily  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  blood  disease.  In 
the  summer  season,  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  purer,  cooler  and 
more  elastic  air,  so  that  the  patient  shall  escape  that  life  of  lassitude, 
langour  and  muscular  immobility  to  which  tuberculous  subjects 
are  so  prone  in  a  high  temperature,  and  that  the  functions  of  respi- 
ration and  muriculiu*  motion  shoidd  be  normally  performed.  It  is 
indicated  also,  when  the  disease  is  insidiously  but  manifestly  progres- 
singj  notwithstanding  the  measures  adopted  to  arrest  it;  when  it  is 
found  to  be  totally  impracticable  to  modify  the  hygiene,  or  improve 
the  habits  of  the  patient,  while  at  his  own  home ;  and  when  there 
are  qualities  in  the  climate,  season  or  locahty,  obviously  exerting 
iiijiu'ious  influences.  One  material  object  to  be  attained,  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  this  country  is,  by  such  a  change,  to 
enable  the  patient  to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  warmer,  Ughtcr,  dryer  and  more  equable 
atmosphere  during  the  autumnal,  winter  and  spring  mouths  ;  and 
another  moat  important  abject  is,  where  the  respiratory  surfaces 
are  affected,  or  indicate  a  disposition  to  become  so,  to  escape  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  in  the 
siiring  season  of  the  year. 

For  the  choice  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  cases, 
no  absolute  mile  can  be  laid  down ;  various  and  coraphcated  con- 
siderations, in  the  treatment  of  such  a  disease,  render  it  necessary 
that  every  case  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  own  merits ; 
and  every  climate  or  locality  as  to  its  peculiar  qualities  in  relation 
to  the  case  for  which  it  is  recommended.  It  is  only  neceasarj'  to 
revert  to  the  schedule  of  the  various  forms  which  the  disease  is 
liable  to  assume  (p.  630),  and  to  look  to  the  different  tendencies 
which  the  sjTuptoms  of  each  case  may  indicate ;  to  the  glandular 
and  cutaneous  tendency  of  the  one  case ;  the  laryngeal  and  bron- 
chial tendency  of  another ;  the  pulmonary  or  the  mesenteric  ten- 
dency of  a  third  and  a  fourth ;  or  to  the  actual  existence  of  these 
forms  of  disease ;  in  order  to  estimate  the  impracticability  of  pre- 
scribing any  particular  cbmate  for  all  cases.  Much  depends  upon 
the  rital  condition  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Experience  shews 
that  one  iudi\ndual  improves  in  a  soft,  moist  air,  and  another  in  a 
dry,  bracing  air.  In  my  own  experience,  where  tuberculosis  tends 
to  external  disease,  I  have  found  the  advantages  of  the  latter,  and 
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occasionally  where  it  tends  to  internal  disease^  of  the  former.  We 
may  often  predicate,  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  which  kind  of 
climate  will  agreOj  but  the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  close  observation  of  the  effects,  must  be  acted  upon  ;  our 
curative  principle  is  '^peremptorily  to  prescribe  air,"  and  to 
endeavour  to  select  such  a  locality  or  such  a  climate  that  the 
patient  may  be  out  of  doors  "  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  year." 

It  would  be  futile,  under  this  head,  to  attempt  anything  beyond 
a  few  general  remarks.  It  may  be  stated,  that  those  who  become 
tuberculous  in  a  foreign  climate  are  genei*ally  benefitted  by  a 
return  to  their  native  country ;  but  even  such  a  rule  cannot  be  acted 
upon  uniformly,  since  exceptions  must  be  made  in  those  iastancei 
where  the  qualities  even  of  the  native  climate  are  decidedly 
inimical  to  the  ease.  Upon  the  same  principle  and  with  the  same 
qualification  some  patients  derive  immediate  advantage  ou  a  return 
to  their  native  place  from  another  locahty  in  the  same  climate.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  those  who  are  hereditarily 
predisposed  to  the  disease,  naturally  weakly,  and  have  lived  fipom 
their  birth,  for  instance,  in  a  mild,  unirritating  air,  do  not  bear  a 
sudden  migration  to  a  climate  where  the  air  has  opposite  qualities^ 
however  salubrious  the  latter  may  be  in  the  abstract. 

BeJiring  in  mind  the  state  of  the  blood  and  of  the  nervous 
powers  and  functions  of  tuberculous  subjects,  with  their  low 
power  of  sustaining  animal  temperature,  it  may  be  stated  as 
one  of  the  most  general  rules,  that  tlie  injurious  effects  of  humidity 
and  cold  must  be  constantly  regarded.  Nothing  can  be  wowe 
than  a  constantly  moist  and  stagnant  air,  in  a  low  situation,  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  woods,  so  as  to  obstruct  both  the  air  and 
the  solar  rays.  One  great  desideratum  is  uniformity  as  respects 
pressure^  moisture,  and  temperature ;  and  another,  freedom  from 
pernicious  winds.  A  rarefied,  light,  comparatively  dry,  equable 
atmosphere  is  to  be  preferred.  As  resiMJcts  temperature,  both 
theory,  and  the  facts  contained  in  this  work  are  highly  in  favor 
of  an  atmosphere  that  is  moderately  warm,  but  they  clearly 
indicate  that  a  cold  and  dry  climate  is  far  preferable  to  one  that  is 
intemperately  hot  and  moist. 

Hie  foreign  climates — to  which  patients  have  been  most  fre- 
quently sent  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  are  Madeira,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  MaJu. 
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It  is  quite  impracticable  to  enter  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
various  countries  and  localities  that  have  been  recommended  for 
tuberculous  invalids ;  for  this  I  must  refer  to  the  various  works 
extant,  and  particularly  to  Sir  J,  Clark's  treatise  on  the  "  Sana- 
tive Influence  of  Climate."  This  part  of  the  subject  must  he 
limited  to  a  brief  recital  of  the  cousiderationa  relating  to  the 
climates  and  localities  to  which  mj  own  attention  has  been  prac- 
tically culled  during  the  last  few  years. 

Sir  James  Clark  is  extremely  favourable  to  Madeira  as  a 
winter  resort  for  the  consumptive  invahd  of  this  country,  and  has, 
I  belieTCj  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  reconimeuding  it ; 
his  experience  of  the  effects  having  confirmed  its  utility.  He  con- 
aiders  it  j)referable  to  any  climate  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Its 
good  qualities  consist  in-^the  mildness  of  the  winter ;  the  coolnesa 
of  the  summer;  the  remarkable  equahty  of  the  cUmate  by  night 
and  by  day,  as  well  as  throughout  the  year;  the  small  annual 
range  of  atmospheric  pressure;  the  air  in  general  being  near  the 
point  of  saturation  with  moisture,  and  hence  soothing;  being 
almost  exempt  from  keeUj  cold  winds,  with  regular  aea  and  land 
breezes^  and  north-easterly  winds  during  the  summer,  maintaining 
it  in  a  temperate  state ;  with  neither  smoke  nor  dust  to  impair  its 
purity ;  an  absence  of  fogs ;  and  the  soil  dry,  consisting  mostly 
of  the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Sir  J.  Clark,  Dr.  Hcineken,  Dr.  Renton,  and  many  of  the  con- 
tinental physicians,  recommend  this  island  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  not  for  the  purpose  of  curing  confirmed  consumption.  Of 
those  who  are  sent  there  with  suppurating  lungs,  and  remain, 
nearly  all  die  in  as  short  a  time  as  they  would  have  done  at  home; 
and  many  probably  much  quicker.  Of  108  patients  "  threatened 
with  pulmonary  disease,"  93  remained  free  from  symptoms,  13 
fell  off,  and  2  were  lost  sight  of.  It  does  not  appear  how  mauy  of 
them  had  tubercle  actually  deposited  in  the  lungs ;  probably  a 
considerable  proportion  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  nearly  the 
whole  were  affected  with  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  these  statistics  arc  extremely  favourable  to  the  opinion  that 
a  residence  in  Madeira  is  beuelicial  when  judiciously  resorted 
to,  and  as  far  as  the  blood  disease  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Mason,  being  affected  with  phthisis,  resided  two  years  in 
this  island,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  cure  him  of  the  disease. 
He  employed  his  time  in  making  minute  meteorological  obscn'a- 
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tions;  and  arrived  at  conclusions  very  adverse  indeed  to  the 
climate  as  a  resort  for  tbc  consumptive  invalid.  He  describes  the 
atmosphere  as  saturated  with  humidity  during  the  f^eater  part  of 
the  year;  being  in  this  respect  worse  than  London;  since  the 
temperature  is  higher  than  London  it  is  capable  of  containing  a 
very  much  larger  quantity  of  moisture,  and  ia  on  this  account 
more  injurious  to  the  organization ;  it  is  subject  to  the  Leste,  a 
hot,  dry  wind,  of  a  highly  stimulating  and  exhausting  nature; 
from  its  dampness  it  is  impossible  to  keep  iron,  in  any  form,  from 
being  rapidly  oxidized;  and  deliquescent  substances  arc  rapidly 
imbued  with  moisture ;  in  a  series  of  years  it  is  subject  to  verj' 
frequent  and  remarkable  variations  of  climate  ;  and  no  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  other  place  for  certainty  of  fine  weather ;  and 
it  has  equally  its  annual  variations  of  temperature ;  neither  is  the 
sky  so  transparent  and  cloudless  as  has  been  reported.  Dr.  Mason 
confirms  Dr.  Gourlay's  statement,  that  consumption  and  scrofula 
are  frequent  among  the  natives.  The  author  died  of  consumption 
in  his  journey  from  Havre  to  Nice  in  search  of  a  better  climate.* 

There  can.  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  tuberculous  subjects 
are  benefitted  by  migration  to  and  from  Madeira  ;  but  the  contra- 
dictory statements  respecting  the  qualities  of  its  climate  only  con- 
finn  the  view  we  have  taken,  in  the  chapter  on  etiology,  tbat  it  is 
not  the  climate  but  the  change  of  habits  which  produces  the  benefit. 
During  the  last  few  years  I  have  known  several  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  to  Maderia,  and  returned  with  their  bealtli 
comparatively  restored ;  but  on  questioning  them,  I  find,  that  thev 
have  lived  twice  or  tlirice  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do,  in  corresponding  seasons  of  the  year,  at  home; 
they  have  also  taken  infinitely  more  exercise,  and  that  of  a  gentle 
and  salutary  kind  ;  they  have  been  relieved  of  many  of  the  haras- 
sing cures  of  life  ;  and  they  have  followed  out  judicious  instructions 
as  to  their  diet  and  general  habits.  I  have  been  informed  of  others, 
who  have  gone  there  under  equally  promising  circumstances,  but 
liave  fallen  into  irregularities  and  dissipations ;  have  adopted  the 
converse  of  these  hygienic  customs ;  and  have  not  only  received  no 
benefit,  but  their  disease  has  progressed  even  more  rapidly  than  if 
they  had  remained  at  home.  In  Dr.  Mason's  ease  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  benefitted  permanent^ 

*  A  Treatise  on  iho  CUmato  and  Meteorology  of  Madeira,  by  the  lato  J.  A.  Hascm, 
W.U.,  1860. 
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by  any  change  of  climate,  and  it  is  doubtful  wliether  he  wonJd  not 
have  lived  longer  had  he  remained  at  home. 

The  iTieligibility  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France  and  Malta,  for 
tuberculous  patients^  has  been  recently  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Burgess, 
Tvho  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  opiniona.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  fricnda  sent  hence  in  search  of  health,  never 
to  return.  The  bills  of  mortality  in  many  of  these  countries  are 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  futility  of  such  a  resort.  There  are 
undoubtedly  localities  wherein  the  climate  is  agreeable  to  the 
tuberculous  constitution,  but  in  almost  every  instance  where  this  is 
the  case  some  countervailing  evil  exists.  As  respects  the  West 
Indies,  from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Clark,  no  benefit 
arises  in  unequivocal  tuberculosis,  particularly  in  the  pulmonary 
variety ;  the  disease  proves  fatal  sooner  than  in  a  cooler  air,  and 
this  effect  ap])cars  to  be  produced  by  the  continued  high  tempera- 
ture. The  testimony,  however,  is  strong  in  favoiir  of  this  tropical 
climate  as  a  prophylactic  j  the  disease  is  said  never  to  originate  in 
individuals  arriving  there  in  "perfect  health,"  whether  predisposed 
or  not,  and  many  authorities  recommend  the  climate  to  those  who 
are  hereditarily  predisposed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the  pro- 
priety of  this  in  face  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  army,  recorded  in 
Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX.  Sir  J.  Clark  observes,  that  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  suggests, 
that  while  it  may  prove  injurious  to  young,  feeble  and  irritable 
individuals,  it  may  prove  useftd  where  tuberculosis  sets  in  in  more 
advanced  life,  the  nervous  system  being  less  irritable;  but  it  is 
only  a  certain  proportion  even  of  the  predisposed  who  are  likely  to 
be  benefitted. 

Eg\^t,  and  particularly  Upper  Egypt,  is  perhaps  the  best  foreign 
winter  climate  known  for  tuberculous  invalids.  It  is  moderately 
warm  and  equable  in  temperature  ;  dry  and  elastic,  the  sky  bright 
and  cloudless,  the  atmosphere  pure,  transparent  and  exhilarating, 
there  is  little  rain,  no  frost  or  snow,  and  dew  is  seldom  seen.  Its 
greatest  defect  is  a  remarkable  fdl  of  temperature  during  the  night, 
rendering  cjire  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  to  avoid  the 
injurious  influence  of  its  chilling  effects.  It  is  liable  also  to  wind, 
and  to  vermin  and  dust.  Clot  Bey  has  seen  many  persons  cured 
of  conaumption  who  anived  there  labouring  under  the  disease,  and 
others  materially  relieved.  Dr.  Gumming,  who  passed  a  winter  in 
Upper  Egypt,  advises  all  persons  chsposed  toconsv\w\A.vaw,  viVck -ax^ 
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liable  to  catch  cold  on  slight  exposure  to  damp,  to  resort  to  the 
Nile  during  the  winter,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  invalid  whose 
disease  is  far  advanced  ;  (Clark  on  Climate).  From  the  tenor  of 
Sir  J.  Clark^s  remarks  I  gather,  that  he  would  recommend  it  un- 
hesitatingly to  individuals  labouring  under  uncomplicated  tul)ercu- 
losis,  or  where  tubercular  deposit  has  produced  no  secondary  result* 
on  the  general  system ;  although  it  is  unsuited  for  delicate  or  sensi- 
tive individuals  unable  to  bear  considerable  inconveniences. 

Change  of  climate  is  contra -indicated,  by  every  philanthropic 
and  medical  consideration,  when  internal  local  disease  is  far  ad- 
vancedj  ^hen  hectic  fever  is  establiahed,  when  suppuration  is  in 
progress,  and  when  the  patient  is  reduced  to  that  kind  and  degree 
of  deliility  which  will  prevent  those  changes  of  habits  and  eostomfl 
that  form  th£  essential  element  of  the  curative  agency  of  the  mea- 
sure (p.  54-1 ) .  From  the  tenor  of  Dr,  Burgess*s  observations  (lib.  cit., 
p.  20),  I  believe  he  condemns  change  of  climate  at  all  for  tubercu- 
lous invalids.  "  Change  of  air  in  his  own  climate,  or  removal  to  one 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  is  the  natural  indication,  and  will  effect 
whatever  good  climate  can  effect  in  consumption  "  (lib.  cit.,p.  21). 
I  lean  very  much  to  this  author's  opinion,  believing  that,  as  the 
treatment  becomes  better  understood,  we  shall  find  localities  in 
our  own  climate  better  suited  for  our  own  population,  in  all  stage* 
of  the  disease,  than  any  abroad.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  by  change  of  chmate,  or 
change  of  air,  requires  revision.  The  primary  object  should  be — 
to  place  the  patient  in  improved  circumstances  of  hygiene,  and 
ought  to  be  informed  that  it  is  not  the  climate  we  trust  to  maisdyx 
but  a  change  in  his  habits  of  life  ;  the  facts  contained  in  the  chapi 
on  etiology  in  this  work,  and  particidarly  in  the  section  relating  to 
climate,  amply  support  this  view  of  the  case. 

Localiiiea  in  England  suitable  for  Tubercidoua  patients. — The 
south  coast,  the  south-western  coast,  and  the  west  of  England  are 
the  loouUties  which  have  been  most  resorted  to  in  this  country. 
The  two  former,  as  compared  with  London  and  the  more  easterlf 
and  northerly  parts  of  the  island,  are  characterized  by  mildness 
and  humidity.  Torquay  is  sheltered  from  north  and  north-easterly 
winds,  and  has  a  "winter  temperature  several  degrees  above  that  of 
London.  Penzance  is  more  exposed  to  winds,  but  still  warmer, 
moister,  and  less  subject  to  variation.  Illustrative  of  the  eliiuate 
of  the  latter  pVttce,  \\\e  xo^-rtX^i  waiV  c-^nv^llia  flourish  in  the  open  air. 
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preying  the  mildness  of  its  winter;  the  temperature  of  the  air  at 
night  averaging  7°  above  tbat  of  London.  Ita  beneficial  influence 
is  sometimes  experieuced  by  patients  for  whom  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  desirable,  but  this  has  reference  almost  altogether  to  certain 
forms  and  stages  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  in  many  instances  the 
whole  of  these  localities  are  iujuriouSj  owing  to  the  relaxation  and 
debility  which  they  occasion. 

■  For  the  renovation  of  tuberculous  blood,  it  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment be  held,  that  such  localities  are  to  be  prefen'ed.  Any  advan- 
tage we  may  gain  by  the  patient  being  more  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  is  often  more  than  counteracted  by  the  debihty  which  it  in- 
duces. The  advantages  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  effect 
on  the  pulmonary  organs  at  the  expense  of  the  constitutional 
disease.  Tuberculous  subjects  without  pulmomuy  disease,  or  those 
affected  with  external  scrofula,  are  not  only  not  benefitted  but  fre- 
quently injiucd  by  a  residence  there. 

For  tuberculosis  simply  considered,  in  my  experience,  the  South 
is  far  preferable  as  a  winter  resort,  but  iu  many  cases,  even  where 
incipient  deposit  of  tubercle  has  taken  place  in  the  lungs,  and 
especially  in  external  glandular  and  other  scrofulous  afiections,  a 
dryer,  more  bracing,  but  still  a  mild  situation  is  required,  and  the 
higher  or  the  lower  parts  of  Clifton  IlilJ,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  Malvern  and  some  localities  of  Wales,  supply  these 
requisites.  There  are  numerous  sheltered  and  salubrious  inland 
situations  which  ought  to  be  preferred,  iu  many  cases,  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  Tunbridge  Wells,  &c.,  some  of  which  offer 
the  means|of  fulfilling  particular  indications,  owing  to  their  mineral 
waters  and  other  circumstances. 

The  localities  to  be  preferred  on  the  South  coast  are  Hastings 
and  the  Undercliff.  Hastings  is  recommended  as  a  winter  residence 
for  tuberculous  subjects  on  account  of  its  mild  climate  and  shel- 
tered situation ;  particLdar  parts  of  the  town  are  very  effectually 
protected  from  northerly  and  north-eaaterly  winds.  It  lies  low 
and  has  an  atmosphere  more  completely  marine  than  most  other 
places  on  the  coast,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  surromirled 

■  by  high  cliffs.  Sir  J.  Clark  does  not  mention  it  very  favorably; 
nevertheless  it  is  much  frequented,  and  is  recommended  from 
November  to  the  end  of  February.  My  own  experience  of  it  is, 
that  where  a  marine  atmosphere  does  not  disagree,  patients  are 
generally  very  much  benefitted  by  spending  the  wintet  iVexe,-,  Valv* 
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I  have  known  several  instances  in  wliich  the  air  appeared  to  be  too 
stimulating,  and  pulmonary  affections  have  been  aggravated.  I 
have  known  at  least  two,  if  not  three  instances,  in  which  patients 
have  gone  there  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  a  quiescent  state, 
"who  have  had  intercurrent  inflammatory  attacks  which  produced 
their  deaths  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Martin  is  the  latest  author  who  has  described  in  the  most 
favorable  terms,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Uudercliff,  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  a  winter  residence  in  tuberculosis,  before  the  manifesta- 
tion of  local  pulmonary  disease  by  stcthoscopic  signs,  and  generally 
during  the  earlier  stages  and  in  the  more  curable  forms  of  the 
disease.  The  advantages  of  this  locality  are  derived  from  its  par- 
ticular south-easterly  aspect^  owing  to  which,  during  the  whole 
winter  the  rays  of  the  sun,  from  rising  to  setting,  are  upon  it;  it« 
inclination^  which  allows  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  at  a  less  obhquc 
angle  than  on  a  plane  siu'face,  thereby  rendering  it  warmer; 
the  reflection  of  heat  from  the  naked  rocks;  the  protection 
afforded  by  its  heights  against  the  effects  of  pernicious  winds ;  the 
irradiation  of  the  rays  of  heat  during  the  winter  from  the  soil, 
heated  during  the  previous  summer ;  and  from  the  proximity  of 
the  British  Channel,  moderating  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and 
tending  by  its  influence  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  winter  seaaoD. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  at 
least  51"^  72";  and  it  is  characterized  by  remarkable  tijuadilily, 
as  respects  different  years,  and  also  as  respects  the  mean  extreme 
range,  in  which  it  has  a  superiority  over  Madeira  in  the  winter 
months;  it  has  also  a  lower  mean  successive  daily  range.*  The 
mean  atmospheric  pressure  also,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  according 
to  Dr.  Martin,  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  London  or  in  Devon- 
shire ;  the  extreme  annual  range  is  less  than  in  London,  and  the 
mean  yearly  range  is  less  than  at  Exeter,  although  the  conrerse  is 
the  case  as  to  the  mean  monthly  range.  The  extreme  range  for 
ten  years  is  2-16  inches,  while  that  of  London  is  2*40  iuclic& 

The  Uudercliff,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  its  soil  and  good 
drainage,  is  tb-yer  than  most  marine  climates  of  a  similar  chamo- 
ter.f  The  usual  amount  of  rain-fall  is  less;  the  rock^  to  the 
north  attract  the  clouds  and  favor  the  descent  of  the  rain;  the 
mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  given  at  25*94,  varying  from  that  of 
London  a  little  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  fall  for  Devonahire 
•  The  UudereUff  ot  iVvta  \*\(i  ol  Vh\^\\X»\>^  G.  A..  Martin,  M.U  1849.    f  Idem,  j^  9«. 
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being   82*65    inches ;     more  rain  falla   during-  the  night   than 


in  the  day ;  Bnow  does  not  often  fall, 


long 


the 


r  reiuoin 
ground,  and  the  quantity  is  rarely  great.  South-westerly  winds 
predominate  in  all  scasous  of  the  year.  Sea  foga  arc  less  prevalent 
than  on  most  parts  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  remarkably  free 
from  thunder  storms.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  above  advan- 
tageS|  the  Undcrclifi*  enjoys  the  full  influence  of  the  solar  ligfU, 
particularly  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Undercliff,  in  fact,  presents  immense  advantages  for  the 
tuberculous  invalid.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Martin's 
description  in  this  work  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommending 
those  of  my  professioiuil  bretliren,  who  have  not  read  it,  to  do  so 
before  they  determine  on  the  expatriation  of  their  consumptive 
patients.  It  is  a  climate,  in  which  there  arc  "  few  days  "  during 
the  winter  iu  which  an  invalid  may  not  take  exercise  out  of  doors; 
According  to  the  views  I  entertain,  and  will  presently  state,  I 
should  say,  almost  none ;  and  he  may  do  so  witlun  a  short  time 
after  rain  has  fallen ;  the  extent  of  sheltered  ground  for  exercise, 
either  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
its  advantages. 

Dr.  Martin  states  from  experience,  that  the  beneiicial  effects  of 
this  climate  in  tuberculous  affections,  as  glanduhu*  enlargements, 
diseased  joints,  scrofulous  wounds,  necrosis,  and  phthisis,  are 
annually  witnessed;  but  he  does  not  recommend  it  as  a  residence 
throughout  tlie  year;  the  invalid  mouths  are  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  June  or  July,  and  a  chauge  is  necessary 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Change  of  air  is  a  remedy  applicable,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
cure  of  the  blood  disease,  and  in  the  second,  to  the  cure  or  relief 
^of  the  local  manifestation.  It  may  happen  that  the  kind  of  di- 
late suitable  for  the  one  is  injiiriona  to  the  other.  I  have  no 
[doubt  that  the  climate  of  Canada  proves  highly  beneficiid  to  many 
iberculous  subjects  where  the  lungs  are  free  from  the  disease, 
and  in  some  eases  even  of  tubereulusis  pulmoualis  ;  and  that  the 

■  climate  of  Norway  would  be  the  same;  but  where  the  pulmonary 
structures   arc   highly   irritable,   and  the  native    clunatc  of  the 
patient  is  mild  and  unirrituting,  a   change  to  a  sharp,  cold  air, 
however  light,  dry,  and  generally  s»dubnous,  could  but  be  attended 
■with  risk  in  all  cases,  and  must  in  many  precipitate  the  fatal 
■result. 
■  2  k  2 
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My  remarks  on  climate  apply  especially,  in  accordance  witl 
object  of  this  work,  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  of  the  blood ; 
but  they  are  also  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all  the  tubercu- 
lous local  affections,  the  cure  of  which  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  constitutional  affection.  When  organic 
disoaaea  of  the  viscera  occur,  originating  new  indications  and  con- 
traindications, the  problem  of  change  of  air  or  climate  becomes 
even  more  complicated.  In  the  first  stage  of  tuberculosis  pulmo- 
nahsj  the  principles  of  treatment  of  the  general  disease  are 
mostly  applicable,  but  as  the  disease  in  the  lungs  progresseSj 
other  considerations  arise  which  cannot  be  embraced  here. 

A  marine  atmosphere. — Sea  air  has  been  lauded  and  condemned 
as  a  remedy  for  this  disease^  both  by  a  residence  on  the  coast  and 
by  voyages. 

Lacuncc,  and  many  other  high  authorities,  extolled  a  residence 
on  the  sea  coast  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  for  tuberculous 
subjects,  and  as  a  prophylactic  against,  if  not  a  cure  of  phthisis. 
Laennec  remarks  that  both  uucieutu  aud  moderns  agree,  that  con- 
sumptive patients  have  been  more  frequently  known  to  recover  in 
consequence  of  a  residence  by  the  sea  side,  particularly  in  mild  and 
temperate  chmates,  thau  in  any  other  locality ;  but  Dr.  Forbes  * 
questions  the  extent  of  Laenuec's  experience  on  this  point ;  re- 
marking, that  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Penzance,  his  belief 
is,  that  the  climate  was  unattended  with  any  beneficial  effects  in 
phthisis; — but  in  a  few  cases  of  young  persons,  in  whom  the  heredi- 
tary predisposition  was  well  marked,  if  there  was  not  already 
evidence  of  recent  tubercle&j  a  great  aud  striking  improvement  in  the 
general  health  aud  strength  followed  within  a  short  period  after 
their  arrival,  and  seemed  fairly  attributable  to  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  change  of  olTj  sceue,  and  climate.  Dr.  Perceval  in  this 
country,  and  Dr.  Lush  in  America,  were  of  opinion  that  a  resi- 
dence on  the  aea  coast  is  injurious  in  consumption. 

Beneficial  effects  of  a  marine  atmosphere,  have  been  attributed 
to  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  of  the  degree  of  moisture,  and 
to  the  impregnation  of  the  air  with  saline  matter,  iodine,  or 
both.  But  nothing  certain  has  been  made  out  on  these  points.  A 
very  great  difference  of  opiuiou  prevails  as  to  the  advantage  of  sea 
air  in  the  scrofidous  varieties  of  the  disease  j  by  some  it  is  moot 
liiglily  extolled ;    by  others,  the  improvement  which  frequently 

*  Translatauii  of  lAQua&c'  a  1tQ%XA%%  on  \y\'««%wA  q{  Kha  Chest*  3rd  od.  fk  37^ 
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results  is  referred  to  other  causes,  as  bathing,  exercise,  change  of 
situation  and  amusements;  and  among  the  poor,  to  an  improved 
diet.  Mr.  P}itllips  has  discussed  this  subject  very  fully  (lib.  cit., 
p.  290).  He  very  fairly  remarks,  that  we  have  no  proof  that  those 
who  reside  at  the  sea  side  are  more  free  from  scrofula  than  those 
who  live  inland,  and  quotes  authorities  to  shew  the  contrary.  By 
Table  XXA'I  (p.  521)j  derived  from  this  author,  it  appears,  that  in 
this  country,  the  deaths  from  scrofula  ai'c  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  population  in  sea  side  towns  than  in  inland  towns,  although 
the  deaths  from  consumption  are  fewer;  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  the  deaths  from  consumption  are  greater 
at  the  sea  side  than  inland,  (p,  535.)  Dr.  Ranking  remarks,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  "  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  treat 
this  disease  (scrofula)  both  at  the  sea  coast  and  in  an  inland  dis- 
trict, will  readily  admit  the  important  aid  which  they  have  derived 
from  sea  air  and  water."  (lib.  cit.  p.  2-1^.} 

iSea  voyages  in  temperate  and  warm  latitudes — have  been  still 
more  highly  extolled  than  a  residence  on  the  sea  shore.  After 
quoting  Aretseus,  Laennec  stated  his  conviction,  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge  in  his  day,  there  was  no  better  means  to  oppose 
to  the  disease ;  and  he  always  recommended^  either  a  sea  voyage 
or  a  residence  on  the  sea  shorCj  whenever  practicable.  A  long  list 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  surgeons  might  also  be  quoted 
in  favour  of  this  measm*e.  The  fiict  that  so  many  Europeans  go  to 
India  and  escape  the  disease,  has  often  been  referred  to  the  effects 
of  the  voyage  ;  so  also  the  frequent  improvement  of  the  health  on 
emigration  to  Canada,  has  been  referred  to  the  same  cause ;  but 
since  the  adoption  of  the  overland  route  as  respects  the  first  case, 
this  explanation  is  in  a  great  measure  invalidated.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  sea  voyages  have  been  attributed  to  the  qualities  of  the 
marine  atmosphere  already  describedj  to  a  more  equable  and  a 
negatively  electric  state,  and  to  other  causes. 

My  own  observation  of  the  results  of  sea  voyages  has  convinced 
me  how  much  depends  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  vessel,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient's  case.  In  simple  tuberculosis,  or  where 
there  is  no  local  disease,  which  prevents  tlie  patient  exposing  him- 
self freely  to  the  open  air,  and  his  animal  spirits  are  such  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  the  depressing  passions,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  change  in  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the 
individual  during  a  sea  voyage,  in  a  commodivoxia  ^xviV  ^0\  \ftwv^^^ 


vessel,  affortla  unequivocal  benefit,  and  may  arrest  tlie  development 
of  tubercles,  or  retard  their  course ;  and  in  some  instances  may 
promote  their  cure.  But  where  the  converse  of  these  circumstances 
obtains,  the  result  is  not  beaeficial,  but  injurious.  Many  tuber- 
culous subjects,  diuing  even  a  short  confinement  to  the  air  of  a 
close  cabin,  leaving  their  native  country  under  inauspicious  or  de- 
pressing circumstances,  have  had  tuberculous  afifections  rapidly 
aggravated;  suppuration  has  increaaedj  new  crops  of  tubercles  have 
been  deposited,  and  the  disease  brought  to  a  fatal  issue  mueh  quicker 
than  if  they  had  remained  at  home.  Even  an  ill-advised  voyage  to 
Madeira  has  not  infrequently  been  attended  with  this  effect. 

Mountain  air. — Contradictory  opmions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
advantage  of  mountain  air  in  different  forms  of  tuberculosis.  On 
the  one  hand^  the  siclily  frames  and  sallow  complexions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pontine  marshes  and  of  the  plains  of  Italy,  have 
been  compared  with  the  ritdtly  complexions  and  robust  limbs  of 
the  Alpine  peasantry  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is  asked, 
how  can  we  expect  advantage  in  localities  where  goitre,  cretinism, 
and  various  forma  of  scrofula  prevail?  One  mountain  climate, 
however,  differs  as  much  from  another  as  the  climates  of  different 
latitudes.  The  greatest  differences  imaginable  result  from  eleva- 
vation ;  and  minor  differences  from  aspect  and  locality.  At  a 
moderate  elevation  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  mountain  may 
be  saturated  with  moisture,  -whereas  at  a  greater  elevation  it  may 
be  comparatively  very  dry.  In  certain  localities  in  the  Swiss  olpSj 
the  sun  frequently  shines  brightly,  while  the  clouds  may  be  seen 
at  a  lower  range  deluging  the  plains  ;  and  the  vapour  in  the  higher 
ranges  is  precipitated  as  snow,  leaving  the  air  constantly  dry,  light 
and  elasticj  although  cold  ;  while  in  the  less  elevated  ranges,  the  air 
is  surcharged  with  moisturCj  and  the  valleys  are  soaked  with  rain. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  must  not  generalize  too 
much  even  as  respects  mountain  air^  but  must  look  into  the  merits 
of  each  locality. 

The  purest  mountain  air  agrees  with  a  large  proportion  of  tuba*- 
culous  subjectSj  unless  severe  local  disease  has  supervened,  and  then 
it  is  generally  too  sharp.  This  kind  of  air  agrees  well  with  those 
who,  ha\ing  been  originally  robust,  have  acquired  tuberculosis  by 
sedentary  occupations,  and  other  antihygienic  influences^  particu- 
larly if  snch  a  climate  be  natural  to  them. 
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Dr.  Biirgess  lias  given,  what  wo  can  but  consider  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  mountjiin  air,  at  the  baths  of  PanticosRj  already 
referred  to  (p.  536).  TLey  are  situated  at  the  head  of  a  mountain 
valley ;  the  climate  is  mild  when  the  north  wind  does  not  blow  ; 
and  extraordinary  cures  are  related ;  respecting  which,  however, 
from  the  author's  tone,  we  supjwac  him  to  be  incredulous.  The 
diminished  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the  plains  and  table  lands 
in  India  have  been  recorded  from  Dr.  Balfour's  statistics  {p<  032). 

I  have  also  several  times  referred  to  the  effects  of  the  mountain 
air  of  the  Andes  (pp.80,  536).  Those  affected  with  pulmonary 
disease  are  cured  by  a  residence  in  situations  5,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  Pacific.  For  the  removal  of  the  cough  and  other  symp- 
toms, the  native  practitioners  recommend  au  excursion  to  Sierra^ 
and  no  fact  appears  to  be  better  established,  than  that  this  change 
of  air  and  loaility  is  the  chief  means  of  recovery.  A  tour  to  the 
inland  valleys  is  attended  with  immediate  relief,  when  any  invalid^ 
no  matter  of  what  age,  sex,  or  condition,  is  much  emaciated  and 
subject  to  a  short,  dry  cough,  uneaKiucss  between  the  slioulders, 
and  a  febrile  pulse  ; — symptoms  which  usually  indicate  incipient 
phthisis ;  and  a  residence  in  the  interior  for  several  months  or  years, 
as  the  case  may  require,  frequently  secures  a  permanent  recovery. 

Our  countryman,  Dr.  James  Blake,  well  known  as  a  physiologist, 
describes  the  salubrious  qualities  of  the  mountain  air  in  California, 
about  2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  Rome.  Very  few  cases  of  either  phthisis  or  scrofula  are 
met  with,  and  the  disease  is  more  amenable  to  treatment  tlnm  in 
any  country  in  which  Dr.  Blake  has  practised.  The  general  licalth 
of  the  community  is  of  the  highest  character.*  After  a  residence 
of  a  few  months,  an  increase  of  weight  takes  place  and  the  counte- 
nance assumes  that  ruddy  tint,  the  most  unequivocal  sign  of  health 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  So,  also,  in  Upper  Canada,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Guelph,  an  elevated  region,  it  is  reported  that  a  scrofu- 
lous or  consumptive  case  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  tuberculous 
families  from  England,  many  individuals  having  exhibited  alarming 
tbreateniugs  of  phthisis,  never  shew  a  symptom  after  their  arrival.f 

I  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  elevation  are 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  habitual  increased  expansion 
of  the  chest. 
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II. THE    DIET. 

The  consideration  next  in  importance  to  the  air  respired,  is  the 
diet  upon  which  a  tuberculous  auhject  ought  to  subsist ;  we  shall 
have  to  consider  this  in  reference  to  infants,  children  and  adults. 

The  diet  of  tnherculons  infants, — The  appropriate  rules  under  this 
head  may  be  briefly  laid  down.  The  child  of  a  tuberculous  mother 
ought  never  to  be  nursed  by  its  mother.  The  child  of  a  tubercu- 
lous father  ought  to  be  nursed  by  the  mother,  if  she  be  Iiealtliy 
and  vigourous,  but  if  she  be  antemic  or  chlorotic,  or  aflfected  with 
any  liereditary  disease,  as  cancer  or  gout,  or  weakly  from  any 
cause  ;  or  if,  without  any  obvious  cause,  her  milk  be  insufficient, 
or  defective  in  nutritious  principles,  the  child  ought  not  to  be 
nursed  by  her  ;  and  since  the  mother  desirous  of  nursing  her  off- 
spring will  frequently  do  so,  pertinaciously  and  regardless  of  any 
consideration  respecting  iierself,  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  this 
rule  is  imperatively  demanded  for  the  interests  of  /le/-  child.  The 
attempt  to  bring  up  the  child  of  a  tuberculous  parent  by  hand 
ought  never  to  be  sanctioned. 

lu  selecting  a  wet-nurse,  the  hygienic  principles  generally  laid 
down  by  practical  writers  should  l>e  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the 
same  principles  of  rejection  are  applicable  as  in  the  case  of  the. 
mother.  There  must  be  no  marks  of  scrofula,  nor  any  siguii  of  ft 
tuberculous  constitution  ;  there  ought  to  be  no  symptom  of  any 
constitutional  debility  nor  of  any  liereditary  disease,  and  the  breast 
should  be  well  supplied  with  good  milk.  There  ought  to  be  no 
family  disease  whatever  liable  to  be  transmitted  hereditarily.  The 
wet-nurse  should  have  been  confined  about  the  same  period  as  tlie 
mother  of  the  child.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  her  health 
during  the  whole  period  of  suckling ;  she  should  occupy  a  large, 
well  ventilated  bedroom  j  should  take  considerable  exercise,  and  be 
much  in  the  open  air  j  should  have  good  nourishment,  void  of  ex- 
cess ;  should  be  able  to  maintain  her  strength  \^ithout  the  artificial 
aid  of  stimulants  J  should  have  sufficient  but  not  too  much  sleep, 
and  should  rise  and  retire  to  rest  at  early  and  regular  hours.  Ju.st 
in  proportion  as  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  will  the  chances  be 
of  eradicating  the  tuberculous  habit  in  the  infant  wlien  it  occurs 
in  the  slighter  degrees,  and  of  improving  the  constitution  when 
more  intensely  tuberculous. 

For  tbe  ftiat  ftvc  ot  ^vsLTcvowtKs  a  tuberculous  infant  ahouM  have 
no  other  food  than  tX^e  ^iTe3AS^.  mS^,>^>i.V  'aS.Vvx  'OaisA^tiod  it  most 
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frequently  becomes  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  light,  liquid  fari- 
naceous meals ;  and  occasionally  some  light  animal  broth.  If  a 
plan  of  diet  of  this  kind  is  found  to  succeed,  it  may  be  continued 
until  after  the  period  of  the  first  dentition  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
tuberculous  infanta  require  to  be  weaned  after  ten  or  twelve  months' 
nursing,  and  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  wet-nurse,  even 
before.  Nursing  protracted  beyond  thia  period  ia  calculated  to 
debilitate  and  give  effect  to  the  tuberculous  transformation  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  nutritive  blastema. 

The  diet  of  tuberculous  children. — Tlie  real  difficulty  as  respecta 
diet  arises  after  weaning.  Since  the  principles  of  dietetics  appli- 
cable here  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  we  must  refer  to 
the  next  head  for  some  of  the  more  important  considerations. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  moat  watchful  care  is  required  to  sec  that 
children  are  fed  with  a  diet  which  contains  all  the  staminal  or 
essential  principles  of  nutrition,  in  due  proportion  ;  that  they  are 
neither  over,  uor  under,  nor  too  seldom,  nor  too  frequently  fed ; 
and  that  their  diet  is  neither  too  concentrated  nor  too  diluted.  In 
practice^  we  find  all  these  points  moat  grievously  sinned  against. 
Animal  food  should  be  allowed  from  the  very  earliest  period  that 
they  can  masticate  it ;  and  they  shoidd  be  most  carefully  taught  to 
do  so.  They  ought  also  to  be  habituated  to  the  use  of  fat,  and 
should  any  difficulty  on  this  point  arise  the  meat  should  be  so 
chopped  and  mixed  with  the  fat  as  to  disguise  it.  Neither  the 
principle  of  invigorating  the  frame,  nor  the  tendency  to  strumous 
dyspepsia,  ought  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  the  latter  ought  to 
guide  us  in  the  rejection  of  injurioua  and  doubti'ul  articles  of  diet. 
Of  these,  articles  luuing  the  sacchai-ine  principle  as  a  basis  are, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  at  fault ;  an  excess  of  sugar  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against ;  and  when  we  consider  the  weak  struc- 
tiu-e  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  the  defective  animalization  of 
the  digestive  fluids,  it  becomes  obvious  how  necessaiy  it  is  to  pro- 
hibit fermentable,  and  tough,  indigestible  vegetable  matters,  as 
jama,  marraaladca,  fniits  with  thick  skins,  "  waxy  "  potatoes,  and 
the  like.  As  children  advance  in  years,  their  diet  admits  of  modi- 
fication, but  80  long  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  renovate  the  tuber- 
culous constitution,  and  no  local  disease  exists  already  inflaming 
the  blood,  a  good  diet  should  be  steadily  maintained.  Even 
throughout  various  forms  of  local  inflammatory  disease  suclv  ft.  ^^ 
is  attended  with  the  most  beueQcial  reHuVts  o\cx  VVtVoc.A'os.'wox- 
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festation,  as  frequently  witnessed  in  tuberculous  opbtbalxnia, 
cutaneous  aft'cctionsj  bronchitis,  affections  of  bones,  glands,  &c.  It 
Las  sometimes  bappened,  at  all  events  in  adults,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  good  diet,  iu  conjunction  witb  constant  exposure  to 
the  open  nir  and  exercise,  the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  has 
given  place  to  healthy  haematosis  and  the  local  disease  baa  healed, 
even  in  the  last  atngc  of  tuberculosis  pidmonalis. 

At  a  comparatively  eai'ly  age,  strengthening  beverages,  such 
as  porter  and  bitter  beer,  may  be  cautiously  allowed  to  tuber- 
culous subjects.  These  stimuli  are  often  borne  far  better  by 
such  subjects  than  by  the  healthy.  The  object  should  be  to  mix 
them  with  the  food  at  meals  with  a  view  to  promote  its  digestioDy 
and  to  contribute  to  its  nutritious  qualities.  But  1  believe  that 
the  minute  portion  of  alcohol  these  fluids  contain  has  an  idterior 
operation.  That,  received  into  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  even  car- 
ried into  the  blastema  of  the  tissues,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  more  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  promo- 
ting cell  growth  and  assimilation.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  young  subjects,  even  though  tuberculous,  and  when 
prescribed  as  a  remedial  agent,  ought  to  be  watched,  we  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  produce  over  action  and  consequent  exhaustion, 
either  iu  the  molecular  action  of  the  blood  or  in  the  action  of  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  system. 

Hie  diet  of  tuberculous  adults. — Most  of  our  observations  on  diet 
apply  to  all  ages,  and  the  question  is  not  only  important  as  respects 
individuals  who  may  be  sick,  but  the  habitual  diet  of  tuberculous 
families,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  medical  opinion  and  direction. 

The  first  great  point  as  respects  diet,  scientifically  considered,  is 
that  the  food  of  tuberculous  subjects  should  contain  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  staminal  principles.  These  should  be  of  good  quality; 
and  the  quantity  of  food,  as  a  whole,  should  be  sufficient  but  not 
excessive.  The  stamina!  principles  to  which  I  here  more  particu- 
larly refer  are,  the  proteiniform,  the  oleaginous,  the  saccharine, 
and  the  aqueous  elements  of  food,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Prout.  When 
we  find  delicate  subjectB  insidiously  passing  into  a  tuberculous 
condition,  or  tuberculosis  gradually  progressing,  indigestion,  m 
pointed  out  in  several  parts  of  this  treatise,  is  a  frequent  concomi- 
tant; but  whether  so  or  not,  on  strict  enquiry,  we  most  frequcnllj 
find  that  the  laws  of  health  are  violated  as  respects  the  component 
parts  of  tbe  food.    It  viVW  ^V  oTve^iNwi  tiVwvsvia.that  the  remark  doc$ 
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not  refer  to  that  hackneyed  enquiry  whether  this  or  that  particular 
article  employed  as  food  is  "  wholesome "  or  not,  but  to  the 
amount,  and  the  relative  proportions,  of  the  constituents  of  the  food 
actually  taken /per  diem,  per  mensem,  and  ptn'  annum.  Feed  even 
a  healthy  infant  with  some  fanciful  diet  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  starch,  and  in  about  six  weeks,  starvation  stares  you  in  the  face; 
not  because  such  diet  is  unwholesome  j  nor  because  a  sufficient 
bulk  of  food  18  not  taken  j  but  because  it  is  deficient  in  the  sta- 
minal  principles.  Add  to  this  diet  a  fair  proportion  of  protciniform 
aud  oleaginous  matter,  and  if  the  powers  of  life  have  not  been  too 
much  depressed,  liealthy  nutrition  rapidly  commences,  and  the 
emaciated  infant  recovers  health  and  strength.  This  illustration  is 
taken  from  the  state  of  health,  but  errors  of  this  kind  in  tuberculous 
subjects  are  fraught  with  even  more  disastrous  consequences.  It  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  clear  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
causation  is  not  frequently  derived  from  this  source;  and  under  all 
circumstances,  where  tuberculosis  exists,  the  most  judicious  atten- 
tion to  every  other  hygienic  and  therapeutic  principle  may  fail 
wholly  from  a  faulty  diet ;  whereas,  a  truly  good  system  of  diet, 
steadily  maintained,  wiU  enable  the  tuberculous  subject  to  resist 
the  operation  of  other  etiological  influences,  and  wUl  contribute 
greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  blood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  a  due  proportion  of 
those  principles  in  the  food  having  azote,  and  especially  protein, 
for  their  base,  but  we  are  totally  unacquainted  Avith  the  relative 
advantages  of  its  different  forma  and  compounds.  Some  have 
recommended  the  stronger  kinds  of  meat  containing  fibrin  exclu- 
sively \  others  adhere  to  a  more  albuminous  diet,  and  particularly 
new-laid  eggs ;  others  have  seen  much  benefit  from  the  flesh  of 
cold-blooded  animals,  as  of  the  turtle,  and  there  is  much  endeuce 
extant  on  the  value  of  a  diet  derived  from  this  department  of  the 
zoological  scale.  It  would  be  most  unphilosophical  to  attempt  to 
fix  a  rule  for  patients  indiscriminately,  even  as  respects  the  staminal 
principles  of  food.  Everything  must  depend  upon  their  age,  the 
state  of  their  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion,  and  their  capability 
of  bodily  exercise.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  its  uncom- 
plicated state,  the  best  diet,  that  is  to  say,  the  diet  containing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  more  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  that 
the  patient  can  digest,  is  undoubtedly  indicated. 

Under  this  head  our  attention  is  called  c^^ecvB^Vj  V.^  ^^  «^ 
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principle ,  and  the  necessity  there  is  of  taking  carej  at  all  ages, 
that  the  diet  contains  a  due  proportion.  PreWous  to  the  late  dis- 
covery of  the  use  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  many  scattered  facts  were 
recorded  which  bear  upon  this  point.  Beddoes,  Withering,  Dr.  R. 
Pearson,  M.  Creaser  of  Batli,  and  others,  ascertained  that  all  the 
forms  of  scrofnta  and  phthisis  are  remarkably  rare  among  butchers ; 
and  they  attributed  this  circumstance,  mainly,  to  butchers  living 
chiefly  on  animal  food  with/a^  They  ascertained  that  the  exemp- 
tion corresponded  with  having  lived  well,  and  eaten  hot  fat  meat 
for  breakfast ;  and  that  they  became  liable  to  obesity,  hepatic  ob- 
struction, and  apoplexy,  but  very  rarely  to  tuberculous  aflfectiouB.* 
A  similar  observation  haa  been  made  at  Montpellicr  and  other 
places. 

Butchers,  however,  do  not  enjoy  any  special  immunity  fix)m  this 
disease,  since  we  find  them  in  the  records  of  the  Consumption 
Hospitalj  and  the  exemptions  above  mentioned,  although  no  doubt 
in  part  attributable  to  the  cause  assigned,  may  be  referred  also  ia 
part  to  other  causes,  as  to  the  natuj'e  of  their  occupation,  which 
leads  them  more  into  the  open  air  and  renders  them  less  sedentary. 
But  attention  to  this  principle  of  dietetics  from  the  earlicat  infancy 
is  of  paramount  impoiiance.  The  breast  milk  is  often  deficient  in 
the  oily  principle.  Asses  milk  often  fails  on  this  account.  Tuber- 
cidous  subjects  will  be  frequently  found  to  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  rejecting  fat  from  their  dictj  and  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
cult}'  and  some  judgment  required,  in  bringing  them  back  to  its 
use.  In  instances  where  the  diet  of  tuberculous  subjects  has  been 
found  to  be  deficient  in  this  principle,  I  have  derived  great  advan- 
tage by  substituting  chocolate  as  a  nutritive  beverage,  instead  of 
tea.  In  young  subjects  affected  with  tuberculous  marasmus  I  have 
also  used,  with  advantage,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Paris  and  others, 
milk,  impregnated  with  the  fatty  element  of  mutton  suet^  by  enclo- 
sing suet  in  a  muslin  bag  and  then  simmering. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Lehmann,  that  a  small  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  alimentary  canal  is  essential  to  the  digestive  processes ;  and 
that  flesh  and  albuminous  matters  deprived  of  their  fat  are  less 
digestible,  although  an  excess  of  tliis  principle  exerts  an  injurious 
action.  He  yotj  correctly  remarks,  that  the  oily  principle  is 
absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  influences  the  metamorphoses  of  tLc 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood ;  exercising  also  a  yery  irapor- 
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tant  part  in  cell  growtb,  being  present  in  the  cell  during  its 
development,  and  the  nuclei  probably  consisting  of  it.  This  sub- 
ject has  ali-eady  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  essential  natui'e 
of  the  disease,  and  will  again  be  adverted  to  when  treating  of  the 
use  of  cod  liver  oil. 

"We  are  not  at  present  aware  of  the  true  relations  which  the 
staminal  principles  of  nutrition  bear  to  each  other ;  but  of  late 
yearsj  the  introduction  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  fatty  principle 
into  the  economy,  by  the  digestive  organs,  has  been  held  to  be 
beneficial  in  tuberculous  diseases ;  and  it  has  even  been  taught  that 
the  true  antagonism  of  tuberculosis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatty 
condition  of  the  body. 

Milk  diet. — No  system  of  diet  has  been  so  highly  and  so  generally 
extolled  as  a  milk  diet.  Au  exclttsively  milk  diet  has  been  fre- 
quently recommended.  Undoubtedly  milk  contains  all  the  alimen- 
tary principles,  but  they  are  in  proportions  and  combinations  suited 
to  the  aniund  system  in  infancy.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any 
evidence  which  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  advantages  of  milk  as  a 
general  anti-tuberculous  fluid,  and  I  must  refer  to  the  chapter 
on  etiology  for  some  of  the  principal  objections  that  appertain 
to  its  use.  If  patients  beyond  the  age  of  infancy  are  sustained 
exclusively  on  milk,  they  very  soon  tire  of  it.  The  circumstance 
that  it  assimilates  very  closely  in  its  nature  to  blood  is  by  no 
means  in  its  favor.  The  great  desideratum  is  that  the  system 
should  make  bloody  and  that  all  the  processes  of  hsematosis 
should  be  completely  performed,  from  digestion  in  the  first  pas- 
sages, to  depiuration  in  the  kidneys  and  liver  -j  and  no  advantage 
is  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  a  flui<l  into  the  stomach  which 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  prepared  for  sanguification.  I  offer  no 
objection  to  milk  forming  a  part  of  the  diet  of  the  tuberculous,  but 
I  am  convinced,  from  close  observation,  that  it  should  form  only  a 
small  part,  and  should  never  be  mainly  relied  on.  Great  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  I  believe  that  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  administered  to  tuberculous  subjects, 
may  produce  a  deposition  of  tubercle,  even  where  no  tubercle  pre- 
viously existed;  and  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  cows  is  a 
notorious  fact.  I  have  seen  an  infant  deprived  of  its  mother's  milk 
because  she  was  of  a  tuberculous  habit,  and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  a 
cow  whicU  died  of  consumption.  This  child  died  with  tubcrclea  vvv 
almost  all  the  internal  organs,  and  the  feclj  \u  ^yi\\\i^:t^A.o\^.  V\!Qo. 
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others  of  an  analogoua  nature,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  I  have  ever  since  been  suspicious  of  milk  as  forming 
any  considcraMe  j)ortion  of  the  diet  of  consumptive  people. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  reference  to  the  use  of  milk  in 
the  diet  of  the  tuberculous.  When  we  mention  milk — skim  milk 
is  generally  underHtuod,  that  is  to  say,  milk  deprived  of  the 
greater  and  more  nutritive  portion,  of  its  oily  principle.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  best  results  from 
the  use  of  milk,  have  ordered  milk  from  the  cow;  and  have  had  it 
taken  before  the  cream  had  time  to  rise,  or  the  finer  halitus  even 
to  disperse  itself.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  mi  11- 
that  has  cooled  and  is  skimmed.  All  the  salts  remain  in  the  skim 
milk  with  the  greater  part  of  the  caseine ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
salts  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  that  the  solubility  and 
digestibility  of  the  casein  is  modified.  Hence  I  hold  that  if  we 
are  to  depend  at  all  upon  milk  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
tuberculous  blood,  and  improving  the  cell  nutrition  of  tuberculous 
subjects^  whether  it  be  for  children  or  adults,  it  should  be  a« 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  state.  Goats'  milk  taken  from 
the  teat  by  young  infants,  I  believe  from  observation,  to  be  an 
adequate  diet,  and  a  useful  remedy.  For  adults,  a  glass  of  asses' 
or  cows'  milk  before  rising  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  once  or 
twice  daily,  is  also  beneficial,  and  to  the  morning  aUowance  for 
some  subjects,  a  dessert  spoonful  of  rum  may  be  added  with 
advantage  j  but  the  chances  of  recovery  must  be  very  small  indeed 
when  this  constitutes  our  main  reliance  as  respects  diet. 

Goats'  whey. — It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  goats*  whey  of 
particular  localities,  in  large  quantities,  two  or  three  quarts  in  a 
morning,  has  cured  consumption.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  this 
kind  of  whey  must  depend  upon  its  impregnation  with  the  aromft 
and  active  priuciples  of  herbs.  Accordingly  the  whey  produced  by 
goats  which  feed  on  high  dry  mountains,  as  those  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  some  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  has  obtained  the  highest  degree  of 
celebrity.  Regarding  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  of  low  Titiility» 
especially  seated  in  the  blood,  we  can  understand  the  ration^ile  of 
such  a  remedy  as  this.  The  gentle  and  healthful  stimulus  of  vege- 
table matter  thus  introduced  with  the  elements  of  the  liquor  saa- 
guinis,  into  the  circulatory  current,  must  tend  to  promote  the 
nutritive  actions  of  the  blood,  the  formation  of  the  corpuscles,  tlie 
perfect  atiucturc  anA  teiAute  o^  the  fibrin — in  factj  to  increase  tJi* 
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vitality  of  the  Wood  j  and  if  the  tuberculous  transformation  has  set 
in,  goats'  whey,  like  iodine  and  other  stimuli,  must  tend  to  coun- 
teract it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  stimulus^  from  its 
moderate  and  uniform  action,  throughout  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
might  be  attended  by  much  better  effects  than  some  of  our  most 
potent  reincdiea. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  been  led  by  circumstances 
occaaioually  to  have  infants  fed  during  the  ordinary  period  of 
suckbng,  upon  goat's  milk,  and  I  must  say,  that  they  have  always 
thriven  well.  In  a  family,  undoubtedly  tuljereulona,  where  some 
of  the  children  have  presented  tuberculous  disease  of  the  external 
glanda,  the  mother  being  compelled  to  relinquish  nursing,  and 
having  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  wet-nurse,  an  infant,  three 
mouths  oldj  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  marasmus,  completely  re- 
covered on  goats*  milk ;  it  had  nothing  but  the  breast  milk  of  one 
and  the  same  goat,  for  five  months,  and  is  now  a  perfectly  healthy 
child.  Goats'  milk  contains  as  great,  and  often  a  greater,  propor- 
tion of  the  oily  principle,  and  asses'  milk  a  very  decidedly  smaller 
proportion,  than  woman's  milk. 

Attention  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  chapter  on  etiology,  and 
an  adherence  to  the  understood  principles  of  dietetics^  will  guide 
us  in  the  details  aa  to  the  diet  in  each  particular  case.  I  am  prac- 
tically convinced  th^t,  habitual  excessive  dilution  is  very  injurious 
in  tuberculous  habits.  1  believe  it  assists  to  diminish  the  vitality 
of  the  blood,  and  tlu*  ntuiiber  of  the  red  corpuscles,  to  render  the 
liquor  sauguiuis  and  blastema  less  nutritivCj  and  to  deteriorate 
the  cells  and  weaken  the  fibres.  This  habit  should  accordingly  be 
corrected  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  treatment.  We 
must  be  careful  also,  in  our  attention  to  the  more  obvious  stamina! 
principles,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  adopting  a  diet  in  which  others 
that  have  not  been  mentioned  are  deficient ;  and  on  this  account, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  mixed  diet  is  necessary.  With  respect  to  the 
use  of  alcohohc  beverages,  I  must  refer  to  the  facts  already  stated 
(p.  456).  Entertaining  the  strongest  opinion  of  their  general 
injurious  influence  on  the  human  constitution,  I  am  not  satisfied, 
but  that  the  moderate  use  of  those  which  contain  some  nutriment, 
or  a  bitter  principle,  with  a  very  small  per  ceutage  of  alcohol,  as 
porter  and  the  light  bitter  ales,  is  attended  with  advantage.  At 
all  events,  I  have  seen  tuberculous  farailica,  by  whom,  from  a  verY 
early  age,  such  beverages  have  been  ImbitwAW^  A3A^i\,VvCft.  ^vskA 
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food   and   attention  to  hygiene  generally,  who  have  grown   up 
healthy ;  and  among  whom,  when  tuberculous  affections  have  oc- 
curred in  a  acrofulous  form,  they  have  run  a  comparatively  mild 
course,  and  have  terminated  favorably.     The  result  of  such  beve- 
rages taken  daily  is^  probably,  that  a  greatly  diluted  stimulus  Im 
habitually  contained  in  the  blood,  and  permeates  the  blastema, 
exciting  the  nutritive  actions,  and  promoting  fibrillation  and  cell 
growth.     At  the  same  time,  alcoholic  fluids  taken  to  the  extent  of 
exciting   the  nervous   powers,    and   materially   or   even    sensibly 
increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  must,  in  weakly 
subjects,  and  particularly  in  children,  by  producing  undue  action, 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power,  according  to  the  dynamic,  as 
well  as  the  chemical  laws,  reaidt  in  increased  debility,   and  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease.     So  that  upon  this  pointj  as  in  many 
others,  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  individual,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced. 

B. 

Tlie  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  elaboration  of  the 
materialfj  of  nutrition  and  tlie  formation  of  healthy  blood  in  the 
tuberculous  constitution,  involve  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance.  Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances, most  essential  in  tuberculous  subjects,  to  promote  and 
regulate  the  true  function  of  respiration,  the  digestion  of  food,  the 
secretions,  and  the  excretions. 

I. TEMPERATURE. 

A  definite  temperature  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  essential  vital 
molecular  actions  in  the  blood,  and  the  whole  of  the  above  men- 
tioned processes ;  and  provision  is  made  in  the  perfect  physio- 
logical state  of  the  organism  to  maintain  that  temperature.  In 
cold  climates  and  seasons,  when  the  solar  influence  is  slight  and 
the  radiation  of  animal  heat  great,  the  vital  process  is  assisted  by 
external  measiues  to  promote  warmth,  as  by  clothing  and  artificial 
heat  in  our  apartments;  but  I  consider,  that  in  this  climate,  the 
assistance  given  is  very  partial  and  inefficient^  and  guided  popu- 
larly by  erroneous  principles. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  in  tuberculosis  the  vital  powers  of  the 
blood  are  low,  and  the  molecular  actions  limited,  and  accordingly. 
the  heat  produeing  ^ovfct  \%  d<&&cient.     In  tuberculooB  subjects. 
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thcreforCj  as  in  tlie  young,  when  the  atmosphere  is  cold;  greater 
artificial  assistance  becomes  necessary  to  sustain  the  natural  tem- 
perature. Less  heat  is  developed  from  within,  and  the  body,  when 
placed  in  a  medium  below  the  temperature  of  98"*,  requires  more 
external  aid  to  sustain  its  tcinpcratui'c. 

The  difficulty  wliich  tuberculous  blood  has  in  suetaining  the 
heat  of  the  body  h  shewn  by  the  tendency  to  variations  of  tem- 
perature. At  those  perioda  of  the  day,  for  iustauec,  when  the 
different  stimuli  are  received  into  the  blood  as  food,  &c.  and  the 
eremacausis  of  the  materials  is  proceeding  vigorou.-ilyj  the  tciupeni- 
ture  of  98^  may  be  sustained ;  but  iu  the  abseuce  of  these  stimuli, 
and  at  other  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  under  the 
influence  of  external  cold,  it  Las  a  tendency  to  fall  below  the 
physiological  standard.  Even  when  eremacausis,  sauguificatiou, 
and  nutrition  are  moat  active,  the  development  of  caloric  is  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  deduced  that  iu  tubercu- 
losis, either  iu  its  minor  shades  aa  a  predisposition,  or  when  more 
confirmed,  the  external  surface  should  never  be  allowed  to  cool 
excessively,  and  moat  especially  that  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  ao  as  to  produce  upon  it 
the  continuous  effect  of  cold. 

The  physiological  principles  of  animal  temperature  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  tliis  disease ;  and  above  all, 
that  the  subjects  of  it  resemble  the  young  of  the  class  mammalia, 
generally,  iu  having  a  low  power  of  producing  heat.  The  result 
is,  that  the  function  of  respiration  is  more  under  the  influence  of 
external  temperature  than  in  health.  External  cold,  in  such  sub- 
jeets,  has  a  greater  effect  in  increasing  for  a  time  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  the  respi  ratory  movements,  wliich  increased  action 
tends  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers,  and  owing  to  the  low  vitality  of 
the  blood  in  tuberculosis  and  the  small  proportion  of  red  cor- 
puscles, an  approach  to  exhaustion  more  quickly  takes  place ;  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  respiration,  the  effects  of 
the  cold  are  npt  to  be  only  partially  counternctefl,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  l)ody  falls ;  this  occurs  especially  if  at  rest ;  and  when 
the  temperature  is  sustained  by  severe  exercise,  the  exhaustion  of 
H  fatigue  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  sink  more  rapidly  and  still  lower. 
H  The  effect  of  cold  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  to  produce  con- 
H    traction  of  the  capillaries,  to  diminish  the  qiuintit>f  \i?  UWA  ^ivt^NSi.- 
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lating  in  tliem^  to  nrreat  the  cutaneous  secretions  and  to  excite  the 
cutaneous  nenxa;  the  result  is  that  the  blood  is  thrown  upon  the 
internal  organs,  and  particularly  upon  the  leaser  circulation  in  the 
lungSj  the  physiologicul  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscultu"  iwwcrs,  and  accordingly  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  circulation. 

The  vis  phjidolof/ica  7iaturcE,  in  these  phenomena,  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  reaction  which  follows  in  healthy  subjects,  where 
there  are  a  suflBcient  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  sufficient  vital 
power.  But  in  the  tuberculous  constitution,  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  where  tho..  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  is  intact, 
or  even  more  acute  than  natural,  reaction  is  imperfect,  and  exhaus- 
tion more  likely  to  occur.  In  some  of  the  w^oret  cases,  where  tlic 
nervous  system  is  involved  in  the  malnutrition,  and  its  powers  arc 
depressed,  the  favorable  results  of  this  excitability  and  reaction 
are  still  less  manifest,  the  power  of  increasing  the  internal  evo- 
lution of  heat  is  leas,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  more 
decided. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  agency  of  external  cold  and  diminished 
power  in  the  vital  process  of  producing  heat,  if  not  duly  appre- 
ciated and  counteracted,  has  a  most  iujuriuus  tendency  ;  and  the 
immense  importance  of  sustaining  the  animal  temperature  soon 
becomes  evident.  In  tuberculous  infants  and  children  it  is  doubly 
importantj  by  reason  of  their  infancy  and  the  tuberculous  condi- 
tion of  their  blood. 

It  is  not  the  effect  of  cold  apphcd  suddenly  or  for  a  short  period 
only  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  effect  of  its  coniinuous 
operation.  There  are  very  few  persons,  even  among  the  tuber- 
culous, who  cannot  bear  the  shock  of  cold  for  a  limited  periotl, 
particularly  if  the  body  be  previously  heated.  But  where  the 
power  of  producing  heat  is  low,  the  body  soon  becomes  cooled 
below  the  natural  standard,  and  then  it  is,  that  the  injuriousi 
effects  of  cold  arc  experienced ;  these  effects,  in  children  and  old 
people,  are  cumulative,  and  often  not  made  immediately  sensible 
or  apparent ;  ftn{l  this  is  the  case  also  in  tuberculous  subjects. 

This  indication  divides  itself  into  two  parts : — 

I.  7b  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  blood  within  doors,  and 
during  sedentary  ocm/pations. — I  consider  this  part  of  the  trent- 
ment  of  tuberculosis  moat  inelTicieutly  attended  to  in  gcncnd. 
Th(^  object  should  be  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  » 
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uniform  stamlard  witliin  doors  aiul  during  sedentary  occupations, 
and  it  is  to  be  effected  by  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  and  by  clothing, 

III  our  autumiiaj  winters  and  springH,   to  sustain  the  heat-pro- 
ducing power  of  a  tuberculous  subject,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
whob  1}ody  at  98^,  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept  at  a  nearly 
uniform  temperature  of  from  GG"  to  65",  varying  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  external  temperature.     Every  room  in  the  house  should 
be  kept,  day  and  night,  at  tbis  degree;  a  circumatauce  rarely  if 
ever  attended  to.     la  one  of  our  ordinary  private  houses,   where 
there  were  several  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  one  of  tuberculosis 
puhnonalis,  I  have   fouad  tlie  temperature  of  the  bed-room  in  a 
winter  morning  S'i°  to  35*,  that  of  the  stair-caaes  and  passages  33°, 
that  of  the  breakfast-room  ranging  from  40*  to  80',  being  at  40" 
near  the  doors  and  windows,  and  80^  near  the  fire-places.     Tho 
sitting  rooms  in  the  morning  have  been  45^,  and  in  the  evening  75°. 
Tliia  variability  of  temperature  is  most  injurious  to  tuberculous 
coustitiitioiia.     A  delicate  female  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  animal  temperature  has  been  sustained  for  many 
hours,   first  meets  with  the  shock  consequent  upon  plunging  into 
an  atmosphere  at  nearly  the  freezing  point ;   she  then  occupies 
herself  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more  at  her  toilet 
table,   and   gets  thoroughly    chilled;   in   pasfling   already   eliilhul 
through  the  passages  and  corridors  down  stairs,  she  meets  with  a 
blast  of  cold  air,  she  then  takes  her  seat  close  to  the  fire  within  a 
range  of  intense  radiation,  the  front  of  her  body  is  subject  to  a 
temperature  of  140°  or  IGO".  A  draught  of  air  plays  upon  bcr  bai'k 
at  40'', — on  one  side  her  limbs  are  subject  to  air  at  40"',  and  on 
the  other  side  at  GO",   for  notwitlistanding  the  laws  of  equilibriuui 
it  may  be  shewn  cxporiracntally  tlmt  all  these  ditlcrcnccs  of  tem- 
perature frequently  exist  in  the  same  apartment.     Under  these 
circumstances,  not  only  are  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs,  chilled, 
and  a  general  sensation  of  chill  or  cold  produced,  but  the  hcnt- 
produeing  power  is  still  further   depressed,   and   the   individual 
thereby  rendered   less   competent  to  resist  the  agency   of  cold 
throughout  the  day»  parti<!ubirly  in  the  external  air. 

The  popular  objection  to  properly  warmed  roomSj  viz.  that 
"  they  increase  the  danger  of  taking  cold,"  is  founded  upon  the 
most  erroneous  principles,  or  rather,  neither  upon  reasoning  nor 
cxiHirience.     In  the  coldest  climates,  as  of  l\M»*\ft.  ww^ XiVoJwvA^ 
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tlie  rooms  are  far  better  heated  than  in  England ;  the  huts  of  the 
peasantry  arc  said  to  resemble  ovens  rather  than  rooms  ;  yet  the 
inhabitants  leave  their  rooms  and  respire  an  atmosphere  below 
zero  -with  imx)unity ;  and  colds  arc  leas  frequent  than  with  us. 
Even  persons  iu  hcaltli  experience  less  inconvenience  from  espo- 
sure  to  external  cold  after  being  in  a  warm  room,  with  their  bodies 
and  limits  of  a  uniform  natural  teraperatun;,  than  they  do  when 
they  pass  into  the  cold  air  already  in  a  state  of  chill ;  and  expo- 
sm-e  to  ct)hl  is  still  less  injurious  when  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  above  the  natural  standard.  Dr.  Southey  remarks :  "  Let 
two  men  set  out  on  a  mail  coach  on  a  cold  night,  the  one  well 
warmed  when  he  takes  hia  seat,  the  other  shivering  from  cold, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  of  fifty  miles,  the  man  who  started 
warm  will  hardly  have  felt  cold,  and  the  other  will  never  have  been 
warm."* — In  tuberculosis,  in  proportion  to  the  low  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  when  the  body  is  already 
chilled  present  themselves  in  an  aggravated  form. 

If  therefore  tuberculous  subjects  are  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
recovery,  the  indoor  temperature  must  be  sustained  at  a  uniform 
standard,  and  that  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  ought  to  be  from  55°  to  60*  Fahr. 

Let  no  one  be  deluded  with  the  false  notion,  that  living  in 
draughty  houses  of  unequal  temperature  is  conducive  to  heidtli — 
that  it  renders  the  body  hardy,  or  less  susceptible  of  the  morbid  in- 
fluence of  damp  and  cold  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  physiological  impos- 
sibility, and  the  converse  is  the  truth.  The  heat-producing  power  of 
the  animal  economy  is  sustained,  ctBteris paribus,  by  a  certain  degree 
of  external  warmth,  and  depressed  by  cold  in  proportion  to  its  de- 
gree and  continuance.  It  is  true  that  a  provision  is  made  for  the 
regidation  of  animal  heat,  and  that  reaction  is  produced  by  the 
impresaion  of  cold  j  but  the  operation  of  this  law  depends  upon  the 
exerciac  and  food,  the  integrity  of  the  health,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  pulmonary  apparatus  ;  and  even  in  health,  its  continued  opera- 
tion, to  meet  incessant  vicissitudes,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Where  the  heat-producing  power  is  radically  defective,  or  below 
the  standard  of  health,  reaction  becomes  weak,  with  difficulty  sus- 
tained, or  impossible.  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  well  fed 
chiefly  with  animal  food,  by  warm  clothing  and  warm  habitations 
are  enabled  to  expose  themselves  to,  and  bear  with  imptmity,  an 
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intensely  cold  atmosphere  every  day,  and  aa  already  urged  arc  leaa 
liiilile  to  cuUls,  coujjha  and  conauiuptiou  thau  the  Eiiglisli. 

In  recommending,  in  the  treatment  of  the  tuberculous,  that 
thoir  lutbitations  should  be  better  wanijcjd,  the  priueiplG  of  venti- 
lation and  a  sullicient  renewal  of  air  must  not  be  overlooked.  I 
hcUevc  the  primary  rfcaidcratiim  ia,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  that  feeda  the  apartment  should  be  raised  to  the  requislto 
standard.  For  this  piu'posc  it  is  not  necessary  to  dispense  with 
the  fire  and  open  lire-place.  A  well  constructed  stove  to  warm  the 
well  of  the  staircase  and  the  passages  in  sufficient.  Ifj  in  the  winter 
season,  the  air  in  this  part  of  the  house  is  kept  at  from  about  55* 
to  GO',  there  will  be  all  the  cheerfulness  arising  from,  but  less  de- 
pendence upon,  the  open  fire,  the  evil  of  draught  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  tuberculous  subject  may  move  about  througlumt  the 
house  and  may  sit  and  read,  M'ork,  or  take  racids,  in  any  part  of 
the  room,  without  any  necessity  to  go  within  the  sphere  of  intense 
radiation  from  tlie  fire.  The  especial  precautions  required  in  the 
supjdy  and  es^cuditurc  of  the  warm  air  of  the  passages  arCj  tliat  it 
slionld  be  regular  and  continuous,  derived  from  without,  and  pure, 
not  too  dry,  and  that  it  is  neitlicr  stagnant  nor  anppUed  in  forcible 
currents;  for  draughts  or  cuiTcnts  of  hot  dry  air  are  as  injurious  as 
those  of  cold  air,  and  sometimes,  from  their  deceptive  character, 
more  so.  The  tuberculous  inmates  of  a  house,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  thus  regulated — infimts,  children  and  lulults— will,  for  the 
most  part,  with  proper  attention  to  clothing,  be  able  to  take  exer- 
cise iu  the  open  air,  more  or  less,  in  ahnost  all  weathers,  and  the 
mlvautages  of  returning  to  a  warm  house  in  cold  weather  will  not 
be  foimd  less  than  those  of  being  comfortably  warm  on  going  into 
the  cold. 

II.  To  sustain  the  animal  iempei-ature  out  of  doors. — If  it  be 
essential  in  tuberculosis,  to  sustain  the  animal  temperature  within 
doors  by  artificial  assistance,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  in  the  colder 
atmosphere  out  of  doors. 

From  that  which  has  already  been  stated,  it  follows,  that  tuber- 
culous subjects  should  never  expose  themselves  to  the  external  cold 
except  when  the  bodj'^  is  warm.  When  they  are  about  to  do  so, 
imd  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  chilled,  they  should  previously 
resort  to  artificial  heat ;  and  it  is  always  safer  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature above  the  natural  standard,  than  to  allow  it  to  remain  below. 
Tlii&  rule  ia  in  no  case  of  more  frequent  practical  ^vu^^-axvRfc  ^ 
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I  in  the  treatment  of  young  delicate  cliildren.    It  onglit  to  be  laid 

I  down  as  a  rule  to  nurses,  never  to  be  deviated  from,  that  before 

I  tUey  take  children  into  the  open  air  in  cold  weatherj  they  should 

^^       be  careful  that  their  limbs  are  thoroughly  -warmed. 
^^B  Dr.  Southey  states,  "  in  all  those  eases  in  M'hich  I  have  reoom- 

f  mended  confinement  in  rooms  heated  to  60**  or  65*,  I  have  remarked 

I  that  the  attendants  most  employed  in  those  rooms  were  less  subject 

I  to  catarrhs  than  the  rest  of  the  family," 

^B  The  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  important 

^^  consideration  in  connection  with  the  temperature,  and  the  habits  of 
out-door  exercise,  in  cold  weather,  by  tuberculous  subjects.  For 
the  most  part  they  arc  prohibited  crossing  the  threshold  of  their 
habitations  when  the  weather  is  cold,  damp,  showery,  wet,  or 
threatening  to  be  wet  ;'aud  they  very  soon  engender  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  slightest  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  accordingly, 
of  i"emaining  within  doors  for  weeks  and  months  together,  I  am 
quite  certain,  not  only  that  this  seclusion  is  carried  much  too  far, 
but  that  it  has  a  most  injurious  tendency.  With  a  perfectly 
adequate  notion  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  with 
sedentary  occupations,  I  still  think  too  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  reference  to  out  of  door 
exercise  in  this  climate,  particularly  by  females  and  children-  Our 
Novemhcr  fogs,  for  instance,  increase  the  conducting  power  of  the 
air,  and  render  it.  thereby  relatively  colder,  although  radiation  is 
diniinialied,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  cold  are 
thereby  rendered  more  necessary  ;  but  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  not  directly  associated  either  with  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  disease  or  its  frequency. 

When  tuberculous  subjects  expose  themselves  to  rain  or  a  cold 
atmosphere,  surcharged  with  moisture,  they  require  to  be  more 
cautious  not  to  leave  the  house  chilled,  and  also  not  to  take  excrciae 
sufficient  to  heat  themselves  unduly.  It  is  in  this  latter  that  the 
danger  liea.  Just  enough  exercise  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
body  comfortably  warm,  and  not  sufficient  to  hurry  the  circulatioD 
juid  excite  perspiration.  So  sure  as  this  is  done,  the  cooling  pro- 
cess commences,  and  with  it  the  risk  of  the  mjurious  cfiFects  of  the 
body  being  partially  or  generally  chilled;  and  in  tuberculous 
subjects  those  eifccts  consist  especially  in  colds,  coughs,  gbmdaiar 
nffections,  and  the  hke.  Patients  should  be  especially  cautaooed 
when  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,   by  no  means  to  run  ao  u 
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to  get  heated;  but  to  walk  at  a  pace  sufficient  to  keep  the  body 
and  all  its  parts  at  a  safe  temperature^  When  they  reach  home 
their  immunity  from  the  injurious  effect  of  cold  and  damp  depends 
very  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Damp  or  wet 
clothes  should  be  changed,  and  if  a  subjectj  however  delicate, 
has  been  even  soaking  wet  throughj  but  at  the  same  time  has 
avoided  over  heating,  and  change  his  wet  clothes  in  a  warm  room, 
it  ia  impossible  that  the  wetting  can  do  any  harm.  The  mischief 
always  arises  from  the  coohng  process,  and  the  chances  of  its 
arising  are  proportionate  to  the  previous  heat  of  the  body  and 
the  low  temperature  to  which  it  is  subsequently  submitted. 
A  healthy  woman  heating  herself  in  a  shower  of  rain,  changing 
her  clothes  in  a  cold  bed-room,  and  then  sitting  in  a  draught, 
is  nearly  certain  to  iacur  some  one  or  other  of  the  morbid 
effects  of  cold ;  whereas,  a  deHcate  woman,  getting  soaking  wet 
through^  but  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  body  to  be  either 
heated  or  chilled,  and  returning  to  a  habitation  in  which  all  the 
rooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  and  appropriate  temperature,  may  do 
so  a  thousand  times  without  any  injurious  consequcncea. 

The  greatest  caution  is  necessary  when  the  body  is  in  a  pers- 
piring state,  as  respects  change  of  temperature.  Perspiration  is  a 
cooling  process,  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  vaporization  or 
transpiration.  It  most  frequently  results  from  the  blood  having 
been  unduly  heated  and  its  circiUation  hurried.  Drinking  while 
the  body  is  warm,  the  atmosphere  being  at  the  same  time  warm 
and  loaded  with  vapour,  viill  often  produce  it  suddenly,  even  in 
health,  but  especially  in  the  tuberculous.  In  tuberculous  subjects 
with  a  very  low  heat  producing  power,  in  this  manner  what  is 
called  "  clamminess,^^  is  very  readily  brought  on.  That  is  to  say, 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  raised,  and  perspiration  is 
rapidly  produced ;  but  owing  to  the  instabihty  of  the  powers  of 
sustaining  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  external  parts  falls  the 
moment  increased  transpiration  begins,  and  the  surface,  or  certain 
parts  of  it,  becomes  cool  and  moist,  or  "  clammy."  The  surface 
should  never  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  colder  atmosphere 
during  the  continuance  of  this  state.  It  is  then  that  the  impression 
of  oold  becomes  injurious,  when  the  whole  body  or  any  of  its  parts 
la  more  or  leas  rapidly  cooling,  and  wlieu  exercise  has  ceased  to 
sustain  the  circulation  and  the  normal  production  of  animal  heat. 
Colds,  cougliSj  congestions  and  inflammations  are  with  the  ^*iHi^ss^ 
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facility  produced,  by  draughts  of  cold  air  and  exposure  to  cold 
under  such  cii'cumstanceSj  but  the  popular  notion  that  these 
illnesses  result  from  exposure  to  cold  while  the  body  is  heate*i,  is 
an  error ;  they  result  from  exposure  to  cold  while  the  heated  body 
is  coohng  by  the  processes  of  transpiration  and  perspiration^  and  the 
chances  of  injurious  con.soquences  are  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  the  cooling  process,  and  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  cold. 

Clothing. — Tlie  clothing  of  tuberculous  subjects  requires  very 
careful  management.  The  notion  that  to  render  people  "  hardy  " 
they  must  go  half  naked,  is  another  frequent  popular  error.  The 
material  and  the  quantity  of  clothing  require  consideration, 
and  they  should  be  regulated  by  the  change  of  season  and  the 
change  of  weather,  and  not  by  the  fashion.  Tuberculous  sub- 
jects will  do  well  also  to  adapt  their  clothing  to  different  periods 
of  the  day,  au<l  where  they  live  in  cold  and  draughty  houses, 
even  for  the  different  apartments  they  occupy.  In  one  account  of 
the  Russians  before  me,  it  is  remarked,  that  they  go  very  warmly 
clad  out  of  doorsj  nothiug  bciug  left  open  to  the  action  of  the  air 
but  the  face  and  neck,  "  although  they  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  within."  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixviii,  p. 
620.)  The  principle  of  clothing  in  cold  weather  is  to  insulate  the 
system  and  preserve  its  natural  temperature,  and  in  warm  weather 
to  allow  of  free  continuous  transpiration  without  exciting  perspira- 
tion. Perspiration,  owing  to  the  evaporation  which  attends  it,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  a  cooling  process,  but  it  is  far  less 
coohng  to  the  blood  than  vaporization  and  transpiration.  To 
promote  perspiration  for  the  piu-pose  of  keeping  the  body  oool, 
when  subject  to  undue  heatj  is  a  great  mistake ;  except  so  far  as 
it  corresponds  with  vaporization,  it  is  a  heating  process,  and  such 
correspondence  is  by  no  means  constant ;  the  coohng  process  is 
not  so  iiniform  nor  so  eflicieut  wlicn  perspiration  is  forced  by 
excessive  clothing,  continued  drinking,  exercise,  or  stimulus,  as  it 
is  with  a  soft  skin  without  perspiration.  The  body  will  bear 
exposure  to  a  very  high  temperatice  indeed  when  dry,  but  if 
moistened  it  can  no  longer  sustain  it. 

When  then  it  is  inipractieal)lc  to  sustain  the  necessary  uniformity 
in  the  temperature  of  the  house,  tuberculous  subjects  ought  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  external  warmth  by  clothing.  Here 
again  there  is  a  very  common  popular  error  in  the  belief  that 
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warm  clothing  renders  the  body  more  obnoxious  to  cold.  The 
same  reasoning  and  similar  facts  drawn  from  experience  are  suf- 
ficient to  refute  this  error.  The  seal-skin  dresses  of  the  Eaqui- 
ninux  are  warmer  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  great  coats,  and  they 
enable  the  wearer  to  resist  the  lowest  temperature;  nor  do  the 
furs  used  by  tlie  Ruasians  render  them  more  subject  to  colds, 
coughs,  or  consumption.  The  clothing  worn  iu-doors  by  invalids, 
male  and  female,  in  this  climate,  considering  the  imperfections  of 
our  dwellings  as  respects  temperature,  is  in  my  opinion  generally 
inadequate;  and  I  consider  that  the  custom  ought  to  be  prescribed, 
for  tuberculous  subjects,  of  employing  extra  in-door  clothing  in 
moving  from  heated  rooms  to  cold  passages,  bed-rooms,  and  water- 
closets. 

For  tuberculous  subjects  then,  apart  from  the  considerations 
that  relate  to  local  disease,  as  a  remedial  measure,  I  would  recom- 
mend, that,  keeping  themselves  thoroughly  warm  within  doors 
and  during  scdcntaiy  employments,  they  brave  the  external  atmos- 
phere of  this  climate  fully.  That  they  expose  themselves  to  it 
during  rain,  hail,  fog,  snow,  cold,  heat  and  wiud.  Not  without 
due  precautions,  the  physiological  principles  of  which  have  already 
been  stated.  They  should  never  go  out  without  being  comfortably 
warm  at  starting ;  they  should  never  remain  out  if  they  become 
cold  or  chilly  and  cannot  sustain  that  degree  of  warmth ;  hence 
exercise  aud  clothing  must  be  didy  adjusted.  They  shoidd  never 
unduly  heat  themselves,  particularly  to  excite  perspiration,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  damp  or  cokl.  Even  infants  shoiild  be  habitu- 
ated to  the  external  air  at  all  seasons  from  an  early  age.  The 
effects  of  this  exposurCj  with  all  the  necessary  precautions,  ought 
to  be  watched.  If  properly  regulated,  it  will  in  most  instances 
produce  increased  energy  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  with 
all  the  signs  of  healthy  reaction  ;  and  although  this  should  occur 
only  in  a  sliglit  degree,  it  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  If  it 
produce  depression  of  the  vital  energies,  torpor,  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep,  it  is  injurious ;  lint  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  discri- 
minate whether  the  result  be  the  effect  of  the  exposure  or  of  the 
exercise  taken  to  sustain  the  temi)orature.  It  would  be  futile  to 
expect  benefit  from  exercise  in  the  ojien  air,  when  exertions  arc 
demanded  beyond  the  available  strength,  to  sustain  the  warmth  of 
the  system.  A  tuberculous  subject  then  should  be  instructwl  at 
all  times  duiing  cold  weather,  whether  for  one  kind  of  «i\.<ix<!A»fe  «4X 
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another,  to  leave  the  house  thoroughly  wann  and  well  clad,  to 
quicken  his  movements  for  a  short  distance,  or  until  he  finds  by 
his  sensations  that  the  warmth  of  his  body  is  fully  sustained,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  slacken  them ;  and  he  may  then,  often,  be  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  without  fati^e,  and  without  incurring  anv 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  a  low  temperature. 

When  tuberculous  subjects  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  debility,  or 
arc  affected  with  local  diseases,  so  that  the  principle  of  daily  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  cannot  be  carried  out  systematically  in  one 
locality,  then  arises  the  question  of  change  of  locality,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  residence  in  a  protected  or  a  wanner  situation,  and  all 
those  considerations  which  relate  to  change  of  climate  and  change 
of  air. 

III.  To  avoid  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature. — ^A  high  tem- 
perature is  often  even  more  injurious  to  tuberculous  subjects  than 
exposure  to  cold.  Applied  continuously  it  has  a  depressing  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  energy,  and  causes  languor  and  lassitude  with 
disinclination  both  to  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  It  often  happens 
that  tuberculous  subjects,  who  are  so  sensible  to  extreme  cold,  arc 
also  most  acutely  sensible  to  the  "oppression"  of  external  heat.  This 
arises  from  two  circumstances,  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  and  tlie  want  of  adjustment  between  the  respiratory  fuuctioojf 
and  the  external  temperature.  When  the  external  temperature  ii 
high,  in  a  pliysiological  state,  the  true  function  of  respiration  dimi- 
nishes ;  and  so  in  tubercidosis,  the  function  of  respiration  is  lower 
than  in  health,  but  it  ia  not  sufficiently  low  to  compensate  for  the 
effect  of  the  continued  operation  of  external  heat ;  nor  has  it  tliD 
power  of  adjustment  as  in  health.  On  the  contrary,  external  heat  fre- 
quently increases  the  respiration  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  then 
there  is  not  only  the  external  heat  but  the  internal  production  of 
heat  to  produce  the  oppression.  The  antagonism  to  this  is  found 
in  the  insensible,  vaporous  transpiration  and  the  perspiration ;  but 
these  are  often  partial  in  their  operation  and  imperfect  in  their 
results ;  and  when  they  arc  more  complete  and  efficient,  the  sur- 
face ia  often  cooled  below  the  natmral  standard,  sometimes  very 
suddenly,  and  becomes  "  clammy."  These  latter  effects  arc  jat*- 
moted  by  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  augmented  tcmpcrvtme; 
and  are  the  direct  consequences  of  the  low  power  of  sustaining 
tlic  natiu-al  standard  of  heat,  as  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts 
rapidly  cools. 
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These  considerations  explaiu  the  frequent  injurious  effects  of 
hot  climates  upon,  tuberculous  subjects;  the  relief  afforded  by 
migration  from  the  sultry  ahore  or  valley  to  the  mountaiu  plain ; 
and  the  apparently  contradictory  sensations  complained  of  by 
tuberculous  subjects,  under  different  cir  cum  stances  of  heat  and 
cf^Ul  J  and  they  are  junong  those  circumstances  wliich  render 
change  of  air  or  change  of  climate  necessary  in  hot  seasons  and 
hot  countries. 


II. — EXERCISE, 

On  reference  to  the  subject  of  deficiency  of  exercise,  as  a  cause  of 
the  disease,  (p.  4.G2)j  and  to  that  of  the  diminution  of  muscular 
power  as  a  symptom  (pp.  99,  109),  the  importance  of  exercise  in 
the  treatment  is  manifest.  The  best  system  of  hygiene,  in  all  other 
essential  respects,  and  the  most  efficient  therapeutical  measures, 
will  failj  if  judicious  instructions  are  not  given,  and  carried  out,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  exercise  to  be  taken  by  tuberculous  subjects. 
This  has  been  felt  by  practitioners  of  ail  ages,  biit  none  have 
attached  more  importance  to  it  than  Sydenham  ;  who  declared^  that 
bark  is  not  more  effectual  in  curing  agues  than  exercise  is  in  curing 
consimiption. 

In  favour  of  exercise  as  a  remedy,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Galen,  Stahl,  Sydenham,  Baglivi,  Dolaeus,  Lassalle,  Desault, 
Priugle,  Lieutaud,  Fothergili^  Salvadori,  May,  Rush,  Bayle.  (Young 
on  Consumption.)  Sir  J.  Clark,  Lugol,  Carmichael,  and  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  modem  timesj  hAve  also  written 
on  its  advantages.  Dr.  Rush,  who  combated  the  disease  in  his  own 
person,  is  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates ;  he  regards  horse 
exercise  and  long  joumies  as  a  "radical  cure." 

Many  of  these  celebrated  men  have  recorded  cures  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  all  its  stages,  which  they  have  attributed  to  exercise  alone, 
or  to  exercise  in  combination  with  other  remedies ;  and  particularly 
with  good  diet.  I  have  before  me  a  collection  of  cases,  published 
by  different  practitioners  at  different  times,  as  instances  of  reco- 
very from  tuberculosis  pulmonahs ;  in  a  majority  of  which,  exer- 
cise, and  particularly  horse  exercise,  was  the  prominent  remedy. 
Yet,  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  general  activity  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  frequent  use  of  horse  exercise,  upwards  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  deaths  at  this  time^  are  produced  by  tuberculous  dis- 
eases. 
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In  truth,  there  is  hut  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  tuberculous 
cases  for  which  exercise  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy.  It  may  be  said, 
that  its  application  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  impracticable.  We 
■will  not  stop  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  may  be  true,  but  at 
all  events,  this  principle  of  prophylaxis  and  cure  ought  to  be  a  pri- 
mary consideration  in  every  plan  of  b'eatment. 

Exercise  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  may  be  either  active  or 
passive;  (general  or  limited;  and  includes  eguestriafif  pedestntmt 
and  carnage  exercises.  The  whole  subjectj  to  be  treated  philoao- 
phically,  would  occupy  a  considerable  volume  ;  in  this  place  wc  can 
only  direct  attention  to  the  more  essential  considerations. 

The  primary  object  of  exercise  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
individual;  hence,  in  prescribing  it,  we  are  dealing  with  vital 
power.  \¥e  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  existing  state 
of  the  vital  power  of  the  patient. 

The  indisposition  to  muscular  exertion  in  a  majority  of  tubercu- 
lous subjects,  and  to  both  mental  and  muscular  exertion  in  others, 
has  l)een  described.  The  proceedings  adopted  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency require  to  be  based  upon  the  most  judicious  principles.  \Ve 
have  to  bear  in  mindj  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  state  of  health  iu 
which  there  is  direct  debility,  or  a  very  inadequate  development  of 
vital  force.  At  the  same  time  there  is  morbid  excitabilitv,  and  ac- 
cordingly,  by  injudicious  proceedings,  a  great  risk  of  exhausting  the 
little  power  that  exists.  The  effect  of  that  exhaustion  is,  necessarily, 
to  arrest  all  those  processes  upon  wliich  the  system  is  dependent 
for  the  renewal  of  muscular  power.  Violent  temporary  exertions, 
under  these  circumstances,  can  but  be  most  injuriousj  and  it  is  iu 
this  way  that  occupations  of  life  attended  with  such  exertions  prove 
injurious.  They  tend  to  a  still  smaller  production  of  vital  pover 
and  confirm  the  debility  of  the  disease.  Many  an  individual  who 
might  have  hved  for  a  long  period,  or  recovered,  has  had  the 
disease  irretrievably  precipitated  by  such  exertions.  At  the  same 
time,  moderate^  continuous  exercise,  which  expends  a  portion  of  the 
availaWe  vital  force  without  exhausting  it,  induces  the  natural  reac- 
tions by  wliich  it  is  renewed.  That  is  to  say,  it  excites — the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries^thc  nutritive  processes  in  all  the  tiMQCft 
— ^the  demand  for  supply  or  the  appetite — the  digestive  and  respi- 
ratory functions — and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  organizing  tnole- 
cules  and  the  physical  agents  essential  to  life.  Ivet>ping  th««o 
principles  steadily  in  view,  they  may  be  made  to  operate  u  no- 
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erring  guides  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  tuberculous  subjects. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  in  tuberculous  subjects  the  heart 
is  most  frequently  small  and  weak  (p,  SOI),  and  that  it  is  often 
especially  so  m  rektioii  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  muscular 
power;  rendering  it  excitable  aud  liable  to  palpitation  and  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  vital  force  should  never  be  exhausted.  Tlie  rule  usually 
laid  dowu,  is  ''  to  encourage  as  maich  exercise  as  can  be  borne  witli- 
out  fatigue."  A  better  rule  would  be,  to  allow  of  as  much  exercise 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
fatigue  than  will  be  entirely  recovered  from  after  moderate  rest. 
This  distinction  may  appear  trivial,  but  the  best  test  of  the  inju- 
rious or  beneficial  tendency  of  muscular  exercise,  is  found  in  the 
state  of  the  muscular  and  other  manifestations  of  vital  power  after 
subsequent  rest. 

If  a  tuberculous  subject  retire  at  night  fatigued,  this  is  but 
natural,  but  if  he  rise  also  fatigued  after  a  proper  amount  of  sleep, 
either  the  exercise  of  the  prerious  day  has  been  excessive,  or  it  has 
not  been  of  a  proper  kind  in  relation  to  his  state  of  debility  aud 
the  slowness  with  which  his  system  recruits  its  -vital  force.  If  the 
same  amount  of  expenditure  of  force  be  kept  up  from  day  to  day 
with  the  same  results,  the  exercise  he  takes  is  increasing  his  debi- 
lity j  assimilation,  and  particularly  cell-growth  and  nutrition,  be- 
comes less  and  less  perfect,  the  destructive  exceed  the  assimLLative 
processes  in  the  organic  tissues,  and  atrophy  sets  in  or  progresses. 
Diminished  nutrition  is  the  result  of  this  exhaustion ;  and  thus, 
the  labours  of  the  day,  which  ought  to  sustain  the  vital  force,  abso- 
lutely destroy  the  very  source  of  its  supply. 

The  same  kind  of  injury  results  from  excessive  raugcular  exer- 
tions of  a  more  temporary  nature  by  tuberculous  subjects.  A 
degree  of  exhaustion  of  vital  force  may  be  produced  which  wUl 
require  a  very  long  period  to  recruit  itself,  the  effects  of  which, 
niav.  in  fact,  never  be  recovered  from.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
several  times,  to  trace  the  first  indications  of  that  debility  and 
atrophy  which  precedes  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  to  au 
imprudent  feat  of  walking,  riding,  or  boat-racing.  No  violent 
exercise  ought  ever  to  be  taken  by  tuberculous  subjects  during  a 
state  even  approaching  to  exhaustion  from  fasting. 

Besides  the  general  object  of  increasing  the  vital  force  of  the 
■  patient  and  thereby  obviating  aud  arresting  the  progressive  delAvlx^.^ » 
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exercise  is  prescribed  for  the  more  speciftl  purposes  of  exciting  llic 
iictiou  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  augmenting  the  aaiinal  tempera- 
ture, and  increasing  the  function  of  the  lungs,  the  power  of  tbe 
miiHcles  of  respiration,  and  the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  the  latter  is 
aflfected,  more  or  less,  by  every  species  of  general  bodily  exercise ; 
and  particularly  by  those  exercises  which  produce  a  fuU,  Ace^^ 
rntber  slow,  but  sufficiently  often  repeated,  iiiludution.  The  im- 
portant principle,  insisted  on  by  Woillez,*  that  the  developracnt 
of  the  chest  is  more  directly  influenced  by  the  activity  of  tbc 
general  muscular  system,  than  by  that  of  the  thorax  and  tlie 
superior  extremities,  has  a  direct  application  here,  and  leads  u« 
to  place  less  reliance  upon  certain  unphilosophical  mechanical 
contrivances  for  producing  piurtial  and  forced  exercise  of  the 
chest,  than  upon  general  muscular  exercise.  This  latter  tend* 
to  promote  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and  the  inter- 
changes between  blood  and  air  resident  in  tlie  chest.  It  increMet 
the  ftinctional  activity  of  the  lungs,  the  effect  of  which  is  a 
demand  fur  space,  and  since  the  contaiuing  parts  arc  adapted  with 
precision  to  their  contents,  it  must  tend  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  chest.  Genera!  muscular  exercise  is  also  especially  advantageous 
to  tuberculous  subjects  by  promoting  the  circulation  in  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  and  the  cutaneous  functions.  It  also  incrcaacs  the 
development  of  animal  heat;  and  its  effects  in  inflnencing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  have  to  be  watched  and  regulated  iu  relation 
to  the  tuberculous  constitution. 

The  injurions  effects  of  exhaustion  being  steadily  borne  in  miml. 
aud  a  careful  investigation  having  been  made  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  patient,  the  next  question  is,  the  kind  of  exercise  to  bo  pre- 
scribed and  tbe  mode  in  wliich  it  is  to  be  regulated.  Ocnciml 
exercise  out  of  doors  is  always  to  be  preferred,  and  the  adi-antagcs 
of  equestrian  exercise  are  established  upon  the  highest  and  most 
unequivocal  testimony. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  equestrian  exercise  is,  that  it  calls  a  larger 
number  of  muscles  simultaneously  into  action  with  less  fatigue, 
aud  ill  a  corresponding  degree,  with  less  risk  of  exhaustion  ;  it  pro- 
motes a  free  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  whole  of  the  circula- 
tory, the  respiratory  and  chylopoietic  organs ;  and  it  imphes  a  fidlcr 
respiration  of  pure  air,  and  more  complete  renewal  of  the  sur  nwi- 
dcnt  in  the  chest.  All  who  have  considered  the  etiological  facts 
*  H&c\itttcU^M^  «V(T  V  '\\w\yw.>AW\  Aa  Vis,  v^nlriuc,  p.  3A2. 
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recorded  in  this  work  will  at  once  see,  that  in  this  instance  theory 
and  practical  experience  are  in  perfect  unison. 

But  in  the  different  grades  of  society  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  can  command  equestrian,  and  accordingly  our  chief  reli- 
ance must  be  on  pedestrian  exercise.  The  whole  of  tbo  cfiFects  just 
now  ascribed  to  horse  exercise  arc  produced  by  walking,  but  in  a 
minor  degree  ;  the  great  drawback  to  the  utility  of  the  latter  lies 
in  the  fatigue  which  it  produces. 

This  fatigue  in  tuberculous  suljjects  has  to  be  most  sedulously 
watched.  Its  diagnostic  value  has  been  described.  Its  importance 
is  equally  great  as  a  guide  to  treatment.  The  amount  of  exercise 
a  patient  takes  from  day  to  day  should  be  carefully  estimated.  In 
progressive  cases,  where  no  system  of  treatment  is  of  avail,  the 
muscular  power  fails  graduallyj  and  it  never  regains  a  point  from 
which  it  haa  receded.  In  cases  less  necessarily  progressive,  and  in 
simple  cases  of  predisposition,  much  depends  upon  regulating  ex- 
ercise. As  already  stated,  the  powers  of  the  system  should  never 
be  fully  expended.  The  effect  must  be  estimated,  not  alone  by  the 
fatigue  produced^  but  by  the  state  of  the  patient  after  rest ;  and 
the  patient  should  be  taught  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  each  day 
by  the  effect  of  that  taken  on  the  preceding  day  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  pedometer  is  not  only  a  useful  but  an  amiusing  instrument. 

Carriage  exercise  is  to  be  preferred  where  the  patient  cannot 
bear  the  fatigue  of  walking  or  riding ;  it  is  alwaya  better  than  re- 
maining in-doora  all  day,  but  it  requires  great  attention  to  keep 
the  body  warm  by  means  of  clothing,  and  to  avoid  thorough 
draughts  in  close  carriages.  Whenever  practicable  it  shoidd  be 
alternated  with  pedestrian  exercise. 

Under  the  head  of  limited  or  partial  ej^ercises^  those  yfhich  iri' 
volvc  the  acti<m  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tance, lu  the  first  place,  every  obstacle  to  the  natural  movements 
of  the  cheat  ought  to  be  removed.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of 
tight  garments  should  be  peremptorily  discarded;  and  in  particular 
the  use  of  stays  by  young  tuberculous  females.  Among  the  exer- 
cises of  this  partial  character,  swbigitig  is  highly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smith,  and  some  other  authors;  Autenreith,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  recommend  deep  and  frequent  inspi- 
rations to  improve  a  contracted  chest,  advised  his  patients  to  place 
their  hands  on  a  solid  support,  and  exercise  themselves  by  taking 
repeated  deep  inspirations.     The  Scotch  horse,  wliich  is  ivwb^Vvl^s 
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sitting  posture,  with  the  arras  resting  on  a  solid  body,  is  certainly 
a  better  and  more  philosoiihieal  method  of  effecting  the  purpose. 
Sir  J.  Clark  very  strongly  recommends  the  "  club  exercise/*  whicli 
is  employed  in  the  army,  as  a  preparation  to  the  sword  exercise ; 
it  calls  into  combined  action,  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  trunk ;  the  Persians  and  Hindoos  employ  it  to  a  very  great 
extent,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  remarkable  development  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  strength  j  {lib.  eit.,  p.  390).  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending the  ''  chest  expander,**  an  elastic  material  with  two  handles, 
in  the  play  of  which  tlie  arms  are  kept  in  continual  motion  over 
the  head  and  the  chest  fully  expanded.  To  these  may  be  added 
fejicing  and  the  dumb  bells,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  ann» 
and  expanding  the  chest. 

The  object  of  all  these  partial  exercises  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  give 
freedom  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  pidjnonary  vessel*, 
to  expand  the  lungs,  especially  at  the  upper  lobcs^  and  increase 
their  elasticity,  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  Auten- 
Tcitli,  who  much  insisted  on  them,  remarks,  that  in  early  youth 
they  increase  the  pliability  of  the  upper  ribs  and  augment  theu* 
growth,  and  that,  if  systematically  pursued,  they  alter  the  form  of 
the  narrow  chest  and  the  wing-like  projection  of  the  scapulae  to  a 
proportionably  broad  round  chest.  Their  more  especial  object  is 
to  counteract  the  functional  inactivity  of  the  organs  and  the  malfor- 
mation of  the  parietcs  of  the  cheat,  which  operate  as  predisposing 
causes  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  tuberculous  subjects. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  'physiological  action  of  the 
chest  in  singing,  reading  aloudj  and  public  speaking ;  and  -Mritli 
care  they  may  all  be  resorted  to  advantageously  by  tuberculous 
subjects ;  but  as  respects  the  whole  of  the  methods  of  exercising 
the  chest,  precautions  are  imperatively  required. 

The  Italian  translator  of  Portal's  work  (hb.  cit.,  p.  42),  remarks, 
"  I  have  observed  young  people,  lean,  delicate  and  predLspo&o<l  to 
phthisis,  who,  by  violent  exercises,  have  acquired  a  new  energy, 
and  a  force  of  nutrilion  very  different  from  that  wliich  they  pint- 
sessed  before.  Gijmnastic  exercises  have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
best  remedies  for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  by  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians." But  these  exercises  require  to  be  selected  philosopliically, 
and  rather  upon  the  general  principle  as  pointed  out  by  Wailki, 
than  with  mote  partial  views. 
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Sir  J.  Clark  very  strongly  condemns  exercises  whicli  require 
cvcessive  bodily  exertion,  as  climbing  precipices,  fee,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  exciting  an  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  and 
rendering  it  liable  to  be  oppressed  by  the  blood  svuldenly  forced 
upon  it.  (hb.  cit.  p.  303.)  In  partial  exercises  of  the  limbs,  and 
of  particular  regions  of  the  body,  the  utmost  care  must  also  be 
taken,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  pressure  and  injury  of  particular 
organs,  by  determination  of  blood,  over  distension  of  vessels,  and 
congestion.  M.  Lombard  found  a  greater  number  of  artizans 
affected  witli  phthisis,  whose  occiipationa  required  violent  exertions 
of  the  superior  extremities^  than  of  others,  whose  employments  did 
not  require  such  exertions.  In  all  exercises  that  determine  the 
blood  to  the  lungs,  the  first  indications  of  pain  or  constraint,  or  of 
that  hreathlessnesSy  which  shows  that  the  blood  is  with  difficulty 
returnedj  shouhl  be  attended  to,  and  the  exercise  should  be  sus- 
pended or  modified ;  hiemoptysis  is  the  frequent  result  of  in- 
attention to  these  indications.  Salvadori  was  at  fault  in  this 
particular,  aud  his  system,  in  which  he  directed  his  patients  to 
climb  an  eminence  quickly  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and  bathed 
in  sweat,  was  with  justice  condemned.  The  greater  the  freedom  of 
the  circulation  tlirough  the  lungs,  the  better  the  health,  but  any 
exercise  which  forces  the  blood  in  a  greater  quantity,  in  a  given  time, 
into  the  lungs,  than,  in  the  same  time,  can  be  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  is  attended  with  a  great  risk  of  injurious  cou- 
aeqnences. 

The  exercise  of  young  infants  is  as  important  as  that  of  adults, 
but  here  it  rests  in  a  great  measure  with  the  nurse,  who  should 
never  be  allowed  to  neglect  those  nursing  exercises  so  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health.  Every  freedom  should  be  given  to  the 
limbs  of  children,  and  the  passive  exercises  of  friction  and  skam- 
pQoing  are  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages.  For  children  as 
they  get  older  "  no  innocent  exercises  should  ho.  foregone  which 
are  dictated  by  nature  and  by  common  sense."  (Dr.  Hull,  1.  c., 
p.  110.)  The  rocking-horse,  the  scotch-horse,  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  the  usual  athletic  exercises  for  boys  out  of  doors, 
and  various  gymnastic  exercises,  without  and  within,  for  both 
sexes.  From  all  that  bus  been  stated,  it  is  plain,  that  exercises 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  are  infinitely  most  efficient,  but 
rather  tlian  allow  tuberculous  children,  or  even  adults,  to  remain 
long   sedentary    within    doors,  or   to  want  an  object  ^«v  \ic>ftSoj 
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exertion,  many  of  the  exercises  mentionedj  and  others  tliat  may  be 
devisedj  should  be  coutinuidly  resorted  to ;  and  this  applies  to 
females  as  well  na  males,  and  to  children  at  liome  aa  well  as^iu 
schools.  I  hare  found  tlie  principle  universally  admitted,  but  on 
close  inrestigationj  it  will  be  often  found  that,  for  remedial  purposes^ 
it  is  carried  out  inadequately. 

Exercise  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  at  all  agesj 
throughout  all  its  atiigcs,  luid  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  ao  far 
as  the  discHse  of  the  blood  is  concerned.     Unfortunately  it  is  too 
often  contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  local  aCFectious  which 
will  not  admit  of  its  continuauce.   When  a  phthisical  patient  ceattes 
to  take  exercise  the  case  is  too  often  hopeless,  and  it  is  uudoubtcdiy 
correct  in  principle  to  delay  confinement  to  the  house,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  bed,  as  long  as  possible.  Even  in  diseases  of  the  limbs, 
this  Indication  for  the  treatment  of  the  general  disease,  ought  not  to 
bo  lost  sight  of.  Its  lienefioial  effects  were  some  years  a^o  well  illus- 
trated by  M.  Lugolj  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  effects  of  lodiue  in  scrolu- 
lous  disease/*  M.  Lugol  boldly  deviated  ft'om  the  ordinary  doctrines 
and  tlje  practice   of  the   day,  by  allowing  tuberculous  patients 
afllicted  with  local  disease  in  the  various  forms  of  scrofula,  even 
those  who  had  severe  disease  of  the  ankle,   knee,  or  hip  joint,  lo 
walk  in  the  wards  or  open  air  during  the  whole  plan  of  treatment. 
The  general  custom  was,  and  still  is,  to  restrict  such  patients  to 
absolute  confinement  in  bed.     M.   Lugol  remarked,  that  rest  in  a 
debilitating  agent,  the  ordinary  associate  of  all  antiphlo^stic  sys- 
tems of  treatment,  that  the  most  vigorous  and  robust  conatitiition 
would  be  inevitably  weakened  and  brought  to  a  state  of  etiolation 
by  long  continued  repose,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  aggravate 
the  debility  of  this  disease.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  scrofulouj 
patients,  after  coufiiiement  to  bed  for  months,  particularly  iu  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  not  only  become  pale,  weak  and  emaciated, 
but  that  an  acti\-e  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  sets  in,   and 
tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  lungs,  and  frequently  in  noany  organv 
at  once.     At  the  same  time,  the  treatment  of  patieut^i  under  these 
circumstances  is  improved  of  late   years.      They   are   gcuenilly 
allowed  a  bettei*  diet,  and  the  wards  of  hospitals  are  better  venti- 
lated than  formerly ;  and  I  believe  that  the  injurious  consequence* 
of  hospital  discipline  are  diminished.    As  respects  diet,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  facts  relative  to  the  production  of  tul>cr- 
culosis  in  prisons  (p.  488),  to  shew  the  influence  of  a  good  diet 
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alone,  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  other  injuriotia  influences. 
This  ia  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  it  often  happens,  that  the  indica- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  the  local  disease  (absolute  rest),  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  indication  for  the  treatment  of  the 
constitutional  disease  (exercise);  so  that  long  confinement  to  a  sick- 
bed can  but  be  regarded  as  a  "^  dreadful  necessity."  In  this  point 
of  view,  a  demand  is  made  on  our  heat  judgment  to  resort,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  local  disease,  to  every  practicable  expedient  that  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  confining  the  patient  to  bed  j  or  if 
this  cannot  be  avoided,  to  curtail  and  to  ameliorate  the  evils  which 
too  frequently  result  from  absolute  rest  in  a  more  or  less  vitiated 
and  confined  atmosphere. 

Choice  {jf  Occupation  or  Professiort. — The  injurious  effects  of 
sedentary  cmplojinents  in  the  tuberculous  constitution,  and  the 
production  of  the  disease  under  the  combined  influence  of  want  of 
exercise  and  impure  air,  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  very  gi-eat 
importance  to  youth,  of  a  proper  selection  of  the  profession  or 
occupation  to  be  followed  for  life.  To  place  a  young  girl  heredi- 
tarily predisposed  to  this  disease,  to  the  business  of  a  sempstress  in 
a  large  town,  or  a  youth  under  similar  circumstances,  to  sit  daily  in  a 
close  counting-house  or  office,  or  to  a  profession  or  trade  admitting 
of  but  little  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  the  chances  of  continued  existence.  Van  Swieten  is  quoted  as 
stating,  that  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  artizans  confined  to  sedentary 
occupations,  by  axlvising  them  to  procure  employment  as  coachmen. 
By  timely  and  judicious  advice  on  this  point,  to  the  parents  of  tu- 
berculous families,  much  misery  may  be  prevented.  The  etiological 
facts  leave  little  doubt  that  a  sedentary  life  is  even  more  efficient 
than  the  respiration  of  a  close  and  \Htiated  atmosphere  in  produ- 
cing the  disease ;  since,  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  the  air  is  com- 
paratively stagnant  within  the  chest  (pp.  462,  496) ;  and  this  is 
cspeciaU)""  the  case  where  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  pulmo- 
nalis  exists. 

III. THE    DIGESTIVE    FUNCTIONS. 

Sir  J,  Clark,  and  most  of  the  practitioners  of  tliis  country, 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  attention  to  the  digestive  func- 
tions, in  every  form  and  variety  of  the  disease ;  and  certainly,  when 
we  consider  the  all  but  constancy  of  the  strumous  dyspepsia  of 
children,  aa  preceding  and  attending  scrofulous  affections,  atvd  tV^& 
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verv  great  frequency  of  pain  in  the  stomach.,  and  other  drspeptic 
symptoms,  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  id  adnlU, 
ftssoeiating  these  circumstances  with  the  pathological  anfttamj 
of  the  alimentary  canal  (pp.  177,  189),  there  can  be  no  doak 
of  its  practical  importance.  Sir  J.  Clark  points  out  very  forcibly, 
that  the  error  is  not  always  in  the  kind  of  diet,  but  in  the  morbid 
condition,  and  the  consequent  derangement  of  function,  of  tbac 
organs;  aud  acknowledging  the  great  utility  of  tonic  remedia, 
and  especially  of  chalybeates,  in  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  he 
shews  that  before  these  can  prove  beneficial,  the  irritation  oC  Xh/t 
gastric  system  must  be  removed  or  greatly  abated,  and  the 
functions  of  the  whole  ehylopoietic  viscera  restored  to  a  noimtil 
state  (lib.  eit.,  p.  311).  To  enter  fully  upon  tbe  treatment  of 
strumous  dyspepsia,  in  this  place,  would  be  only  to  antidpite 
the  separate  cousideration  of  the  various  forms  of  tuberculosa, 
and  the  most  important  remark  which  suggests  itself  here  is,  tkit 
much  may  be  done  towards  improving  the  secretions  subserticMl 
to  the  process  cf  digestion,  and  preventing,  or  abating:,  the  norM 
condition  of  the  digestive  function,  by  carrying  out  all  the  indici- 
tions  calcidated  to  correct  the  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood,  and 
especially  those  relating  to  air,  diet  and  exercise. 

The  state  of  the  digestive  powers  of  tuberculous  subjects  sbottU 
be  very  closely  watched,  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of 
such  medicines  as  will  correct  the  earliest  eflFects  of  the  debili^ 
which  appertains  to  the  disease.  Of  these  effects  the  halMtoal  re- 
tention of  crude  and  imperfectly  digested  matter,  and  of  morhid, 
and  especially  acid  secretions,  are  among  the  most  obrions.  The  tco- 
dcney,  in«tubcrculous  const itutioua,  to  excessive  mucous  secrctioBi 
also  frequently  results,  especially  in  young  subjects,  in  ■  ooatinje 
of  the  internal  tissues  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  a  more  or  Icti 
dense  layer  of  morbid,  tenacious  mucus,  forming  a  nidus  for  che- 
mical reactions,  and  for  the  formation  of  acrid,  soluble  compounds, 
which  arc  liable  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  blood  and  deposited  in 
the  tissues,  becoming  the  exciting  causes  of  skin  diseases,  ophthsl- 
mia,  and  glandular  and  other  affections ;  also  irritating  the  mnooas 
membrane,  and  producing  congestion  and  chronic  tuberculous  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  impeding  the  regular 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  pabulum;  in  some  inatanoea,  alfu, 
forming  a  nidus  for  the  development  of  intestinal  worms. 

The  earliest  iudicatious  of  these  effects  ought  to  he  connteracCed 
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^1     by  medicines,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  mild  measures  will  be 

^1      found  to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose.     The  usual  routine  of  mo- 

^      derate  doses  of  Hydr.  c.  Creta  with  rhubarb,  more  or  less  frequently 

I  repeatedj  according    to   the  CLTCurastances    of  the  case,   is  often 

.  found  to  answer,  particularly  in  infants  and  young  subjects.     At 

K      the  sanic  time,  it  so  frequently  happens  that  the  practitioner  is 

^1     not  called  upon  to  prescribe  before  these  symptoms  have  become 

H     habitual,  nor  until  the  function  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ali- 

^M     mentary  canal,   and  its   secretions,    have  become  so  thoroughly 

H     deranged,  that  more  decided  measiu^es  are  necessary.     Candemu- 

B     ing,  as  I  most  candidly  do,  the  frequent  and  unuecessary  resort  to 

large  doses  of  calomel^  and  active  purgatives,  I  consider  the  practice 

i  of  temporizing  with  this  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  equally 

J  to  be  condemned  J  and  although  a  fiill  dose  of  calomel  be  an  evil, 

^m     it  is  a  much  smaller  evil  than  the  continued  interruption  to  the 

^^     healthy  action  of  this  important  membrane.     My  own  practice, 

therefore,  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  under  these  circumstances, 

to  commence  the  remedial  process  by  the  administration  of  one  or 

1^     two  full  doses  of  this  medicine ;  which  possesses  more  powers  in 

^m     evaciiating,  not  merely  the  alimentary  canal,  but  the  glands  and 

pores  of  its  mucous  membrane — of  exciting  the  latter  throughout 

its  whole  length  and  calibre,  to  cast  off"  its  coating  of  debris  and 

tenaceous  secretion — of  allaying  the  subjacent  chronic  irritation, 

and  of  restoring  the  membrane  to  its  physiological  state — -than  any 

^ft     other  medicine ;  and  I  feel  satisfied,  that  by  this  practice,  in  the 

H     treatment  of  the  scrofulous  form,  especially,  of  tuberculosis  in  chil- 

H      dren,  much  valuable  time  is  saved,  and  that  regimen  or  very  mild 

i"  medicine  will  subsequently  effect  all  that  is  to  be  desired  under 

L^     this  head. 

^P  Tlic  action  of  the  liver  has  also  to  be  carefully  watched;  but 
'^  whether  the  alvinc  evacuations  be  clay  colour,  green  or  dark,  I 
I  consider  the  treatment  by  mild  alteratives,  as  above  described,  the 

I  dose  being  properly  adjusted  and  judiciously  repeated,  adequate  to 

'  correct  them,  and  as  affording  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  action  of 

^.  the  liver.  I  have  not  found  it  desirable  to  prescribe  full  doses  of 
^P  calomel,  or  calomel  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver ;  although  when  a  dose  or  two  is 
^H  administered  with  the  intention  just  now  stated,  the  liver  no  doubt 
^P  advantageously  participates  in  the  efiect.  ITiese  remarks  apply 
I  strictly  to  the  constitutional  disease  in  its  less  developed,  or  what 
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may  be  called — ^more  quiescent — state.  When  congestion  of  the 
brain  threatens  hydrocephalus,  and  other  local  dise&ses  set  in,  new 
indications  as  respects  this  and  all  other  remedies  arise. 

When  tuberculosis  sets  in  as  an  active  disease,  in  infantSr 
children,  or  adults,  whether  evidence  be  afforded  of  the  depo- 
sit of  tubercle  or  not,  in  the  lungs  or  any  other  organ*  pur- 
gatives should  be  very  cautiously  exhibited.  Tlie  irritation  of 
purgative  medicines  may  produce  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  ma- 
ecus  membrane ;  or,  if  they  already  exist,  it  will  lead  to  their 
softening  and  to  ulcerative  destruction.  Uncontrollable  diarrbcea 
has  been  produced  by  drastic  purgatives  in  tuberculous  subjects, 
without  the  slightest  advantage,  either  to  the  constitutional  digiw 
or  to  its  local  manifestation  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Alkalies. — The  notion  entertained  by  the  chemical  pathologisl% 
that  scrofula  and  tubercle  depend  upon  an  acid  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  obtained,  from  an  early  period,  a  high  reputation  for  alka- 
lies in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  In  1811,  Mr.  Brandish 
introduced  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  which  was  very  generally 
employed  as  the  most  cflBcacious  remedy  for  the  scrofulous  varieties 
of  this  disease,  until  the  introduction  of  Iodine.  The  late  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  work  published  as  recently  as  1841,  inculcates  the  iisc 
of  caustic  alkali  in  consumption  as  a  solvent  of  tubercular  matter, 
or  its  analogue,  iu  the  blood  (lib.  cit.  p.  264).  That  beneficial 
results  have  been  obtained  from  alkahcs  1  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  hut  it  is  verj^  questiouable  whether  they  have  ever  done 
more  than  correct  the  superabundant  acidity  in  the  alimcutarv 
canal,  which  characterizes  the  debility  of  the  digestive  power*. 
Mr. Phillips,  who,  as  well  as  Mr. Brandish,  employed  these  medicines 
extensively,  agrees  with  the  latter,  that  in  many  instances  it  exer- 
cised a  salutary  influence ;  but  he  refers  the  effect  to  the  general 
hygienic  treatment  which  accompanied  the  use  of  the  alkali,  and 
not  exclusively  to  the  potash  (lib.  cit.  p.  285).  It  has  nJwirn 
appeared  to  me  that  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  um  of 
Brandishes  solution  than  £rom  any  other  alkahne  preparatioiL 

IV. THB    CUTANEOUS   FUNCTIONS. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  skin  in  this  disease  may 
doubtless  be  corrected,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  ordinary  ablutiont 
and  habits  of  sufficient  bodily  exercise,  but  when  tuberculous  mb- 
jocts  first  resort  to  medical  treatment,  the  morbid  condition  i» 
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usually  too  urgent  to  trust  to  tlie  slower  process  of  depuration  by 
these  meaua;  and  even  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  power  and 
disposition  to  take  exercise,  it  is  essential  to  restore  the  skin  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  physiolog;ical  state.  For  tins  purpose,  I 
have  frequently  found  very  great  advantage  in  resorting,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  one  or  two — 

Vapour  Baths. — The  object  of  these  baths  is  to  excite  a  free 
perspiration  over  the  whole  body,  and  to  cleanse — not  the  smface 
alone  of  the  skin — but  the  sudoriferous  canals.  The  temperature 
should  be  as  moderate  as  is  consistent  with  the  effectual  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose ;  say  from  90"  to  100^  if  breathed,  or  from 
100°  to  110"  if  not  breathed*  The  bath  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
the  vapour  either  to  be  breathed  or  not,  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  It  has  constantly  occurred  to  me  to  meet — even 
firom  patients  who  have  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
warm  bath  regularly — with  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  quan- 
tity of  sordes  e\'acuated  from  the  skin  by  this  measure. 

Warm  or  Tepid  Bathing. — Whether  the  vapour  bath  be  employed 
or  not,  this  is  a  remedy  rendered  totally  indispensable  by  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  skin,  in  all  cases  of  simple  tubercu- 
losis. So  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  in  a  majority  of 
caKes,  when  they  first  apply  for  treatment  in  that  deranged  state 
of  the  general  health  which  threatens  tubercular  deposit,  and  in 
many  children  with  the  slighter  scrofulous  affections^  attention  to 
the  function  of  the  skin  is  quite  as  imperatively  demanded  as  to 
the  digestive  organs ;  and  as  much  advantage  is  obtained  by  pur- 
ging the  skin,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  cannl. 
I  have  observed  the  same  thing  iu  many  cases  of  incipient  tuber- 
culosis pulmonalis.  As  respects  tlie  skin,  the  first  indication  is  to 
cleanse  it  thoroughly.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  surface,  but,  as  stated 
before,  to  the  sudoriferous  canals,  which  arc  frequently — notwith- 
standing an  habitual  perspiring  state  of  the  surface — choked  up 
with  effete  epithelial  scales  and  other  sordes.  This  cleansing  pro- 
cess is  necessary  to  bring  the  surface  into  the  true  physiological  state^ 
and  prepare  it  for  remedies  calculated,  through  the  skin,  as  a  sen- 
tient organ,  to  invigorate  the  frame  and  improve  the  sanguifica- 
tion ;  as  the  cold  bath,  the  douche,  or  the  shower  bath. 

For  tuberculous  subjects,  the  bath  can  scarcely  be  regarded  even 
as  tepid  under  88",  and  a  warm  bath  hhould  not  be  below  94°,  ex- 
tending fiom  that  to  98" ;  the  exact  temperature  being  regulated 
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by  the  age,  habita  and  particular  state  of  the  health  and  constitution 
of  the  patient.  No  doubt  its  use  has  been  carried  to  excess  in 
many  of  the  German  bathing  places,  and  also  in  this  country ; 
and  that  it  may  be  rendered  injurious  to  tuberctdous  subjects,  by 
producing  relaxation  and  increasing  the  debility.  I  believe  the 
statement,  however,  that  a  wai-rn  bath  has  been  prescribed  for 
half-an-hour  daily,  for  several  months  in  succession,  with  advan- 
tage (Young) ;  and  at  the  period  when  tuberculous  subjects  are 
verging  upon  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  as  well  as  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  when  that  fonu  of  febricula  eiiata 
that  characterizes  the  transition  of  the  blood  disease  into  its  more 
active  stage,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  warm  bath  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  remedy  in  preventing  or  arresting  the  deposit 
of  tubercle. 

V. THE    NEEVOUa    PUNCTIONB. 

Owing  to  the  immense  influence,  in  the  animal  economy,  of  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  nerves,  both  those  which  arise  from  mentnl 
operations  as  well  as  those  produced  by  the  action  of  physical 
agents,  the  fulfilment  of  the  indication  of  arresting  the  predisposi- 
tion to  tu}>crculosi3  and  preventing  the  development  of  the  disease, 
requires  that  the  condition  of  the  whole  nervous  system  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Many  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  produce 
their  effects  wholly  or  in  part,  by  impressions  through  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  organic  functions  j  and  it  is  scarcely 
called  for,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  tuberculous 
subjects  avoiding  all  the  occasions  of  undue  nervous  excitement 
and  exhaustion,  and  particularly  sexual  abuses  and  intellectual  and 
emotional  excesses.  The  considerations  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
etiology  arc  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  principles  of  prophylaxis  for 
the  direction  of  patients,  under  this  head.  The  effects  of  ren);  ''  ^ 
measures  ou  the  nervous  functions  require  also  to  be  seduh  i 
watched,  and  especially  those  remedies  wluch  owe  their  efficacy, 
mainly,  to  their  action  upon  the  whole  economy  by  impressionfl 
conveyed  through  the  nerves. 

1.  Cold  Bathing. — Of  these  remedies  none  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  cold  bath,  which,  although  acting  directly  upon  the  skin, 
and  accordingly  influencing  aD  its  functions,  sanguiferous  as  well 
as  nervous,  produces  vcrj'  powerful  effects  upon  the  whole  economy 
through  the  nervous  system.    Although  warm  bathing  is  indicated 
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this  disease,  cold  batliing  ia  not  to  be  rejected  ;  eacli  is  calculated 
to  fulfil  particular  indications  and  may  be  employed  in  different 
stages,  in  different  states  of  the  constitutioDj  or  at  different  periods. 
The  cold  bath  is  essentially  a  tonic. 

Immersion  in  water  under  85°,  or  even,  for  some  tuberculous 
subjects,  under  SS**,  must  be  regarded  as  a  cold  bath.  Tlie  direct 
debility  of  such  subjectSj  and  their  low  power  of  producing  heat, 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  reference  to  cold  batliing.  In  the 
first  place  the  shock  to  the  nervous  systemj  from  its  exhausting 
effect,  when  the  cold  bath  is  incautiously  or  injudiciously  resorted 
to  is  attended  with  risk  from  the  low  state  of  the  vitial  force  of  the 
whole  system.  A  healthy  reaction  is  the  object  for  which  the 
remedy  is  prescribed,  but  in  tuberculous  subjects  it  often  fails,  al- 
though with  them^  as  with  the  healthy^  when  produced  iu  a  well 
marked  form,  the  advantage  of  the  measure  is  unquestionable. 
Cold  bathing  has  been  recomraonded  to  increase  the  strength  of 
delicate  infants^  and  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  the  injurious 
influence  of  cold  in  after  life,  but  the  greatest  caution  is  required 
at  all  ages  in  carrying  out  this  principle.  Their  low  power 
of  producing  heat  renders  it  an  extremely  dangerous  proceed- 
ing whenever  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  below  the  nattrral 
standard,  A  degree  of  cold,  which,  by  its  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  would  refresh  and  invigorate  a  strong  subject,  child 
or  adulty  would  produce  ehillj  torpor,  and  internal  or  external 
congestion  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  and  the  reaction  which  results 
is  frequently  a  feverish  conditioUj  instead  of  the  bloom  of  health 
and  vigour,  Wlien  the  bath  produces  these  effects  it  is  injurious. 
I  have  known  irremediable  miacluef  arise  from  the  incautious  use 
of  the  cold  plunge  bath  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  system; 
and  particularly  hydrocephalus  in  infants  and  pulmonary  attacks 
in  adults.  The  injurious  effect  of  the  continuous  operation  of 
cold>  through  the  medium  of  the  bathj  must  also  be  constantly 
regarded^  and  ought  to  regulate  our  prescriptions.  A  plunge  into 
B  bath  for  a  moment  or  two  may  excite  the  vital  powers  and  invigo- 
rate; whereas,  the  colder  medium,  continuing  to  abstract  heat 
rapidly  from  a  surface  already  reduced  in  temperature,  ia  often 
followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

The  fundamental  rule  therefore  is,  never  to  allow  the  cold  bath 
to  be  employed  while  the  body  is  below  its  ordinary  temperature. 
The  fear  of  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water  while  it  is  heated 
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above  the  uataral  standard  is  a  popular  prejudice  founded  on  orror. 
It  iuvolves  the  absurdity  that  it  requires  to  be  cooled  in  order  to 
sustain  the  cfiecta  of  cold.  That  sudden  exposure  of  the  body  to 
extreme  cold,  while  highly  heated,  is  unattended  by  danger,  haji 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Sir  C.  Bladen, 
and  is  confirined  by  the  customs  of  the  Kussians  and  of  the  iohabi- 
tants  of  some  other  countries,  who  expose  themselves  for  a  long  tunc 
to  heated  baths  and  vapour,  aud  suddenly  plunge  into  cold  baths  or 
roll  themselves  in  snow.  In  these  instances  the  previous  heat  is 
extremely  great,  hence  the  cold  may  be  endured,  of  a  greater  de- 
gree and  for  a  longer  continuance,  without  producing  injuriouA 
effects.  If  the  previous  heat  were  less,  the  cold  could  not  be  con- 
tinued so  long  with  safety. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  "  temperature,"  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances especially,  either  of  which  being  present,  prevents  the 
body  from  suataiiiiug  the  effects  of  cold  when  heated — a  perspiring 
state  and  debility.  The  first  is  a  cooling  process,  and  when  the  result 
of  increased  heat,  the  surface  is  often  already  cooled  down  below  it* 
ordinary  temperature.  AMiere  there  is  direct  debility,  or  exhaus- 
tion of  vital  power,  the  action  of  cold  is  directly  and  purely  seda- 
tive, debilitating,  and  exhaiisting.  These  considerations  both 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  by 
tuberculous  subjects,  and  fiumish  the  rules  by  which  its  employ- 
ment is  to  be  directed. 

Sea  battling. — The  temperature  of  the  open  sea  on  our  own 
shores  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  is  from  60^  to  70°  Fab.  Accor- 
dingly the  sea  is  strictly  a  cold  bath,  and  all  the  precautions  already 
mentioned  are  necessary  in  its  use  by  tuberculous  subjects.  It 
differs  however  from  the  ordinary  cold  bath  by  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  saline  matter  on  the  skin,  and  by  the  circmustanoe 
of  reaction  following  with  more  certainty.  This  meastirc  is  reported 
to  vnth  most  benefit  in  the  slighter  forms  of  tuberculosis^  and 
especially  in  scrofulous  affections ;  it  was  formerly  regarded  m 
possessing  a  specific  agency  over  this  form  of  disease ;  but  moro 
accurate  observation  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  its  l}eueficia] 
effects  arc  wholly  attributable  to  its  general  hygienic  tendeno* 
when  resorted  to  judiciously, 

TTie  cold  or  tepid  shower  bath, — Of  all  the  methods  of  employing 
the  bath  by  tuberculous  subjects,  this  is  unquestionably  the  safest, 
and  the  most  beneficial.     For  that  general  debility,  attended  with 
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a  perspiring  state  of  the  surface,  on  tlie  slightest  exertion  or  rise  of 
external  temperature,  so  frequent  in  the  taherculous  constitution, 
totally  apart  from  the  presence  of  disease  of  the  lungSj  there  is  no 
one  remedy  to  be  compared  with  the  cold  shower  bath.  Tonic 
medicines  are  useful;  clialybeates  are  frequently  indicated^  but 
this  is  the  moat  powerful  of  all  remedies.  Its  advantage  over  the 
plunge  bath  hes  in  the  production  of  less  anhelation  and  distress 
at  the  chest.  It  should  not  he  adopted  while  the  skin  is  perspiring 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  The  best  time  to  use  it  is  on 
rising  from  bed  in  the  morning,  while  the  body  is  warm  but  not 
perspiring ;  and  it  should  he  repeated  daily.  In  the  winter  season 
it  is  equally  ciiicaeious  in  diminishing  the  morbid  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  external  cold.  At  this  season,  caution  is  necessary  as 
to  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  but  more  especially  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  which  should  not  be 
under  60%  so  as  to  avoid  a  subsequent  chill  j  and  the  utility  of  sub- 
sequent dry  frictions  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Kurses,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  tuberculous  children, 
should  be  instructed  on  the  importance  of  baths,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  skin  geuerally.  llilhett  aud  Barthez  adopt  a  practice 
which,  carried  out  judiciously,  is  attended  with  considerable  advan- 
tages. Lotions  to  the  akin  and  bathing  arc  employed  as  tonics  to 
fortify  the  constitution ;  the  lotions  are  used  in  the  first  instance 
warm,  and  then  cold,  and  in  proper  seasons  are  replaced  by  cold 
baths.  The  object  of  this  plau  is  to  habituate  children  to  tlie  con- 
tact of  cold,  and  to  its  eflects  on  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to 
sudden  change  of  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
at  first  gradually  dcprcaaed;  the  lotions  are  applied  daily,  first 
with  warm  water,  then  with  cold,  not  generally  nor  simultaneously 
over  the  whole  body>  nor  for  auy  long  continuance ;  a  cold  sponge 
is  passed  ovct  a  limited  apace  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  part  then 
rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  repeating  the  process  successively  over  the 
chest,  the  neck  aud  the  shoulders,  the  arms,  legs,  feet,  and  geni- 
tals ;  and  as  each  part  of  the  body  is  finished,  it  should  be  covered 
so  as  to  promote  a  healthy  reaction,  (lib.  cit.  vol.  iii,  p.  133.) 

2.  Tfte  constant  and  healthful  exercise  of  the  sensorial  and  mental 
faculties. — In  prescribing  change  of  clinmte,  change  of  air^  exercise, 
and  other  remedial  measures,  their  probable  effects  on  the  mind  of 
the  patient  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  etiological  influence 
of  the  depressing  i)assiona  has  been  suO&cicutly  insisted  on  (p.  406). 
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A  change  of  climate  ought  never  to  be  prescribed,  or  to  meet  with 
medical  sanction^  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  likely  to  he 
attended  \nth  permanent  depression  of  spirits.  On  the  contrary, 
eveiy  step  which  produces  pleasurable  mental  excitement  will  be 
serviceable,  by  improving  hajmatosis  and  nutrition,  and  increasing 
the  bodily  health  and  vigour.  Long  jouruics  have  very  frequently 
conduced  to  recovery,  an  effect  attributable  to  exercise,  ex^wsure 
to  the  open  air,  the  principle  of  change  of  stimuh,  and,  in  part,  aliio 
to  pleasurable  mental  excitement. 

The  constant  and  healthful  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  volition  is 
of  immense  importance  in  tuberculous  subjects.  Mental  inertia 
is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bodily  inactivity.  '  It  is  a  condition  which 
tends  to  give  full  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  depressing  passions. 
The  operation  of  volition  on  the  animal  economy  is  absolutely  an- 
tagonistic to  the  emotions  in  its  corporeal  effects.*  Hence  wc 
have  a  psychological  remedy,  which  may  be  called  an  antidoto 
to  the  morbid  ejects  of  emotion  or  of  the  depressing  passions.  ITic 
very  great  influence  of  this  remedy  can  be  justly  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  well  considered  and  observed  the  psycho- 
physiology  of  the  human  mind.  Measures  for  promoting  nutri- 
tion, for  augmenting  the  sum  of  the  nervous  power,  and  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  are  not  all  that  a  comprehensive 
system  of  treatment  should  aim  at;  but  a  uniform  and  healthful 
expenditure  of  nervous  and  mental  energy  ought  to  be  promoted 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  pleasurable  exercise,  nndertaken 
voluntarily,  is  so  much  more  desirable  than  the  dull  monotony 
of  school  exercises,  however  well  regulated.  The  amusements 
of  children  ought  always  to  be  regarded  in  this  point  of  view, 
they  should  be  directed  to  the  healthful  engagement  of  the  mental 
energies,  as  in  games  suited  to  their  age  and  sex.  Even  the 
youngest  infanta  will  thrive  better  in  the  hands  of  nurses  who 
bring  this  principle  into  play,  by  talking,  singing,  and  engii- 
ging  those  sensorial  and  mental  faculties  that  have  already  deve- 
loped themselves,  than  infants  whose  minds  and  senses  arc  allowefl 
to  remain  inactive  by  the  stupidity  or  monotony  of  the  nurse. 
Everything  that  will  give  full  energy  and  freedom  to  the  animnl 
spirits,  in  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  should  be  encouraged ;  and 
everything  tliat  conduces  to  continuous  cahn  enjoyment  in  adult 
life  vdU  promote  the  curative  effects  of  other  agents,  and  in  special 
*  Sibaon,  Trans.  ProYiLcial  Med.  and  Sur.  Aseociation,  vol,  xriit  p.  2W. 
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cases,  -will  have  a  more  direct  agency  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

In  fact,  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life^  this  principle 
is  available.  All  who  have  many  years  of  past  experience  to  reflect 
on,  must  have  witnessed  the  salutaiy  effects  of  that  change  in  a 
young  femalc^s  ideas  and  train  of  thought — of  that  healthful  stimu- 
lus to  the  volition,  and  those  pleasurable  emotions — which  succeed 
to  the  dull  monotony  of  months  and  years,  of  a  life  painfully  sacri- 
ficed to  some  sedentary  employment,  on  enteriug  into  an  engage- 
ment to  marry.  I  have  witnessed  the  tone  of  mind  wholly  changed 
and  with  it  a  complete  renovation  of  the  health.  I  have  seen  all 
the  signs  of  tuberculosis  rapidly  disappear,  to  give  place  to  little 
short  of  robuat  health.  Doubtless  this  is  attributable  to  combined 
agencies  brought  into  play,  but  on  analysing  the  causes  of  ill-health, 
on  the  one  liand,  and  the  restorative  effect  of  cHfferent  influences, 
on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  power  which  the 
mental  stimulus  has  over  the  result.  This  is  but  one  illustration 
of  many  that  may  be  derived  from  social  life. 


VI. THE    UTBRINE    FUNCTIONS, 

Attention  to  the  catamenia  in  tuberculous  females  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Although  the  suppression  of  this  discharge  is 
most  frequently  a  symptom  of  the  disease  of  the  blood,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  it  is  occasionallyj  also,  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
deposit  of  tubercle.  Even  in  licalthy  constitutions,  it  is  attended 
with  a  vicarious  determination  to  the  chest,  head,  and  other  or- 
gans ;  and  in  the  tuberculous,  it  most  frequently  coincides  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  dyspnoea,  increased  general  languor  and 
debility,  and  often  with  haemoptysis.  On  restoring  the  catamenia 
bv  the  aid  of  those  remedial  measures  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  treatment  of  the  blood  disease,  the  Ancarious  symptoms 
subside ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  genertd  amelioration  of 
the  tuberculous  condition  follows.  Tuberculous  subjects  ought, 
accordingly,  to  avoid,  most  consistently,  all  those  circumstances 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  any  interruption  to  the  menses ; 
as  continued  coldness  of  the  extremities,  mental  shocks,  and  the 
like ;  and  they  ought  also,  when  any  interruption  occurs,  to  resort 
immediately  to  remedial  measures,  as  stimulating  pediluvia,  the 
hip  bath,  the  application  of  hot  vapouTj  &e.,  and  appropriate  me- 
dicines when  indicated. 
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There  are  no  circumstances  during  which  the  medical  and  the- 
rapeutical treatment  of  tliia  disease  is  of  more  importance  than 
during  pregnancy,  and  this  importance  attaches  as  much  to  the 
child  as  to  the  mother.  Every  influence  exerted  over  the  hlood 
aud  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  mother  is  felt  hy  the  child^  hence, 
during  pregnancy,  the  whole  of  the  hygienic  treatment  indicated  m 
this  disease  is  calJcd  for  in  an  increased  degree ;  and  where  the 
mother  is  unavoidably  surrounded  by  anti-hygienic  infuencet, 
they  should  be  ameliorated  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  influence  of  innate  constitutional  debility  in  pre- 
disposing  to  the  disease,  and  there  is  nothing  which  more  decidedly 
tends  to  tliis  debility  in  the  offspring,  than  disorder  and  disease  uf 
the  digestive  organs,  during  pregnancy  (Clark,  Fournet),  Heaw, 
a  moderate  but  sufiicicntly  abundant,  and  generally  an  unstimu- 
lating  diet,  as  raucli  exercise  as  can  be  taken  without  fatigue,  in 
the  best  available  air,  residence  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  air 
of  dense  toAvns,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  cai'ly  hours,  and  avoidance 
of  the  irrational  and  injurious  customs  and  fatigues  of  '*  society/' 
are  called  for. 

I  am  inclined  to  liope,  and  to  believe,  that  as  a  disease  of  the 
blood,  not  having  passed  into  an  active  state,  tuberculosis  is  not 
only  arrested,  but  under  good  management  may  even  be  perxna^ 
nently  warded  oH' by  child-beaiing;  but  there  is  a  very  general 
opinion  entertained,  that  where  phthisis  exists  it  is  arrested  during 
pregnancy,  only  to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue  immedi- 
ately after  delivery.  Hence  the  greatest  care  is  called  for  in  the 
management  of  delivery,  and  the  subsequent  treatment.  Every 
possible  care  is  required  to  prevent  and  to  control  undue  liaemor- 
rhage,  and  the  most  rational  principles  of  management  after  par- 
turition, to  expedite  recovery  and  sustain  the  strength.  Where  the 
predispositiou  is  hereditary  and  well  marked,  or  the  disc^ise  actively 
present,  nursing  is  out  of  the  question  j  but  I  cannot  say,  in  my 
own  practice,  that  I  have  rigidly  adhered  to  the  rule  of  ])reventiiig 
nursing  in  all  cases ;  although,  where  I  have  known  of  the  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  the  disease,  even  through  collateral  branches, 
although  the  individual  may  have  exliibited  few  or  none  of  its  signs 
or  symptoms,  I  have  always  watched  this  point  with  anxiety,  and 
have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt  tenni- 
nation. 
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C.— OF   HEMEDIAL   MEASURES  WHICH  PROMOTE    HEALTHY   CELL- 
GRUM'TH    AND    NUTRITION    OK    TUE    ORGANIC    STRUCTURES. 

All  the  principles,  hygienic  and  therapeutic,  for  fulfilling  the 
present  indication,  already  detailed  under  the  two  first  divisions  of 
tlie  subject,  are  essential  hejc.  Wlien  we  adopt  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  of 
sustaining  the  animal  temperature,  and  depurating  the  economy  of 
effete  matters,  it  is  with  the  ulterior  object  of  promoting  healthy 
nutrition  and  sustaining  the  nervous  and  other  manifestations  of 
vitjd  force.  Some  of  these  measures  have  a  more  direct  agency  on 
cell  nutrition  than  others ;  exercise,  for  instance,  directly  wastes 
tissue,  and  if  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  exhaust  vital  power,  it 
indirectly  excites  nutrition.  Hence,  under  the  present  head,  exer- 
cise of  the  body  is  of  paniraount  importance;  but  the  circumstance 
upon  wliich  it  is  most  necessary  to  dwell  here  is  this — a  languor  of 
the  molecular  changes  in  the  hlastemata  of  the  tissues  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  tho  tuberculous  habit.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  various  structures  may  be  moderately  active, 
but  the  intercbauge  of  particles  between  the  intra  and  extra-vascular 
nutritive  fluids,  and  the  processes  of  organization  and  waste,  in 
fibrils,  cells  and  tissues,  at  the  same  time  slow  and  inactive ;  and 
many  of  our  remedial  measures  undoubtedly  produce  a  very  direct 
effect  in  exciting  action  in  this  part  of  the  animal  fabric. 

For  the  purpose  of  exciting  tliis  interstitial  action  and  promoting 
fibrillation  and  cell-growth,  dry  friction  is  a  remedy  of  by  no  means 
trivial  importance ;  particiUai'Iy  in  the  treatment  of  infants.  It 
should  always  follow  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  it  may  be  adopted  at 
any  time  with  advantage ;  and  among  the  passive  exercises  of  this 
kind  shainpooing  is  useful,  both  to  infants  and  adults,  in  promoting 
the  nutrition  and  giving  firmness  and  strength  to  tlie  flaccid  and 
softened  muscles.  Some,  if  not  all  the  medicinal  agents,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section,  also  produce  effects  on  the 
nutritive  blastema. 

SECTION  V. 
Of  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  the  prevention  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle,  and  the  rendering  the  deposit  inert  when  aggregated  in 
the  organs  and  tissues. 

A. THE    MEDICINAL    TREATMENT    OF   TUnERCULOSIS. 

The  whole  plan  of  treatment  developed  in  the  preceding  section 
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is  applicable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication,  subject  in 
Buch  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  a  caae, 
where  there  is  nothing  beyond  an  hereditai'y  or  acquired  predis- 
position to  deal  withj  and  then  the  principles  already  developed, 
chiefly  hygicnicj  may  be  found  adequate  to  effect  the  object  in 
view,  or  it  may  not  be  deemed  expedient  to  resort  to  mediclual 
agents.     At  other  times,  more  decided  indications  of  active  disease 
call  for  more  active  medical  treatment.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  as  respects  tuberculosis,  nature  operates,  for  the  most  part,  by 
insensible  gradations  and  transitions  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  termination  of  one  "  stage  ** 
and  the  commencement  of  another.     Even  as  respects  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  a  period  exists,  and  frequently  a  conside- 
rable one,  during  which,  the  actual  presence  of  tubercle  is  a  doubtful 
question ;  and  a^  respects  the  conversion  of  the  mere  predisposition 
into  active  tuberculosisj  the  transition  stage  is  frequently  uuper- 
ceived.      Under   these  circumstances,  any   arrangement  of  our 
indications  of  treatment  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  arbitrarr ; 
besides  which,  where  the  whole  economy  is  involved  in  one  general 
morbid  crasis,  our  most  valuable  remedies  will  fulfil  many  indica- 
tions at  one  and  the  same  time. 

An  immense  number  of  medicines  have  been  proposed  in  difiert'iit 
ages  of  the  worldj  and  iu  different  countries,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula 
and  consumption  j  but  very  few  indeed  have  retained  even  the 
shadow  of  a  reputation.  A  short  account  of  these  remedies  would 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  and  although  by  no  means  unJutrrcs- 
ting  or  unimportant,  the  length  to  which  this  work  has  extendesl 
obliges  me  to  omit  it.  The  following  account  will  therefore  coinpriac 
those  medicines  otily  at  present  iu  use,  and  which  I  regard  as 
alteratives  of  the  blood,  and  appUcable  as  curative  agents  in  it* 
tuberculous  condition. 

1.  The  preparations  of  Iron. — The  diminished  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  would  lead  us,  a  priori,  to  expect  from  the 
use  of  iron,  a  very  decided  infiueuce  over  the  disease  in  its  essence  j 
some  experiments  by  M.  Coster*  appeared  to  establish  such  luj 
influence,  as  a  scientific  fact ;  he  appeared  to  have  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis  and  the  deposit  of  tubercles  by  the 
administration  of  iron.     Animals  shut  up  in  dungeons  without 
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lightj  incapable  of  moving,  and  exposed  to  moist  cold,  by  means  of 
wet  sponges  hung  up  in  their  cages,  and  fed  on  their  ordinary 
diet,  soon  developed  tubercles  ;  other  animals,  placed  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  fed  upon  ferruginous  bread  containing  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  iron  to  a  pound,  presented  no  trace  of  them. 
Similiir  results,  however,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  iron  irom  the 
earliest  ages,  have  never  been  obtained,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the 
human  subject.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  not  the  primary  or  the  essential 
character  in  the  disease ;  and  the  improvement  which  follows 
the  use  of  iron  ia  not  necessarily  or  even  frequently  followed  by  a 
cure.  Iron  is  however,  unquestionably,  one  of  our  most  valuable 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  blood  disease.  It  may  be  admi- 
nistered with  the  moat  beneficial  results  at  all  ages,  from  the 
earhest  infancy,  but,  like  most  other  powerful  remedies^  it  requires 
to  be  given  with  caution  and  upon  correct  principles. 

In  scrofulous  children,  when  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles 
appears  to  be  below  the  usual  standard  of  even  tuberculous  blood, 
the  tissues  anaemic,  and  the  muscles  flabby,  its  beneficial  eSects 
are  often  very  rapid  and  very  decided.  In  phthisical  subjects, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  effect  is  the  same  ;  and  in  females 
of  a  tuberculous  constitution  who  become  chlorotic,  its  weO  known 
Influence  over  the  latter  disease  is  equally  manifest.  Even  over 
tuberculous  blood,  considered  per  se,  iron  appears  frequently  to 
exert  a  permanently  beneficial  influence. 

In  the  tuberculous  predisposition,  when  local  disease  is  only 
threatened,  iron,  by  its  action  upon  the  blood,  appears  often  to 
exert  a  very  decided  and  even  a  permanently  beneficial  effect.  In 
other  cases,  its  effects  are  less  permanent,  and  on  the  discontinuance 
of  its  use  the  patient  relapses ;  the  symptoms  again  giving  way  on 
repeating  tlie  remedy.  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  years  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  witness,  repeatedly,  in  the  same  individual,  the 
most  unequivocal  remedial  effects  of  iron,  both  in  males  and 
females,  who  have  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  disease.  To  obtain 
its  full  action,  it  requires  to  be  employed  for  a  lengthened  period ; 
but  with  occasional  intervals,  to  give  the  constitution  time,  as  it 
were,  to  readjust  itself;  and  it  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
the  hygienic  measures  detailed  in  the  last  section.  Even  after 
B  tubercles  are  deposited,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inert,  and  in  the 
H    last  stages  of  phthisis  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  of  great 
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power ;  but  I  cannot  sfty  that  I  hare  ever  witnessed  any  rery 
decided  benefit  from  its  use  at  that  period. 

In  the  report  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  it  is  stated  that 
iron  was  "  used  in  various  forms,  such  as  the  iodide,  phosphate, 
sulphate,  sesquichloride  and  citrate.  During  the  first  .stage  of  the 
disease,  in  the  absence  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  haemoptytis, 
it  has  been  found  useful  to  the  extent  of  arresting  its  progress ; 
but  the  utmost  benefits  which  persons  in  the  later  stages  have  de- 
rived from  this  remedy  are,  an  increase  of  strength  and  a  tempo- 
rary improvement  of  the  general  health." 

Entertaining  a  high  opiuion  of  this  remedy,  I  have  watched  its 
action  very  closely  for  many  years,  and  conclude  that  its  beneficial 
effects  are  depoudeut  upon  its  assimilation  by  tlie  blood.  Where 
it  is  not  assimilated  it  is  liable  to  act  as  a  foreign  matter,  and  often 
does  miscliief.  Hence,  when  received  into  the  blood,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  other  principles  of  nutrition  contained  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  much  also  upon  the  food  and  the  state  of  the 
digestion.  AThen  unasaimilatod  it  is  apt  to  produce  irritation  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  probably  of  other  organs  ;  and  if  per- 
severed in,  may  be  followed  by  hsBmoptysis.  Hence  its  use  in 
phthisis  requires  to  be  adopted  with  judgment,  and  watched.  WTiere 
crude  tubercles  exist,  pneum^onia  has  occasionally  set  in  after  the 
employment  of  iron  for  a  short  time;  hence  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
necessary  rule  that  during  its  use  the  chest  be  csarained  every 
second  or  third  day.  So  also,  in  administering  iron  in  chlorosis, 
where  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  tuberculosis,  or  where  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  latter  disease  exists,  particularly 
where  large  doses  are  given,  chest  symptoms  and  tuberculosis  pul- 
monalis  may  rapidly  supervene. 

2.  Cinchona  Bark—Suiphate  ofQuinia, — From  the  period  at  which 
Morton  wrote  to  the  present  day,  bark  has  been  regarded,  by  some 
of  the  highest  authorities,  as  one  of  our  moat  valuable  remedies  in 
scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  at  the  same  time,  others  hare  con- 
demned  its  use.  It  was  highly  extolled  by  Fordyce  and  Fothergill 
in  scrofula,  and  by  May,*  Percevjd,  Kinglakc,  and  others  in  con- 
sumption, and  appears  to  have  sustained  its  reputation,  more  in  ex- 
ternal scrofula  than  in  internal  tuberculous  diseases.  It  has  been 
administered,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  general  tonic,  rather  than  with 
any  view  of  counteracting  the  proximate  cause  of  the  diaease.    I 

•  Essay  on  Pulmonary  Consamption,  by  ^.  May,  M.D.,  1792. 
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have  liad  rcasoa  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  the  tuberculous  constitution  ;  not  only  where  no  local 
disease  existed,  but  in  the  treatment  of  various  local  affections.  I 
can  nilirm  this,  especially,  of  tuberculous  [scrofulous)  ophthalmia, 
various  cutaneous  affections,  and  ehroiiie  bronchitis.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  improveinent  under  its  use  is  most  remarkable,  from 
its  rapiflity  and  its  very  decided  character.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
an  ophthalmia  of  many  weeks  duration  clear  away  in  a  week,  with 
«  corresponding  improvement  of  the  general  health.  I  have  also 
observed  very  decidedly  beneficial  results,  either  from  the  quinine 

PI  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  remedies,  as  in  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  quininef  in  tuberculous  adults  threatened  with  phthisis ; 
although  in  such  csises,  it  is  unquestionably  more  apt  to  disagree 
kthau  in  children,  and  is  upon  the  whole  less  beneficial.  As  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  active  principle  of  barkj  there  is  less  evidence 
of  its  reception  into  the  blood,  and  of  its  effects  upon  that  fluid, 
than  of  some  other  anti-tuberculous  medicines;  and  it  produces 
more  marked  effects  upon  the  nervous  system ;  atill  quinia  has 
been  detected  in  the  uriuo  during  its  use,  and  it  acts  upon  the 

t  infant  through  the  breast  milk. 
3.  Iodine  and  its  preparation. — This  powerful  therapeutical  agent 
is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  liquor  sanguinis,  where  it  appears 
to  produce  a  specific  action;  it  is  conveyed  to  aU  the  tissues, 
exudes  into  the  blastema,  and  enters  into  the  secretious,  and  in 
all  probability  also,  into  the  I^inph,  being  carried  back  again 
through  the  lymphatic  glands  into  the  circulation.  Its  more  spe- 
cific effects  appears  to  be,  to  excite  glandular  action  and  the  nutritive 
functions.  It  increases  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  the  amount  of 
solids  which  it  contains,  and  especially  the  urea,  and  is  detected 
is  this  fluid.  (Glover,  lib.  cit.,  p.  252.)  Under  its  aise,  where  it 
agrees  well,  the  tongue  becomes  cleaner,  the  appetite  improves, 
the  colour  of  the  surface  becomes  brighter,  apparently  from  a 
larger  quantity  of  red  blood  circuliiting  in  the  vesHcls;  the  secre- 
■iions  generally  acquire  a  more  healthy  character;  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  is  increased.  Iodine  has  been  vaunted  as  a 
specific  in  the  scrofulous  forms  of  the  tUscase.  Lugol  expected 
that  we  should  cure  scrofula  with  iodine,  as  we  cure  ague  with 
bark,  or  syphilis  with  mercury  ;  but  the  aggregate  experience  of 
the  profession  has  not  altogether  confirmed  this  specific  agency. 
Where  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  it  has  been  atlministered  in 
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association  mtb  improved  circumstances  of  hygiene^  and  where  the 
latter  have  been  omitted^  or  found  impracticable,  the  iodine  has 
often  failed.  Mr.  Phillips,  writing  on  "  Scrofula,"  refers  the  good 
effects  of  this  remedy  to  "  a  general  alterative  action  upon  tbf 
economy. 

Iodine,  in  various  forms,  has  been  employed  by  Dra.  Bftron, 
Scudamore,  Morton  (Philadelphia),  Gairdncr,  Hughes,  3Ir.  Cooper, 
and  by  MM.  Piorry,  Damoiseau  (France),  and  others,  in  tubercu- 
losis pulmonalis ;  many  of  whom  give  a  very  favourable  opinkm 
of  ita  effects.  The  preparation  most  frequently  employed  ift  the 
hydriodate  of  potassa.  Dr.  Morton  regards  it  as  efficacious  in  the 
X-  first  and  second  stages.  Laennec,  Baudelocque,  and  many  others, 
found  it  either  useless  or  injurious  in  phthisis ;  although  thct 
generallv  admit  its  ciu^tive  powers  in  scrofula.  Rdcamicr,  Mcriailec 
Laennec,  and  M.  Flandin,  regard  it  as  a  dangeroua  remedr, 
having  seen  scroftdous  subjects  under  its  use  become  phthincsl 
with  a  rapidity  which  could  admit  of  no  mistake  aa  to  its  cauae.* 
The  Proto-Ioduret  of  Iron  introduced  by  M.  Dupasquier  (de  Lyons), 
is  also  undoubtedly,  a  medicine  of  considerable  power.  M.  Dupa»- 
quier  entertained  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  its  virtues ;  il 
cured  phthisis  in  all  its  stages,  converted  purulent  into  muooui 
expectoration,  and  healed  up  caverns ;  but  Laennec,  Andral,  nnd 
others,  not  only  obtained  no  advantages  from  its  employment  in 
such  confirmed  cases ;  but  often  found  that  it  did  positive  mischief. 

Of  the  powers  of  iodine  over  various  local  diseases  depcmhn^ 
for  their  peculiar  character  upon  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood, 
no  one,  I  think,  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of  nxing  it, 
can'doubt ;  altliough  it  is  frequently  contraindicated  by  the  rnucoua 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  in  a  state  of  irritaHon.  i 
believe  also,  that  it  often  fails  from  being  absorbed  too  rapidly  and 
in  too  large  a  quantity  into  the  blood  ;  and  by  acting  as  too  power- 
ful an  irritant  of  the  nervous  functions. 

Iodine  unquestionably  possesses  anti-tubercxdous  propertiet.  It 
may  be  more  appropriate  for  that  stage  of  the  disease  of  the  blood 
wliich  corresponds  with  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  tW 
lymphatic  system  ;  and  may  be  contraindicated  when  the  blood  ii 
matured  for  the  deposit  of  tubercle ;  and  especially  when  aecoDdary 
effects  of  tubercle  in  the  vital  organs  have  supervened  ;  but  wken 
tolerated,  it  exercises  an  unequivocal  influence  over  the  malnoln- 

*  Diet.  Med.  par  Monnerct,  et  Floury,  torn,  ri,  p.  ^3. 
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tion  of  tuberculosis.  Under  its  use  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
disease  often  give  way^  the  patient  gains  flesh  and  strength ;  and 
the  local  disease  is  cured. 

4.  Mineral  Waters, — It  does  not  appear  that  the  mineral  waters 
usually  employed  exert  any  specific  ciu'ative  agency  in  the 
tuberculous  constitution.  Even  in  the  scrofulous  forma  of  the 
disease,  in  which  they  have  been  highly  extollcdj  they  very  fre- 
quently fail ;  and  where  they  prove  most  beneficial,  the  result  is 
always  referrible  to  combined  agencies,  such  as  change  to  a  purer 
atmosphere,  an  improved  diet,  a  greater  quantity  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  bathing,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  co-operatiug  with  the 
use  of  the  waters,  in  the  improvement  of  the  health.  But  the  coin- 
cidence of  these  circumstances  is  often  almost  all  that  is  required 
to  obtain  an  improved  hsematosis  in  tuberculous  subjects ;  and  it 
often  happens,  that  they  are  moat  certainly  and  most  conve- 
niently attained,  by  sending  patients  to  the  site  of  mineral  springs 
with  the  object  of  drinking  the  waters.  The  mineral  constituents 
must  however,  not  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  particularly  of  those 
waters  which  contain  iron.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  tuberculous 
patients  who  cannot  tolerate  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  ad- 
ministered otherwise,  will  derive  certain  and  permanent  advantage 
from  chalybeate  waters  drunk  at  the  natural  springs.  This  is 
partly  explained,  I  beUeve,  by  the  minutely  dinded  form  in  which 
the  iron  exists  in  these  waters ;  and  is  also  owing,  probably,  to 
some  peculiar  saline  combinations  j  &cm  which  circumstancca  it  is 
more  certainly,  more  uniformly,  and  more  permanently  assimilated 
by  the  blood.  Mineral  springs  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorides,  almost  always  contain  also  minute  portions  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  and  their  efficacy  has  been  attributed  to  these  elements. 

(i.  Cod-liver  Oil, — This  is  the  most  important  therapeutical  agent 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  It 
had  been  partially  employed  for  many  years  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  some  other  diseases,  but  Schenk,  in  1822,  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish cases  illustrating  its  value  in  "  scrofula."  The  profession  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinbujgh,  for  the  introduc- 
tion, in  1841,  of  its  use  into  this  country  in  tuberculous  aflcctions 
generally.* 

It  appears  to  act  directly  on  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  has 
been  variously  described  as  a  "  nutrient^''  an  '*  alterative,"  and  an 
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"  analeptic."  The  seat  of  its  operation  would  appear 
bahly  the  alimeutary  canal^  (p.  700)  ;  the  blood ;  and 
tissues. 

Since  cod-liver  oil  of  various  qualities  is  in  usCj  and  the  parti- 
cular constituents  to  which  its  peculiar  po^rers  are  attributable,  ii-j 
by  no  means  determined — since,   also,   great  difFerenccs  of  opini( 
prev:ul  as  to  its  modus  operandi — it  is  important  to  bear  in  mi 
all  that  ia  known  respecting  its  chemical  composition. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  at  least  three  varieties  — white,1 
brown  and  black.     The  white  oil  separates  spontaneoosly  first, 
the  brown   more  slowly,  and  the  black  is  extracted  firom  the  lircr 
by  boiling  in  water  after  the  white  and  brown  oil  have  been 
separated. 

Dr.  De  Jongh  has  recorded  the  following  as  the  results  of  tbe 
analysis  of  the  three  kinds  of  oil. 

100  parts  of  od  contain 


Oleic  ifccid,  with  brown  substancu  (gdduino,! 

and  two  peculiar  bodies) / 

Margaric  acid 

Glycerino    

Butyric  acid 

Acetic  acid 

Felic  and  cbolelc  acids,  with  gome  oleiuc, 

mftrgaiino,  and  bilifulvin 

Biliftilvin  tuid  biliftilUnic  acid,  and  two  pucu 

liar  subrtfanccfl 

A  peculiar  gab&tanoe,  soluble  in  alcohol  of 

30°  

A  peculiar  Kubtitancc,  insoluble  lu  water, 

tucohol,  and  other 

IcNline , 

Chlorino  with  fiorae  brcnuina   , . , 

Phusptioric  acid 

Bulphuric  acid 

Phosphorus ......■< 

Lime    

Magneiia , , , 

8odA 

Iron ,..,.. , 

1<069 <..■.....•.• , 


The  substance  to  which  Dr.  Jongh  has  given  the  name  of  gai 
is  a  pecidiar  organic  hotly,  having  the  formula,  in  an  isolated  ststc,] 
of  C35,  lliA,  Oy;  in  combination  with  a  base,  N-|-C*»,  H«,  (X    ^la 
trace  of  ii'on  is  adventitious,  having  been  derived  from  the  ironj 
kettles. 
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A  discovery  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  made  by  Dr.  H. 
Winckler,*  who  aflinna  tbat,  instead  of  coataining  oxide  of  glyti/* 
(Ce  Ha),  the  base  of  other  animal  oils,  the  cod-liver  oil  containB 
oxide  of  propyl  (Cg  Ht)^  in  combination  with  oleic  and  margaric 
acida.  If  thia  discovery  should  be  confirmed  it  will  tend  to  the 
conclusion,  that  none  of  the  other  oils  can  be  substituted  for  cod- 
liver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  ;  since  propyl  is  the  basis 
of  a  aeries  of  compounds  differing  from  those  of  glycyl.  Dr. 
Winclder  makes  the  suggestionj  that  the  oil  owes  its  efficacy  to 
this  peculiarity  of  its  composition ;  in  support  of  which  he  states, 
that  prt}py!afftine  (N*  Ha  C^  Ht)  the  result  of  the  action  of  ammonia, 
is  produced  in  cod-liver  oil  and  in  no  other  officinal  fatty  oil ;  and 
he  has  found  propylamine  in  the  normal  urine  and  sweat. 

As  respects  the  choice  of  the  oilj  the  German  physicians,  gene- 
rally, have  preferred  the  brown  oO*  De  Jongh  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  virtues  of  this  variety  are  superior,  owing  to  its  containing 
a  larger  qiiantity  of  biliary  matter  and  of  butyric  acid.  Some  have 
attributed  its  efficacy  to  iodine,  and  have  preferred  the  variety 
which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  this  element.  Others, 
regarding  it  simply  as  an  animal  oil,  have  been  indifferent  which 
variety  is  used.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  pure  oil, 
obtained  from  the  fresh  liver  by  the  water  bath,  at  not  above  180° 
temperature,  is  preferable  as  being  less  disagreeable.  The  brown 
oil  in  its  original  state  is  better  than  the  brown  oil  decolorized. 

In  administering  cod-liver  oil  we  are  conveying  into  the  blood, 
into  the  blastema  of  the  organic  tissues,  and  probably  into  the  lym- 
phatic system,  not  only  a  peculiar  animal  oil,  oil  being  one  of  the 
essential  bases  of  ceU-growth,  but  we  are  also  conveying  with  it,  in  a 
particular  state  of  solution,  minute  quantities  of  several  powerful 
elements  which  are  known  to  act  as  stimuli  when  received  into  the 
blood.  Of  these,  iodine^  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus  are 
perhaps  the  most  energetic.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  to  refer  the  remarkable  effects  of  the  oil  to  any  parti- 
ciilar  constituent ;  they  result  from  the  united  operation  of  all  its 
constituents,  and  its  peculiar  chemical  composition  shews  the  ne- 
cessity of  accurate  observation  of  the  effects  of  other  agents  before 
we  admit  of  them  as  substitutes,  and  the  necessity  of  care  in  com- 
bining the  oil  with  other  agents. 

•  AnnaU  of  Pharmacy,  Juno  1852,  p.  175,  from  Buchncr's  N.  Rcpcrtoriani  fiir 
Pharmacie. 
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That  cod-liver  oil  acts  directly  upon  the  bloody  producing  a  very 
remarkable  change  in  its  constitution,  -we  have  some  ground  to 
assume,  from  the  following  analyses  : — 

1. 

Conttituenta  of  the  Blood  of  a  pk^itkal  man  tcho  had  gained  14  Ibi  toei{/kl  U  Urw 
monihst  and  had  eMtntiaUy  improved  under  the  tue  ofood-lwer  off;  eompartdwiA 

the  standard  of  health.     By  Bequebel  and  Hodikb.* 

tlmllby  Phlbbieal 

Uftle.  Patieat. 

Water    7790           7706 

Bl4)od  CorpoBolcs Ull  ....           1-13'5 

Fibrin 2*3  ....                4-                 . 

Albtimon 69-41  ^g^  ^^  >  gj^           — T' 

Kxtrnctivefl  and  gaits     6*8  i  > 

FattyMattors  1-6  ....                 -4 

2. 

ConttHvenXa  of  the  BUxtd  at  the  last  vcnegectionj  of  a  man  agrd  30  yeart^  umier  trttA- 
mentfor  iiUfcrculons  pidmonalis,  mho  had  taken  eod-Uver  oil  for  tome  time  *pitM  mmck 
benefit ;  hut  tubsequentlj/  hadjrequent  attach  ofhamc^tyais,  for  icAfcA  vauMtiiim  «■ 
aiwayt  immediatdy  prescribed.    By  Dr.  J.  F.  SnfOM.-f* 

Water 760- 

Solid  Bosidao 250* 

Fibrin tiaoo 

Fat 3*750 

Albumen 131'  '  -_ 

Corpuscles 97-25 

ExtractiTO  Matters  and  Solta  . .  15-*25 

In  the  last  case,  the  blood  presented  the  appearance  of  a  homogc* 
neous,  dark  red  fluid,  in  which  white  gelatinous  flocks  of  coagubited 
fibrin  were  swimming  ^  it  did  not  coagulate.  The  proportion  of 
solid  constituents  surprised  Dr.  Simon ;  it  was  larger  than  he  liad 
ever  observed  in  any  other  analysis>  The  fat,  when  isolated,  mncU 
strongly  of  the  volatile  fatty  acid  of  ike  cod-liver  oil,  the  odour  qf 
which  was  also  strongly  developed  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
blood  to  dryness.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  hEemaphiein 
present,  Avhich  deeply  coloured  the  extractives  and  salts.  The 
pecularities  are  referred  by  the  author  to  the  action  of  the  cod-liver 
oil  and  the  repeated  bleedings. 

.  These  analyses  appear  to  shew  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
oil  on  the  blood  is  to  increase  the  formation  of  the  red  corpuaclea ; 
and  of  the  solid  constituents  generally.     For  although,  on  oom- 

•  Tho  Laucet,  September  13th,  1651,  p.  245.     +  Tranat  by  Vt.  Day,  voL  i,  p.  3*1. 
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paring  the  analysis  by  Bccquerel  and  Rodietj  with  that  of  the  blood 
in  health,  the  difference  is  not  greatj  on  comparing  it  with  the 
analyses  of  the  blood  in  phthisis,  by  the  same  physiologists  (p.  '•"**^ 
the  difference  is  found  to  be  very  great. 

The  therapeutical  powers  of  this  remedy  are  illustrated  i 
highest  degree  in  what  I  have  regarded  throughout  this  wt 
the  slighter  grade  of  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the  blood ;  exh 
in  the  yarious  forms  of  "  scrofulous  "  disease.  No  known  remedy 
is  capable  (Jf  producing  equally  beneficial  effects — not  even  iodine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  more  efficacious  in  some  forms  than  in  others, 
but  ita  efficacy  is  often  most  marked  in  inveterate  local  affections, 
as  for  instance,  in  many  cases  of  diseased  bones ;  and  in  no  form 
of  scrofula  can  it  be  said  to  be  inert.  It  is  less  efficacious  when 
the  blood  affection  is  ripened  for  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  but  even 
then  its  value  as  a  remedy  is  of  the  highest  order.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  blood  disease  baa  been  acquired  and  shews 
a  tendency  to  the  mesenteric  form  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  more 
efficacious  than  iu  hereditary  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  (Dublin 
Journal,  p.  431,)  as  might  have  been  predicated;  but  ei'en  in 
phtliisis,  throughout  its  course,  to  the  formation  of  cavities  and  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  the  evidence  before  us  of  its  beneficial 
influence,  and  of  its  agency  over  the  affection  of  the  blood  and  the 
blastema  of  the  tissues,  and  over  cell  growth  and  nutrition  gene- 
rally, is  conclusive.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy  are 
exhibited  by  an  unequivocal  improvement  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  Botb  children  and  adults  who  are  anaemic, 
atrophied,  and  debilitated,  when  they  commence  its  use,  become 
florid,  active  and  strong,  and  they  increase  in  weight.  "With  these 
proofs  of  an  improved  condition  of  the  blood  and  an  improved 
nutrition,  the  more  subordinate  symptoms  of  the  disease  subside, 
and  local  disease  in  every  favourable  case  is  either  ameliorated  or 
cured. 

The  efficacy  of  the  oil,  as  a  remedy  in  the  pulmonary  form  of 
tuberculosis,  is  confirmed  by  the  report  issued  in  1849,  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton.  This  report 
also  proves  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  every  stage  of  the  blood 
affection,  since  it  was  found  by  no  means  inert  even  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  particulars  of  64:2  cases  in  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered : — 
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Reeulti!. 

Flmt 

8Ugr. 

Second  awl 
Tliinl  augf«. 

All  9t«9«. 

Improved , 

A(TCi5U'4 

Nut  bnprovod 

201 

63 
29 

141 
35 

73 

342  or  63-1  per  cenL 
98  or  18-1        „ 
102  or  18-8       „ 

Total 

293 

249 

642 

It  was  eiticacious  in  both  sexes  aud  at  all  ages.  The  phy&iciaua 
remark,  that  when  it  is  recollected,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  treated  at  this  hospital,  the  disease  was  arrested  in  only  5  per 
cent.,  the  value  of  a  remedy,  under  the  use  of  which  it  appean 
to  have  been  arrested  in  18  per  cent.,  must  be  conaidcrod  very 
great. 

The  effect  of  the  oil  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
ahewn  by  the  rex)ort  referred  to.  Of  219  cases  treated,  a  gain  uf 
weight  occurred  in  70  per  cent.,  a  loss  in  only  21  per  cent. ;  and 
in  about  8^  per  cent,  it  remained  stationary ;  the  amount  of  in- 
crease varied  from  1  or  2  pounds  diuing  several  mouths,  to  1  to  3 
pounds  weekly,  during  several  weeks. 

Thus,  then,  the  facts  before  us  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  oil 
increases  the  proportion  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  certainly^  as  a  general  rule, 
increases  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  statistics  of  the  Consump- 
tion hospital  also  prove,  that  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  due  to  some  radical  and  efficient  change  produced  by  the  oil  on 
the  nutritive  functions.  It  is  not  due  solely  to  the  deposition,  or  the 
assimilation  of  the  oil  itself;  for  in  one  instance,  41  pounds  were 
gained  in  16  weeks,  or  2|  pounds  per  week ;  in  another  case,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  were  gained  daily  for  28  days,  and  a  pound  daily 
for  the  succeeding  10  days ;  and  in  another,  nearly  a  pound  daily 
for  SI  days  J  while  the  dose  was  1  drachm  three  times  a  day, 
gradually  increased,  seldom  beyond  half-an-ounce,  although  in 
some  tow  cases,  to  1 4  oz.,  for  a  dose-  So  that  in  none  of  these 
cases  could  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  daily  exceed  4|  ouncea,  and 
in  most  cases  it  did  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  there  b  uo 
reason  to  believe  that  an  additional  quantity  of  fat  was  at  the  same 
time  taken  in  the  food. 

That  the  oil  does  in  some  manner  attack  the  disease  in  its  essence 
is  proved  by  these  facts,  and  also  by  its  beneficial  effects  being 
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conapicuous  in  every  form,  in  every  grade,  and  in  every  variety  of 
tiiberculosia.  It  might  be  anticipated,  a  priori^  that  its  degree  of 
efficacy  shotdd  bear  a  relation  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
blood  disease,  and  to  the  degree  of  organic  destruction  that  may 
have  resulted  previous  to  the  commencement  of  its  use  ;  and  so  we 
find  it ;  at  least  in  the  broader  atatiatica.  It  ia  completely  and 
unequivocally  curative  in  many  scrofulous  affections,  indicating  the 
slighter  and  less  inveterate  disease  of  the  blood  j  it  is  more  eflSca- 
cious  in  acquired  glandular  tuberculosis,  internal  and  external, 
than  in  phthisis ;  and  least  of  all  so  in  confirmed  (hereditary  ?)  con- 
Biunption  arrived  at  the  last  stage, 

A  most  interesting,  and  I  believe  important  observation,  is  made 
by  Dr.  Walshe,*  "  The  good  effects  of  the  oil  are,  coiteris  paribus, 
directly  as  the  youth  of  those  using  it ;  —  a  singular  feet,  and 
which  probably  may  one  day  {-vrhen  the  textural  peculiarities  of 
youth  and  age  are  better  understood)  aid  in  giving  a  clue  to  its 
mode  of  action/'  Let  this  observation  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Simon's  remarks  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  "  young  blood"  to 
the  tuberculous  transformation,  and  with  my  own  statistical  infer- 
ences on  the  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosia,  viewed  in  the 
aggr^ate,  in  the  earUest  periods  of  life,  and  it  ^vill  be  seen  how 
remarkably  they  support  each  other,  (pp.  412,  574.) 

The  following  observations  are  collated  from  the  more  recently 
recorded  experience  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  Scotland,  Dr. 
Walshe,  in  this  country,  Dr.Levick,  in  Penn8ylvania,t  Dr.  Duclo8,J 
Dr,  Theopliilu3  Thompson,  and  others. 

The  effects  of  the  oil,  in  most  cases,  become  perceptible  aflcr  it 
has  been  taken  about  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  earlier ;  the  symp- 
toms of  the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  blood  giving  way  in  the 
first  place,  and  local  scrofulous  aflfectiona,  if  they  exist,  then 
exhibiting  a  decided  amelioration.  If  persevered  in  after  this 
amendment  presents  itself,  even  the  most  severe  scrofulous  affec- 
tions^ as  deep-seated  ulcerations  and  suppuration  of  bones,  will 
continue  to  improve,  and  finally  recover.  1£  given  in  phthisis  at 
the  period  when  tubercle  begins  to  deposit  itself  in  the  lungs,  the 
deposition  is  often  arrested,  the  patient  gains  weight  and  strength, 
the  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency,  and  the  catamenia  return ;  and 

*  LoniViD  Journal  of  Medicine.     December,  1851. 

f  The  American  Qnartorly  Jonmal.     January,  1851. 

t  Oaictto  M^dicalo  dc  Puris.    November,  IStiO. 
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when  an  aggregatiou  of  tubercular  matter  has  actually  taken  place, 
before  the  supervention  of  hectic,  its  effects  are  often  decidedly 
marked  by  the  disappearance  of  the  physical  signs.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  disease^  its  good  effects  are  exhibited 
by  the  signs  of  the  constitutional  amendment  already  described^  by 
a  diminution  of  the  cough,  dyspncca,  expectoration  and  hectic,  by 
a  cessation  of  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  after  a  time,  by  the 
closure  and  cicatrization  of  cavities ;  and  according  to  some  ac- 
coimts  by  a  perfect  cure  of  the  patient. 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  view,  after  hectic  is  completely 
established  the  remedy  frequently  fails  to  do  good.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  already  stated,  and  particularly  in  scrofulous  cases, 
the  general  symptoms  resulting  from  the  local  affection  are  ame- 
liorated, the  hectic  paroxysm  with  the  night  perspirations  being 
diminished,  the  emaciation  arrested  and  the  strength  increased ; 
aud  before  tubercle  is  deposited  in  any  vital  organ,  or  before  it  ha« 
softened  and  ulcerated,  this  improvement  is  frequently  permanent 
and  the  patient  recovers ;  but  in  such  cases,  and  in  tuberculoaii 
pulmonalis,  after  hectic  is  fully  established,  the  improvement  is  too 
often  transitory.  The  remedy  sometimes  even  increases  the  hectic, 
the  diarrhoea  and  the  cough.  In  other  cases  the  patient  does  not 
tolerate  it  at  all.  Sometimes  it  agrees,  the  patient  gaining  weight 
and  strength,  aud  life  being  prolonged  although  diarrhoea  con- 
tinues. In  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  it  fails  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  body  it  docs  little  good  in  other  respects.  It  often 
happens  that  the  disease  is  arrested  for  a  time,  after  which  it  par- 
sues  its  onward  course,  and  the  oil  ceases  to  produce  any  appre- 
ciable effect.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  its  steady  employment, 
the  local  disease  progresses  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  not  been  given ; 
and  in  a  few  instances  it  proves  utterly  powerless,  both  as  respects 
local  and  general  disease. 

It  is  not  very  material  what  vehicle  it  is  administered  in.  JkGIk^ 
sweet  wines,  the  foam  of  porter,  bitter  ale,  infusion  of  orange  peel, 
and  many  other  vehicles  are  employed.  It  is  recommended  by 
different  practitioners  to  be  given  an  horn:  before,  or  an  hour  or 
two  after,  or  at  meals.  Its  efficacy  appears  to  be  very  little  if  nt 
all  influenced  either  by  the  veliicle  or  the  time.  In  my  own  pmc- 
tice,  I  hare  found  considerable  advantage  from  one  of  the  daily 
doBca  being  taken  with  a  smaD  cup-full  of  new  milk  and  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  rum,  early  in  the  morning.     Its  employment  sliould 
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never  be  abandoned  from  any  dislike  the  patient  may  take,  but  a 
cKange  of  vehicle  should  be  adopted.  Great  perseverance  ought  to 
be  exercised  iu  its  continuance,  even  although  its  use  may  not  be 
attended  with  any  appreciable  benefit ;  and  it  should  also  be  per- 
sisted in  for  a  long  time  after  the  symptoms  for  which  it  was  pre- 
scribed have  disappeared. 

These  rules  are  founded  upon  the  assumptioUj  of  the  correctness 
of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  un- 
eqitivocal  power  over,  and  efficacy  in,  the  blood  disease,  and  also 
that  it  exerts  a  favourable  influence  over  all  the  local  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  its  use  is  sometimes  contraindicatcd.  1.  By  haimoptyaia ; 
altliough  this  must  not  be  taken  in  too  absolute  a  sense ;  during 
active  haimorrhage  or  congestion  of  tlie  lungs,  or  when  it  appears 
to  produce  congestion,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  dispensed  with ; 
altliough  experience  lias  shown,  that  in  more  passive  haemorrhage 
it  frequently  proves  by  no  means  injurious,  hut  serviceable.  I 
have  a  patient  at  this  time  who  commenced  its  use  during  daily 
haemoptysis  j  he  has  progressively  improved,  and  the  hEcmoptysis 
has  subsided.  3.  By  iliarrhoea ;  the  patient  frequently  cannot 
tolerate  the  oil  when  this  symptom  exists ;  and  in  an  irritable  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal  it  will  often  produce  nausea  and  vomiting; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  vchiclcj  and  the  time  of  taking  the  dose,  its  toleration 
may  very  readily  be  secured.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted, 
that  large  intestinal  ulcers  contravene  its  use ;  but  '*  the  profuse 
diarrhcea  caused  by  them  is  not  made  worse^  and  diarrhoea,  if 
depending  on  chronic  peritonitis,  or  secretive  change,  or  small 
ulcerations  in  the  ilium,  is  no  contra-indication  ;  hut,  Hkc  the 
other  symptoms,  it  frequently  gives  way  to  its  use.  Where  it  dis- 
agrees with  the  stomach,  impairing  the  appetite  (without  itself 
obviously  nourishing),  causing  nausea,  it  may  be  made  palatable 
l^V  association  with  a  mineral  acid,  and  where  it  produces  diar- 
rhoea, this  may  be  prevented  by  combination  with  astringents." 
(Walshe.)  3.  Dr.  R.  Hall,  of  the  Consumption  Hospital,  Torquay, 
fiiuls  it  disagree — when  the  tongue  is  morbidly  clean,  beefy  red, 
glassy,  fissui'ed,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  irritable ;  also,  when 
thickly  furred  at  the  base  and  the  sides,  but  red  at  the  tip,  with  a 
glazed  patch  of  clear  red  in  the  centre  of  its  dorsum;  also,  when 
large,  flat,  palcj  moist  and  iudcntcd  by  the  teeth,  in  connection 
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ynth  general  asthcma,  and  its  accompanying  atonic  dyspepsia.  (Lon- 
don Joamal  of  Medicine.)  4.  By  some  practitioners  it  is  stated  to 
increase  the  size  of  tlie  livetj  so  frequently  enlarged  and  fatty  in 
this  disease;  but  Dr.  lluglics  Bennett  and  otiiers  luive  never  ob- 
served this  effect.  6.  Intra-thoracic  inflammation  contra-indicatea 
its  usCj  but  only  temporarily  so  (Walslic).  Dr.  H.  Bennett  never 
found  the  employment  of  the  oil  produce  pneumonia. 

Among  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  use  of  the  cod- 
liver  oil  in  tuberculosis,  in  anj'  of  its  forms,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
of  more  importance,  than  that  it  sustains  the  nutrition  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  so  as  to  allow  of  all  the  other  hygienic  and  thera- 
peutical measures  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  to  be 
adopted  and  persevered  in.  The  oil  should  never  be  administered 
empirically,  but  always  as  a  part  of  a  rational  system  of  treatmeat. 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  has  often  failed  when  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, for  want  of  attention  to  this  principle.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  notwithstanding  its  undoubted  beneficial  influence,  the 
permanency  of  its  eifects  is  still  undetermined  ;  and  although  it 
may  increase  the  weight  of  the  body  and  improve  the  constitution 
in  some  particulars,  patients  frequently  remain  pallid  under  ita 
use,  and  soon  relapse.  Exercise  in  a  pure  air,  a  good  diet,  cod-liver 
oil,  attention  to  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  the  l>ath,  are 
so  many  hygienic  and  therapeutical  remedies,  ancillary  to  each 
other,  and  ofl'ering  a  fair  chance  of  renovating  the  blood,  improving 
the  nutritioUj  and  curing  the  disease,  to  which  may  be  added  iron 
and  other  medicinal  agents,  as  the  particular  form  of  the  disease 
or  the  particular  case  may  require.  In  Germany  the  oil  has  been 
employed  endcrmically.  Klcncke  ascertained  that  dogs  fattened 
after  being  shaved  and  rubbed  with  it.  Dr.  Theophilus  Thomsoo 
has  resorted  to  the  same  method  at  the  Consumption  Hospital. 

It  has  been  stated  that  any  other  oil  will  produce  the  same 
beneficial  effects,  and  several  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove 
this.  Dr.  B.  Hall  (lib.  cit.)  proposes  neafs-foot  oil  as  a  substitute 
where  the  cod-liver  oil  disagrees  ;  it  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  doses  and  in  the  same  way ;  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  but  ia  uncertain  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Hall  does  not  know 
its  tdtiraate  efficiency.  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Nunn,  of  the  Colches- 
ter Hospital,  prescribed  almond  oil  as  a  substitute  in  upwards  of 
250  cases  (The  Provin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal);  they  have  stated 
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that  it  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  is  equally  as  bene- 
ficial as  cod-liver  oil.  They  employed  it  without  any  adjunct^  and 
alao  in  the  following  form  : — 

IJ.  01.  Amygdalae,  J  ss. 

—  OliTiBj  3  ij, 

lodinii,  ^.  ss.  M. 
A  third  part  three  times  a  day. 
The  influence  of  half  an  oimce  of  almond  oil  daily,  upon  the  weight 
of  acme  patients,  progressing  in  health  under  its  exhibition,  was 
very  great.  In  one  case  there  was  a  weekly  increase  of  2  lbs ;  in 
another  of  4  lbs.  This  experiment  has  however  been  tried  by 
others  with  various  oUs,  and,  as  respects  any  real  advantage  in 
tuberculosis,  the  residts  have  been  negatived.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  Colchester  Hospital,  in  a  hygienic  and  curative 
point  of  view,  is  an  admirable  establishment,  placed  on  an  elevated 
site  and  dry  soil,  which  must  exert  their  influence  on  tuberculous 
patients. 

Other  medicines  which  act  on  the  blood  have  been  employed  in 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Crawford  proposed  the //yrfroc7i/orfl/eo/£i/ry/e*, 
which  was  employed  extensively  in  this  country,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Italy,  with  contradictory  results,  and  often  with  inconveniences 
from  its  irritating  properties.  Hydrochloraie  of  lAme^  which  occurs 
in  many  mineral  waters,  and  aJso  in  sea-water,  was  recommended 
by  Fourcroy,  and  employed  by  Ilufelund  and  others  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  Spain.  Mercury  also,  in  various  forms,  claims 
a  long  list  of  supporters.  In  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  Mr.  Phillips 
is  favourable  to  very  minute  doses  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury  ;  a  20th 
of  a  grain  twice  a  day,  for  instance,  combined  with  syrup  of  sarsa- 
parilla ;  he  believes  that  it  does  not  yield  in  efficacy  to  Iodine. 
Although  these  medicines  have  been  employed  chiefly  in  glandular 
tul>ercu]osis,  as  discutients,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  their  modus 
operandi  except  as  blood  remedies.  Bromine  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  practitioners  to  replace  iodine.  Tannic  Acid  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Alison,  who  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained cures  of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis  from  its  use.  (London 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.  1850.)  IJore  recently,  Dr.  Ncgricr 
has  extolled  the  virtues  of  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  IValnut 
tree ;  two  or  three  cupftds  given  to  children  daily,  or  equivalent 
doses  of  a  vinous  infusion.  Its  first  cflccts  are  upon  the  blood,  and 
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the  general  aymptoms ;  its  influence  is  slow  and  durable ;  tlie  con- 
stitution is  said  to  be  thoroughly  modified,  and  almost  all  scrofu- 
Ions  affections  radically  cured.*  Various  veytlable  hitters  have  at 
different  times  been  regarded  as  specifics  for  the  disease. 


It  may  be  remarked,  of  the  medicines  wliich  experience  has  found 
to  possess  the  most  decidedly  curative  power  over  a  tuberculous 
state  of  the  blood,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  absorbed, 
and  bein^  mixed  with  the  liquor  sanguinis  they  produce  their  pri- 
mary effect  in  that  fluid.  Iron  is  received  into  the  liquor  sanguiuis 
and  assimilated  by  the  red  corpuscles ;  this  metal  is  manifestly  a 
stimulus  iu  the  blood,  promoting  nutrition  there,  and  probablv 
acting  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  extra-vascular  blastema  of  the  tis- 
sues, although  we  have  no  experimental  proof  of  tlus ;  its  action 
appears  to  be  limited  more  to  the  blood  than  the  other  substances 
described.  jUcohol  received  into  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  a  very 
dilute  form,  and  associated  with  some  of  the  staminal  principles  of 
nutrition,  as  in  porter  and  similar  beverages,  promotes  sangidfica- 
tion  and  the  nutrition  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues ;  although 
in  larger  quantities  it  acts  as  an  exhausting  stimulus  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  entirely  defeats  any  such  effect.  Iodine>  an 
extremely  soluble  substance,  permeating  the  liquor  sanguiuis  and 
the  organic  tissues  in  a  sufficiently  attemiatcd  form,  stimulstcs 
cell  growth  and  nutrition,  and  the  indiridual  fattens,  provided 
the  blood  contains  the  appropriate  staminal  principles  of  nutri- 
tion. Cod-liver  oil  supplies  the  blood,  not  only  with  an  appropriate 
stimulus  to  the  organizing  process,  but  also  with  the  fatty  ele- 
ment, one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  staminal  principles  required 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  organized  tissues.  The  stimuli  to  the  ict 
of  nutrition,  conveyed  into  the  system  with  the  fatty  dement, 
appear  to  exert  their  effects,  more  certainly  than  the  other  medi- 
cinal substances,  in  the  extra- vascidar  blastema ;  hence  ihis  re- 
medy is  the  most  powerful  in  increasing  the  nutrition  and  weight 
of  the  body  generally.  Tlic  effects  of  these  stimuli  to  nutrition 
depend  upon  the  materials  with  which  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact  J  when  these  are  aBsimilable  and  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  respiration  sufficiently  ,well  performed,  they  produce  the  effect 
described;  imder  converse  circumstances,  and  particularly  when 
absorbed  in  considerable  quantities,  they  frequently  become  irri- 
*  Edin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonm.    Oct.  I860,  pw  271. 
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tant,  and  promote  the  absorption  and  waste  of  tlie  living  tissues; 
this  last  effect  is  often  exhibited  by  iodine  and  alcohol. 

These  remediea  may  be  selected,  combined,  and  altcniatcd,  upon 
scientific  principles ;  all  possess  special  powers  and  produce  indi- 
vidual local  effects,  as  iron  on  the  blood  corpusclesj  iodine  on  the 
lymphatic  system,  bark  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system ;  and  accordingly  none  can  be  employed  empiri- 
cally. Much  skill  is  also  undoubtedly  called  for  in  making  the 
most  appropriate  selection,  and  using  the  most  applicable  prepara- 
tions, in  relation  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  season,  climate,  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  local  mauifeatationsj  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  constitutional  disease ;  but  as  a  whole,  I  believe  they 
constitute  a  class  of  medicines,  when  judiciously  and  perseveringly 
adniiuisteredj  possessing  a  very  high  degree  of  efficacy, 

B. THE    PRB^^:NTION    OF   THE    DSF08IT   OF   TUBSBCLE. 

In  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  subjects  the  earliest  signs  of 
stasis  of  bloodj  congestion,  or  irritation,  in  any  of  those  organs  or 
tiaanea  in  which  tuberculous  infiammatioUj  or  the  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle, is  liable  to  occur,  laying  the  foundation  for  any  of  the  forms 
and  varieties  of  the  disease,  many  of  which  are  so  fatal  in  their 
tendency,  require  to  be  promptly  attended  to;  and  the  mor]>id 
irritation  or  determination  to  be  immediately  counteracted  by  the- 
rapeutical measures.  All  the  causes  of  exudation,  either  of 
blood  or  plasma  from  the  vessels,  by  rupture  or  transudation, 
must  be  avoided.  The  slightest  congestion  of  the  brain  in 
children,  however  produced — by  dentition — by  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  surface  when  already  chilled — or  by  blows — may  be 
followed  by  the  deposit  of  tubercle ;  or  by  hydrocephalus,  eiLher 
with  or  without  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  slightest  current  of 
air  playing  upon  a  chilled  surface,  or  the  slightest  cutaneous  irri- 
tation, may  produce  congestion  and  tuberculous  iuflauimatiou,  or 
the  deposit  of  tubercle,  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  slightest 
determination  to  the  lungs  may  sufiice  for  the  secretion  or  deposit 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Accordingly^  the  most  vigilnut  attention 
to  the  condition  of  nil  the  organs,  and  the  most  prompt  application 
of  remedies  to  counteract  the  earliest  effects  of  morbid  impressions, 
at  a  period  when  they  are  e^Iy  counteracted,  is  demanded. 

Tlie  most  watchful  attention  to  the  respiratory  functions,  and 
the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially,  is  necessary.  Attacks 
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of  pneumonia,  however  Hlight,  particularly  when  treatment  w  neg- 
lected, and  they  arc  allovcd  to  run  their  natunil  conntc^  ur  the 
neglect  of  what  is  usually  culled  a  "  cold/'  frequently  leads  to  an 
attack  of  pulmonary  consumption,  particularly  in  the  subjecU  of 
tuberculosia  by  licrcditary  descent,  and  in  indixiduala  who,  wilh 
more  care,  mi^ht  have  escaped  the  localization  of  the  disease  fur 
years,  and  even  hare  recovered.  A  slight,  chronic  plcnritis  nrjf- 
lectcd,  has  often  led  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  individuals  U\  all 
appearance  robust,  but  udieriting  the  tuberculous  predisjMwition. 
The  slightest  congestion  of  the  lungs  should  be  sedulously  carod 
for,  and  appropriate  remedies  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  balance  of  the  circulation ;  so  long  na  it  continues,  the 
danger  of  haemoptysis  is  imminent,  an  occurrence  alwayi  to  he 
deploredj  for,  although  haemorrhage  in  the  lungs  is  frequently  a 
consequence  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  it  is  also  frequently  acsu!^;; 
and  even  if  tubercle  pre-exist,  it  may  become  the  caiL-^e  of  a  frt*4li 
deposit.  The  respiratory  organs  in  tuberculous  subjects  have  more 
especially  to  be  most  carefully  watched  throughout  the  proprcM  of 
all  diseases  liable  to  be  attended  M'ith  irritation,  determinatioo  of 
blood  to,  or  congestion,  of  the  structures  and  organs  within 
chest,  ns  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  particularly  those  disca'5es,  tli 
causes  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  produce  direct  debility  of  the 
whole  system,  as  influenza.  The  whole  chapter  on  the  upcdal 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  but  a  commentary  on  these 
precepts. 

Even  where  tul>ercle  is  already  estabUfihcd,  and  espcctjdl] 
tliroii^lioiit  the  first  stage  of  phthisis,  these  rules  of  pnictice  arc 
the  utmost  importance.  The  sccondaiy  general  eflects,  and  parti- 
cularly the  hectic  fever,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tuber- 
culiKatton.  Successive  deposits  of  tubercle  are  att^>ndcd  witll] 
successive  exacerbations  of  symptoms ;  and  the  progrca^i  of  il 
disease  bears  a  relation,  not  merely  to  the  intensity  of  the  ori^iuJ 
disease,  but  to  tlie  quantity  of  tubercle  deposited,  the  local  derance* 
ment  of  function  and  disorganization  produced,  and  the  8e<conilarT 
cttccta  on  tiilHTcnlous  blood,  resulting  from  the  local  disease. 

Whatever  o]>iuiou  may  be  entertained  of  the  necessary  fatality, 
or  the  curability  of  the  blood  disease,  or  whatever  may  be  1      ' 
tion  and  natural  termination,   there  cau   be  no  doubt,  • 

destruetiou  of  the  vital  organs  by  these  pathological  procei 
their  concomitants  luid  sequela; — is,  in  an  iiximenBC  majority  i 
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fatal  cases,  the  cause  of  the  deatli  of  the  patient.  If  a  tuberculous 
subject,  by  careful  and  vigilant  inanagenient,  escape  the  causes  and 
the  effects  of  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  brain  in  infancy,  of 
every  serious  scrofulous  aifection  in  youth,  and  of  internal  tuber- 
culization in  adult  life,  we  have  almost  demonstrative  evidence  that 
the  blood  disease  may  be  spontaneously  cured.  These  therapeu- 
tical precepts  are  of  universal  application,  and  it  is  only  on  account 
of  tlie  greater  frequency  of  disease  in  the  lungs,  that  they  arc  more 
especially  applicable  to  those  organs.  Believing  that  eitlier  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  rupture  of  the  morbidly  attenuated  ramifica- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  both,  ai*e  most  frequently  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  morbid  development  in  these  organs,,  I 
hold  that  the  slightest  congestion  ought  to  be  relieved  by  adequate 
measures  from  the  first  moment  of  its  occurrence.  I  hold,  idso, 
that  congestion  and  stasis  of  blood  in  any  organ,  in  a  tuberculous 
subject,  has  a  similar  import — in  the  brain  or  external  glands  in 
tuberculous  infants — in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mucous  or  serous 
membranes,  or  the  nervous  or  genital  apparatus — the  relative  im- 
portance accruing  from  each  depending  upon  the  relative  vital 
importance  and  the  situation  of  the  organ  or  structure.  This  vigi- 
lance, to  prevent  and  to  arrest  local,  functional  and  organic  injury, 
requires  to  be  especially  exerted  at  the  physiological  periods  of 
increased  functional  activity  of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  At  the  period,  for  instance,  of  functional  activity  during 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  childhood,  to  prevent 
hydrocephalus,  or  that  of  the  respiratory  functions  in  early  adidt 
life,  to  prevent  phthisis.  To  the  periods  of  functional  or  nutritive 
activity  in  the  skin,  the  glands,  the  bones,  or  the  generative  organs. 

The  measures  by  -which  local  attacks  are  to  be  counteracted,  are 
those  gcncraily  directed  by  systematic  and  practical  \vriter8 ;  a  few 
remarks  only  upon  one  or  two  points  here  suggest  themselves. 

Blood'kitinff. — As  a  general  principle,  blood-letting  is  contra- 
indicated  in  tuberculosis  ;  hut  this  admits  of  exceptions.  In  the 
more  plctliorie  subjects,  when  congestion  or  inilammatory  action  is 
set  up  in  a  vital  organ,  the  loss  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  is 
a  smaller  evil  than  the  continuance  of  the  local  functional  disturb- 
ance or  disease  ;  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  propriety  of 
bleeding,  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  should  be  performed,  must  rest  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner  in  every  case  imlividually  considered.  To  proscribe 
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blccdiiij^  in  all  caics  is  as  pure  ckorlatanry  &«  to  bleed  amTCT- 
aally  in  any  dlHoaHC ;  the  priictitioaer  whu  doGH  cither  mmt  be 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  auimal  economy.  Tuherctdou*  •ubjoct* 
arc  liable  to  every  form  and  variety  of  aeuto  diBcaoe^  and  tbe  pm- 
cipal  points  to  bear  in  mind  as  to  bleeding  aro-^kc  chaneten  flf 
tuberculous  blood  and  the  state  of  the  vital  powers  in  tubcnmlam. 
Where  the  lungs  are  cougestedj  producing  hu^nioptyxiii,  or  what 
pneumonia  aet8  in,  cither  primarily  or  scondahly,  as  during  or  after 
meaBlcs  and  other  eruptive  fcversj  in  some  cases  it  would  be  culpa* 
ble  uegligeuee  to  omit  bleeding;  but  it  rouMt  never  be  overlooked, 
that  the  iuHammatory  action  is  modified  by  the  tubcrcalooi  «tafie 
of  tbe  bloodj  and  the  tuberculous  nutrition  of  the  organic  liMoci) 
the  atonic  effcctif  are  greater,  the  cntonic  effects  or  reaction  are  kuN 
than  in  a  hcidtliy  constitution;  m,  also,  the  depressing  HTects 
antipldogifltic  remcdicM  arc  greater.  Tbe  principles  of  the  treat' 
nient  of  acute  diHCRMc  in  tuberculous  children  arc  wcU  bud  dovtt  bf 
MM.  Killictt  and  Harthez,  and  arc  completely  in  accordance  vitJi 
my  own  opinions  and  practice ;  with  but  little  modificatioa  tLcj 
may  be  mlapted  for  all  age«  : — 1.  llie  treatment  shotdd  be  actifrv 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  coustitutiou,  but  of  short  duratioa ; 
since,  if  othcr^visc,  convaleMCcncc  is  liable  to  be  prolonged  and  ta- 
tcrru|>ted.  2.  It  should  be  a.c)  little  debilitating  aa  possible.  3.  As 
soon  aA  the  acute  affection  subsides,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  re- 
cruiting the  strength  of  the  putiuutj  by  tlic  adoption  of  a  nntritaooi 
and  tonic  regimen. 

Counterirritation,  Derivation^  and  Revulsion. —  I  urn  fuu'iu^^t 
those  most  favourable  to  the  employment  of  these  remedies,  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  local  disease,  and  of  arresting  its 
but  I  believe  that  they  are  rarely  carried  out  adcquatdj  i 
the  pathological  condition  for  which  they  are  intended  to  piota 
antagonistic.  I  have  seen  a  scton  in  the  arm  promote  the  ffcrsthi^ 
of  clironic  tuberculous  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  umA 
shorten  its  duration.  I  have  seen  sctoos  and  catutic  issues  eoo- 
tributc  to  the  relief  of  pulmonary  congestion,  and — as  far  as  hQBiaa 
foresight  could  determine — prevent  tlie  deposit  of  tubercle.  1  Iumv 
certainly  seen  pulmumiry  tuberculous  disease  remain  stntiaiiarj  fior 
a  long  time  under  their  use.  These  remedies  are  the  more  nneqn- 
vocally  and  the  more  rapidly  efficacious  in  ]  r  :,  ««  il|^  uv 

resorted  to  early  after  the  conmieuccmeut  of  i  .  luptoms.     At 

the  CouMimptiou  HoKpil4il  vesication  by  moans  of  a  strong  nolution 
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of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  nlcohol,  applied  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  was  found  "  remarkably  beneficial."  These  local 
Tcmcdies,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  constittitional  treatment, 
have  probably  a  beneficial  eflVct  on  the  state  of  the  blood. 

Tuberculous  subjects  onght  to  bo  habituated  to  the  use  of  the 
uteihescopef  the  xpirometeTf  and  the  balance.  When  these  me- 
chanical instnmienta  are  occ«.sioinilly  applied  to  tlieir  appro- 
priate uses,  during  the  periods  of  comparative  health,  much  less 
importance  is  attached  to  them,  and  that  dread  so  frequently 
experienced,  is  prevented  whctj  actual  disease  occurs  ;  a  matter  by 
no  means  of  trivial  importance.  I  have  kno>vn  even  a  male  patient 
80  nervous  on  being  asked  to  respire  into  a  spirometer,  an  instru- 
ment which  "  his  philosophy  had  never  dreamt  of,"  that  the 
obscnation  made  was  totally  valueless ;  and  the  same  thing  con- 
stantly occurs  when  the  stcthcsco|K!  is  first  applied  to  females. 

The  Respirafor, — No  tulicrculous  subject  sliould  be  without  this 
instrument,  and  partieuhirly  those  who  are  subject  to  lar^nigcal  or 
bronchial  irritation  ;  and  those  who  are  often  prevented  exercise 
in  the  open  air  by  a  gi*eat  sensibility  to  the  eft'ects  of  cold.  Tlie 
paramount  necessity  for  free  respiration  in  this  disease  has  been 
ftdly  exemplified  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  this  instrument 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
respiration,  increasing  the  function  of  the  lungs,  and  pronu>ting 
the  expansion  of  the  chest.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  enables 
patients  to  take  exercise  out  of  doors  when  they  wotild  otherwise 
rennun  at  home  ;  particularly  in  the  spring  season,  and  duriug 
easterly  winds.  Tlicso  winds  are  often  injurious  in  this  climate 
by  their  aridity,  Mhich  the  instrument  counteracts ;  keeping  the 
air  respired  warm  and  moist,  (uid  thereby  soothing  to  an  irritated 
surface.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  enables  the  patient  to 
hahituntc  himstlf  to  breathe,  even  in  the  opi*n  air,  with  the  mouth 
open,  thereby  facilitating  respiration.  It  also  tends  to  sustain  the 
animal  temperature,  and  prevents  the  necessity  for  more  violent 
exercise  than  a  tuberculous  subject  can  undergo  without  injurious 
consequences.  At  the  same  time,  the  respirator  requires  to  be 
used  systematically  and  with  judgment;  for  the  want  of  this,  many 
tnl>erc\ilous  subjects  discard  it.  They  find  it  ''oppresses"  them. 
Tliis  arises  from  the  state  of  the  snrfiu^e  of  the  bo*ly,  the  tempera- 
ture and  hygromctric  state  of  the  external  air,  and  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  clothing.     The  respirator  is  ooustnictcd  of  various 
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dcgrecu  of  power,  and  the  tuberculous  invalid  ought  to  be  c^rcfullr 
infttnicted  in  the  mode  of  varying  ita  employment.  According  to 
the  principles  advanced  in  this  work  for  the  treatment  of  tubcrcn- 
losi.s,  the  rcMpirator  Mould  only  be  required  out  of  doors,  but  when 
it  in  impractieahlc  to  command  inunnth  in  tbc  dwelling  boiueof 
the  patient,  it  Hhould  bo  employed,  upon  tbc  same  priudplci  and 
to  fulfil  tbc  tiame  indications,  within  doors.^ 

C.    OF    HENDERIXO   TUBEHCLB    INERT. 

T  have  not  ventured  to  lay  down  an  indication  for  promoting  the 
iihHorption  of  tubercles,  although  thoroughly  con>'incody  tliat  after 
tbc  blood  is  restored  to  its  healthy  state,  this  process  oltco  iakm 
phicc.  Iodine,  and  particularly  the  hydriodate  of  potass*,  Miiret 
of  iron,  aud  cod- liver  oil,  have  had  the  power  of  directly  promotion; 
the  abMorption  of  tubercle  assigned  to  them,  but  as  respects  eitlier, 
it  is  certainly  not  at  present  established  on  sufficient  pfoot 
"WLere,  unfortunately,  the  morbid  element  is  already  deposited  in 
tlie  lungs,  whatever  stage  it  may  have  arrived  at,  our  object  is,  at 
all  events,  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  possible  in  a  quieseent  state  hy 
the  measures  and  precautions  ahready  detailed ;  and  to  improre 
tlic  conilition  of  the  lilood.  The  longer  we  succeed  in  this  effort,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery ;  and  the  remarks  made  in  a 
former  part  of  this  volume,  under  the  bead  "  Prognosis,"  as  vcU  ss 
the  recoveries  which  occasionally  take  place,  are  calculated  to 
spire  hope,  in  every  case  in  which  no  vital  organ  is  so  far 
as  to  be  incompatible  with  continued  existcnoe. 


Conclusion. 
In  exemplifying  the  rational  indications  required  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  regarded  as  a  disease  of  tbc  bkx)^^ 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  have  made  no*  attempt  to  la/| 
down  a  complete  system  of  hygiene,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  baroi 
entered  into  all  tliu  details  of  which  the  subject,  in  its  ezteoaire 
ramifications,  would  admit.  It  has  rather  been  my  aim  to  illos- 
trate  the  principles  of  treatment,  in  accordance  with  tbc  view* 
developed  in  this  work  of  the  nature  aud  causes  of  the  disease^  and 
especially  to  rleserihc  tJiosc  measures  upon  which  our  chief  relianes, 
is  placed  for  converting  unhealthy  into  healthy  bloody  aud  for 
ring  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  the  imperfectly 
*  Viuwii  ujion  tlic  t^tatisticB  uf  tho  llumiui  Cbosl,  by  JuliuB  Joilrey*,  K.IL&,  IMSL' 
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ih9ues  o^  tuberculous  subjects,  and  the  assimilation  of  more^er- 
fecfly  elaborated  and  orffanized  matmalSj  uudcr  an  improved  candi- 
tion  of  the  vital  force.  For  tliis  purpose,  our  most  powerful  resources 
appear  to  be  :  1.  The  respiration  of  a  pure,  elastic^  and  moderately 
dry  atniospliero  of  medium  temperature,  2.  The  use  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food,  containing  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  stamina! 
principles  essential  to  form  n  pabulum  for  healthy  blood.  3.  An 
amount  of  regular  and  healthful  out  of  door  exercise,  proportionate 
to  the  available  vital  force  of  the  individual  j  bo  as  to  maintain,  in 
a  physiological  state,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries^  the  due 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  molecular  changes  in  the  blood  itself^ 
the  animal  temperature,  the  secretions,  the  excretions,  the  appetite, 
digestion,  and  secondary  assimilation.  4.  A  uniform  and  healtliiiil 
flow  of  the  animal  spirits,  a  due  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  a  moderate  but  not  excessive  escrtion  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  5.  The  appropriate  administration  of  such  medi- 
cines aa  exert  an  alterative  action  on  the  blood.  6.  The  avoidance 
of  hereditary  transmission,  and  of  all  those  errors  of  sex  and 
rcprodiiction  by  which  the  disease  can  be  engendered.  Under 
the  hygienic  circumstances  embraced  in  this  category,  tuberculosis 
could  never  be  acquired ;  and  by  adopting  these  measures  con- 
siatcntly,  and  carrying  them  out  efficiently,  I  believe  that,  even  in 
couErmed  cases,  the  disease  may  frequently  be  cured. 


"WTioever  reflects,  that  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  this  disease, 
arc  attributable  less  to  the  nature  of  muu^s  constitution  and  the 
neccssar}'  effects  of  the  agencies  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  than  to 
his  own  negligence  or  contempt  of  natural  laws,  his  ignorance,  his 
imprudences,  or  his  follies — whoever  considers,  the  importance  to 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race  of  the  questions  herein  con- 
tained, and  admits,  that  the  faculties  of  man  are  bestowed  that  he 
may  avert  evil  and  promote  his  own  welfare — whoever  allows,  that 
the  subject  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that 
the  blood  is  an  open  and  fertile  field  of  discovery — will  not  com- 
phiiu  that  this  book  is  too  voluminous ;  he  will  rather  regret,  with 
the  author,  that  the  task  which  is  now  completed,  had  not  been 
undcrtiikcn  with  sufficient  leisure  to  render  it  more  perfect,  and 
w  ith  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  many 
important  problems. 
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A. 

THE    CHRONOLOGICAL   HISTORY   OF    TUBERCCLOSIS,    p.   372, 

"No  appropriate  place  presented  itself  in  the  body  of  the  work  for 
tho  introduction  of  this  subject,  and  in  fact  it  admits  at  present  of 
but  very  little  elucidation.  Statistical  science  is  of  modem  data, 
and  without  it,  we  can  form  no  accurate  opinion  of  the  frequencr  of 
a  diseasCj  at  any  age  or  epoch,  and  no  comparison  of  its  relative 
frequency  at  particular  epochs.  The  statistical  records  of  different 
countries  are  also  by  no  means  suflBciently  matured  to  admit  of  just 
comparisons  to  any  great  extent,  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
disease  at  particuhur  periods  in  one  countrj'  as  compared  with  an- 
other. This  deficiency  is  now  being  supplied,  and  firom  year  to  year 
we  shall  be  furnished  with  data  from  public  Registries,  by  which  the 
chronological  history  of  the  disease  may  be  determined. 

That  tuberculosis  was  a  frequent  disease  among  the  Greets,  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  anuals  of  medicine,  is  plain  firom  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  (Syd.  Ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  353-5) ;  and  that  it  was 
common  among  the  Konians,  both  in  the  form  of  scrofiiln  and  of 
phthisis,  from  the  therapeutic  indications  of  Celsus,  the  minute 
and  accurate  description  of  Arctaius,  and  the  works  of  Galen.  In 
France,  its  great  frequency  at  an  early  period  may  be  inferred  from 
the  practice  of  the  Royal  touch  for  the  "  King's  Evil  "  being  said 
to  be  traced  back  to  Clovis,  who  reigned  in  the  fi.fth  century ;  and 
in  England,  by  the  same  practice  being  referred  to  Edwiinl  the 
Confessor,  a.d.  1011.  In  fact,  the  extreme  frequency  both  of  scro- 
fula and  consumption,  in  all  civilized  communities,  is  established  by 
every  record  that  has  been  preserved. 

From  statistical  tables  kept  in  some  continental  towns,  botli 
scrofula  and  phthisis  appear  to  have  been  on  the  decrease  of  bite 
years.  Tables  kept  in  Wiirtemburg  exhibit  this  as  respects  phthiiis; 
a  decrease  also  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Stuttgard  since  1787- 
The  statements  respecting  America  arc  contradictory  ;  by  some  it 
is  supposed  to  have  decreased  of  late  years,  and  by  others  to  have 
increased.  Tlicrc  is  reason  to  bcUeve  that  the  Aborigines  of  varuKu 


countries  were  not  subject  to  it  in  their  unciviliKed  state,  but  Lave           ^H 
become  so  with  the  progress  of  civilization.                                                  ^| 
The  data  we  at  present  possess  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative           ^| 
frequency  of  the  disease  at  different  periods,  in  tliis  country,  are            ^U 
also  extremely  imperfect.    Mr.  Phillips  estimates,  from  the  number           ^M 
of  persons   who    resorted    to   the  Koyal  Touch   in   the  reign  of           ^H 
Charles  II,  that  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  district  being           ^H 
taken  at  600,000,  the  number  of  cases  of  scrofula  might  be  20,000;            ^U 
or  about  1  in  30  of  the  population  were  affected  with  the  disease  so           ^H 
as  to  require  relief;  whereas,  from  the  dispensary  records  of  the           ^U 
present  day,   not  more  than  1  in  100  are  so  affected.     The  Bills  of           ^H 
Mortality  for  London  also  shew  a  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  can-           ^H 
sumption  during  the  last  century  and  a  half;    as   appears  from  the           ^H 
following  Table,  constructed  from  one   furnished  by  Sir  J.  Clark           ^M 
(lib.  cit.,  p.  210),  which  I  have  ampUfied  by  the  addition  of  such           ^| 
particulars  as  tlie  Abstracts  of  the  Keports  of  the  Registrar  General           ^| 
before  me  contain.                                                                                     ^^H 

TABLE  XXXIX.                                                          ^^H 

TJte  Mortality  in  London  from  PhtJiisis,  and  also  from  tkefour  principal  forma  of  Tubercm-          ^H 
lasls  daring  tlie  EujiUtQidh  and  Nhteteetdh  Centuries.                                          ^^| 

J 

PopttliUoo. 

ArentBe  or  AtAululc  NuqiUt  uT  Bcatlu. 

VcftPly  Drath*  per 

Prnportion  p«r              ^^| 

i 

J 

J 

i! 

if 

a 

s  s 

1 

i 

if 

J 

'^1 

1700 

■  1750 

1801 

18U 

1821 

1831 

Vl84] 

1847 

H  1649 

Il850 

1851 

666,200 

053,000 

777,000 

888,000 

1,050,500 

1^2  33,000 

1,948,369 

2,143,055 

2,206,076 

2,240,289 

•J.373,7&9 

1700  to  1710 

1750  to  1760 

1800  to  1810 

IBIO  to  1820 

1820  to  1830 

1831 

1B41 

1847 

1849 

1850 

1651 

20,943 
20,349 
18,890 
19,061 
20,676 
20,910 
46,284 
60,442 
08,432 
48.579 
6;>,354 

3055 
4373 
4979 
5491 
6352 
4735 
7326 
7010 
6317 
6137 
7027 

^1 

H  2 

?! 

a  o 
"5-C 

11 

9431 

9948 
8982 
8539 
9823 

31 
31 
24 

21 
19 
IG 
23 
28 
31 
21 
t3 

4^ 

6-66 

6- 

6-17 

6-2 

3-8 

3-7 

3-2 

2-8 

2-7 

2-9 

A 
I 

si 

CO  S 

4-8 
4-6 
4- 

3-8 
■I'l 

145 
S14 

2C3 
288 
316 

226 
160 

115 

92 

126 

100 

:il    _■ 

II  ^ 

203           ^1 

.:        ■ 

175           ^1 

b 

.                 1 
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This  table  shews,  eitber/tbat  the  rehirus  being  now  more  accurate, 
tuberculosis  was  not  so  frequent  formerly  as  represented;  or,  tint 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  disease,  accoarding  to 
the  mortality,  has  declined  in  frequency.  It  waa  my  anxiuns 
desire  to  include  in  this  work  a  table  drawn  from  the  ocnsua  of 
1851,  to  correspond  with  Table  XIX;  but  the  returns  are  not  jet 
published  by  the  Registrar-General.  With  such  a  table,  muj 
interesting  comparisons  may  be  made ;  we  shall  have  better  grounda 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  at  sere- 
ral  recent  periods,  and  also  of  the  effects  of  the  altered  habits  rf 
the  population  arising  from  its  greater  prosperity,  from  railiray 
travelling  increasing  the  habits  of  locomotion,  and  other  changes; 
or  of  the  influence  exerted  over  the  aggregate  mortality  by  the 
general  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  deficiency  of  data,  I  conclude^ 
not  only,  (with  Mr.  Phillips),  that  scrofula  is  less  prevalent  in  this 
country  than  formerl}'-,  but  that  tuberculous  diseases  generally  arc 
much  less  frequent  than  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  that 
there  is  ample  justification  for  the  observations  made  at  pagea  485 
and  48G  of  the  body  of  the  work,  respecting  the  control  we  possess 
over  the  disease,  and  fair  grounds  for  the  belief  that  its  frequency 
is  at  present  on  the  decline. 

B. 

CAUSES   OF   TUBERCULOSIS,   p.   418. 

TliG  employment  of  impure  vaccine  lymph  was  found  by  Dr* 
J.  B.  Thompson  to  be,  not  infrequently,  *'  a  cause  of  tuberevltf 
disease  in  the  East  and  in  the  colonies."  Dr.  Thompson  ako  Tcfen 
tubercular  disease  in  savages  to  the  use  of  impure  vaccine  lymph, 
as  it  was  formerly  unknown  to  them.  This  statement  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  facts,  but  a  paper  is  promised  on  the  subject.  Report 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London j  Feb.  8th,  1852. 

C. 

THE  OEOGRAPHV  OF  TUBERCULOSIS,  p.  613, 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  endemic  remit- 
tent fevers  arc  extremely  prevalent ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
strangers  to  the  climate  are  affected  by  them.  At  the  railway 
company's  hospital,  Buyo  Soldado,  Dr.  Lidell  records,  that  of  382 
cases  of  disease  admitted,  from  Jan.  Ist  to  May  Ist  1851,  all  being 
£uropeaus  or  Americans,  there  were  250  cases  of  climate  or  remit- 
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tent  fever,  only  four  of  tuberculosia  pulmonalis,  and  none,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  any  other  tuberculous  affection.  At  the  same 
time,  Dr.  LidcU  states,  that  the  climate  is  most  inimical  to  persons 
in  confirmed  consumption,  who  invariably  died  or  sought  pro- 
longation of  their  days  by  precipitate  flight ;  it  destroyed  tliem  "  as 
with  the  svvord.'^  The  climate  is  a  "  perpetual  summer/'  being 
extremely  hot,  the  rtmge  of  the  thermometer  from  69°  to  SJ)"^  in 
tlie  shade;  excessively  humid;  and  the  atmosphere  loaded  with 
noxious  exhalations.* 


TTIEOaiES    OP    tUDERCULOSIS,  p.  548. 

Dr.  Matthew  Troy,  of  South  Carolina,  has  lately  advanced  a 
theory  that  tubercle  is  the  solid  matter  of  the  cutaneous  excretion, 
particulai'ly  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  retained  in  the  blood  until 
deposited  in  other  organs,  where,  its  fluid  particles  being  absorbed, 
it  becomes  tubercle-f  ITie  mucous  membrauea  being  most  nearly 
allied  in  function  to  the  skin,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disease. 
Its  morbid  condition  in  tuberculosis,  and  particularly  its  hardness 
and  dryness,  are  insisted  upon.  The  granular  and  oily  matter  of 
tubercle  are  regarded  as  the  material  of  the  oily  and  albuminous 
secretions  of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  The  beneficial  effects  of  warm 
I  climates,  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air,  friction,  and  rubcfaci- 

H     euts  appKed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface,  are  explained  on 
this  view,  and  many  physiological  and  pathological  principles  are 

■  brought  forward  iu  support  of  the  theory.     The  paperj  however, 
B      contains  no  new  facts, 

■  die 

■  Ch; 


E. 


STATISTICB  OP  TUBBttCULOSIS BELATIVB  PBEQUENCT  IIC 

THE  SEXES,  p.  396. 

Dr.  Boyd  found,  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  that  seven  males 
died  from  phthisis  to  four  females,  in  206  cases,  (hb.  cit.)  Dr. 
Chambers,  in  his  " Decermium  Pathologicttm"  now  publishing, 
(Med.  Times,  Aug.  1852,)  has  shewn,  that  of  2529  patients  who 
^  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  during  ten  years,  550,  or  nearly 
B  254  per  cent,  presented  tubercles.  There  were  388  males,  and  160 
H     feraidea,  and  comparing  these  numbers    with   the  total  number 


*  The  Now  York  Jounial  uf  Medicine.     May  1852. 
+  The  Aincriwin  Qiiartorly  Journal,  July  1B52. 
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of  deaths,  of  males  and  femalea  respectively,  ''in  every  100  men 
there  were  more  than  27,  and  in  every  100  women  not  quite  22 
affected  with  tuberculosis."  Dr.  Chambers  states  that  "  the  male 
tendency  is  therefore  to  the  female  as  100  to  78-9." 

Tliese  arc  instances,  which  may  be  appended  to  those  given 
in  the  text,  of  the  fallacies  liable  to  accrue,  if  we  draw  inferences 
from  limited  statistical  data.  In  349,892  deaths  from  phtlusia 
recorded  in  these  realms,  184,060  were  females,  and  only  165>833 
males  J  and  8,775,174  femalea,  furnished  a  mortality  of  28;234, 
whereas  8,368,914  males,  furnished  only  25,083.  (Table  XIX,  p. 
408.)  If  it  be  said  that  the  wider  statistics  abound  in  errors,  thc«e 
occur  both  as  to  males  and  females,  and  in  such  large  numbers  it 
is  not  hkely  that  any  inequality  in  this  respect  could  reverse  tLe 
results.  There  are  many  causes  by  which  the  statistics  of  hospi- 
tals are  liable  to  be  very  greatly  influenced.  Particular  classes 
of  the  community  avail  themselves  of  hospital  relief  more  than 
other  classes.  When  artisans  and  their  sons  become  disabled  by 
accident  or  disease,  the  hospital  or  the  workhouse  is  their  only 
resource,  and  there  they  die ;  but  their  wives  or  daughters,  under 
similar  circumstances,  more  frequently  remain  at  homo  tu  the  last. 
Many  other  circumstances  in  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
body  of  this  worlc. 

An  important  feature  in  Dr.  Chambers*  statistics  is,  that  he  baa 
noted  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  tubercle  was  found  pest 
moriemj  whether  the  patient  died  of  tuberculosis  or  not ;  which 
will  facilitate  the  study  of  the  relations  of  tuberculosis  to  other 
diseases  (p.  597) ;  but  this  part  is  not  yet  published.  In  550 
subjects,  in  which  tubercles  were  recorded  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  the  lungs  were  free  in  47.  I  have  furnished  a  table,  \VI1, 
p.  359,)  of  1136  cases,  from  various  pathologists,  out  of  which  the 
lungs  were  free  in  106  cases.  Biit  this  tabic  comprises  462  cases 
of  children,  which  gave  86  cases ;  Dr.  Chambers'  table  compiisca 
only  42  cases,  15  years  old  and  under,  and  of  these,  five  only  fur- 
nished tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body  exclusive  of  the  lungs ; 
80  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  adult,  exclu- 
sive of  the  lungs,  is  greater  than  previously  recorded.  This  pro- 
portion is  no  doubt  increased  by  all  cases  being  included  in  which 
tubercles  were  detected,  whatever  the  disease  of  which  the  patient 
may  have  died. 
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F. 

STATISTICS    OF    TDBEHCULOSIS.        efficacy    of    cod-liver    OILj 

pp.  520,  525,  716. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  George  Wood's  "  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," *  recently  publislied,  the  mortality  from  plitliisis  in  relation 
to  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  is  thus  represented : — 


PbUodelphia 

1810  to  1820 

10  ycfirs 

I  in  6'  38 

1830  to  1840 

10  years 

1  in  7*  OJ 

Menu  of 

20  vearfi 

I  in  6  705 

1840  to  1850 

10  years 

1  in  6-  76 

1850  Aiid  1851 

'2  years 

I  in  8-  33 

1851 

1  year 

1   in  8-  45 

K 


The  disease  would  thus  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease ;  but  the  most 
important  circumstance  is,  that  while  the  average  mortality,  during 
a  long  aeries  of  years  previously,  was  about  1  in  G-7G,  or  14*8  per 
cent,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851,  during  which  cod-liver  oil  has 
been  in  extensive  use,  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  1  in  8"33,  or 
about  12  per  cent.  In  the  latter  of  these  two  years  the  mortality 
has  been  smaller  than  in  the  former,  being  1  in  8*L3,  or  11 '86  per 
cent.  Dr.  Wood  states,  that  "  there  has  been  nothing  to  which 
this  result  can  be  ascribed,  unless  to  the  veiy  general  employraeut 
of  the  oil,"  and  he  infers  that  a  diminution  in  the  general  mortality 
from  plithisisj  as  evinced  by  the  statistical  reports,  is  ascribable  to 
this  remedy. 

G. 

ETIOLOGY    OF   TUDERCULOSIS ;     TUT^EHCULOSIS    IN    ANIMALS, 

pp.  354,  373,  420,  485. 
Without  entertaining  any  doubt  that  tubercular  disease  is  artifi- 
cially producible,  IMr.  Simon,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  maintains 
tlic  absolute  infrequency  of  its  production.  He  states,  that  the 
ditfieulty  of  producing  it  in  any  one  generation,  free  from  the  taint, 
amounts  almost  to  impossibility.  That  the  influences  by  which  it 
has  become  a  permanent  element  in  the  human  constitution  have 
probably  afleetcd  several  generations  in  succession.  But  this  view 
is  sustained  by  a  very  great  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease.''  Mr.  Simon  separates  from 
the  category  of  "  scrofulous  "  affections  all  those  disorders  of  dcfec- 

*  Vol.  ii,  pp.  (i.J,  !>5. 
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live  nutrition  wliich  I  have  treated  tbrougliout  this  work,  as 
receiving  their  specific  qualities  from  the  tuberculous  blood  of  indi- 
viduals iu  whom  the  tuberculous  constitution  is  cither  hercditirr 
or  acquired;  and  limits  the  term  "scrofula"  to  those  diseases  oiJj 
in  wliich  tubercle  is  deposited.  The  slighter  affections,  which  msy 
be  readily  produced  uuder  the  influence  of  defective  uourisbmcnt, 
arc  \  cry  liable  to  occur,  Mr.  Simon  admits,  in  the  subjects  of  tuber- 
cular diHoase^  but  life  is  compromised  in  such  coses  by  the  locftl 
inllaiiiukiktions,  aud  other  affections  wliich  occiiTj  and  not  by  tuber- 
culous disease. 

In  support  of  this  view  also — tlio  non-producilnlity  of  tul>ercie — 
Mr.  Simon  states,  that  many  experiments  on  the  lower  anitn&l^,  in 
which  tubercle  is  said  to  have  been  artificially  produced,  are  falla. 
cioua.*     He  examined  the  so-called  tubercular  liver  of  numerous 
rabbits,  and  instead  of  finding  the  morbid  production  compoHe<l  of 
tubercle,  he  found,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  microacope,  that  the  whole 
mass  consisted  of  the  minute  oblong  eggs  of  some  cntozoou  ;  and 
also,  on  enquiry,  that  this  aft'ection  of  the  liver  is  very  common 
in  tamo  rabbits  and  docs  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  tlic 
general  good  hcaltli  of  the  animal,     Mr.  Simon  also  tried  to  |'m- 
duce  tid)crclo  artificially  in  rabbits  but  without  success,  and   !h* 
never  saw  tubercle  in  a  rabbit.     Not  only  in  rabbits^  but  in  shcrp, 
cats,  and  dogs,  a  very  large  propoi'tion  of  the  alleged   tubercular 
deposit  artificially  produced,  prove,  on  ciu*eful  examination,  cither 
to  be  instances  of  parasitic  development  in  the  substance  of  Uie 
organs  or  to  consist  of  some  other  morbid  product  utterly  unlike 
human  tubercle. 

But  Mr.  Simon  admita  that  change  of  climate  docs  apparently 
tend  to  develope  tulierrlo,  and  that  we  can  facilitate  tlic  dcvtdop- 
ment  of  the  disease  by  a  change,  ca[)ccially  from  a  wnrracr  to  a 
colder  climate ;  he  admits  also  the  influence  of  bad  air  and  diet, 
want  of  exercise  and  the  like,  in  arousing  the  energy  of  the  tulwrr- 
cidouH  disposition,  if  it  be  latent,  lie  admita,  also,  the  urtificiul 
production  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  certain  tissues^  which  he 
regards  as  very  nearly  akin  to  tubercle. 

Mr.  Simon's  views  are  always  deserving  attention^  but  the  facts 
iu  tlic  text  arc  opi>osed  to  them. 
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